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their obedience. 
that though ſie were not bigotted to the faith he profeſſed, his renunciation muſt be the 
effect of reflection and not of conſtraint. Some of the nobles Were contented with 
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A. D. I 985 J By U the afaſination of the T hird Flebiy; the > eps of Fries was 
cruel from the rage of Valois to the houſe of Bourbon, and placed in the hands of 
Henry the Fourth. N. monarch, on his acceſſion to the throne, had ever greater diffi- 
culties to encounter than Henry; and no monarch, perhaps, was ever endowed with a 
greater portion of that vigour, and of. thoſe talents, which are eſſentially requiſite for 


ſurmounting ſuch difficulties. His army, though numerous, conſiſting chiefly of Catholics, 
was neither attached to his perſon, nor anxious for his intereſt; his capital was in the 


hands of a daring and deſperate faction, who would willingly have conſigned him to the 
ſame fate to which the band of an affaflin had devoted his predeceſſor ; and many of 
the moſt rich and fertile Ao aps in Caves anten eee the wr apa tay of me 
ere Longs EPR ac, 3 


d, „ 


Henry was firſt ſaluted a8 in is the Fay” be their chants was followed 
by colonel Sanci, and a part of the Swiſs under his command; and the flame of loyalty 
extended to many of the principal Catholics, ſuch as, the mareſchals de Biron and 
D' Aumont, Bellegarde, D'O, Chiteauvieux, D'Entragues, Dampierre, and the brave 
Crillon. But, on the other hand, numbers of the nobility evinced their diſaffection to 
a Proteſtant prince, and expreſſed their reſolution to make his converſion the price of 
Their intentions being communicated to Henry, that monarch replied, 


4 4 ; 


_ 


3 Merngires de Sully, 1 
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this anſwer, and determined to remain with the king, at leaſt ſor a time; but the duke 
D'Epernon, and many others retired from his ſervice, and took with them all the troops 
that were under their immediate command. Henry immediately ?pplied to all the fo- 
reign powers from whom he had any reaſon, to expect aſſiſtance, and he ſent either letters 
or meſſengers to England, Germany, Flanders, Switzerland, and: Venice, apprizing 
thoſe ſtates of the death of his ed, and his own on to the throne. 


No ſooner was the news 180 che 50 king s death 1 to Paris, a the * ROTO 


exhibited the moſt indecent” and extravagant ſymptoms of joy. By theſe rebellious 


fanatics the crime of Clement was conſidered as an act of pious heroiſm; and the aſſaſ- 


ſin was dignified with the appellation of martyr. The blaſphemous wretches even 


dared to aſſert that his hand was guided by Heaven ; and the people, in the heighth of 
their a 1 a6/ to immortalizc we deed, by WERE ſtatue to the regieide *. 


At a loſs . to at, the JARED cantly ſolicited the 1 of Mayenne to accept 
the title of king; but though the proſpect flattered his ambition, the duke was compel- 
led to decline the dangerous pre-eminence, from a conviction that the foreign princes, 
who now countenanced and protected the League, would regard his elevation with a jea- 
lous eye, and probably refuſe-to acknowledge a ſovereign, who was not deſcended from 
the blood-royal of France. But while he rejected the title, he aſpired to the power of 
2 king, and, therefore, prevailed on the people to ſalute. the cardinal of Bourbon as theit 
monarch, in the perſuaſion that under that pre late he ſhould enjoy a portion of autho- 
rity, which his dignity of lieutenant-general of the crown. and. nen of * rance 


would render ſo i ho as to be . to controul. 


26598 a 3 his diminiſhed E to continue i 45 of the 1 0 Henry 3 
off his troops, and having detached Sully to take poſſeſſion of Meulan, he proceeded to 
Ecouy, with the intention of penetrating into Touraine; but the advice he received of 
the loyal diſpoſition of the Normans, induced him to change his deſign, and to attempt 
the ſiege of Rouen. While he was preparing for this expedition, he reduced the towns of 
Gournay, Neufchitel, Eu, Treport, and Darnetal, at which laſt place he received intelli- 
gence, that the duke of Mayenne was advancing towards him, with an army- of twenty 


| five thouſand foot and eight thouſand horſe. To oppoſe this formidable force, Henry had 


only: three thouſand fix hundred men?; but though he knew. that by riſking an action he 
ſhould ſubje& himſelf to cenſure for his temerity, he was, at the ſame time, aware that, 


in the ME ſtate of his es policy e he bould. not pay too ſtrict an 


2 Vie de Ctillon, tom. Ii. p. 71 oo mother went to Paris ſoon after the allalfnation of Henry, when 


| the Council of Union preſented her with a conſiderable ſum of money, as. a token of their n for 8 


8 to *© The Deliverer CES Country ( Idem, Ibid. 3 Sully. 
< * . ; 


attention 
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1589. HENRY THE FOURTH. 1 
attention to the common rules of prudence. Thus, having previouſly ſecured a place of 
retreat in the town of Dieppe, the governor whereof ſecretly favoured his cauſe, he re- 
ſolved to make a ſtand near the town of Arques, about five miles from Dieppe. With — 
this view he took poſſeſſion of a ſtrong poſt, and diſpoſed of his little army to the beſt 6 
advantage. Confident of victory, the duke of Mayenne advanced, and, to his utter aſ- 
toniſhment, found every inch of ground diſputed with incredible valour. The immenſe 
ſuperiority of his numbers, however, muſt, in the end, have prevailed; but for a rapid and 
well · directed diſcharge of cannon from the caſtle of Arques, which ſo galled his troops, that 
they were thrown into confuſion, and, at length, compelled to retire, with the loſs of. 


near e hundred men, e the a in 1 of the: Folds * 


4 the battle of Arat Honey 1 to . whe he . a foros 
ment of four thouſand troops from Elizabeth, and was ſoon after Joined by a more con- 
fiderable body of men, under the count of Soiſſons, the dukes of Orleans and Longne- 

ville, and the mareſchals D'Aumont and Biron. Thus ſtrengthened, he again took the 
field, and directed his march to the capital. The ſuburbs of Saint James. and Saint 
Germain were taken by aſſault, on the firſt of November; | thirteen hundred of the 
Leaguers were put to the ſword, and Paris muſt inevitably have been reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of acknowledging her lawful ſovereign, but for the arrival of the duke of May> 
denne, with an army ſuperior to that of the royaliſts. Henry now raiſed the ſiege, and, 
| after reducing the towns of Eſtampes, Janville and Vendome, retired to the city of Tours. 
Aſter a ſhort ſtay at the capital of Touraine, he formed the ſiege of Mans, which ſurren- 
dered on the firft diſcharge of his artillery ; and ſo ſucceſsful was his progreſs in the pro- 
vinces of Maine, Anjou, and Touraine, that all the towns OY eee acknowledged 


5 11 . 1 yg es TOE EO 


The duke of Mayenne, mne Had formally See the cu of e h 
under the appellation of Charles the Tenth*; in the name of this pageant of royalty, 
who was himſelf a priſoner to Henry, he diſſolved the council of Union; and, with the 
aſſiſtance of a privy-council, nominated'by himſelf and: devoted to his will, aſſumed the 
ſupreme adminiſtration of affairs. Placing himſelf at the head of his army, he took the 
town of Pontoiſe, and then proceeded to form the fiege of Meulan, which, through 
the vigilance and good conduct of Sully, reſiſted his attacks until the arrival of the roy- 
aliſts, at whoſe approach the Leaguers retired. But one of their generals, the marquis: 
D' Alegre, made a ſucceſsful attempt on the city of Rouen, and Henry had the mortifica- 
tion to ſee the capital of a province he was ſo anxious to preſerve, in the power of his 
enemies. Unable to undertake the recovery of this important place, he threw a garriſon. | 


lt was on this occaſion, that Henry wrote a laconic note to Crillon, couched in theſe terms: © Hang yourſelf, 
4 drave Crillon, for we have engaged the and, at Arques, and you was not there.“ 5 Mezerai, tom. ix. 
p. 290. % De Thou—NMatthüen. . : | 
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into Paſſy, under the command of Sully, and haſtened, in perſon, to form the ſiege of 
Dreux. But he had ſcarcely opened his batteries, when the duke of Mayenne, having 


received a ſtrong reinforcement from the prince of Parma, under the command of count 


Egmont, advanced to the relief of the town, and croſſed the Seine at Mantes. The 
king, apprized of his approach, raiſed the ſiege, and took his poſt at Nonancour ; where 
it was reſolved, in a council of war, to give the enemy battle. The duke of Mayenne 


had no intention of engaging, his deſign being only to throw ſuccours into Dreux ; but . 


the king having left Nonancour to approach the banks of the Eure, near Ivry, in order 
to diſpute the paſſage of that river with the enemy, ſhould they attempt to paſs it, the 
Leaguers miſtook this motion for a flight, and the duke of Mayenne was prevailed on, 
by the inconſiderate councils of the count of Egmont, and the vain bravadoes of the Pari- 
_ to follow and ring him to action. | 


On the morning of the fourteenth. of March, 1590, the two armies were drawn up 
in order of battle, oppoſite to the town of Ivry, in a large plain ſituated in the midſt of 
a peninſula, formed by the rivers Aure, Iton, and Eure. The king, who, juſt before 


the battle was joined by Sully with three companies of horſe-arquebuſiers, had two 


thouſand cavalry, and from fix to ſeven thouſand infantry ; while the duke of Mayenne's 
army conſiſted of five thouſand horſe and eight thouſand foot. But the ſuperiority, 
in point of numbers, on the part of the Leaguers, was counterbalanced by the ſkill and 
valour of the king's officers and troops. The count of Egmont, at the head of his own 
4roops, reinforced by a ſquadron of German horſe, attacked that diviſion of the royal- 
iſts, where the king fought in perſon, accompanied by his principal nobility, among 
whom Sully and the brave Crillon particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves; the former, 
after receiving ſeven wounds and having two horſes, illed under him, was left ſenſeleſs 
on the field; the conteſt was long and obſtinate; on the right and left, the royaliſts 
gave way; but the king, by his maſterly conduct, and intrepid courage, ably ſeconded 
dy the mareſchal D*Aumont and others of the nobility, rallied his ſcattered troops, and 


reanimated them to more vigorous and ſucceſsful efforts: the count of Egmont was ſlain 
with the greater part of his detachment, and two thouſand five hundred of the Leaguers . 


alſo periſhed in the field. The greateſt flaughter took place at the bridge of Ivry, which 
the duke of Mayenne had broken down, in order to ſecure his own retreat, at the ex- 


pence of his followers. The Swiſs, who, amidſt the general confuſion, alone preferyed 
their ranks and reputation, conſented to enter into the ſervice of the king; Who having 


forded the river at Anet, purſued the fugitives for ſome time, and then repaired to the 
caſtle of Roſny, about a Rage from Mantes, where he paſſed tlie Went 1 7H 


The plain of Ivry was not the only place that was deſtined to Auel. the ee 
FVV de Dully, liv. fil, now. len. Ibid. © n Mozeral. 
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1590.3 HENRY THE FOURTH. | 7 
of Henry's arms; on the very ſame day, Randan, who commanded the troeps of the 
_ League in the province of Auvergne, was attacked, defeated, and ſlain, by the royaliſts at 

Iſſoire n. The king was adviſed by la Noue, after the reduction of Mantes and Ver- 

non, to improve his victory by repairing to the capital, where his friends, encouraged 
by his ſucceſs, were impatient for his arrival; but he was deterred from following this 

advice, as well by the ſolicitations of Biron and D'O, as by a mutiny of the Swiſs 
for want of pay, which occaſioned a delay of more than a fortnight. Dreux, how- 
ever, ſurrendered to his arms, and, after an unſucceſsful attack upon Sens, he ſecured 
the towns of Corbeil, Meulan, Lagny, and Saint-Denis, and, on the twenty- fifth 
day of April, inveſted the metropolis. Having taken all the neceſſary precautions 
for preventing ſupplies, or proviſions, from entering the town, he divided his army 
into ten diviſions, and, in one night, ſtormed the ten ſuburbs of the town at the ſame 
time, after which he converted the ſiege into a blockade. pe 


About this time ths cardinal of Boncbin, Henry's captive, and competitor for the crown, 
expired at the caſtle of Fontenay in Poitou. In bis laſt moments, the aged prelate 
expreſſed his regard for his lawful ſovereign, and his juſt ſenſe of the intereſted views 
of thoſe who had affected to elevate him to a throne ; yet his name, for ſeveral years after 
his death, was uſed to ſanCtion the defigns of the League, 950 to ae the * of 


rebel lion. F 


1'F ke army v of the League having always been W in mn to hat of the 
king, the Pariſians had thought themſelves ſecure from attack, and had therefore made 
no proviſion for ſuſtaining a fiege. But the diſtreſs to which they were reduced by this 
ill-timed confidence, by no means diminifhed the implacable hatred they bore to their 
ſovereign. In the abſence of the duke of Mayenne, who went to ſolicit aſſiſtance from 
the prince of Parma, the duke of Nemours was appointed governor of the capital, 
and by his conduct and valour he Fanden the choice of the inhabitants. A regiment 
of eccleſiaſtics, headed by the pope's legate, contributed their efforts to the defence of 
the metropolis ; but neither the moſt ſignal exertions of courage and ſkill, nor the deſpe- 
rate efforts of fanaticiſm, could have reſcued this proud city from the fate which threaten- 
ed it, but for the humanity of that ſovereign whom it continued thus obſtinately to reſiſt. 
The rapid progreſs of famine and peſtilence induced the governor to diſmiſs all uſeleſs 
mouths; the aged and infirm were ordered to leave the town, and had Henry refuſed. 

i paſſage though his lines to theſe unhappy wretches, whom his officers adviſed him 
do drive back with the ſword, it is more than probable his capital muſt have ſurrendered; 
but his affection for his people prevailed over the ſuggeſtions of policy, and this mild 


32 Cayet, p. 329 De Thon. 
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and merciful monarch not only ſuffered them to paſs, but connived at the introduRtion 
of prgvifions for the uſe of the iriends "hay 1 behin . 


But notwithſtanding theſe favourable pan 4 the Parifians wa rednced to 


the laſt extremity : in the ſhort ſpace of a month ne leſs than thirty thouſand had per, 


riſhed by famine; mothers are ſaid to have prolonged a guilty life by feeding on the 


fleſh of their dead children; a paſte, made of the pounded bones of. thoſe who had died 


of hunger, was, at the ſuggeſtion of the Spaniſh ambaſſador, employed hy many as 
food =, but it only tended to ſhorten the lives it was meant to prolong '4. The cardinal 


de Gondi, biſhop of Paris, the archbiſhop of Lyons, and ſome others, moved with 
compaſſion for the ſufferings of their country, and dreading the fatal effects of a general 
aſſault, perſuaded the inhabitants, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the duke of Ne- 


mours, to let them wait on the king, and offer to ſurrender the city, on condition that 
he ſhould become a Catholic. To this propoſition, Henry replied—<« I will not diſ- 
* 4 ſemble, but on the contrary diſcloſe my ſentiments to you without reſerve. I am 
willing to grant you peace; I am anxious to procure it myſelf; I would conſent to 
e loſe one finger in order to come to action; but I would willingly ſacrifice two to 


obtain a general peace. I love my good city of Paris; I am jealous of her; I am 


et deſirous of doing her ſervice, and would even grant her more favours than ſhe de- 
« mands of me; but I wiſh to grant them of my own free will, and not to be compelled 


« to it by the king of Spain or the duke of Mayenne.” Had Henry attempted at this 


time to reduce Paris by ſtorm, there can be little doubt but he would have ſucceeded; 
but his humanity led him to reject the entreaties of his ſoldiers, who ftrenuouſly urged: 


him to the adoption of this meaſure ; for he was aware that ſuch of them us were Hu- 
gonots would gladly embrace the opportunity to revenge the maſſacre - of St. Bartholo- 


mew, by putting to death the Pariſians who had taken fo active a part on that occa- 
Gon. In conſequence of ſuch forbearance, the prince of Parma, with an army of fif- 


teen thaw find men, had time to form a junction with the Leaguers,. and * b | 


of their ien forces, revived * en THe: of ws Crank | 
The Mn Wand it ee to raiſes the. > HR of the GY 1 a8 95 Wia 


of Parma was in the vicinity of Meaux, he drew off his troops, and poſted: himſelf. be- 


- tween that city and Paris, making his light-horſe advance as far as Claye, where the. 
two camps lay fo contiguous to each other, that ſeveral ſmart ſkirmiſhes enſued. The 
poſt which Henry had taken poſſeſſion of was moſt advantageouſly fituated for preventing 
the approach of the enemy to the capital, but, at the inſtigation of the mareſchal de Bi- 


ron, and in direct contradiction to his own judgment, he quitted it for that of Chelles, 


«here he * his camp on the riſing ground, which on one fide was encompaſſed 


4 - 


& * 


12 Sully, liv. „ Idew, Ibid, - 24 Memoires de Villeroy, p. 358. 
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Par . 


by a deep valley and a alk where the cavalry could not poſſibly act. The prince 
of Parma no ſooner perceived this injudicious movement, than he encamped on an emi- 
mence immediately oppoſite to the king, but out of the reach of his artillery. It was 

neither his intention nor his intereſt to hazard an action, hut this would not eaſily 


have been avoided had Henry remained at his former poſt; the king, indeed, became 


ſenſible of his error, when, after remaining two or three days in his preſent poſition, 
he ſaw Lagny taken before his eyes, without being able to 9 its reduction. 


Finding all his hopes of preventing the prince of Parma from throwing ſuccours into 


| the capital fruſtrated by the vigilance of that general, he retreated to the banks of the Oiſe, 


and ſtationed his troops at Creil, a town ſituated on that river, where he continued to 
haraſs the enemy. During his ſtay at theſe quarters he made no other attempts than 


ſuch as were requiſite to prevent his army from being enervated by floth ; while the 
prince of Parma, to ſhew that he was maſter of the field, formed the ſiege of Corbeil, 


which he took, after a vigorous reſiſtance. The prince, to ſound the inclinations of 


the Catholic leaders towards the King of Spain, propoſed to garriſon the town with 
his Walloon, or Italian troops; but this offer was rejected with indignation by the 


duke of Mayenne and his confederates, and the manner of their refuſal clearly diſco- - 


vered their jealouſy and fuſpicicn of Philip, The prince, confirmed in his opinion 
that the moment was not yet arrived of avowing the ambitious defigns of his maſter, 
and influenced ſtill more by the inclemency of the ſeaſon, the ſickly ſtate of his troops, 


and the want of money and proviſions, determined, notwithſtanding the importunities 


of the Catholic chiefs, to return to the Low Countries, and leave the contending par- 


ties to exhauſt their ſtrength in mutual animoſity, in the hope mn their weakneſs | 
| hereafter would deliver them an eaſy PREY: to Spain. 


Left the Catholics might b be een in his abſence, by the ſuperior genius of 
the king of France, the prince left for their ſupport a body of fix thouſand men, and, 


with the reſt of his troops, began his march towards the Netherlands; but he was 
ſenſible that ſo able a commander as Henry would not fail to obſerve his retreat with 


a vigilant eye. That he might accompliſh without loſs this arduous enterprize, he 
drew up his army in four diviſions, and always marched in order of battle; the coun- 


try before him was, every morning, diligently reconnoitred by his whe hs re and his 


army each night was ſecured by ſtrong intrenchments. 


The prince was not miſtaken, for Rel was no ſooner apprized of the route he in- 


tended to take, than he collected a choice body of troops, and, notwithſtanding all 


the precautions of his adverſary, he haraſſed, by ſuch inceſſant and vigorous attacks, the 
forces of Spain, that they were frequently reduced to the moſt dangerous ſituation. 
In the paſſage of the river Aire, the royalifts particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves; 'and © 
the baron de Biron, ſon to the mareſchal, Engaged himſelf ſo far among the Spaniſh _ 
Vor. IV. „ V ele 


— 


* 
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bartafions, that, but for the active gallantry of his ſovereign; who flew to his aſſiſtance 
with ſuch of the nobility as were immediately about his perſon, his life muſt have paid 
the forfeit of his temerity *5. The length of the march, the badneſs of the roads, and 
the advanced ſeaſon of the year, all contributed to ſecond the attempts of Henry, and to 
© encreaſe the diſtreſs of the enemy; but the ſuperior ſkill and prudence of the prince of 
Parma ſurmounted every obſlacle, and without any conſiderable lofs he triumphantly 
conducted his troops into the province of Hainault. Vet Henry, by his conduct on 
this occaſion, gave freſh courage to his partiſans : ſeveral towns ſubmitted to his arms, | 
and many of the Catholic nobility eſpouſed his e among others were the duke 


of Nevers, who 88 8 his troops along with him ** 


During this interval, pope Sixtus the Fifth expired, at a time when he had determin- 
ed to break with the Spaniards, and to affert, by arms, the claims of the court of Rome 
to the kingdom of Naples. He was ſucceeded by Urban the Seventh, who lived but 
a month after his elevation to the apoſtolical chair, which, at his deceaſe, was filled by 
Gregory the Fourteenth, by birth a Milaneſe, and an implacable enemy to Henry. 
He inſtantly declared that monarch a heretic, abſol ved his ſubjects from their alle- 
giance, and involved them in the cenſures of the church, unleſs they quitted the im- 


pious party they had eee. 


. 591. ] At the commencement of this year, Henry having received a ſupply « of 
ammunition and money from England, was enabled to maintain his ſuperiority i in the field. 
After ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts to take Paris hy ſurprize, he formed, in the month of 
February, the ſiege of Chartres, which, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, ee on the 
eighteenth of April. The duke of Mayenne, unable to prevent the reduction of that 
town, ſought to draw off the king's attention to another quarter, by inveſting Chateau- 
Thierry, which he took in a very ſhort time. During the fiege of Chartres, Francis 
de Coligni, fon to the celebrated admiral, diſplayed qualities which even promiſed to 
ſurpaſs thoſe of his father; and his death, which happened ſoon after, was univerſally 
deplored by the Calviniſts, who were permitted to behold his virtues, and to lament 
their loſs. From the acquiſition of Chartres the king directed his attack to Noyon, 
which was bravely defended by Rieux, who, from a private ſoldier, had, merely from his 
merit, been xaiſed to the rank of a general officer: But the perſeverance of Henry over- 
came oy obſtacle ; all e to introduce ſuccours to the town were fruſtrated by 


113 NMezeral. 


1 It was, during this expedition, that the king, paſting by Cœuvres, firſt faw the Ge is, 
who was daughter to Anthony &'Etrees, marquis of Cœuvres, and knight of the order of St. Michgel. She ac- 
quied ſuch an aſcendancy over the mind of Henry, that her influence became boundleſs. It is ſaid that ſhe had 
qwch leſs ſenſe than beauty; and that her mind was a ſtranger to ambition; but the lefſons ſhe received from 


her parents awakened her vanity, and taught her to employ her charms „ ꝗçOV„„ btn ore 
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the vigilance of the royaliſts; and it was at en compelled to . even in tho 


| 95 90 of the duke of IR OB e : 


About thive time, an e e of the chiefs of the League: was holden at the city of 


Rheims, in order to diſcuſs the propriety of opening negociations for a peace, or to pro- 
vide the means of carrying on the war. By putting an end to hoſtilities all the ambiti- 


ous deſigns of the Leaguers muſt have been fruſtrated,” and they were aware of the dif- 
ficulty of continuing them without a king, and of maintaining a king without the 
ſanction and ſupport of the Spaniſh monarch. To obtain theſe the preſident Janin 


was deputed to Philip, who, -after ſeveral interviews with that prince and his miniſters, 


at length difcovered his real intentions, which were To aſſemble the ſtates-general, in 
order to give the crown to that prince who ſhould eſpouſe his daughter Iſabella, as a 
princeſs who was nearly allied to the blood- royal of France; in conſideration whereof, 
Philip engaged to ſend into France a force ſufficiently powerful to effect the expulſion 
of the king of Navarre; ; and to allow the duke of N a monthly ſtipend of ten 


1 thoufahd crowns *7. ' 


Philip founded his 1 of ſueceſs on the influence of his money, on tlie affection 
of the council of ſixteen (who had again aſſumed the government of the capital) and 
on the cabals of the mendicant friars and other monks, who formed a very powerful party, 
and who were, at that time, wholly devoted to Spain ; by theſe means he flattered him- 


- ſelf he ſhould win over to his intereft the inhabitants of the principal towns. The 


pope's views were nearly the ſame, and he reſolved to &mploy both his ſpiritual and 
temporal arms for enforcing them. In the month of April he publiſhed his ſentence of 


excommunication againſt the king and his adherents, in all the towns which acknow- 


ledged the authority of the League; while he raiſed an army of eight thouſand foot and 
one thouſand horſe, the command whereof he gave to his nephew, on whom he confer- 
red the duchy of Montemarciano. | | 


But the ably effect which the! pope's bulls k had in the 3 was to provoke the 
publication of edicts calculated to ſtrengthen · the oppoſite party, and of decrees of the 


different parliaments tending to encreaſe the prevailing ſpirit of animoſity. A part of 
the parliament of Tours, fitting at Chilons, pronounced, on the fixth of June, a ſen- 


tence, which revoked all the bulls as being null, abuſive, ſcandalous, full of impoſtures, 


| contrary to the holy decrees, canons, and councils, and to the rights of the, Gallican 


church ; ordering them to be torn and burnt by the hands of the executioner; offering | 
a reward of ten thouſand livres to any perſon who mould apprehend the pope's legate ; 'and 
forbidding all his majeſty's ſubjects to afford him refuge or proteCtion ** | The king him- 
ſelf, by the advice of his council aſſembled at A publiſhed a declaration on The : 


17 Mezerai, tom, ix. p. 341 34%. 1 Idem. 
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ſeventeenth of July, by which he ordered all the parliaments to proceed without delay 
againſt the legate, in order to bring him to juſtice ; and exhorted the prelates to aſſem- 
ble for the purpoſe of preventing any interruption of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, and of tak- 
ing ſuch-precautions that the people ſhould not be deprived of their paſtors. | 


On the other hand Henry deemed it prudent, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the 
young cardinal of Bourbon, to iſſue a declaration in favour of the Hugonots ; revoking 
all the edicts which had been publiſhed againſt them, and the deciſions founded there- 
on; and reſtoring to their full force and vigour all the edits of pacification—but only 
proviſionally, and till ſuch time as he ſhould find the means of promoting an union of 
all his ſubjects by the eftabliſhment of a ſolid peace. By the inſertion of this laſt clauſe 


> he facilitated the confirmation of this declaration by the parliament of Tours, who, 


with regard to the pope's bulls, were ſtill more explicit and deciſive than their brethren at 
Chalons. They declared Gregory to be an enemy to the peace and reunion of the 
church; an enemy to the king and ſtate; an aſſociate in the Spaniſh conſpiracy; an ac- 
complice in rebellion; and an inſtigator of the murder of Henry the Third'®, In 
contradiction to theſe proceedings, the rebel parliament of Paris declared this decree null 
and of no effect, iſſued by men deſtitute of power, ſchiſmatics and heretics, enemies of 


; * and deſtroyers of his church. 


ä the eſcape of the young 1 of Goiſe 8 the caſtle of ; bag in 


up ich he had been confined ever ſince his father's death, increaſed the number of Hen- 


ry's enemies; this event occaſioned great rejoicings among the Leaguers, and the pope 
publickly returned thanks to God for the duke's liberation from captivity. But the 
jealouſy of the duke of Mayenne removed the fears of the one party, and deſtroyed the 
hopes of the other: apprehenſive that his nephew might ſucceed to the place which his 
father had enjoyed in the affections of the people, he was led. to conſider him leſs as a 
powerful friend than as a formidable rival; he ſent, however, la Feuillade to congratu- 
late him on his eſcape, and to carry him ſome money. The king found a greater ſub- 
jeR for fegret i in the loſs of the brave La Noue, who was killed, about this time, at 


_ the ſiege of Lamballe. He died univerſally regretted. His ſon inherited all his good 


alities: he had been four years a priſoner in the Netherlands, and having, at length, 


obtained his liberty, he was On, to Join his — when he was 9 apprized of 
| his death. 4 | 


Boch the king and the duke of FER now prepared for the reception 100 the fo- 
reign troops which had been promiſed them by their reſpective allies. In September, 


me duke went to Verdun te meet the reinforcement ſent by the pope to the aſſiſtance of 
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the League; he found the men in a terrible plight: all the inſantry were difabled by a 
dyſentery and the cavalry extremely haraſſed, and moſt of them diſmounted. The 
German auxiliaries, deſtined for the ſervice of the king, arrived about tte fame time, and 
were in the beſt poſſible condition: they conſiſted of eleven thouſand foot, and five 
hundred Rheiters*?, levied by the viſcount Turenne, at the expence of the queen of 
England, and the free cities of Germany. The king went to meet them at the head of 
one thouſand horſe, and, after reviewing them on. Michaelmas-day, in the plain of 
Vandy, he led them into the vicinity of Verdun, where the dukes of Lorraine, May- 
enne, and Montemarciano were ſtationed, that thoſe noblemen might be apprized of 


the Jeon 1 


Meeting with no . 1 . to 83 the ſiege of Rouen, and having 
received au additional reinforcement of four thouſand Engliſh, under the command of 
the earl of Eſſex, the mareſchal de Biron inveſted that city, on the eleventh of Novem- 
ber, with an army of nearly thirty thouſand horſe and foot. The garriſon of Rouen 
was commanded by Andrew Brancas de Villars, an officer of approved courage and 
talents, on whom the duke of Mayenne had conferred the government of Normandy, 

together with the high office of admiral. As he had expected that the town. would be 
beſieged, he had taken care to ſtrengthen the fortifications, and to provide it with ample 

ſtores of proviſion and ammunition: the gazriſon, os was compoſed of the beſt e 
in the ſervice of the League. | | | 


The king joined the army on the 3 of November, wa a eſtabliſhed 
his quarters at the village of Darnetal, he cauſed the trenches to be opened againſt the 
fort of Saint Catharine, and, at the ſame time, fummoned the town to ſurrender ;. hut 


the citizens teplied, that they never would acknowledge a heretic: for their 8 


and attempted to juſtify their revolt by the ſtale pretext of zeal for the Catholic religion. 

The attacks were carried on with vigour, and, in the various ſkinniſhes that took place, 

victory alternately declared for either ſide. The king always appeared at the poſt of 
danger; at the head of three hundred gentlemen, he attacked an outwark which Villars: 

had thrown up near the fort of Saint Catharine, and, notwithſtanding a moſt vigorous: 

reſiſtance, and the extreme Aalener? of the eee he carried it at midnight, 2550 
in hand. 


The duke of Mayenne, meanwhile, was reduced to the greateſt diſtreſt: having no» 

force ſufficiently ſtrong to oppoſe the powerful army of the royaliſts, he ſaw the impor- 
tant city of Rouen expoſed to the moſt imminent danger, and dreaded left its reduction 

© might be attended with the loſs of the capital itſelf. Such of his aſſociates as were beſt. 


20 Mezerai, tom. ix p. 157+ 
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able to afford him aſſiſtance were employed in ſchemes for promoting the gratification of 
their own intereſt. The duke of Nemours, with a part of the troops of the League, 
was endeavouring to erect a ſovereignty for himſelf in the Lionnois, while the duke of 
Guiſe ſought to become the head of the party, in imitation of his father; and already 
had the young nobility attached themſelves to him, and the council of ſixteen acknow- 
ledged him for their leader. Indeed, the deſpotic authority aſſumed by this council, 
threatened wholly to annihilate the power of the duke of Mayenne: diſguſted with the 
_ parliament for refuſing to ſanction their violent proceedings, they ſeized and put to death 
the preſident Briſſon; Larcher, one of the judges of the parliament, and Tardif; one of 
the magiſtrates of the Chatelet**. The duke was, for ſome time, at a loſs how to act, 
but, at length, he repaired to the capital, and finding his party {till ſufficiently ſtrong to 
ſupport the deciſive meaſures he meant to adopt, he ſcized, in the night of the third of 
December, four of the council, whom he immediately cauſed tohe executed. After this 
exertion of authority, he wrote letters to all the governors-of the provinces, in the in- 
tereſt of the League, in order to juſtify his own conduct, and to render the oppoſite 
faction deteſtable ; and farther to attach them to him, he exacted from them an oath, 
never to forſake him; never to encourage the election of a king without his conſent ; to 
approve all the treaties he ſhould ſign with all perſons whatever; and to maintain no 
private intercourſe or correſpondence with the Spaniards. At the ſame time, the parlia- 
ment being without e the e created four, who were entirely devoted to his 


* 


"FR 
"16 


intereſt ?, | 


A. D. 1592.] During theſe tranſactions the king continued to puſh with vigour 
the ſiege of Rouen, in the defence of which city Villars diſplayed the moſt conſummate 
Kill, and the moſt active courage: his ſallies were frequent and well-conducted ; on the 
| twenty-third of January, while the royaliſts were engaged in attacking a ravelin before 
* the fort of Saint Catharine, which was defended with the utmoſt bravery, he placed 

. a | himſelf at the head of three hundred horſe, and advanced towards Darnetal, at the 
fame time that a detachment of eighteen hundred arquebuſiers forded the river Ro- 
bec. Theſe laſt had orders to attack the Engliſh, poſted at the wood of Turinge, while 

Willars directed his efforts againſt the regiment of French guards, on the advanced par- 
ties whereof he fell ſo unexpectedly, that they were immediately routed, and put to 
flight. Crillon, however, hearing the noiſe, ſpeedily collected a ſmall body of troops, 
and, notwithſtanding the great ſuperiority of the enemy, kept them ſo long at bay, that 
the king had time to deſcend the hill, paſs the river, and haſten to his afliſtance *; he 
was followed by Biron and Montmorenci, at the head of the light horſe ; but Villars, 
_ reinforced by his arquebuſiers and. ſome other. troops, maintained his poſt with ſo much 
reſolution, that the battle became ſerious. The Es exertions 3 of the FINE guards, 


23 of ana tom. iii. by. 3. c. 14.—Vie du Brave N tom. ii. p. 104, 105. 
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however, at length proved ſ veceftful Villars and his detachment were defeated, and com- 
pelled to retire into the city with precipitation. | 


The duke of Mayenne, alarmed at the danger to which Rouen was volt ſolicited 
the affiſtance of the king of Spain, who ordered the prinee of Parma to march to the 


aſſiſtance of the Leaguers, with an army conſiſting of ten thouſand foot and three thou- 


ſand horſe, attended by forty pieces of cannon; theſe being joined by the troops of the 
duke of Mayenne, conſtituted an army of one-and-thirty thouſand men. The duke of 
Parma, on his entrance into the territories of France, required that the town of La Fere 
upon Oyſe, ſhould be ſurrendered to him, and he there left a garriſon of four hundred 
men to guard his artillery. Diego D'Tbarra, duke of Feria, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 


opened the intentions of his maſter, by making a formal demand of the crown of France 


for the infanta, whom Philip promiſed to marry -to a French prince. Several confer- 
ences were holden on this ſubje& at La Fere, between the miniſters of Spain and thoſe 
of the duke of Mayenne. The former offered to grant the latter their own terms, but 


nothing was at preſent concluded on“. 


Henry was no ſooner apprized of the approach of the Spaniards, than he put himſelf 
at the head of ſeven thouſand horſe, and directed his courſe to the banks of the Somme. 
A, part of this detachment fell in with a body of the enemy's horſe, near Folleville, 
whom they immediately attacked, but were repulfed, with the loſs of Lavardin, and 
ſeveral of their men; the king, however, flew to their aſſiſtance, and, in his turn, com- 
pelled the enemy to retire, He ſoon after attacked, with only two thouſand two hun- 
dred horſe, the van-guard of the Spaniſh army, under the duke of Guiſe, at the town of 
Bures, in the Beauvoiſis. This bold attempt was attended with complete ſucceſs; a 


great part of the enemy were flain, and the reſt put to flight. But, near the town of 


Aumale, Henry's courage got the better of his prudence, and engaged him in an action 
which had nearly coſt him his life. With only a hundred horſe, he hovered round and 
inſulted the whole Spaniſh army : attacked by a large detachment of cavalry, he long 
ſuſtained the unequal combat; his troop was ſoon reduced to forty: men, and after diſ- 
playing the moſt ſignal exertions of valour, he reſolved to effect a retreat: nothing. 
could exceed the danger of this attempt, as the king had a bridge to paſs, and that bridge 
was at a conſiderable diſtance; but his conduct and valour were admirably calculated 


for extricating him from ſimilar difficulties : he placed himſelf in the rear of his troop ; 


gained the bridge; was the laſt that paſſed it; and ſuſtained the ſhock of the enemy till 


his officers and men had reached the oppoſite fide. Though he had received a piſtol-ſhot 


in the reins, he ſtill continued fighting, till he gained the foat of a hill, where he had 


 polted 


* 
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| poſted four hundred arquebuſiers, whoſe unexpected appearance rendered the prince of 
Parma 60pm of an ambuſcade, and induced him to call off his troops *. | 


| While the king was engaged in this expedition, the governor of Roven (on hs 
ewenty-Gxrh of February) made a vigorous ſally on the beſiegers: penetrating to the 
royal quarters at Darnetal, Villars put all the German infantry to the ſword, carried off 
fix pieces of cannon, with all the powder; then, purſuing his advantage, attacked the 
trenches, killed or put to flight all who defended them, and did not re-enter the city till 
be had compleatly demoliſhed the greater part of the works of the beſiegers. The 
king, who imputed this diſaſter to the culpable neglect of the mareſchal de Biron, imme- 
diately haſtened to Rouen; and, finding it neceſſary to raiſe the ſiege, he drew off his 
troops, and advanced to meet the prince of Parma; the two armies came in fight of 


eeach other, within a day* s march of the town, when Henry challenged the prince to ac- 


tion: that able general, with ſeeming joy, accepted the defiance ; but, by a judicious diſ- 
poſal of his troops, he eluded the vigilance of his ee and TE C0048 his rms ob- 


ject by the relief of Rouen 


Finding it impoſſible to attack the prince of Parma under the walls of the city, Henry 


now diſmiſſed his troops, but he took care fo to diſpoſe of them that they could all be 


reaſſembled on the ſhorteſt notice. Meanwhile the prince having ſufficiently refreſhed 
his ſoldiers, proceeded, with a part of his army, to form the ſiege of Ponte-Audemer and 
Caudebec, which made but little reſiſtance ; the king having purpoſely favoured their 
reduction in order to throw the enemy off their guard. Caudebec is ſituated in the 

peninſula of Caux, bounded by the Seine on the weſt; and the fea and the river D' Eu, on 


the north and eaſt; and Henry no ſooner found that the prince of Parma liad committed 
his forces within the narrow limits of this peninfula, than he prepared to execute the 


plan he had formed on the diſmiſſion of his troops. In the ſhort ſpace of a week, he 
aſſembled an army of twenty thouſand foot, and eight thouſand horſe, with which he 
ſpeedily advanced to Varicarville and Fontaine-le-Bourg-. Having ſecured all the paſ- 


fes between Roven and Caudebec, and cut off the communication between the garriſon 
of Ponte-Audemer and the main body of the enemy's army, he attacked, on the twenty- 


eighth of April, the van-guard of the Leaguers, under the command of the duke of 
Guiſe. The duke's ſquadrons, taken by ſurpriſe, were broken at the firſt onſet, and 
that general fled with precipitation, after loſing a great number of men, TOY his 


4 baggage i in | the m 88 the victor. 


The 8 of ROY aſtoniſhed at this den attack, 0 to ſecure his ches 


| guarters _ inſult, by . the duke of Guiſe at een, and by e up 


25 Memoires de Sully, liv. l. 26 Idem, ibid. 
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fortifications around his camp; and as the limits of his camp were too confined to con- 
tain the whole of his troops, he poſted three thouſand men in an adjoining wood, which 
ne ſurrounded with intrenchments, and eſtabliſhed a line of communication between that 
and the camp. Theſe precautions, however, proved inſufficient to reſtrain the military ' 
ardour of Henry, who fent a body of eight thouſand infantry, compoſed of an equal 
number of Engliſh, Dutch and Germans, and ſupported by ſix hundred horſe, to attack 
the wood, which they carried, after an obſtinate conflict of three hours, in which'the 
Leaguers loſt eight hundred men. This ſucceſs encouraged the king to make a ſimilar | 
attempt upon Ivetot, where he was equally ſucceſsful; the prince of Parma, indeed, 
haſtened to the relief of the duke of Guiſe, and vigorouſly ſuſtained the efforts of the 
royaliſts, till his troops had gained the fortified camp: he loſt, however, W or eight 
hundred men, and was himſelf = wounded jn * arm. = 


The day cloſed before the action was finiſhed; the king, inſtead of giring himſelf up 
to repoſe after the extraordinary fatigue he had experienced, paſſed the night in prepara · 
tions for improving the advantage he had obtained over the enemy.” He reſolved on the 
following morning to ſtorm their camp, and with this view he cauſed fix pieces of can- 
non to be drawn out during the night, and pointed againſt the fortifications : he viſited 
every poſt in perſon, delivered his inſtructions to the officers, and made every diſpoſition 
for commencing the attack at dawn of day. But great was his ſurprize when, as he 
advanced for this purpoſe, he found the ede deſerted, and the e e e | 


The vigilance, foreſight, and good e of the prince of Parma, on this 6 evo 

cannot be too much-admired; though the extreme confidence of the Leaguers ſeemed 
. to preclude the neceflity of extraordinary precautions, yet this able general, knowing 2 

what a vigorous and active foe he had to contend with, had ſecretly collected a great 
number of boats, which he ſtationed near Caudebec, for the purpoſe of ſecuring his 
retreat, in caſe he ſhould be puſhed to extremities. To this wiſe and falutary meaſure 
was he indebted for the ſafety of his troops, and the preſervation of his military 
fame. With theſe boats he formed a bridge in the night, and notwithſtanding the con- 
fuſion which prevailed in his camp, his whole army, artillery, and 4 baggage road over in 
ne to the oppoſite ſide before the Mm of 4 85 *. j 


f Houry was not more embreified chan aſtoniſhed at die event. He nente fans 
moned a council of war, in which he propoſed to proceed to Pont-de-I Arche, and after 
croſſing the Seine, purſue the enemy without delay. But this project, though indiſpu- 
tably the beſt that could be adopted in his ſituation, was ſo ftrenuouſly oppoſed by his 
en that a was e A to give def his deſigu. The prince of Parma, therefore, 
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was ſaffered to effect his retreat Fünen moleſtation, and he eiue to andere 
diſatisßed with the ifue of the W re N and ny diſcontented with the League. 


The extunſied Rate of the king's n now e him to diſband the majori- 
3” of his army : near the city of Craon, on the frontiers of Anjou, the prince of Conti 


was defeated by the duke of Mercœur, a zealous Leaguer of the houſe of Lorraine: 


— 


Epernai was, indeed, retaken by the royaliſts, but the acquiſition was attended with the 
death of the mare ſchal de Biron, whoſe career of military glory was terminated by a can- 


non-ball. On the other hand, in Dauphine, Leſdiguieres, who had firmly attached him- 


ſelf to the fortunes of Henry, vanquiſhed the duke of Savoy, and purſued him to the 


very gates of Turin; and the duke of Joyeuſe, who commanded in Languedoc, an 


army of ſeven thouſand men, in the ſervice of the League, having laid fiege to Ville- 


mur, was repulſed by the royaliſts, under Themines, and miſerably ae with 


three thouſand four hundred of his followers, | in the waters wE the Tarn. 


? 


The Leaguers: 3 wet induced by theſe diſaſters again to ſolicit the age of Spain, 


and the prince of Parma once more received orders from Philip to march to their aſſiſt- 
ance. But the conſtitution of that able commander was already fatally impaired by the 


_ fatigues of fourteen ſucceſſixe campaigns: the wound which he had received during the 


laſt had never properly healed ; and while he applied, with his wonted aſſiduity, 


to haſten the neceſſary preparations for his expedition, his death deprived the Spaniſh 
monarch of a ſubject, to whoſe ſagacity and penetration he was indebted for the recovery 


of great part of the Netherlands, and delivered the king of France from a rival whoſe 


ſplendid military talents had ſo often baffled his beſt concerted enterprizes. On his de- 
ceaſe, the government of the Low Countries was entruſted to count Peter Erneſt of 
Manſyeldt, whoſe fon Charles led a Spaniſh army of ſeven thouſand veteran ſoldiers to 


the ſupport of the League, and, after ee Noyon, in ien with the duke of 
. "Mayenne, returned to . 5 | 


After the campaign v was E Henry 1 0 to Mante, where ba had 8 leiſi ure 
to reflect on his ſituation: He found his kingdom convulſed by the jarring and irrecon- 
cileable intereſts of contending factions: the princes and nobility of the different parties 
hated each other, and were only united by their common rage againſt their ſovereign: 


mutiny and diſobedience pervaded the troops : his foreign allies were fpiritleſs and inac- 
tive; his friends indifferent or treacherous ; and his enemies inveterate in their reſent- 
ment, and vigilant in their intrigues. - For the application of a remedy to theſe nume- 
rous evils, the king had recourſe to his favourite, Roſny, afterwards better known by the 
title off duke of Sully, who, though a ſtaunch Proteſtant himſclf, adviſed his ſovereign 
to conform to the eſtabliſhed faith of the realm, as his converſion appeared to him to be 
the only N of calming iy e commotions that conyulſed the ſtate. 


| The 
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1593•1 HENRY. THE FouRTE; * 
The arguments employed by Sully, on this oecalion: at once abe the don of * 
mind, and the liberality of his ; ge TE | | | 


A. 9.1893. 15 While the king was 3 in ee on dhe propblab of 
Sully, the ſtates- general of the kingdom aſſemhled at Paris. The project of aſſembling 
the ſtates had been originally conceived by the prince of Parma, who intended they | 
ſhould meet at Rheims, where he might influence their deciſions by the preſence of a | TH 4s, 
powerful army, and, after compelling them to elect ſuch a prince as might be moſt agreeable _ | | | 
to the king of Spain, immediately proceed tothe ceremony of the coronation. But this deep- 
laid plan being fruſtrated by the death of the prince, the duke of Mayenne prevailed on 3 
the pope and the Spaniſh plenipotentiaries to conſent that they ſhould be aſſembled at the * 
capital, As. the avowed object of their meeting was the election of a ſovereign, the | 
Spaniards, finding the Leaguers averſe from the domination of a foreign prince, propoſed 
that the cardinal of Bourbon ſhould marry the infanta, (Philip's ſecond daughter) and 
be declared king. This propoſal experienced a very powerful oppoſition, for there was 
ſcarcely a ſingle leader of the party, of any diſtinction, but aſpired to that honour himſelf. 
Hence aroſe a thouſand. intrigues, the object of which was the gratification of private 
ambition at the expence of the public welfare; but the parliament, foreſeeing the fatal 
_ conſequences of ſuch proceedings, iſſued, on the twenty-eighth of June zo, an edict to | 
prevent the crown from being carried out of the royal-family.. This wiſe determination 5 
to guard againſt the infringement of a law ſo fundamental as that which ſecuted the here- 
ditary right of ſucceſfion, though cenſured by the few whoſe intereſted views it e 
to thwart, was highly he. her = a 77 85 1 than n : FE C 
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This edict was ſoon followed: by: a oat for a conifer Vith the 7 She; 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition it experienced from the dukes of Mayenne, Nemours, 
and Mercceur, was adopted by the ſtates. A: conference was accordingly holden at 
- Surene, in the months of April and May, but the influence which had in vain been 
employed for the purpoſe of preventing it, was now ſucceſsfully exerted for rendering 
* itineffeQual. Some other conferences were afterwards holden between the Catholic and 
Proteſtant clergy, ſolely on religious matters, at which the king conſtantly attended. 9 
But this did not prevent Henry from making preparations for opening the campaign by . | ; 
ſome action of importance. In the month of April he left Mante, and having paſſed . H 
the river Eure at Seriſy, inveſted the town of Dreux, which ſoon ſurrendered to his — 5 
arms; : Bros the citadel was not tan without en labour and ſome loſs. 
When there was N 8 to „deere that Henry had made up his 5 8 | 
change bf religion, the chiefs of the Fan who were acluated by a reſtleſs ſpirit of 


29 Mcmoires de Sally, lv, v. | — Villeroy tow. i. ak 2 * 
1 1 | ambition, 
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ambition, held a ſecret aſſembly, at which were preſent the miniſters of the pope and the 
king of Spain, when the legate made them all ſwear upon the croſs, the evangeliſts, 
and even upon the hoſt, to maintain the League, until a prince, approved by the king of 
Spain, ſhould be placed on the throne of France; and never to acknowledge the king of 
Navarre for their ſovereign, even though he ſhould abjure the Proteſtant . The 
on Ggned by the whole aſſembly, was e to the * *. 


But the Leaguers "DE by this time, loſt wk of theit power, and the people aden 
with impatience for the king's abjuration of his errors: that long- expected ceremony 
was performed at Saint Denis, on the twentieth of July; Henry attended the celebration 
of maſs, read aloud his confeſſion of the Catholic faith, and having declared his deter- 
mination conſtantly to maintain and defend it, received abſolution from the archdiſhop 
of Bourges. Sully was of opinion, that though motives of a political nature had firſt 
influenced the adoption of this neceſſary meaſure, the converſion of Henry was Oy 
the . 8 „ _ colilequently, fincere. | : 


| | Nothing coal more 8 diſplay the factious ſpirit of the nen, than . 
refuſal to ſubmit to their ſovereign, now that the cauſe, on which they had openly 
founded their revolt, was removed. Clement the Eighth, who had lately ſucceeded to- 
the pontificate, favoured the views of the rebellious nobles, and refuſed to admit the am- 
baſſadors of 1 or to relieve him from the ſentence of excommunication which had 

been | againſt him. The duke of Mayenne and the Spaniſh miniſters con- 
Sine) or ZE 7: e They repreſented the converſion of Henry, to the people,. 
merely as a political device to evade the election of a Catholic prince; and they perſuad-- 
ed a number of their adherents to ſwear that they would not acknowledge Henry for: 
their king, unleſs his converſion was ratified by the pope; while, at the ſame time, they 
employed their influence to confirm the inflexible diſpoſition of the ſovereign pontiff. 

Philip, the more firmly to attach the duke of Mayenne to his intereſt, ordered his miniſ- 

ters to acquaint that powerful leader that he-was determined to beſtow hy hand of his- 
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But while Philip and the chiefs of the 1 raged to rite e 
re the increaſing influence of the king of France, a deſign was formed againſt the: 
life of that prince by an obſcure enthuſiaſt, named Peter Barriere *®: This young man, 
who was a native of Orleans, had, for ſome time, followed. the occupation of. a water- 
man on the river Loire, but had fince ſerved as a ſoldier in the army of the League. 

Having communicated his intentions to ſeveral of the moſt bigoted: eceleſiaſties, who 
had eſpouſed that party, their exhortations were n to confirm his reſolution: at 


. un Sully, e | 33 Mezerai, tom. ix. p. 425. 
8 | = | | 5 25 bs 
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1594. 
length, however, he revealed them to a Dominican friar at Lyons, who, ſtricken with 
horror at the crime, contrived to tranſmit to the king, with the picture of the, aſſaſſin, 
an account of the atrocious: deed that he meditated. From the reſemblance of the 
portrait, Barriere was diſcovered, and apprehended at Meulan; though his firmneſs refifted* 
all attempts to extort a cenfefſion of guilt by the means of the rack, yet, after his: | 
condemnation, the perſuaſions of his confeſſors prevailed; and he made an ample ac- 
knowledgment. He was ſentenced to loſe his right hand, to have his fleſh torn with 
red-hot pincers, to be oy alive on the wheel, and then to be committed to the: 


flames. * 


Had the reſources of the League been equal to their enmity, Henry might {till have 
had reaſon to conſider them as formidable adverſaries; but aware of the diminution of 
their power, they ſolicited and obtained a truce for three months, which was afterwards: 
prolonged for a farther term of fix months, and the ſweets of tranquillity, which the: 
people had taſted during this interval rendered them ſtill more averſe from again plung- - 
ing into the calamities of war. The hiſtorians of the League dwell, with tedious pre- 
eiſion, on the various ſkirmiſhes, intrigues and cabals, that ſtill continued to diſtract the 
different provinces; but a kingdom involved in anarchy preſents at beſt but a diſguſting. 
ſcene to the reader, and his patience ſhould no longer be fatigued than, neceſſity re- 
quires, by the relation. of thoſe; leading events which tend. to preſerve the thread of 
hiſtory, and to ſhew the fatal effects of ſuch confuſion. Lefdiguieres again defeated the 
duke of Savoy, and alſo diſperſed an army of three thouſand Spaniards. on the frontiers; 
and checked in Provence the progreſs of the duke D'Epernon. But Languedoc alone, 
amidſt the general diſtraction, was exempted from the miſeries which had afflicted the 
reſt of the kingdom; and the prudence of the mareſchal Montmorenci, which had ſecur- 
ed the elke of 15 5 n was ne by the king with the conſtable; 8 ſword. 


D. 1594. "a Nessie the ad ve 1 of the courts of Spain: and; . 
Rome, the great majority of the people loudly. expreſſed their ſatisfaction at their ſo- 
vereign's converſion to the eſtabliſhed faith. Lewis de PHopital, marquis of Vitris. 
had, on the death of Henry the Third, withdrawn himſelf from the preſent king, and. 
was entruſted by the League with the city of Meaux. He had frequently, but in vain, 
importuned the duke of Mayenne to conclude an accommodation that might terminate 
the calamities of his country; but. no; ſooner did Henry abjure the Proteſtant religion. 
than he determined to follow the dictates of his conſcience, and to return to his allegi- 
ance. He commanded the garriſon to evacuate the town, and, on delivering the keys to 
the magiſtrates, he ſaid, ** L ſcorn to ſteal a place, or to make my. fortune at the ex- 
«<- pence of another. I am going to pay my duty to the king, and I leave it in: your 
« power to act as you pleaſe.” The inhabitants expreſſed their approbation of this 
conduct by repeated acclamations, and the air reſounded with Long live Henry. 


«the Fourth 5 1 generous ma, of loyalty, 0 once kindled, > ſpread, with won 
| derfuli 
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derful rapidity to the moſt diſtant parts of the kingdom; and the example of the eiti- 
zens of Meaux was followed by thoſe of-Pontoiſe, Orleans, Bourges, and Lyons, which 
ſhook off the Try of the e and eee the eee of their lawful 


INI 


Henry determined to embrace the moment of returning eee to e wi co- 
ronation; and as Rheims was till in the hands of the enemy, the church of the Virgin 
at Chartres was fixed upon for that important ceremony. It was performed, on the 
twenty · ſeventh of February , by Nicholas de Thou, biſhop of Chartres, and was 
attended by the prince of Conti, and the dukes of Montpenſier, Luxembourg, Retz, 
and Ventadour. It was ſcarcely accompliſhed, before a ne event engroſſed the atten- 
tion of Henry, and, while it diſſipated the Rs Wonen of his en ſeemed 
N to fx the crown on his head. | : 
The duke of FR having r ſeen the city of Laon open her gates to the 
royaliſts, while the greater part of Picardy acknowledged the authority of the king; 
knowing, too, that the duke of Guiſe, with many of the chief officers of the League, 
were diſpoſed to liſten to terms of accommodation, determined to comply with the ſug- 
geſtions of ſuch of his friends as adviſed him to ſecure one whole province in his fa- 
vour, and there erect a kind of independent principality. After depriving the count 
of Belin, whoſe inclinations he believed to be ſecretly favourable to the royal party, 
| of the government of Paris, and appointing the count of Briſſac, a zealous republican, to 
2 ſucceed him, he fixed upon Burgundy as the place of his retreat, and the ſeat of his in- 
daeßpendence. To that province he accordingly marched with. a pope e n 
g ſtrong ied in Dourlens, La Fe cre, and 8 3 | * | 
=—_ But: Briſſac, Sade the nth of his party eats banc; 3 anxious bor | 
£5 - his own intereſt and ſafety, and to ſecure theſe he immediately entered into a nego- 
ciation with the king, and agreed on advantageous conditions to admit the royal forces into 
the city of Paris. While the Spaniards were amuſed by the arts of Briſſac, two of 
the gates were opened to the king's army, in the night of the twenty-firſt of March, 
who inſtantly took poſſeflion of the ſquares and principal ſtreets. The next morning 
: Henry himſelf entered his capital and was received by the Pariſians with loud accla- 
mations. The troops maintained the moſt. exact diſcipline, and, amidſt the revolution, 
| | the city throughout bore the appearance of peace and ſecurity. The Spaniards alone, 
aubout four thouſand in number, and commanded by the duke of Feria, ſtill occupied 
the quarters of St. Anthony and St. Martin, with the Baſtile and the Temple: theſe 
they diligently fortified, and declared their reſolution of defending them, if attacked, to 


1594. HENRY THE FOURTH, „ 
the laſt extremity; but from this deſperate deſign they were deterred as W who 
| permitted them to march out with all mn honours of war. | 


The clemency diſplayed by n at this critical en effectually ſecured 
the affections of his ſubjects. With a ſoul ſuperior to reſentment, he revolted at the 
idea of inflicting puniſhment where he met with ſubmiſſion; and he received his moſt 
inveterate foes with a degree of goodneſs and condeſcenfion that for ever attached them 
to his intereſt. Even the ducheſs of Montpenſier, who had diſtinguiſhed herſelf by the 
moſt indecent and public invectives, was admitted to his preſence, and, by his familiar 

converſation, he endeavoured to baniſh that confuſion which ſhe could not entirely con- 
<cal ; Briſſac was rewarded with a conſiderable ſum of money, and the rank of mareſchal 
of France ; L'Huillier, mayor of Paris, who had diſplayed zeal equally feryent and 
more diſintereſted, was promoted to the office of preſident of the chamber of accompts ; 
While a general amneſty dilpelled. the __ and reſtored wann to the anxious 


multitude. 171 


3 


Villars, 1 iy PA ee Usa n fill. ard Sen in the deſence of 
3 ſoon after opened the gates of that city, and proclaimed Henry the Fourth. His 
return to his allegiance was recompenſed with the dignity: of admiral, and the 'govern- 
ment of the place he had ſurrendered. Cambray, which had been wreſted from the 
Spaniards by the duke of Anjou, and by that prince had been bequeathed: to Catharine of 
Medicis, was ruled. with independent authority by Balagny, a F rench officer, whom the 
queen- mother had entruſted with the defence of it. But the decline of the League, and 
the conſequent augmentation of the royal power, convincing Balagny that he could no 
longer hope to preſerve his independence, he conſented to acknowledge the authority of 
Henry, on condition that, under him, he ſhould be permitted to aca ts ee 
with the title of prince of ee | | 


The duke of Mayenne, unable toi maintain the den 1 once more applied for | 
| aſſiſtance to Spain; ; and though Philip could no longer flatter himſelf with the hope of 
obtaining the crown of France, his implacable enmify to Henry encreaſed in proportion 
to the injuries he had heaped on that prince; and his dread leſt, when firmly eſtabliſh- 
ed on the throne, he ſhould revive the pretenſions of his houſe to the kingdom of Na- 
varre, determined him {till to keep alive the flames of civil war. He accordingly de- 
tached Charles, count of Manſyeldt, with an army of twelve thouſand men, to invade 
the province of Picardy; and that nobleman having formed the ſiege of la Capelle com- 
pelled the garriſon to ſurrender . before Henry could march to its aſſiſtance. But this 
diſaſter was amply overbalanced by the returning loyalty of the duke of Guife, whoſe 
mother had long been engaged in ſettling the-terms of his reconciliation with the king: 
weer een e W at „ completed, 1175 prince ſurrendered the 
towns 
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towns of Vitri, Rocroi and Rheims, and, repairing to Paris, was received with diſtinc- 
tion by Henry, who immediately conferred on him the government of Provence 3, 


Henry now, finding himſelf firmly ſeated on the throne, lent a favourable ear to the 


' intereſted ſuggeſtions of the duke of Bouillon, who urged him to an immediate declara- 


tion of war againſt Spain. This advice correſponded but too well with the juſt reſentment 
which the king experienced at the repeated injuries and infults he had ſuſtained from 
the tyrant Philip, and which induced him, on this occaſion, to reject the more pru- 
dent counſel of his favourite Sully, who repreſented the unſettled ſtate of the kingdom as 
an invincible reaſon for Fügaging in hoſtilities, with a prince ſo powerful as the king 
of Spain. But before he came to a final reſolution, his enemies made a freſli attempt 
upon his life. As the king, in the apartment of his fair miſtreſs, at the Hotel 
D' Eſtrees , (on the twenty ſixth of December), was ſtooping to embrace Montigny, 
he received a ſtroke from a knife, that cut his lip and broke one of his teeth: his friends 
were thrown into the utmoſt conſternation, fearing, from the quantity of blood which 
iffued, that the wound was mortal; but Henry ſpeedily diſpelled their alarm, by his 


calmneſs and compoſure. The aſſaſſin, who was immediately diſcovered and ſeized, 
proved to be John Chatel, a ſcholar in the college of the Jeſuits, to the influence of 


whoſe doctines he aſcribed the atrocious attempt. When Henry heard this, he re- 


marked, with great good-humour, that he had been often told the Jeſuits did not like 


him; and he was now convinced of it. Chatel was conſigned to the ſame puniſhment 
which had been inflited on Barriere. Father John Guignard, who was diſcovered to 
be the author of ſeveral ſeditious writings, and particularly of one in which he main- 
tained the right of the ſubject to take away the life of the prince, was alſo executed; 
and the whole order of - was commanded, under pain of death, to quit the terri- 
tories of France. . | 


A. D. 1595.] This attempt confirmed the king in his reſolution to proceed to an 


immediate declaration of war againſt Spain, and with this view he entered into a treaty of 


alliance with the revolted inhabitants of the Netherlands, who, by the treaty of Utrecht, 


had laid the foundation of a free republic, under the title of the United Pro- 
vinces. The firſt acts of hoſtilities were favourable to Henry; the garriſon of Soiffons, 
a city, wholly devoted to the League, was defeated in the month of February, in the 
plains of Villers-Coterets, by a party of the royaliſts. The conſtable Montmorenci 
_ traverſed Dauphine, the Lionnois and Breſſe, with a ſmall but well-diſciplined force, 


expelled the troops of the dukes of Savoy and Nemours, and reduced the towns of 


5 Vienne and Montluel. The duke of Bouillon, meanwhile, Om the duchy of Lux- 


35 Memoires de Sully, liv. vi, 36 Meraoires de Sully, liv. vii. Aeneas tom. ix, p. 6 
N 37 Idem, Ibid. : 


embourg, 
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embourg, and, with the aſſiſtance of count Philip of nn defeated a Won body 6 
Spaniſh horſe, under count Manſveldt. Fa, ih 3 


— 


— 


In Picardy, however, the arms of F rance were leſs ſbeceſiful. The count of Feen 
who had been appointed by Philip governor of the Netherlands, penetrated into that 
province, and, through the miſunderſtanding which prevailed between the French ge- 
nerals, ſpeedily reduced the towns of Catelet and Capelle. The governor of Ham, 
then in poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, had reſolved to deliver up that city to Henry, but 
the. garriſon oppoſed the ſurrender, and an obſtinate conflict took place between them 
and the French, under the duke of ongueville, which terminated, however, in favour 

of the latter, who put all the garrifon to the ſword and ſecured the town. The count 
of Fuentes, meanwhile, had formed the fiege of Dourlens, which the duke of Bouil- 
lon determined to relieve; but he unexpectedly fell in with the whole Spaniſh army, 
about a league from the town, and was forced to engage on the moſt unequal terms, the 
enemy having three times as many troops as himſelf. The admiral Villars ſignalized his | 
courage, on this occaſion, in a moſt extraordinary manner; he attacked and cut in pieces 
a ſquadron of ſix hundred horſe, and, had he been ably ſeconded by Bouillon, if he had 
not obtained a victory, he might, at leaſt, have Tecured a retreat; but that general fled at 
the firſt onſet, leaving the gallant Villars expoſed to the undivided attacks of the enemy, | 3 
who now poured down upon him in ſuch numbers, that his whole troop was over- 8 
powered, taken or killed, and himſelf, after being thrown to the ground and diſarmed, 
maſſacred in cold blood. The loſs of this brave officer was deeply lamentcd as well by 
the king, as by the whole kingdom; and the Spaniards, intoxicated with ſucceſs, GENT 
though unattended by glory, renewed their attacks upon Nourlens, and rejecting the 
offers 'of the inhabitants to ſurrender, took the city by ſtorm; and put every ſoul it 
contained to the ſword. Three thouſand men are ſaid to have: periſhed on | this occa- 
n 36. 8 i 9 | 
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The king, monies had entered Burgundy to reinforce the cake de Biron, 
who was engaged in the ſiege of the caſtle of Dijon; but on his arrival at that place he 
received intelligence that the Spaniards, commanded by the conſtable Velaſco, joined by 5 
the duke of Mayenne, had paſſed the Sione and were advancing toward the capital of +l 
Burgundy, in their way to Flanders. Aware that his utmoſt exertions would prove in- 5 
adequate to the reduction of the caſtle of Dijon, before the arrival of the enemy, he re- 
ſolved, if poflible, to obſtruct their march; having ordered the remainder of his troops | — 
to join him at Lux, and La Fontaine - Franeoiſe, on the frontiers of Burgundy and 1 : 
Franche-Comté, he advanced with a body of three hundred horſe, and paſſing the river 
a near ee he difpateticd the IM de 5 with aire arquebu- 


* 


38 Memoires de Sully, ly, Vii. © 
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fiers, to reconnoitre the Spaniſh army. This officer being attacked by the enemy's ad- 
vanced guard, Biron was ſent to his aſſiſtance, and though the Spaniards had fix hun- 
dred horſe, whereas the French had but two, the conflict was ſuſtained with much 
ſpirit and vigour for ſome time; but ſuperiority of numbers at length prevailing, the 
latter were compelled to fly. and ſuch was the terror into which they were thrown, 
that it communicated to a body of a hundred horſe ſent by the king to ſupport them. 
Henry now perceiving that every thing depended on his own perſonal exertions, advanc- 
ed towards the fugitives, without giving himſelf time to put on his helmet, and hay- 
ing, with great difficulty, ſucceeded in his attempts to rally them, he divided his ſqua- 
dron, which conſiſted of three hundred men, bid... parts, one of which he headed. 
bimſelf, and the other he entruſted to La Tremouifle. Reſolved to ſet his men an | 
example of intrepidity, he threw himſelf bare-headed into the midſt of the enemy, 
now encreaſed to eight hundred, and by his courageous efforts, compelled them, in a 
mort time, to give way: and De Biron arriving with a reinforcement of one hundred 
and twenty horſe, they were completely routed, and fell back with precipitation, on 
the main body of the duke of Mayenne's army. But the king's ardour had prevented 
him from obſerving that a wood, which lay on either fide of him, was lined. with Spa- 
niſh troops; the conſequence of this was a renewal of the attack, which gave the duke 
of Mayenne time to advance, and expoſed Henry to the moſt imminent danger; all that 
man could do he did; he. diſpoſed his ſmall corps to the beſt advantage, and, by per- 
forming prodigies of valour himſelf, animated his men to uncommon exertions of cou- 
rage: the enemy were loſt in amazement at this unuſual ſight; and the king Judiciouſly, 


| , by a moment of 9 94 to effect a ſafe and glorious retreat. 


The lines Pe Joined by the at of bis horſe, Which increafed his 0 15 
eight hundred. men, continued to haraſs the Spaniards on their march, who haſtened to, 
repaſs the Sione, over a bridge they had erected near the town of Gray. Burgangy,, 
by this means was left wholly at Henry's diſcretion, and in the courſe of a few days he: 
reduced the whole province to ſubmiſſion, with the ſingle exception of Seure (now Belle- 
garde), a ſmall town on the Szone : he likewiſe ſcized ſeveral places in F e 


but theſe he was induced to-relinquiſh, at, the Pn of the Swiſs . OP 2 


The Comal which had attended the count of F uentes in Picardy, only: . 
to. inſtigate him to the acquiſition of farther. glory.. He now determined to fignalize- 
His. arms by the ſiege of Cambray, in ſtrengthening the fortifications of which city. 
Balagny had ſpared neither pains. nor expence. The garriſon amounted to three 
houſand foot and fix hundred horſe, and the town was amply ſupplied with proviſions: 

and: ory: ones: 5 the wn officers. of F uentes ene to him the anger, of 


* 


. 
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waſting his forces i in ſo arduous an enterprize, but he refuſed to liſten to their remon- 
ſtances, and began his operations without delay. They were carried on with a degree 

of {kill and vigour, which even vanquiſhed the reſiſtance of de Vic, whom Henry had 

ſent with a reinforcement to the aſſiſtance of the beſieged; The inhabitants, diſguſted 

with the extortion and inſolence of Balagny, co-operated with the arms of the Spa- : 

niards, and opened their gates to the aſſailants; the garriſon retired into the caſtle, but 

being ſoon compelled to ſurrender, from the want of proviſions, Cambray was again re- 
ſtored to the dominions of Spain. About this time the ſovereign pontiff, finding all 

his efforts for injuring Henry in the opinion of his ſubjects ineffectual, and ſeeing 

him firmly eſtabliſhed on his throne, abſolved him in form from the cenſures which had 


been e 48 him by his dredeeeſſors. 


a "TD. ok The duke of Mayenne had Os been diſguſted with the Spaniards, 
and his inclinations had led him to court a reconciliation with his ſoveregin, but a ſe- 
cret vow not-to acknowledge Henry. till abſolved by the pope ſrom the cenſures of the | 

church had hitherto reſtrained him from complying with the dictates of loyalty. That | 2508 
obſtacle being now removed, the accommodation, equally wiſhed for by both parties, | | 
was ſpeedily effected; the terms granted to the duke, though not ſo adyantageous as thoſe 
which he had formerly rejected, were {till highly favourable. By an edict granted at : 
Folembray, in the month of January, the king formally reſtored him to all the po. 
ſeſſions of his houſe; promiſed to pay attention to the demands of the dukes of Mercœur 
and Aumale; reſigned to him, as cautionary towns, Chalons upon Sione, Seure, and 
Soiſſons, with the government of Chalons for himſelf, and that of Burgundy for his 
eldeſt ſon; and undertaok to pay all the debts which — and his friends had contract. 
ed, both as individuals and as chiefs of the party ©. Theſe conditions being ſettled, the 
duke repaired to Monceaux, where he experienced a moſt gracious reception from the, 

: king, to whom he, vowed a fidelity which he ever after inviolably preſer ved. 


The Joke of Guiſe diſplayed by his atchievements in . the ſincerity of his ſub- 
| miſſion ; he ſurprized Marſeilles ; reſtrained the incurſions of the duke D*Epernon, and 
reduced that haughty chieftain to implore the clemency of his ſovereign. Henry himſelf, „ 
after his return from Franche-Compte, had entered Picardy and inveſted La Fere; the - 4 "7 
ſtrength of the fortifications, and the number of the garriſon, had determined him to relin- 0" 
quiſh his hopes of reducing it by aſſault, and to depend on the more flow but certain es.. 
fects of famine. The Spaniards, commanded by the archduke Albert, who had ſueceeded 1 
the count of Fuentes in the government of the Low Countries, abandoned the imprar- 5 
ticable deſign of preſerving La Fere, and formed the reſolution of beſieging ſome other 8 
frontier town * ene might compenſate for the loſs of that Hiace. . A OE oy: ; 
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France, and a zefous officer of the League, whoſe ſolicitations for the rank of mareſ- 
chal had been rejected by Henry, repreſented the defenceleſs ſtate of Calais, and urged 
the archduke to attempt its reduction. Albert cloſed with the propoſal, and entruſted 
the conduct of the enterprize to Rone himſelf, whoſe bold and active * Te to 
bis military ill, eminently, qualified him for the yore. ; | 


In order to deceive Henry, the archduke till affeQed to project the relief of 1 Fere, 
and began his march towards that place, while de Rone fuddenly turned to Calais with 
a ſelect body of troops, and poſſeſſed himſelf, after a faint reſiſtance, of the two forts, 
Which commanded the entrance of the town and harbour. He was quickly followed by 
Albert and his whole army; the ſuperior numbers of the Spaniards ſoon penetrated into: 
the ſuburbs, and ſecured the town, and the caſtle alone continued to reſiſt their arms. 
To reinforce the..garrifon of that fortreſs, Matelet, governor of Foix “, had opened a 
paſſage for himſelf and three hundred companions through the enemy's lines. But even 
this additional force proved inſufficient to withſtand the vigorous attacks of the Spa- 
niards ; and Henry had the mortification to behold the. colours of Spain flying on the 
citadel of Calais, at the moment that he had advanced from La F ere at the bead of his: 
15 15 to the ſupport of the belieged.. 


The king tmmcdittety returned to Metis the ſiege of Li rere. while the chai; 
after repairing the fortifications of Calais, and leaving a ſufficient” garriſon to defend 
them, led his troops againſt the town of Ardres. From the ſtrength of that place, 
there were reaſonable grounds for ſuppoſing that it would reſiſt the arms of the Spaniards. 
till La Fere had ſurrendered ; and the vigorous ſallies made by the garriſon at firſt ſeemed: 
to juſtify this ſuppoſition. But no ſooner had the troops of Spain. poſſeſſed themſelves. 


of the ſuburbs, than the count of Belin, who commanded' in Ardres, baſely yielding to- 


dis fears, propoſed to his officers to capitulate. Though the propoſal was rejected with 
diſdain by a majority of the council of war, to which it was referred, yet the count, 
availing himſelf of his ſuperior authority, offered to open the gates, on condition that 
the garriſon ſhould march out with the honours of war: the offer was readily accepted: 
by Albert, and the capitulation was ſigned, the day preceding. that. on which the town ob. 
La Fere, after a ſiege of ſix months, ſurrendered to the arms of Henry. | 


Anxious to repair the diſgrace he had ſaftained by the ofs of Calls a+ Ardres, Henry, 
having ſtrengthened his army by conſiderable reinforcements, advanced with the view of 
bringing Albert to action. But that prudent general, having accompliſhed his object,. 
and ſecured, by ſtrong garriſons, the towns he had reduced, retired from the territorjes. 
* France into the 1 of. e and the ings, after 3 the caſtle of Imber- 


= 


; i 


ky 


court: 
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core by aſſault, and making an ien attempt on 1 ” returned to his capi 
tal, and left mareſchal Biron, with a body of 1 5 thouſand troops, to guard t he frontiers 


af Picardy. | „„ | | | COS 55 


* 
* 8 


- 


That eee officer did not long on flop his operations to the cautious | ſyſtem 
which had been preſcribed to him. He made incurſions into the province of Artois, re- 
taliated on that country the injuries of France, and extended his depredations along 
the ſouthern frontier of the Netherlands. The archduke had no ſooner reduced the 
town of Hulſt, in the ſiege whereof he had been for ſome time engaged, than he detach- 
ed the marquis of Varambon, with a conſiderable body of forces, to check the deftruc- 
tive progreſs of the French. Biron, apprized of his motions, advanced with rapidity to 
meet the marquis: by the ſuperiority of his military ſkill, he completely vanquiſhed his 
antagoniſt; the Spaniards, deluded into an ambuſcade, were routed. with conſiderable 
flaughter, and Varambon himſelf. was taken priſoner. The duke of Arſchot, who was 
appointed to ſucceed him, and to reſtore the honour of the Spaniſh arms, though he 
' ayoided the fate of his predeceſſor, was reduced to remain, a ſpectator of the deſtruction of 
the country, which Biron's cavalry: ſtill continued to infult and ravage, till the * 


of winter compelled 1 to retire. 


The ſatisfaction which Henry derived from the ſucceſs of his 3 was layed by 
the factieus and aſpiring fpirit of his nobles. The duke of Montpenſier, from his: 
known, facility of diſpoſition, was conſidered by the nobility of France as a proper re- 
preſentative to carry their injurious propoſals to the throne. The duke, in an audience 
he ſought and obtained from Henry, expatiated with much energy on the dangerous: 
ſtate of the kingdom, and the difficulties. that ſtill obſtructed the re-eſtabliſhment'sf the 
public tranquillity; the only meaſure, he ſaid, for completing this deſirable purpoſle,. 
was to reſign to the different governors the hereditary right to the provinces over which 

they preſided, and only to exact from them homage and allegiance. The zeal and grati- 
tude of theſe dependent. princes would, he inſi ſted, for ever attach them to his ſervice, 
and the troops they would conſtantly maintain for his ſupport would: enable him to tri- 
umph over his foreign enemies. The king remained ſome moments in ſilent indigna- 
tion; but no ſooner had the emotions of anger and aftoniſhment ſubſided, than he declared 
his reſolution rather to ſubmit to the moſt adverſe . than conſent to a propoſal 


* 


42 Such was the ſhameful profligacy of thols-rainifters to whom Henry had a the management 85 the 
revenue, that he was frequently reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs. Juſt before his attempt on Arras, he wrote the 
following note to his fayourite Sully I am very near the enemy, and have ſcarcely a horſe to carry me into bat= 
*: tle, nor a complete ſuit. of armour to put on; my ſhirts are all ragged, my doublets out at the elbows, my kettle _ 
- _ &: is ſeldom on the fire; and theſe two laſt days I have been obliged to ſhift far a dinner, my purveyors having in- 
formed me that they have no longer wherewithal to ſupply my table.” Yet his miniſters at the fame 1188 en- 
vis allthe luxuries Tees as CODES oF Memaires de Sully,, iv. viii. 
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that would fix only an empty ſceptre in bis hand, and reduce him to the ſhadow of roy- 
alty. His remonſtrances awakened the duke of Montpenſier to a juſt ſenſe of his teme- 
_ rity ; he implored the forgiveneſs of his ſovereign, and, by his future fidelity, diſcon- 
certed the deſigns of thote who had Hates him to act a 1 1 880 ſo b a 1 of 


the blood we 2 


T king i convened an adembiy of the i they 3 met, at the 
abbey of Saint Ouen, at Rouen, on the fourth of November; when Henry addreſſed them 
in a ſpeech, as remarkable for its frankneſs and prudence, as for the becoming dignity 
with which it was uttered. He told them, that he meant to leave them at full liberty 
to propoſe, without fear, whatever they might think conducive to the public good ; that 
he would not attempt to impoſe any reſtrictions on their proceedings, though, he truſted, 
they would not make an ill uſe of this freedom by any effort to diminiſh the ſovereign 
authority, in which conſiſted the principal ſtrength of the kingdom: he exhorted them 
to act with firmneſs and unanimity, to afford relief to the people, to enable the treaſury. 
to diſcharge. the debts of the laſt reign; to diſplay their juſtice in the reduction of exor- 
bitant ſalaries, without ſeeking to diminiſh ſuch as were neceſſary ; and to provide, for 
the future, a fund, exempt from all incumbrances, ſufficient for the ſupport of the army. 
He obſerved, that ſo the meaſures propoſed appeared to be dictated by juſtice and public 
fpirit, he ſhould be as willing to ſanction and confirm them as if they had been of his 
own contrivance; that they ſhould not find him pleading his age, his experience, or 
perſonal qualities, as exemptions from any juſt regulations, though princes too oſten 
- preferred pleas that were much leſs defenſible ; but that he would ſhew, by his example, 
that it wasnoleſs the duty of Longs to enforce edicts, than of ſubjets to . them. 


5 8 17 fai . I were deſirous to paſs for a Mcilful orator, 1 ſhould have in- 
&« troduced into my ſpeech more fine words than good will; but my ambition aims at 

e ſomething higher than the art of ſpeaking well; 1 YE to the glorious title of 

« Deliverer and Reſtorer of France; I have not called you together, as my predeceſſors 

« have done, to oblige you to ſhew an_implicit ſubmiſſion to my will and pleaſure ; I. 

„ have aſſembled you for the purpoſe of receiving your advice, and with the i intention to 

40 * purſue i it ; in ſhort, to put myſelf into 7255 e my guardians . N 


The meaſures adopted by this aſſembly, 8 8 the revenue equal to ds expen- 
diture, were ſuch as betrayed their ignorance and preſumption. They greatly exaggera- 
ted the actual receipts, and, after impoſing a tax of five per cent. on all objects of mer- 
chandize and proviſions, (com alone excepted) the produce of which they conſiderably 
| . oy es anew EEG, under the F denomination of The Council” 


— 


1 43 Sully. eh, . ik Note. 
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of Reaſon, the members whereof were choſen by themſelves. They dectesd that one half 


ef the re venue ſhould be retained by this council, for the diſcharge of arrears, penſions, 
ſalaries, and other public debts and engagements; and for erecting and repairing forti- 


fications, roads, and all public. works. A ſimilar council to this, though with power leſs | 


extenſive, ſubſiſted at this very time, and had proved. its total incompetency to the effect- 
ing any of thoſe purpoſes for which it was originally inſtituted; this example, however, 


had no effect on the aſſembly, who perſiſted in urging the adoption of their own plan; 

but a few months ſufficed to ſhew their ignorance; for the members of the council 
finding themſelves wholly inadequate to the taſk. they had been choſen to perform, 
preſſed the king to accept their reſignation with greater earneſtneſs than they had at firſt 

ſolicited their appointments; and things returning. into their old channel, the king ap- 

pointed Sully to ſuperintend the finances, in the diſcharge of which arduous office that 

able miniſter diſplayed a degree of uy, N and 2 tak has ſeldom been 

e and never exceedet. | 


— 


A D. 1 1807. ] ' Joyeuſe, bs had 1 the habit of a monk to 4 that of X 


| ſoldier, now forſook the falling fortunes of the League, and opened the gates of Thou- 


louſe to the royaliſts. Fhe duke of Nemours had alſo determined to return to his alle- 
giance, when death interrupted his negociations; his brother, however, concluded: the 


= treaty which he had begun, and reconciled himſelf ro the crown ;. but while the autho- 
rity of the king thus daily appeared to acquire additional. ſtrength, an event occurred 
which 1 the ardour of his Oe Wet friends,.and revived the h of his 
enemies. 8 5 | | 


 Argjens had lately ſubmitted to the king of P ad; . Cicizens, HTO wich a 


confirmation of their ancient privileges, had obtained an exemption from the admiſſion of 


a garriſon of regular troops. But though fifteen thouſand: of the inhabitants were en- 


rolled for the purpoſe of defending the city, yet ſo negligent were they in the diſcharge | 
of this important duty, that the walls were left almoſt unprotected, and the gates almoſt: 
' wholly. unguarded. Their negligence had not eſcaped the knowledge of Porto-Carero, 


governor of Dourlens, a brave and enterpriſing officer, who, encouraged by the vicinity 
of his ſituation, formed a plan for taking Amiens by ſurprize. He marched-from Dour- 


lens with three thouſand: men, and, concealed by the darkneſs of the night, reached, at 
dawn of day, on the eleventh of March, a hermitage about a quarter of a mile from the 
capital of Picardy. Thirty of his ſoldiers, diſguiſed as peaſants carrying goods to mar- 

| ket, with arms beneath their frocks, were ſent forward as ſoon as the gates of-the city: 
were opened, and having purpoſely overturned a cart, loaded with filberts, on the draw - 
bridge, contrived to amuſe the guards, till their comrades arrived to their aſſiſtance, when 


they maſſacred the aſtoniſhed' centinels, and; after a light 1 made themſel ves 
maſters of the town 45. ERC | 


4 Matthieu, tom, l. liv, 2. p. 232. 
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Tze loſs of a city ſo important, as well from its ſtrength as from its vicinity to Paris, 


threw Henry into the utmoſt conſternation. Calais, one of his principal ſea- ports, was 
already in poſſeſſion of the enemy, and Philip, by his preſent conqueſt, was enabled to 
extend his depredations to the very gates of the metropolis. The only conſolation which 
Henry received under this misfortune, was from the zea} and fidelity of Sully, who, by 
exertions of vigour and perſeverance adapted to the emergency of the caſe, enabled him 
to take the field with expedition, and to purſue the moſt effectual meaſures for the reco- 
very of the town he had loſt, The mareſchal Biron was firſt ſent, with a detachment of 
_ four thouſand men, to reſtrain the excurſions of the garriſon, and keep the enemy in 
awe; and the king himſelf, when a ſufficient force was collected for forming the ſiege, 

' repaired to the 8 e362 in | about the . 5 May, attended ” his 
I OT court. 


5 


delle the 1 many of the Proteſtant nobility, FI the opportunity Crabs 


for ſecuring any terms they might chuſe to impoſe on their ſovereign, entered into a 


conſpiracy, at the inſtigation and, under the direction of La Tremouille, the object of 
which was to enforce a compliance with. their propoſals, and, in caſe of reſiſtance, to 
turn their arms againſt the king. But timely precautions being taken, the plan fell to 
the ground 7. The zeal of the duke of Mayenne, on the contrary, was eminently diſ- 
played in ſecording the efforts of a monarch whom he had ſo long oppoſed; and Henry, 
having received a reinforcement of four thouſand Engliſh troops, was enabled to puſh 
the ſiege with vigour. The garriſon, however, defended the place with uncommon per- 
ſeverance, nor was their confidence diminiſhed by the death of their leader, who fell in a 
deſperate ſally, the defence being conducted with be" fame Kill and fpirit by his ſucceſ- 
ſor, the marquis of Montenegro. | ' 


Philip, 8 at the progreſs of the es, at length 3 the archduke to 
march to the relief of Amiens, with an army of twenty-five thouſand men: on the 


fiſteenth of September, the Spaniards appeared in ſight of the French camp; when the 


mareſchal de Biron, tranſported by his uſual ardour, and regardleſs of the ſuperiority of 
the enemy's numbers, adviſed the king to accept their offer of battle; but this advice 
was ſucceſsfully oppoſed by the more prudent remonſtrances of the duke of Mayenne, 
who reminded Henry, that he came not there to fight, but to take Amiens. The French 
accordingly kept within their intrenchments, and the archduke, having in vain en- 
deaveured to provoke them to battle, retired to Arras, leaving Amiens to its fate, which 
ſurrendered to the king, about the end of September. [ | e 


4 
"I 


1 e * | 8 
y — Aﬀter the reduQion of | hens, Henry extended his incurſions into the province of 


ZE 45 Mezerai, tom. x. p. 47. 8 - 47 Memoires de Sully, liv. ix. 
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Anoin and then turned his arms againſt Dourlens, which he inveſted on the ninth of 
October. But that city having been provided with every thing neceſſary to its defence, the 
French troops, who were already exhauſted by the fatigues they had ſuſtained at Amiens, . 
could make no impreſſion on the place: the works were retarded by a ſeries of unfayour-, 5 
able weather; and the roads, naturally heavy, were, by inceſſant rains, rendered wholly, EEE 5 : 
impaſſable to the artillery ; ſo that the king, convinced of his error, abandoned the hope- | 
leſs enterprize, and after diſbanding the greater part of his forces, and N his cavalry IM 


for the defence of. the frontier, returned to Paris. 


| A 5 1 898 0 e was ee the only part of France, i in which a fork 95 Te- 
dition was ſtill encouraged. The duke of Mercœur, by whoſe counſels and direction 
the diſcontented party were entirely influenced, had openly profeſſed a reſpect for the. 5 
throne, while all bis efforts were exerted for the ſupport of rebellion. . The king, how- 23 
ever, had not been deceived by his profeſſions, though his attention had hitherto been . E 
forcibly directed to other quarters; but he was no ſooner releaſed from the dread of an 
invaſion by the retreat of the Spaniards, than he determined to puniſh this haughty ſub- 
jeRt. Having aſſembled his forces early in the ſpring, he advanced as far as Angers, 
where he was met by the ducheſs of Mercceur,- who, having found means to intereſt in 
the favour of her huſband the fair Gabrielle D'Eſtrees, ſoon appeaſed the king's indigna- 
tion, and procured a pardon for her huſband. The ducheſs offered to beſtow the hand of 
her daughter, the heireſs of her father's extenſive poſſeſſions, on Cæſar, the ſon of Ga- 
brielle by Henry; and the nuptials were accordingly celebrated, with princely magni- 
ficence, at Angers, though the bride | was but fix, and the bridegroom. only four 


— 


years old . ET | + : 


The ck Atze e with 1 eth on account Gets his ial: to abr eabliſhes 
faith, ſtill continued their factious cabals, and endeavoured to excite a revolt in the kings TIES | 
dom. On the arrival of-the Engliſh and Dutch ambaſſadors at Nantes, whither Heary _ e 
had repaired after he had left Angers, they paid their court to them with unceaſing per- „ 1 
ſeverance; and as they knew that the principal object of their miſſion was to pte vent th 1 
coneluſion of a peace with Spain, they flattered themſelves they ſhould have little diffcul- 5 
ty in perſuading them to enter into their views. The ambaſſadors, however, paid no atten- 
tion to their remonſtrances, but confined themſelves merely to the Point they were or- | 
| dered to enforce. © The Engliſh ambaſſador, who was ſor: to ſecretary Cecil, offered, in Eo, 
the name of his miſtreſs, to ſend to Henry's aſſiſtance a. body of fix thouſand foot, and 5 
five hundred horſe, to be maintained at her own expence; and count Naſſau, the Dutch 
en voy, offered, in the name of the ſtate, four thouſand foot and a large train of artillery, 1 
beſides a farther ory in caſe Henry would make an effort to recover the cities -of Cas, ; e 
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lais and Ardres. The two ambaſſadors were inſtructed, if Henry ſhould be diſpoſed to 
clofe with their propoſals, immediately to conclude a treaty, offenſive and defenſive, be- 
tween France, England, and the Low Countries, againſt Spain, and to ſtipulate that nei- 
ther of the three powers ſhould liſten to any propoſals, either for a truce or peace with 
the common ao without the expreſs conſent of the other two. 


But Rl theſe propoſals were highly {ing to the martial foirit of the king, 
and held out to him the pleaſing proſpect of inflicting a juſt puniſhment on his greateſt 
enemy, he fortunately did not ſuffer ſuch conſiderations to ſtand in competition with the 
welfare of the ſtate, and the happineſs of his ſubjects. He told the ambaſſadors, that 
though he could not accept the offers of their ſovereigns, he retained a proper ſenſe of 


their kindneſs, and would, in no inſtance, deviate from that friendſhip which had ſo long 


ſubſiſted between them and himfelf: that though the ſituation of his affairs were ſuch 
as to render neceſſary the concluſion of a peace with Spain, nothing ſhould prevent him, 
from maintaining the fame intercourſe with them as before, nor from ſupplying them 
with money, whenever they might have occaſion for it, provided the ſums he advanced 
might be conſidered as payments of debts, that the Spaniards might thence derive no 
poſſible pretext for a renewal of hoſtilities, 


% 


He afterwards explained to them, with the utmoſt candour, the motives which ſuper- 


induced his determination to put an end to the war. His kingdom, he obſerved, was 


Hot, like England and Holland, ſecured by nature from hoſtile attacks, but was, on the 


_ contrary, open on all ſides to the enemy; his caſtles were unfortified, and deſtitute of 


ammunition; his marine was weak ; his provinces were laid waſte, and many of them 
almoſt de populated. He then expatiated on the numerous diſorders and abuſes which, 
amidſt the confuſion of foreign wars and domeſtic commot ions, had crept into the go- 
vernment, favouring that licentiouſneſs which is deſtructive of all ſubordination ; his 
power, he repreſented, as weak and unſtable ; and the royal anthority, as well as the moſt 
facred laws of the ſtate. were, he ſaid, alike diſregarded. The inference he drew from 


" theſe obſeryations, was the neceflity of an immediate peace, which alone, he maintained, 


-could avert the ruin of the ſtate. Henry did not forget to ſtrengthen his remarks by a 
_ compariſon between his own ſituation and that of England and Holland, who could en- 
gage in a war, in which their ſafety was involved, without being expofed to thoſe dan- 


pers which France muſt inevitably incur; and he reaſoned on- this point with ſo much 
- clearnefs and preciſion, and diſptayed ſo intimate a knowledge of the ſtate of thoſe 


countries, that the ambaſſadors themſel ves, while they admired the depth of his pene- 


tration, and the ſtrength of his judgment, could not but * the force of his 
arguments . 


— 


* 
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The Proteſtants, diſcouraged: by the conduct of the ambaſſadors, on whoſe protection 
and interference they had placed the firmeſt reliance, now gave up all idea of hoſtile, 
. meaſures, and only thought of procuring reaſonable conditions for themſelves. F ortu⸗ 
nately for them they had to deal with a prince who never forgot an obligation, and in 
whoſe mind the dictates of reaſon, almoſt invariably, roſe ſuperior to the ſuggeſtions. of. 
reſentment. After much deliberation, an edict, known in hiſtory by the appellation ok, 
the edict of Nantes, was drawn up, and-ſigned on the thirteenth of April, by which the 
rights of the Catholics - and Proteſtants were clearly aſcertained and eſtabliſhed on a 
| ſolid baſis, By this edi, the privileges granted by all former edicts to the Calviniſts | 
were confirmed; and they were admitted to a free exerciſe of their religion, (except in 
ſome, particular towns, with regard to which Henry had excluded himſelf from allowing 
that privilege, by private treaties with the different chiefs of the League) and to the 
een of places of traſt, as well in the courts of Veen as under ene. Fr Is 


Aﬀer paſſing dome time in Brittany, Se which he effeQually conciliated the af- 
fections of the inhabitants by his mildneſs, candour, affability and condeſcenſion, Henry 
returned through Touraine to his capital, and in every town through which he paſſed 
he received the maſt unequivocal demonſtrations of loyalty and attachment from all 
claſſes of people®?. From Paris he haſtened to Amiens, for the convenience of corre-- 
ſponding with his plenipotentiaries, who had opened a negociation with the Spaniards at ' 
Vervins, a town in Picardy. By the treaty of peace, which was ſigned on the ſecond of 
May, 1598, Henry conſented to relinquiſh his claims'on the city of Cambray, in return 
for which the king of Spain agreed to reſtore Calais, Ardres, Dourlens, and all the 
tons in France, which he Hay acquired at the a: of ſo much blood and treaſure. | 

By the peace of Vervine rrp was . to the 1 eve nd Henry had 
leiſure to attend to a ſubject which was ever neareſt to his heart, the relief and happineſs 
of his ſubjects. Under the vigorous and upright adminiſtration of Sully, who, though 
oſtenſibly acting but as ſuperintendant of the finances, officiated, nevertheleſs, as prime 
miniſter, the dreadful abuſes which prevailed in the collection and diſtribution of the 
revenue, were effectually remedied. Some idea of the extent of theſe abuſes may be 
Lune nben we conſider 1 855 the king' s revenue only amounted to thirty million of 


59 The magiſtrates of the different towns deputed one of their body to mn wat ſovereign; and many of 
the orators, imagining, probably, that the ſtrength of their loyalty would be meaſured. by the length of their ſpeech- 
es, ſpoke ſo long that Henry's patience was quite exhauſted. ' One of them, in the courſe of his ſpeech, inceſſantly 
made uſe of the expreſſions ( O moſt benign ! O moſt great) O moſt merciful king! on which. Henry inter- 
rupted him, ſaying—* Pray don't forget to add, O moſt weary !” Another having begun his, thus, “ Sire, Ageſilaus, 
« king of Lacedemon” - the king could not forbear exclaiming “ Veutre Saint Gris ! Ageſilaus, king of Lacede- 
9 mon had dined before he liſtened to long ſpeeches, and ſo will I.” Jaun de L Etcile— Mendires ds Sully, Se. 

SL Sos liv. ix.-Mezerai, ton. X. p. 73. 
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1 vres, wheivhs 78 were levied on the +a ap to the amount of © one Pures and ** | 
million 32. y ay 
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But that  Hippirieſs which Henry was anxious to impart to others, was too frequently 
{ ſtranger to his own boſom.” Previous to the maſſacre of Saint Bartholomew, Charles 
e Ninth had, from political motives; beſtowed on this prince the hand of his daughter 
Margaret, a princeſs of great perſonal beauty, but ſo ſtrongly addicted to amorous grati- 
Rcations, that, at the early age of twelve, ſhe is ſaid to have ſacrificed her honour to her 


_ paſſions. Marriages, in which inclination are rendered ſubſervient to policy, are ſeldom 


productive of felicity or comfort; Margaret, whoſe time was almoſt equally divided 
between religious duties and ſenſual enjoyments, though an object of admiration to a 


gay and gallant court, could make no impreſſion on the heart of her huſband, on whom, 


indeed, ſhe had beſtowed her hand with extreme reluctance. Yet was that heart moſt 
feelingly alive to the tender paſſions: the promiſcuous amours of his youth Henry had 
long forſaken! for the commanding charms of the fair Gabrielle, to whom he paid an 
undivided homage, and on whom he had ſucceſſively beſtowed the titles of marchioneſs of 
Monceaux, and ducheſs of Beaufort. Two ſons and a daughter were the fruit of 


theit illicit commerce; and Henry, deſirous of ſecuring to his offspring the peaceable 


/ 


ſucceſhon of the crown, had even entertained thoughts of procuring from the pope the 
eee of his natural children, and . his throne with the miſtreſs of 
his e 5 1 1 8 : 

4 . 1 609. 1 e . had, for ſeveral years, reſided at the caſtle of Udon, 
in Auvergne, had already conſented to the diſſolution of a marriage, the effect of con- 
Araiot; and the Roman Pontiff readily liſtened to a meaſure calculated to promote the 
future tranquillity of France; yet both Margaret and Clement expreſſed the moſt point- 
ed diſapprobation, when informed that Henry intended to raiſe the ducheſs of Beaufort 
to that dignity, Which her rival was called on to reſign. The paſſion of the king 
would, probably, have triumphed over all oppoſition, and have placed the crown on the 


head of his miſtreſs, had not his fame been preſerved from this N inſtance f 


weakneſs, by an event as deciſive, as it was unexpected. Henry t to celebrate the 
feſtival of Eaſter at his palace of Fontainebleau, and, at the inſtigation of his confef- 
ſor 5, he ordered the ducheſs of Beaufort to leave him for a few days, and to paſs the ho- 
lidays at Paris. The ducheſs received this command with tears; and though their ſe- 
paration was only meant to be ſhort, it was with difficulty they could prevail on them- 
ſclves to ſubmit to it. To the friendly care of Sebaſtian Zamet, a native of Lucca, who 
had been naturalized and reſided at Paris, a man of immenſe fortune and moſt pleaſant 
manners, to whale houſe he ene ee to e of the convivial en enjoy ments 


2 Memoires de Sully, liv. x. | 53 Mezerai. 
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of the table; Huy"! recommended his beutel tliſttet Zamet received bis gueſt 


with all the aſſiduity of a courtier folicitous to pleaſe, and neglected nothing which he 
thought might contribute to render the abſence of her lover leſs irkſome. On Maundy 
Thurſday, the ducheſs, after/partaking of a dinner compoſed of all the delicacies in ſeaſon, 


in the preparation whereof her taſte had been peculiarly conſulted, expreſſed an incli- 
nation to hear the evening ſervice at the church of Saint Anthony, where ſhe was 


ſeized with fainting- fits, that rendered it neceſſary to carry her back immediately to 
Zamet's. As ſoon as ſhe arrived, ſhe went into the garden, and was ſeized with an 
apoplexy, which nearly depri ved her of life, When ſomewhat recovered, being ſtrong- 
ly prepoſſeſſed with the idea that ſhe had been poiſoned, ſhe inſiſted on being convey- 
ed to the houſe of her aunt in the cloiſters of Saint-Germain; but ſhe was no ſoon- 


er put to bed than the moſt violent convulfi ons came on, which diſtorted her features in 


a manner too ſhocking for deſcription; and, after ſuffering. the moſt excruciating pains, 


ſhe expired, on the Sunday morning, in the bloom of youth and beauty. Henry, on 
receiving the news of her death, abandoned himſelf to all the tranſports of ſorrow; 


and, indeed, the excellence of her character ſeemed to juſtify the exceſs of his grief. But 


the lenient hand of time, and the ęager remonſtrances of his friend and favourite 


Sully, at length arouſed 9 Tom his dation Link and d recalled him to the THE 9 his 


om bon's | | - 


Dürig thele tranſactions, the regiſtration of the edict of N antes, by the parliament of 


Paris, had ſuffered great difficulties ; the Catholic clergy maintained that the privileges it 
_ inſured to the Calviniſts, would give them a decided ſuperiority over the members of 


the eſtabliſhed church, and even render them independent on the king. By Henry's 
orders the edict was ſubmitted to a freſh inveſtigation ; ſuch of the obſervations of the 


clergy as appeared to be founded i in reaſon were duly attended to; and, after the matter 3 


had been diſcuſſed by the Hugonots themſelves, certain modifications and reſtrictions 


were adopted, which, without deſtroying the ſpirit of the edict, rendered it leſs objec- 
Ariat to. the Catholics. 11 Th thow Hb. ghee on the aan tn of F pendent | 


On the death of the dueheßs i ene Markalees bad profeſſed an entire Steer 
to the will of her royal conſort, only ſtipulating for herſelf a decent ſubſiſtence, and the 
payment of her debts; and Clement had, accordingly, pronounced her marriage, as the 


effect of conſtraint, as well as on account of the conſanguinity of the parties, who were 
related in the third degree, illegal and void. But the king was diverted from the im- 
mediate thoughts of a ſecond union, by a paſſion for Henrietta de Balzac, daughter to 
Francis de Balzac, lord of Entragues, by the celebrated Mary Touchet, miſtreſs to 
Charles the Ninth. His affection for this lady was not lefs erin than ſudden ; and 


— 
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pe took care to profit by it; for, though ſhe had already forfeited her pretenſions to 
chaſtity, ſhe refuſed to comply with the king's .deſires, until ſhe had extorted from 
- him a preſent of one hundred thouſand crowns, and a written promiſe that he would 
' marry her in caſe ſhe ſhould produce him a ſon, ere the expiration of the year 55. To this 
artful and intereſted beauty, whom he ſoon after created marchioneſs of Verneuil, Henry 
now transferfed that affection which he had fo lately vowed to the ducheſs of Beaufort; 
yet the moments allotted to pleaſure diminiſhed not his application. to buſineſs, and the 
intrigues of the duke of Savoy. made him quit the embraces of a miſtreſs to attend to the 


Cares of a throne. 


The . "of Savoy, 1 by the diftraQed ſtate of Francs es the teign of 
the Third Henry, had, notwithſtanding his obligations to that monarch, embraced the 
moment of civil commotion to poſſeſs himſelf of the marquiſate of Saluces, »hich belong- 


ed to the crown of France. By the treaty of Vervins, he had agreed to ſubmit his 


pretenſions to the arbitration of the ſovereign Pontiff; but had conſtantly endeavoured 
to avert a deciſion, which, he knew, muſt deſpoil him of the territory he had thus dar- 
ingly uſurped. Confiding in the arts of negociation, and in his own ill and addreſs, 


Hs adopted the reſolution of repairing to Paris, and treating with Henry in perſon. By 


the courteſy of his manners, and the ſplendour of his gifts, he ſoon attached to his in- 
tereſt the principal favourites of Henry. The Marchioneſs of Verneuil eſpouſed his pre- 


tenſions with warmth ; but Henry refuſed to ſacrifice to his paſſion the dignity of his - 


crown, and in this virtuous reſolution, he was inflexibly confirmed by the remonſtrances 
of Sully, whom no den could ever ſeduce from the ſtrict line of 5 duty. 


A. D. | 1600. The duke of Savoy, after 3 in „ a vaſt "Sits of money 
in bribes, could only obtain a delay of three months, which time he employed in pre- 
paring to reſiſt the attack which he knew would be made on his territories. At the 


expiration of the time, the king, with an army of ſeven thouſand foot and twelve 


hundred horſe, attended by a formidable train of artillery, ſupplied by the good 
management of Sully, who had lately been promoted to the poſt of grand-maſter of the 
ordnance, repaired to the frontiers of Savoy. The military operations were carried on 
with vigour and effect. The town of Bourg in Breſſe was reduced by the mareſchal, 
now duke, of Biron ; Montmelian and Chamberry were taken by Sully ; while Con- 
flans, Miolens, Montiers, Saint- Jacome, Saint-Jean de Morienne, and Saint-Michael, 
opened their gates to the king. Still four important fortreſſes, of ſuch ſtrength as to 


be. deemed impregnable, remained to be. ſubdued; viz. the caſtles of Bourg, Mont- 
melian, Charbonnieres, and Fort-Saint-Catharine. This taſk was entruſted to Sully, 


who could alike diſtinguiſh himſelf in the field and the cabinet; and, after ſuſtaining 


5 * 95 Mymoires de Sully, liv. x ii.. Es 
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incredible ſatigue, and being continually thwarted in his operations by the treachery of _ 
the duke of Biron, and the envy of ſome other generals, his courage, perſeverance, and © 
addreſs ſurmeunted every difficulty; the four fortreſſes were compelled to ſurrender. _ 


Fort St. Catharine was, at the e requeſt of the citizens of Heiner totally de- | 5 
moliſhed. ; ; 


The miniſters of Henry, alarmed at the violence of his paſſion for the marchioneſs of 
Verneuil, had, with difficulty, extorted from him a permiſſion to negociate a marriage ' 
for him with an Italian princeſs. Mary of Medicis, daughter to Francis, grand duke 
of Tuſcany, by the archducheſs, Jane of Auſtria, daughter to the emperor Ferdinand, N FR 
being deemed a proper conſort for their ſovereign, the miniſters accelerated the-comple=  .. | 5 
tion of the treaty, and Sully was appointed to communicate the intelligence to the 5 | i 
king. Henry was ſo ſtricken with the news, that he remained ſilent, in violent agita- | 
tion, for a conſiderable time; at length he exclaimed, 4+ Well, well, be it fo, there is no 
« remedy. If T muſt marry for the good of my kingdom, I muſt.” —The ill-ſucceſs of 
his firſt marriage had rendered him averſe from a ſecond; and the dangers of war appear » 
ed leſs formidable to Henry than thoſe of matrimony. The treaty was concluded in 1 599, 
but the marriage was not conſummated till the following year. The princeſs left 
Florence on the ſeventeenth of October, and, taking ſhipping at Leghorn, proceeded, un- 
f der an eſcort of ſeventeen gallies, to Toulon, whence ſhe proceeded, through Marſeilles 
and Avignon to Lyons, where the king arrived on the ninth of November, when the 
marriage ceremony was performed without any pomp 2 


— 


The marriage of ther: was followed by a treaty with the duke of Savoy, who 
finding himſelf difappointed of that aſſiſtanee which he had hoped to derive from the 
friendſhip of Spain, and equally deprived of the aid he had expected from the factious | | 
nobles of France, with whom he had entered into ſecret engagements, had recourſe to TE 8 

the mediation of the pope, through whoſe influence an accommodation was, at length, | | : 
effected. By this treaty the duke of Savoy, in return for the marquiſate of Saluces,, | = 
which he was permitted to retain, ceded to the king the fortreſſes of Cental, Monts, 
and Roqueſparviere, the whole of the country of Breſſe, and all the territories belong- 
ing to the houſe of Savoy on either banks of the Rhone, as far as Lyons, except the 85 
bridge of Grezin, and ſome other paſſes neceſſary to ſecure to the duke an entrance inte 
Franche-Comté; though he was reſtrained from tranſporting any troops over the river 
without the expreſs permiſſion of Henry, to whom he alſo engaged to pay one hundred 
thouſand crowns for the privilege of paſſing over the bridge of Grezin: it was farther 
ſtipulated, that the duke ſhould reſign to the king the citadel of Bourg, the bailiwick of 
Os, n and its e with all thoſe EP that ey oo. 
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longed to the province of Dauphins, on this ſide the Alps: the duke likewiſe renounced 
all pretenſions to the ſovereignty of Aus, Chouſy, Valley, Pont D'Arley, Seiſſel, Chana, 
and Pierre Chatel, and conſented to the demolition of the fortifications of Beche-Dauphin. 


A. D. 1601, The reſtoration of tranquillity afforded eiae and opportunity to 
cultivate and improve the pleaſing and ſalutary arts of peace; through the vigilance 
and inflexible integrity of Sully, regularity, order, and honeſty were introduced into the 
finances; the encouragement of the old manufactures, and the eſtabliſhment of new ones, 

were attended to; commerce was protected and extended; and agriculture reſtored. But 
the attention of Henry was not confined to the internal economy of the ſtate; he view- 
eld with a jealous eye the hoſtile diſpoſition of Spain, and aſſiſted with his advice the re- 
volted ſubjects of the Netherlands. The war which was carried on in thoſe parts ſup- 
plied him with a pretext for viſiting Calais, which he the more eagerly ſeized, as he knew 
it would excite the apprehenſions of the Spaniſh court. The conduct of the Spaniards, 
indeed, would have juſtified the adoption of more deciſive meaſutes than the king was 
diſpoſed to purſue : after many fruitleſs attempts to break off tlie alliance that ſubſi ſted 
between France and the Swiſs Cantons, and to prevent the interference of the pope in 
the diſpute with regard to the marquiſate of Saluces, from the conviction that it muſt 
_ prove unfavourable to the duke of Savoy, they had ſent troops to the aſſiſtance of that Prince 
during the laſt campaign, under the command of the count de Fuentes. Anxious to 
excite an inſurrection in France, they had encouraged the treacherous, deſigns of the diſ- 
contented nobles, and had entered into particular engagements with the dukes of Biron 
and Bouillon; the count of Auvergne, and the prince of Joinville; and the king had 
recently received intelligence of their inſidious intrigues with the inhabitants of Metz, 
Marſeilles and Bayonne. | 5 
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To 3 1 0 the Aifpleaſure of. Henry, news was about >” time 3 from 
| Spain, that the French ambaſſador at Madrid had been publicly inſulted, and ſome 
5 French gentlemen of diſtinction, who, in a fray with ſome Spaniards, in which the 

5 latter were the aggreſſors, had killed two of their adverſaries, had been forcibly taken 
from his houſe and thrown into priſon. Henry, on the receipt” of this informa- 
tion, ſwore, i in a moſt violent rage, % that if he could: but once ſee his affairs reduced 

4 to order, and obtain a ſufficient ſupply of money, he. would commence ſuch a furious 

war againſt the Spariards, that 8 ſhould repent their Furs in s compelled 
him to take up arms 27.“ | 
5 The e alarmed at he preparations making by Henry for 5 intended j journey 
- to Calais, and impreſſed with the idea that the French monarch, would . the 


. „FC EY 7 Memoires de Sully, liv, xi. 
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infult his e had ſuſtained at Madrid by obſtructing the ſiege of Ostend. which 
the Spaniards had lately begun, ſent an ambaſſador to him, under the pretence of com- 
plimenting him on the queen's pregnancy, in order, if poſſible, to diſcover his real inten- 
tions. The king, without affording him any fatisfaction on the point he was ſent te 
inveſtigate, ſeized the opportunity to prefer his own complaints againſt Spain; aſſuring 
the ambaſſador, at the ſame time, that he would not be the firſt to commence hoſtilities, 


provided his maſter did not compel him to come to a rupture, by gl, to ata the i 


fame treacherous conduct which he had hitherto obſerved. 


* 
— 


* 


The queen of England, apprized of Henry $ arrival at Calas Nr to Böer 
in the hope of having a perſonal interview with her ally : the king too was equally anxi- 
ous to have a conference with that princeſs, but ſome obſtacles occurred, which have 
never been explained, to prevent the gratification of their mutual wiſhes.” Lord Sidney, 

however, was ſent to Calais with letters for Henry, in which Elizabeth tells * her dear 
and well-beloved brother, that her concern at not being able to ſee him, was greatly. 
<« encteaſed by the conſideration that ſhe had ſomething to communicate to him, which 
* ſhe did not dare to confide to any other perſon, or even commit to „ and yet, ſic 


— — 


6 ald, the was on n the point of returning to London.” 3 1 


1 1 _ : : : 2: end? > 45 3 


The 158 5 s curioſity being ſtrongly b by this 8 paſſage of the et 


letter, he ſent for Sully, whoſe ingenuity was unſucceſsfully exerted in ſearch of an ex- 


planation. But as the ſecret ſhe had to communicate appeared, both to the miniſter 
and his ſovereign, to be important, Sully was ſecretly dif] [patched to England; and; that 
no one might gueſs the motive of his journey, it was given out that the ſole object of 
his voyage was the gratification of his curioſity in viewing a country he had never yet 
viſited. The queen received him with every mark of refpect. She held a long eule 
ſation with him on the fituation of affairs in Europe, on which ſhe expatiated with fuck 
perſpicuity, ſuch promptneſs, and diſcernment, that Sully was loſt in aſtoniſhment. 
He was now convinced, that ſhe herſelf was the ſource whence the'energy of her go- 
vernment was derived; and he plainly perceived, that ſhe had a perfect knowledge of 
the political intereſts of the different European powers, of their reſpeQive ftrength, their 
relative ſituation, and internal reſources; from whence, and from deep 1 the 


* 


was enabled to judge of their means of attack and defence. „5 8 IO od 


SY 
- 4 > | ” : 4 $4 3 fs * 


Sully was cquilly ſurprized to fad, that a h ſhe had neter conferred with 1 Has 
on the intereſts of Europe, they had both entertained the ſame ideas, and laid the ſame 


plan. Tbey had both conceived the deſign of forming a new political ſyſtem, and of 


eſtabliſhing a balance of power,” in order to check the aggrandizement of the houſe of 
Auſtria. This was only to be effected by giving birth to new ſtates, whoſe wealth and 
power might be founded on the ruins of that which they intended to humble. Eliza- 
beth propoſed to unite the forces of France with thoſe of England, for the purpoſe of 
Ver, IV. . Keg EE eſtabliſhing, 


LY 
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eſtabliſhing, on a ſolid foundation, the independence of the united provinces of the Ne- 


*therlands ; but, while they humbled the houſe of Auſtria, ſhe meant that the powers 


employed in the undertaking ſhould proportion their deſires to their circumſtances, and 
not ſeek to extend their own influence, fo far as to excite the jealouſy of the neighbour- 
ing princes ; that in deſpoiling Spain of the Low-Countries, they ſhould not think of 
ſecuring to themſclves any part of a territory, the poſſeſſion. of which, by encreaſing 
their power, might render them juſt objects of apprehenſion. to the other potentates of 
Europe. 'For”—ſaid ſhe—* if the king my brother ſhould diſplay a wiſh to be- 
«© come proprietor, or only liege-lord, of the United-Provinces, I do not conceal from 

% you, that I ſhould conceive a well-founded jealouſy of him: on the other HANG; I 
«© ſhould not be offended were he to entertain the ſame fears with regard. to me.” The 
chief object of her conference with Sully, aud of the grand project ſhe had conceived, 
was to reſtore Germany to the ſame ſlate of liberty it had formerly enjoyed with re- 
gard to the election of its emperors, and the nomination of the king of the Romans; to 
render the United-Provinces independent on Spain, and to form them into a powerful 
republic, by the annexation, if neceſſary, of ſome of the diſmembered provinces of Ger- 
many ; to make the fame arrangements in Switzerland, by adding to it certain frontier- 
eountries, particularly Franche-Compte and Alſace ; and, finally, to reduce all religions 
to thoſe which appeared the moſt * N in ng! the © Catholic, the . 
tant, and Calviniſtic. | 


[Henry had 1 Ke ns plan, and had never e his 8 on the 
ſubject to any other than Sully. That miniſter, hearing the queen develope this project 
with equal eloquence and ſagacity, did not heſitate to explain to her the ideas of his 


ſovereign, and to profeſs his own admiration of herſelf. But as ſhe had frankly opened 


all her plans to him, he thought it neceſſary, in return, to explain, without reſerve, the 
ſtate of the French finances, and the impoſſiblity of Henry's engaging, at that time, in 
ſchemes ſo extenſive, which would require ſuch vaſt ſupplies of men and money. He ac- 
e that his ſovereign was endeavouring to collect all the neceſſary forces for 
that purpoſe, but that a delay of ſome years was indiſpenſably requiſite; the houſe of 
Auſtria being, as yet, too powerful to fall beneath the efforts of a league into which 
France could not enter, and too rich not to overturn the feeble endeavours which that 
kingdom might make, at the preſent period, though ſupported by England and the United 
Provinces. He obſerved, that it would be ufeleſs and imprudent to carry on a war mere 
_ ly defenſive againſt an enemy thus powerful; and that, during the delay neceſſary for 
reſtoring. to their proper ſtrength the military and naval forces. of France, her finances, 
ber government, and commerce, they might endeavour to engage in the league ſuch of 
the ſovereign princes of Germany as were moſt expoſed to the tyranny of Spain. 
Sully concluded by telling the queen, that Henry would be greatly rejoiced, if the rea- 
„ met with her e ; __ he a be * bye that, 


. 


ſociation, ſigned by them all, and of which each kept a copy; in this deed, which on 
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1 from their alliance, a ſource of mutual advantage and immortal honour might be de- 
8 rived, „ CR e echo. 
bo Henry, as {bid as he had hides 15 the afery of his frontier towns, RF P's to 
1 Foatiitiobleay, where the queen, on the ſeventeenth of September, was delivered: of a SEES ON 
1 ſon; to the inexpreſſible joy of her conſort, as well as of the whole e who __ | 
1 gan to manned for the fatal effects of a diſputed ſucceſſion. . e 
. } i 8 D. 2 1 But the GarisfaQion which 1 „ on tha birth of a 8 15 
28 was, unhappily, allayed by the ſeditious practices of his diſcontented nobles; the chief 
E: of whom were the dukes of Bouillon, Epernon, and Biron**. The laſt, whoſe ſplendid ; $3 
0 | atchievements eclipſed the military fame of his father, and who openly boaſted that to IS 
—_ him was Henry indebted for his crown, had long been endeavouring to overthrow the 
= fabric his valour had contributed to raiſe. Bred in camps, and neglectful- of all acqui- 
1 ſitions but thoſe which tend to form the ſoldier and the general, his abſtemiouſneſs, vi- 
be gilance, and induſtry, in profeſſional purſuits, were counterbalanced by his ignorance, 
{2 envy, vanity and arrogance: his extravagance was boundleſs, and ſuch his propenſity 5 
. to gaming, that, in the courſe of a ſingle year, he is faid to have loſt the immenſe ſum 
* of five hundred thouſand crowns. He had entered into a.ſecret engagement with the duke | . 
8 of Savoy and the king of Spain; the firſt of which princes had engaged to give him one 3 
= of his daughters in marriage, while the laſt had promiſed to inveſt him with the duchy of \. 
3 Burgundy, Franche-Compte, and the county of Charolois?. The king, apprized of his | | | 
Hh © treachery, had taken an opportunity, during his ſtay at Lyons, to reproach} him with : 
5 his diſloyal proceedings: Biron acknowledged the juſtice of the accuſations; profeſſed 
3 . the ſincereſt repentance ey BS _ e and made the e profeliatins 0 of a c 
7 ture: 12178875 | 15 | | : 
5 e mindful off the duke' $ | former 3 promiſed to . Fa 55 9 ö 
. Nm to rouze his gratitude by a large pecuniary donation, and aware that his 
5 reſtleſs mind could ill brook a liſe of indolence, he ſtrove to give his activity a lauda- N 
7 ble direction, by appointing him ambaſſador, firſt, to the court of England, and after- 
1 Wards to the Swiſs Cantons. But Biron had no ſooner returned from executing theſe 
5 commiſſions, than he reſumed, with redoubled ardour, his ambitious projects. After re- 
8 newing his former alliances, he united in his treaſonable enterprize D'Entragues, father 
(5 to the marchioneſs of Verneuil, and the count of Auvergne, grand prior of France, ang „ 
; a natural ſon to Charles the Ninth . Biron, Bouillon, and Auvergne drew up a deed of af- „ 
| the trial of Biron was produted: m_—_ him, they et pledged their __ and 8 
F Memoires de Sully, liv, xii. 59 Vittorio Siri. vol. LY wok 1277 
+ 2 
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7 55 | honour to each other, to continue united for their common ſafety againſt all perſons 
whatever, without any exception; to preferve an inviolable ſecreſy with regard to all their 
FEE | tranſactions ; and to commit the deed of affociation to the flames in caſe either of the 
32 parties ſhould be detected and apprehended. Though haughty and fupercilious in his 
EE natural demeanour, Biron now affected the garb of courteſy ; and exerted the moiſt in- 
1 |  Gdious arts in order to acquire the affection of the populace, and to ſecure the attach- 
33 ment of the ſoldiery. The tongue of ſedition is never at a loſs for ſuhjects to captivate 
. the ears of a mob, and all thoſe topics which in all countries have been occaſionally. 
- uſed for the purpoſe of exciting a revolt were now energetically urged and induſtriouſly | 
circulated by this aſpiring traitor; he particularly expatiated on the improper nomina- 
tion to eccleſiaſt ical dignities, at the influence of the king's miſtreſs; on the public neg- 
lect of the reformed, by a prince who had abjured-their faith, and who meditated their 
extirpation; and on the daily multiplication of impoſts, by a ſovereign whoſe chief ſtudy: 
was to oppreſs his people. Fanned by the tainted breath of treaſon, the ſeditious flame 
won ods itſelf over the e of Cs "apps pp Atty SO. 
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5 : ee ds 1 wi e eye, 5 + of 8 was no ag 
=_—_ to his proceedings; but, impelled by his generous -ſpirit to aſeribe to reſtleſſneſs and 
E | i levity, what was really the reſult of the moſt dark and dangerous paſſions, he had incau- 
| tiouſly neglected the repeated remonſtrances of his faithful friend and miniſter, all 
who ſtrenuouſly urged him to the adoption of meaſures that might check in their in- 
fancy the daring deſigns of the factious and diſcontented. Biron, meanwhile, ſecure in 
the impunity he had been hitherto ſuffered to enjoy, already triumphed in the probable 
ſucceſs of his ſchemes; but one fatal inſtance of miſplaced confidence blaſted all his 
hopes. La Fin, a gentleman of Burgundy, diſtinguiſhed by a daring diſpoſition, prompt 
to form, and able to conduct the moſt deep and dangerous intrigues, had found means. 
to inſinuate himſelf into the good graces of Bir on, and had. been employed, both by him 
and the duke of Bouillon, in their moſt ſecret negociations- with Spain and Savoy; but 
he had lately regarded with jealouſy the aſcendancy which the baron de Lux had ac 
quired over the mind ef his patron **; and, inſtigated: by his nephew, the vidame of 
Chartres, he repaired to F 5 and revealed ee the * of. e ; 4 
e eee petminied-40 direct. . WE i ET IN} 


The king read REY ain the black li that wh „ to hum which con- 
. . ee names of many of the moſt illuſtrious nobles in France. Some of theſe had 
4 atually embarked in the treaſonable projects of Biron; others, by their known diſcon- 
tent, had afforded ſtrong grounds for belief that they would join the ſtandard, of revolt, 
; | | ; ; PE 
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17602. 5 HENRY THE FOURTH, | 45 


as ſoon as it was erected; and the remainder were probably added by La Fin, either at 


the ſuggeſtions of malice or envy, or elſe with a view to magnify. the importance of his 


perfidy. Let the danger was great and urgent, and Henry determined to viſit the differ- 


ent provinces of Poitiers, Guienne, and the Limouſin, to awe, by his preſence, the ſedi- 5 


tious ſpirit of the people, and to obtain more perfect information of the mareſchal's 

ſche mes. Each diy convinced him that he ſtood on the brink of a precipice; and, after 
a ſhort reſidence at Blois, he returned to Fontaineblean, determined, by ſome deciſi ve 
blow, to cruſh the conſpiracy, 1 8 it was een W the troops and treaſures of 


rebee, oth” vs | To | | . 


On his return from Switzerland; Biron had tia to his overnment of Burgundy, 


md diligently applied himfelf to ſtrengthen and ſecure; the moſt important cities in that 
province: confiding in the. affections of the inhabitants, and in the fidelity of the offi- 
cers whom he had appointed to the government of the fortified towns, he conſidered that 
country as a ſafe place of retreat, in caſe his deſigns were diſcovered before his r Fg 
rates were prepared to ſupport him. But of this reſource he had been depri yed by an arti- 
fice of Sully; under pretence of few caſting the cannon: throughout Burgundy, that 


miniſter, as grand · maſter of the ordnance, had obtained from the mareſchal all the artil- 


lery that belonged to his government; but no ſooner were theſe tranſ ported beyond the. 
juriſdiction of Biron, than Sully ſtopped the new pieces with which he had promiſed to 
replace them. The rage of Biron on this occaſion broke forth in open menaces; and his. 
ſuſpicions of a diſcoyery were ſoon after confirmed by intelligence of the private confer- 
ence which La Fi in had holden with the king ; but he ſuffered himſelf again to be de- 
ceived by the proteſtations of that traitor, who ſwore that he had not betrayed him, and 
that Henry was not appri ized of his deſigns. He was alſo conſcious, that were his ſove- 


reign to march againſt him, and declare him a rebel, he was incapable of reſiſting his 


arms: thus actuated by the powerful motives of hope and fear, he obeyed the royal 


ſummons, and, accompanied by his. Kd pe the count of Auvergne, repaired to the 


court at Fontainebleau. ,- Tn 2 - C 7 


Ci: £, 144 * 


Ve amidlt the Agen that M bim, = clemency_ of his FENDER had pro- 


vided him with a means of honourable ſafety. Henry had refol ved, and the generous 


reſolution had met the unanimous approbation of the council, to pardon Biron, and to 


conſign to oblivion all his paſt offences, provided he would candidly explain the nature 
andTendeney of his intrigues, that his ſovereign might in future be exempt from 15 
NT gt and fears, Wer had of late er his 9 N85 


Thrice tid Henry aſſay to make Ron ſenſible of bis error, fig to lead bitt to a Hank 


eonfeſſion of his guilt ; as often did he exhort and conjure him, not, by a yain denial: 
and uſcleſs reſerye, to deprive oe of. that e be: was ſo anxious to grant ;. 


aſſuring 


* 4 . 
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46 HISTORY OF PRANCE. [1603. 


aſſuring him, at the ſame time, that his cagernefs to learn every dance from his 


own mouth, did not proceed from a deſire to be informed of more than he already knew, 
but merely that he might have a ſpecious pretext for the. exertion of mercy. Theſe 


efforts unfortunately proved fruitleſs and ineffectual; Biron obſtinately perſiſted in 


denying what was already eſtabliſhed beyond the reach of confutation ; and, encouraged 
by the aſſurances of La Fin, he aſſumed the tone of inſulted probity, and perſevered in the 
ſtrenuous aſſertions of his own innocence. Henry, at length, fatigued with unavailing 
exhortations, reſolved to let juſtice take its courſe; mareſchal Biron and the count 

D' Auvergne were accordingly arreſted as they withdrew from the palace, and were 
Tk yy to the © TRIS the government of 227185 had been e conſerred on ae 


ny 


A commiſſion was 1 now directed to the parliament to artig thi 83 of theſe 
illoftrious culprits; and the proofs againſt Biron were ſo clear and poſitive, that not 

a doubt could be entertained of his guilt. He 'was' unanimouſly pronounced by his 
judges guilty of high-treaſon, and condemned to ſuffer the death of a traitor. The en- 
treaties of his friends prevailed on the king to change the place of execution ; he was 
beheaded, on the laſt day of July, in the court of the Baſtile; and, in his laſt moments, 
diſgraced, by alternate fallies of rage, and agonies of de the breed of Intrepid, 
which he had 2 8 ane 157 . of warts. . 

The count of Auvergne had 1 5 5 ad in 116 hols . with OY but 
Henry's regard for the brother of his miſtreſs, and his reſpect for the laſt male deſcen- - 
dant of the race of Valois, induced him not only to grant that nobleman his life, but at 
length to reftore him to liberty, an indulgence which the count afterwards repaid with 
the blackeſt ingratitude. Of the other conſpirators, the principal threw themſelves at 


- 


the feet of their ſovereign, who not only freely pardoned their offences, but even ſcreen- | 


ed their names from reproach; the baron de Fontenelles, whoſe treaſon was aggravated | 
by the acts of cruelty he had committed in Brittany during the civil commotions, was 
the only perſon who was made to atone by his death for his daring machinations and 
numerous crimes; he was tried by the great council of OY and. being, found ys 
was poblickly executed at the Place de Greve“. ü 

A. D. 1603 ] The ſpring 57 this year was marked by the * of Elizabeth, ancen 
of England, w whoſe remorſe for the murder of the queen of Scots, had embittered the laſt 
moments of a life which had alternately afforded ſubjec̃ts for admiration and abhorrence. 
dne left a character not leſs eminent for its talents (han deteſtable for its vices.) 
mio bad ever entertained the higheſt Wore? for the e et of this gh and 
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Henry, 


1604. | | HENRY THE FOURTH. - 1 
vho had concerted with her the depreſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, deplored, with great 


fincerity, the death of his old ally. His cloſe connection with England, and the ſtriẽt 


coincidence of their political -intereſts, rendered it of importance to him to acquire a 


thorough knowledge of the diſpoſition of her ſucceſſor; and Sully was diſpatched with- 


compliments of congratulation to James the'Firſt, who, by his aeceſſion to the throne, had 
united the dominions of England and Ireland to thoſe of Scotland. The penetration of 
Sully ſoon diſcovered in James a feeble and temporizing diſpoſition, wholly unfit for the 
completion of thoſe grand projects which had been embraced by his predeceſſor. Sully 


propoſed, in the name of his fovereign, a league with James, in conjunction with 


Venice; the United Provinces, and the northern crowns, in order to attack the Auſtrian 
dominions on* every fide, and depreſs Cop OAT Thighs: and exorbitant power of 


that ambitious family *%; +671 4145, | 43 | TR. ; 
But 9 15 the Fenin of the Engliſh monarch inadequate to ſuch vaſt enterprizes, 
Sully was obliged to depart from theſe extenſive views, and to concert with James the 


means of providing for the ſafety of the United Provinces. Even. this object was at- 


tended with conſiderable difficulty, ſrom the ſcruples which James entertained as to the 
encouragement of a people whom he conſidered as in a ſtate of rebellion*; but theſe 
were at length removed by the judicious remarks and remonſtrances of the Engliſh miniſ- 


He, therefore, agreed with Sully, ſecretly to ſupport the ſtates- general, in con- 
cert e Henry; leſt their weakneſs and deſpair ſhould oblige them to acknowledge the 


. 
-_ 


authority of their old maſter. By the treaty concluded on this occaſiort, it was ſtipu- 


lated; that the two kings ſhould allow the Dutch to levy forces in their reſpective do- 


minions, and ſhould ſecretly remit to that republic the fam of fourteen hundred thouſand 


livres a year for the pay of thefe forces: that the whole ſum ſhould be advanced by the 


35 king of France, but that the third of it ſhould be deducted from the debt due by him to 
queen Elizabeth: and if the Spaniards attacked either of the princes, they agreed to 


aſſiſt each popu f withe an bee of ten thoukng N and N with one 


ad 17 85 


A. p. 1604.) then: wetted by: inceſſant importunities, at tngek conſented to 
the reſtoration of the Jefuits, and to the demolition of the pillar which had been erected 


for the. purpoſe of perpetuating the attrocious attempt of Chatel, and the dangerous 


principles of the order to which he belonged. The ediC granted on this occaſion was 


not regiſtered by the parliament without confiderable oppoſition, But the king's diſpo- 


ſition to mercy and indulgence proyed inſufficient to conciliate the affections of thoſe 
aſpiring nobles whoſe views had for their excluſive object the gratification of their own 
intereſt and ambition. The duke of PW, who had been deeply wn ae in 8 3 


— 
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38-7 HISTORY OT FRANCE. * 5 11606. 
: = conſpiracy, in order. to — the ſtorm that hovered over his head, had retired to his 
N 5 principality of Sedan; and he now reſumed his correſpondence with the court of Spain 
2 5 and the count of Auvergne. That nobleman, unmindful of the clemency he had ſo 
lately experienced, involved i in his intrigues his ſiſter, the mat chioneſs of Verneuil, the 
king's miſtreſs; and her father, Francis. d 'Entragues, on whom. Henry had 'beftowed 
the rank of mareſchal, as the price of the conditional promiſe of marriage he had 
imprudently given to the daughter“. Their deſigns, however, were fortunately de- 
tected by the vigilance of Henry. The marchioneſs of Vernevil was for ſome days 
confined to her houſe; but the paſſion of the man triumphed over the juſtice. of the 
ſovereign, and Henry ſoon fle w to proſtrate himſelf at the feet of the haughty beauty, 
whoſe chains he found it impoſſible to break. D' Entragues, who had been condemned to 
ſuffer decapitation, was indebted for his life to the charms of his daughter; and the ſame | 
influence extended to the count of Auvergne, whoſe ſentence of death was es ſor 


the Py: 52 5 iſhment oy 5 3 i % np 6-126 

F, | "As D. 2800 1666. J Soch was the Stehe order, . and regularity ce 

by Sully into the finances, that the revenue, notwithſtanding the numerous incumbrances 
with which it was lately burdened, was now found greatly to exceed the expenditure, - 

| On the death of queen Elizabeth, there remained due to that princeſs from Henry, ſor 
8 | money advanced, and various expences incurred, the ſum of ſeven million three hundred 
and ſeventy- eight thouſand, eight hundred livres: to the Swiſs cantons, Henry owed thire 
ty ſive million, eight hundred twenty-three thouſand, four hundred and ſeventy-ſeven ,. 


\___ Livres, fx ſols: to the ſtates-general, nine million, two hundred ſeventy-five, thouſand _ 
"four hundred livres; and to his own ſubjects, for mortgages on the crown lands, compo- 

55 tions of penſions, and donations to tlie chiefs of the League, two hundred and thirty 

16 million, three hundred and eighty-four thouſand, two hundred and eighty-four livies, . 


; Theſe. debts, which amounted to near twelve million ſterling, were all liquidated, not-.. 
withſtanding the heavy expences incurred by, the king, in the erection of chyrches. | 

and various public buildings; in repairing all the bridges and roads throughout the J 

kingdom; in avgmenting his marine ; in repleniſhing his magazines and arſenals; in re- 
3 deeming the jewels of the crown, and in making additions thereto; and at the expira- 8 

tion of the year a conſiderable overplus remained to-be placed in the royal treaſ ury ; and 

8 all this was effected, through the extreme vigilance and good management of Sully, not 

| only without impoſing any additional burthen upon the people, but. « even while the bur. 


4 already impoſed eee a regular diminution, . — BO RE INES 


P; 


Ly —_ 


8 Bot e mne king 5 e nor the peadence of his miniſter, could Celts be the 
I: of , 2 8 Party, Genel by a reſtleſs ſpirit of ambition, headed | 
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1606.) . HENRY THE FOURTH, „ 


ed by the duke of Bouillon, and inſtigated and paid by the court of Spain, endeavoured - 
to ſcatter the ſeeds of revolt in various parts of the kingdom. The. Calviniſts, in parti- 
cular, evinced- a ſeditious diſpoſition, and ſeveral of their chiefs ſubſcribed a paper, 
the object of which was the eſtabliſhment of a Calviniſtic republic in the heart of 
France, free and wholly independent of the ſovereign?”. Fortunately, their perni- 
cious deſigns were fruſtrated by prudent exertions of. vigour, and well-timed acts 
of indulgence. To pyniſh the arrogance of the Juke of Bouillon, Henry collected a 


body of troops, and directed his courſe through Auvergne and the Limouſin, to the 
territories of that prince; but Bouillon, alarmed at his approach, and unprepared for 


reſiſtance, ordered the governors of the different towns that belonged to him to open 


their gates, and, by the apparent ſincerity of his ſubmiſſion and EONS of os Lent 


he diſarmed the immediate reſentment of Henry. 


835 * I 5 

But no 1 had the . to the 1 than freſh inſtances of the turbu- 
lence and diſobedience of this haughty vaſſal again awakened his indignation. Impelled 
by the remonſtrances of his favourite miniſter, who had hitherto only enjoyed the title 
of marquis of Roſny, but whom, on this occaſion, he created duke of Sully “e, Henry 
at length determined to adopt the moſt deciſi ve meaſures. With a ſmall, but watt. choſen 
army, and a formidable train of artillery, he departed trom Fontainebleau, about the end 
of March, 1506, and advanced, by rapid marches, towards the principality of Sedan. The 
duke, encouraged by the number of his friends at court, and by the vain hope that all 
the Proteſtants would riſe in his favour, at firſt employed the language of reſiſtance : he 


repreſented the fortifications of Sedan as impregnable ; and declared that, in defence of 


his city, he would ſacrifice his property and life. But when Henry pitched his camp 


before the walls of Sedan, the duke's pride and courage forſook him, and he ſued, with : 


becoming humility, for reconciliation and fayour, The king, ever kind and indulgent, lent 
a favourable ear to his ſupplications, and a treaty was ſigned, on the ſecond of April, by 


which Bouillon agreed, that he and the inhabitants of Sedan ſhould take the oath of fide- : 


lity to Henry, and that a royal garriſon and governor ſhould be maintained in that city 
tor four years. The duke, who had ſuch ſtrong reaſon. to dread the effects of the 


king's reſentment, eſteemed himſelf Happy in being ſuffered to TO on ſuch favour- 


able terms. 


_— 
* * 


-. To theſe martial be ſucceeded preparations for public rejoicing, and: iel 


follivity. The ceremony of the baptiſm of the dauphin and the two princeſſes of 


France was performed, with royal magnificence, at the palace of F ontainebleau, in the 
preſence of the ducheſs of Mantua, ſiſter t6 the queen, who ſtood godmother to the 


: 9 and of all the e nobility i in the Mes But the LOR and hap-. 8 
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©  pineſs at this time enjoyed by the people had nearly experienced à fatal interruption. Th 

croſſing the river, at Neuilly, in their return from Saint Germain, on the ninth of 

June, 1606, the royal carriage, in which were the king, the queen, the duke of Ven- 

dome, the princeſs of Conti, and the duke of Mbntpenfier, was thrown, by the ſpirit of. 

5 - the horſes, over the fide of the ferry - boat into the middle of the ſtream. The king, be- 
5 ing faved by the zeal and alacrity of his attendants, was no ſooner: brought to the ſide, 
1 than he again plunged into the water in order to reſcue his conſort, who had been . 
vented from finking by a 8 8 88 of the name of La Chateigneraie, and one of her 


NEE 9. 168%, 1608 But while the people- exulted in the ſafety of a ſovereign,. : 
:  -mhole virtues were formed to command their eſteem, his tranquillity was diſturbed by 
the ſecret machinations of the Calviniſts, who daily advanced pretenſions hoſtile to the 
=: regal authority, and the more-infidious and more dangerous machinations of the Jeſuits, 
BB who, ungrateful for the indulgence they had received, maintained a private correſpon« 
dence with the court of Madrid, and had engaged ſeveral of the French nobility i in their 
intrigues. The influence and authority of Sully were ſucceſsfully exerted in quiet» 
ing the former; but the ſchemes of the latter being conducted with-more {ki1] and method, 
35 > required greater time, ptudence, and circumſpection, to detect and fruſtrate. Henry, on 
5 opening his mind on this buſineſs to the duke of. Sully, obſerved-—* I am not ſo ſtupid 
«© as to inflict vengeance, at my own expence, upon your Hugonotsy for the tricks they 
<. ſometimes play me; they are greatly deceived if they imagine I am not aware of the 
« difference between their ſtrength and my own; and that I can deftroy them with 
great facility whenever Fpleaſe : but I ſhall not for xtrivial offence, nor for the gra- 
40 tification of others, weaken my ſtate fo much by cruſhing · them, as to render myſelf 
1 WEED « an eaſy prey to. my enemies, to whom I would rather give two blows, than receive 
' one from them. Therefore, ſince the malice of theſe raſcals is ſo great, we muſt en- 
| | deavour to avert its effects; and by Heaven I ſwear, for they have kindle my rage, 
if they purſue their plots againſt my perſon and my: ſtate, for I have been informed 
there are defigns laid againſt them both, if they once compel me to take up arms, I. 
will do it ſo effectually, that 7 ſhall haye reaſon to curſe the hour. when ark firſt. 


«+ diſturbed my repoſe 7*.”? 


3 . | But the hoſtile meaſures of Henry were for a time ſuſpended by the intelligence he 
3 received from the United Provinces of the Netherlands, of the terms offered them by 
the Spaniards, and of their conſequent determination to accede. to a ceſſation of arms. 

| The preſident Jeannin was appointed by Henry to attend Buzenval to the Low Coun- 
„ tries, and, in conjunction with that envoys to keep a vigilant eye on the conduct. of the 
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ſtates, and his 0 of France. While affairs, however, were in this ſituation, in- 
telligence was received of a great naval victory gained, on the twenty-fifth of April, by 
the fleet of the United Provinces over that of the Spaniards. Don Alvares D' Avila, 
the Spaniſh adiniral, was ordered to cruiſe in the ſtreights of Gibraltar, in order to pre- 
vent the entrance of the Dutch into the Mediterranean, and to ſhut them out from the 
trade of the Adriatic. The Dutch, unwilling to be debarred the advantages they derived 
from that commerce, reſolved to open a paſſage for themſelves: with this view they equip- 
peda {mall ſquadron of ten or twelve ſail, the command of which they gave to one of 
their ableſt ſeamen, Jacob Heemſkerk, with the title of vice-admiral ; and they ordered 
him, after duely reconnsitring the enemy 's fleet, to- make an attack on it. D'Avila, --p 
though already near twice as ſtrong as his adverſary, yet procured a reinforcement of fix- _ | 8 = 
and-twenty large veſſels, ſome of which were of a-thouſand ton burden, and augmented | ? 
the number of the troops he had on board to three thouſand: five hundred men. With 
this acceſſion of ſtrength he thought himſelf ſo ſecure of victory, that he took with him 
an hundred and fifty gentlemen merely to witneſs his triumph. But inſtead of ſtanding 
out to ſea, as, with ſuch a force, he certainly ought to have done, he poſted himſelf & 
under the guns of Orme in order that he mg not 212 forced to fight unleſs when Le, 


ee „ : 1 OE 5 5 


I” S 
5 4 - % 


Heemſkerk, who 524 900 none of theſe precautions, no o ſooner perceived that the 
enemy exhibited ſymptoms of apprehenſion, than he advanced to attack him; and imme- . 
diately began one of the moſt obſtinate actions that grace the annals of naval atchieve- - 
ments. It laſted eight hours; at the firſt onſet, Heemſkerk attacked the Spaniſh. admi- 
ral's ſhip, and made a vain attempt to board her: at an early part of the day, he received 
a mortal wound in the thigh from a cannon-ball, which he ſurvived bur an hour, during 
which time, and till within a moment of his death, be continued to give orders as if he. | 
really felt no pain. When he found himſelf ready to expire, he delivered his ſword to his 
lieutenant, obliging him, and all the ſhip's crew, to bind themſelves by an cath to con- 
quer or die. The lieutenant exacted a ſimilar oath from the officers and men through- | 
out his fleet, where nothing was heard but a general exclamation of wi#ory or death, 
Their 'coarage proved irreſiſtible; and, notwithſtanding the immenſe ſuperiority of the . 
enemy's ſhips, both in numbers and weight of metal, the advantage obtained by the Dutch 
was complete and deciſive. The Spaniards loft ſixteen ſhips, three of which were 
burned, and the reſt, together with the admiral's own ſhip, run aground. D'Avila, with 
five-and-thirty captains, fifty volunteers, and two thouſand eight hundred ſoldiers, periſh- 1 
ed in the action; while the Dutch loſt only two veſſels, and about two hundred and . 
fifty men?*. Though this victory did not retard the peace, yet the concluſion of the 
Ty: was T_T for a e time. 


: 7 Sully, liv. xxiv. . > Np ID 3 3 
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"The — 8 years of Henry' s reign were embittered by domeſtic. broils: his queen, in 
her. manners and diſpoſition; cold and reſerved, frequently betrayed indifference and dif. 
guſt, where duty and affection ſhould have dictated a diſplay of far different ſentiments. 
Nor had the king greater reaſon to be contented with the ſhameful partiality ſhe betrayed 
for ſeveral Italians, who had accompanied her to France, and whoſe inſidious efforts were 

inceſſantly exerted in promoting a breach between her and her huſband, by urging the 

queen to the adoptjon of a line of conduct which they knew muſt be diſagreeable to 

„ Henry. His own licentious amours, indeed, afforded Mary ample grounds for re- 
proach ; hay go! was only the pi retence, and not the motive of her conduct; and 

her favourites, intereſted in ſeeding the flames of diſſention, were indifferent as to the 

fuel they applied. Hence the royal reſidence became a ſcene of contention and miſery, 

and the prime miniſter was frequently ſent for to ſettle a matrimonial ſquabble, with 

as much earneſtneſs and haſte, as if ſome affair of Yate had ret . e ar- 
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: But Henry never ſuffered ple>fure to interfere with 'bybrieſy' he now TIRE! his 
ancient alliance with the Low Countries; he ſucceſsfully interpoſed his mediation be- 
tween the Venetians and the pope; but he deemed it prudent to reject the- -repeated ſoli- 
| citations of the Mooriſh inhabitants of Spain ; who oppreſſed, and, at length, driven 

„„ into exile by the miſtaken policy of the. Third Ee in vain implored a an 1 in ogg 
| 2 boſom of France, i 

| The, wiſdom of es ke been 1 arraigned for having refuſed the „ 

acceſſion of five hundred thouſand induſtrious people, whoſe labours might have ferti- 
lized the barten and uncultivated plains of France; but it is probable he was fearful, by 
accepting their offer, of precipitating thoſe ſecret deſigns which he had long ſince 
formed for the e of the houſe of . and which were fearcely me for 


. 5 V 1 | VC 
US. 
A D. 1609. in the ſpring of this year, after a 1 —5 negociation, w was dd 17 a 
. truce; of twelve years, that war which for near half a century had been carried on with 
. | ſuch fury between Spain and the United Provinces of the Netherlands. The immenſe 
advantages which Spain enjoyed at the commencement of this memorable conteſt rendered 
the ſucceſsful termination of it more glorious to the Dutch. Long had the pride of the 
8 former prevailed over all conſiderations of intereſt, and prevented her from attending to 
ER any terms. of don with her rebellious ſubjects. But finding all intercourſe 
. aut off between her provinces by the maritime force of the ſtates, ſhe at laſt conſented to 
. treat them as a free people, and ſolemnly to renounce all claim and pretenſion to their 
ſovereignty. This chief point being gained, but little difficulty attended the concluſion 


— | of the treaty, which, under the joifit mediation of France and England, was ſigned on E 
; the - at of March. In acknowledgment of the guarantee of theſe royal mediators, = 
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fare of France, Diſguſted with the arrogance of his favourite miſtrels, the marchion- 
neſs of Verneuil, and irritated by the inceſſant reproaches of his queen, Henry had 
lately transferred his affeQions to Margaret Charlotte de Montmorenc daughter to 
the conſtable of France. In this new object of his paſſion every beauty of perſon was 


wit, and manners the moſt amiable and inſinuating. But while her powerful attrac- 
tions made an irreſiſtible impreſſion on the heart of the monarch ; her high birth and 


gratification. Vet unable to forego the pleaſure of her converſation, he beſtowed her 


pomp at Chantilli; and the marchionneſs of Verneuil, with more malice than truth, 
remarked on the occaſion that * the king had made this match to ſink the heart of the” 
prince of Conde, and to raiſe his head „ | 


- * 0 n 
w# 8 


No perſon: derived greater rriafation from the e of the marriage chan the 
queen's Italian favourites, who eagerly ſeized on the opportunity to widen the breach that 
ſubſiſted between her and the king, and on which they chiefly relied for the gratification 
of their own intereſted and ambitious views. The queen, influenced by their councils, 
and devoted to their will, carried her attention from matters of love to affairs of ſtate, and 


French ambaſſador at the court of Madrid complained to Henry that he met with n at- 
tention from the king of Spain, and that a ſecret junto, under the influence and direction 
of perſons whom he would not venture to name, effectually annulled every meaſure he 
propoſed on the part of his majeſty. The grand object of this intrigue was to overturn 
the king's project for deprefling the houſe of Auſtria, and to compel him, either by fraud - 
or force, to form an union with Spain, and to marry the dauphin to the infanta: and 
ſo confident were the agents in this dark buſineſs of their ſtrength and ſucceſs, that 
they declared to the council of Madrid, they had the means in 1 TONE of ee the 
King to erage to Their propoſals * 


73 Sully, liv. xxvii. 1724 Idem. Xxvi., Note. „ 75 Sully, lv. vi. Sg 
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The tranſactions of this year proved alike fatal to the repoſe of Henry, : and the wel. 


on the young prince of Conde, his near relation, who, in a manner, ſubſiſted on his ; 
bounty, and conſtantly reſided near his perſon. The marriage was celebrated without | 
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and in return for the aas and protection which the ſtates bad received from them, | 
they engaged to make no treaty. nor agreement with Spain during the continuance of the 
truce, without, the advice and conſent of their majeſties, Who promiſed; on their fide, 


united with every quality that can adorn and dignify the mind: ſtrong ſenſe, ſhining | 


_ illuftrious connections ſuperinduced a reſolution to ſhun all illicit and diſhonourabte 


* 


lent her ſanction to a rebellious ſcheme for fruſtrating the king's political defi igns. The 5 


% 
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Henry was RW A alarmed at the 3 inſolenee of a faction which dared openly 
to cabal againſt him in the. midſt of his own court. Urged by his fears, he endeavoured. 
to inveſtigate the myſterious buſineſs, and every ſtep he advanced only ſerved to en- 
creaſe the magnitude of his apprehenſions, .chiefly founded on the conduct of the party 
whoſe actions ſeemed to be regulated by the idea that the king had but a ſhort time to 

live. Whatever might be the origin of this ſuſpicion, it acquired ſtrength and confirma- 
tion in the mind of Henry (who had great faith in judicial .aftrology) when he reflect- 
eld that prognoſtics were every where ſpread among the people, which fixed the period 
of his death in the fiſty- eighth year of his age; a prediction ſaid to be the .conſequence 
of divine inſpiration, becauſe zealouſly ſupported by a ſuperſtitious, or deſigning- Nun, 
who was then holden in great veneration. The name of this woman was Paſithea; 
ſhe remained ſome time in France, and fince ſhe had. left that country, ſhe had maintained 
a regular.and conſtant correſpondence with the queen. Influenced by the earneſt perſua- 
Hons of Paſithea, Mary determined to be immediately crowned—a ceremony which 
had been hitherto omitted—with all the pomp and magnificence that, according to her 
junto, were eſſential to the preſervation of that authority which ſhe would find neceſ- 
ſary to exert, after the king's death; an event, they ſaid, which was at no great diſ- 
tance. The ſame junto alſo publickly expreſſed their intentions of recalling Paſithea, 
whom they Fe uns a fit inſtrument for the nien of their 6 to 
France. „„ ens ts, . : 

Henry was rendered enremcly uneaſy by theſe. nefarious i intrigues ; ; the melancholy 
which reigned in his heart was viſible in his countenance, and, in a converſation with 
his friend and favourite Sully, on this ſubject, he thus expreſſed himſelf—. I am averſe , 
« from this ceremony; neither can I endure that this Paſithea ſhould return to F rance. 
« My heart tells me, that ſome difaſter will happen to me, or that the government 
will be thrown into confuſion, if my wife ſhould obſtinately perſevere in inſiſting 
on upon her coronation—which, I am told, the Conchinis adviſe her to—and in her de- 
60 ſign of recalling Paſithea, It is certain we ſhall quarrel on both thoſe. accounts; 
« and ſhould I diſcover any thing farther with regard to her deſigns upon Spain, I ſhall. 
« be provcked to the laſt degree againſt her.” He then aſſured Sully that the queen's 
violent conduct muſt not be aſcribed to any motive of jealouſy—for that ſhe was a 
ſtranger to the paſſion but to the intereſted advice of her infamous counſellors, who _ 
| had. perſuaded her of the neceſſity of being at variance with her huſband, and had prevail- 
ed. on her to employ this pretext with for the public want of a better: he added that what 
had falſely been imputed to WNT, was in reality the 9 of malice the: moſt N 
The king e that ſuch being the grounds of the ter of his wiſe ied . 
faction, ſhould he even reſolve to forego the pleaſure he enjoyed in the ſociety of the 
princeſs of Conde, he fhould not be able to ſilence the malicious reports of people who 
Had 3 oy reaſons for preventing all een between him and his wife. 
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1609. ] 1 HENRY THE FOURTH. 55 : a 
He declared; that he would never ſeek to obtain any favours of: the princeſs, to the pre- 

judice of her honour; that, if he could not ſubdue his paſſion, he would, at leaſt, re- 

Arain its effects, and reſpect that ſacred tie which he had formed for the mere purpoſe 

of impoſing ſilence on his own wiſhes ?*. With regard to the queen's Italian minions, he 
ſaid, that in order to inſpire her with a miſtruft'of his conduct, they prevented her from 

eating any thing which he ſent her, and perſuaded her to make a kitchen of their apart- . 
ment, Yet, notwithſtanding theſe juſt grounds for reſe; atment, Henry had not ſufficient 
reſolution to puniſh the miſcreants who preyed on the Hy of his. wes and Anek 
"Nis own. 8 1 | | ; | ot. 1 


Alt once to baniſh theſe diſagreeable refſections from his mind; and'to puniſh the de- 
| teſtable: perfidy-of the court of Spain, Henry began to make immediate preparations- : 
for the execution of his great: deſigns. He examined the ſtate of his finances, viſited his 
_ arſenal; and calculated what money, arms, and ammunition, , would be neceſſary for 
his purpoſe. From ſuch a miniſter as Sully he expected and obtained the moſt falutary 
advice, and the moſt ſtrenuous exertions;. on this ſubje& there was a coincidence” of 


ideas between Fs and VEE proceeded to the cprororrion, of. their plan with vigour | and | 5 
effect. 424 | | 4 | „„ 


* 


— 


But the king's e W for the hin princeſz of Conde, though; it aig not trans-- 
greſs the bounds of honour nor violate the laws of decency, proved an infinite ſource 
of uneaſineſs and trouble. The tongue of calumny was buſily employed in the exag- 
geration of truth and the invention of facts; the queen's agents, with intereſted ma- | 
lice, propagated the miſchievous lies they had previouſly framed ; the queen herſelf was 2 
frantic with real or affected rage; and the prince of Conds, white paſſions had been: 


py artfully played upon by the intereſted junto, publickly expreſſed his jealous diſcontent, and 

= inveighed, with more virulence than juſtice, againſt his ſovereign. Not daring to repeat. 
3 his imaginary grievances to the king himſelf, he paid a viſit to Sully, in order to pre-- -- #1 
3 fer his complaints. Finding no encouragement from that faithful miniſter, who boldly - VVV 
7 repelled the charge la oa range he his maſter had 88 haſtily a p e the oe | | 
3 | | | 5 ; IS 8 $ | | . 

; 76 The ey de Baſſompierre, to RPO Mademoiſelle de Ma N was ' offered i in marriage, . : 

5 | ſeveral converſations he had with Henry on the ſubject; and among others, the following reply of Henry to ſome 

5 obſervation of his“ He anſwered me with a deep ſigh, Baſſompierre, I will ſpeak to thee as a friend. 1 am 

bt not only in love, but madly, deſperately, in love with Mademoiſelle de Montmorenci. If thou wert to marry n 

1 * her, I ſhould hate thee.; ſhould ſhe love me, thou wouldſt hate me, It will be beſt to prevent this from 

p : becoming the cauſe of a breach of our friendſhip; for I entertain a deep and ſincere. regard for you. I am re. 

13 I ſolyed to marry her to my nephew, the prince of Conde, and to have her in my family ; ſhe ſhall be the com- 

2 « fort and amuſement of my old age, which is coming on apace. I will give my nephew, who loves hunting a 

+ « thouſand times better than women, a hundred thouſand livres a year to amuſe himſelf with. I ſhall deſire of 5 

. « hat” no other 278 than her affection; without pretending to any e „om. i i. 5. 22. 
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declared his reſolution of leaving the country and returning to the dominions of Spain. 
To this Sully replied, that he did not believe him capable of betraying, in ſuch a man- 


ner, his king, his country, his honour, and his duty; that, the kingdom, and even 
the court, was the only fit reſidence for princes of the blocd; that every where elſe 


their grandeur ſullied their reputation; and that it was even imputed to them as a 


crime to remain too long in any other place, without having previouſly obtained his 
majeſty's permiſſion. When the prince replied that ſuch a reſtraint neither ſuited 
his birth nor rank, Sully obſerved, that the laws of the ſtate obliged the children 
and brothers of the king to as great, or, perhaps, greater ſtrictneſs of conduct, than 
the meaneſt of his ſubjects, an obſervation the juſtice of which he proved from hiſtory. 


- Four days after this conference with Sully the prince really put his project in execu- * 
tion ; accompanied by his wife, and attended by a few domeſtics, he privately withdrew 


from court, and went to Muret, and from thence to Landrecy. Henry, doubly enrag- 
ed at ſuch a mark of diſrepect from a kinſman who was ſo deeply indebted to his boun- 
ty, and at the eyaſion of a woman whoſe converſation conſtituted the principal amuſe- 
.ment of his life, gave free vent to his indignation. Praſlin, the captain of his guard, was 
Se diſpatched to demand the fugitives from the archduke; but Albert replied, 
© that he had never violated the laws of nations on any occaſion whatever; and that 
«« no conſideration ſhould induce him to begin with the firſt prince of the blood royal 
« of France . The mareſchal de Baſſompierre, however, tells us, that the archduke 
was ſo much ſtaggered with the declaration of Praſlin, that he ſent to defire the prince 
would only paſs through his dominions, without making any ſtay i in them, though he 
had before promiſed to receive him; but that afterwards he again changed his reſolution, 
by the advice. of the marquis Spinola ; ; ſent the prince a ſum of money, with an 
eſcort to condult. 1 him to Bruſſels, and treated him with every polihle mark of dif: | 
tinQion?*. . 
The prince of Conde, thinking it neceſſary to offer ſome kind of juſtification for his 
late conduct, ſent a letter to the king, in which he obſerved that it was with the ut- 
moſt regret, and merely for the preſervation of his life and honour, that he had retired 
from court, and not with any intention ever to deviate from that line of conduct which 


= was proper to be obſerved by an humble relation and faithful ſubject and ſervant of his 


a» 


majeſly: that he would never engage in any thing contrary to bis majeſty's ſervice, 


unleſs he ſhould be compelled to it; and he concluded by expreſſing a wiſh that the 


king would not be offended at his refuſal to read or receive any letters from 1 except 
ſuech as ſhould be written by his ee himſelf. 


3 5 3 


n Memoires pour VHiſtoire de France, Anno 760699. 78 Memoires de Baſſompierre, tom. i. p. 28. 
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But the be which Henry experienced at the conduct of the prince of Conde 
8 not pre vent him from attending to the accompliſhment of his grand defi ign, which 
the death of the duke of Cleves rather tended to accelerate. As this event, was conſi- 
deted by all Europe as the ſignal of a general war, it requires particular notice and 
explanation. The duchy of Cleves had been gradually formed by the union of differ- 
ent fiefs or principalities. In the year 1130, a count of Juliers united to his own 
county that of Berg, b * marrying the heireſs of Berg: the county of Gueldres was after- 
wards annexed to it, in the year 1350, by the marriage of Renould, firſt duke of Guel- 
dres, with the heireſs of William, firſt duke of Juliers. About the ſame time, Adol-- 
phus de la Mark reſigned the archbiſhoprick of Cologne and the biſhoprick of Munſter, 
in order to ſupport his pretenſions as heir to his mother, Mary, counteſs ot Cleves, 
againſt his couſins, D'Erkeil and Per weis, who were alſo of the family of Cleves, but 
on the female fide; Adolphus ſucceeded in eſtabliſning his claims, either by purchaſing. 
the right of the nearer heir, or by che TY * the 7 Charles the F. ourth, 
mw 17 50 7 5 of the ere SEG Is 


The 15 8 . of Cleves Rey thus paſſed. into the houſe 1 65 wha Mark, 1 habe 
and Berg were afterwards re- annexed to it in the perſon of John, duke of Cleves, count 

of La Mark, who, in 1496, married the daughter of William, duke of Juliers and Berg. 
The duchy of Gueldres was at that time diſmembered, becauſe that Arnold D*Egmont, 
Who poſſeſſed it in right of his mother, Mary D'Erkeil, had ſold it, in 1472, to Charles, 
duke of Burgundy, with whoſe daughter it went to the houſe of Auſtria, a diſpoſition 
that was vainly conteſted by William of Juliers, to whom it was bequeathed by Charles 
D'Egmont, grandſon to Arnold; the houſe of Auſtria N 7h, ſelf ! in ee ak 
the dunk 7 55 een of arms. 
| The ror: ie not als hay Cleves, Tuliers, Berg, La Mark, | Kavi | 
burgh, and Ravenſtein, of which the late duke, John William, died poſſeſſed, were 
female fiefs; on the contrary, the claims which he aſſerted to theſe fiefs, were only 
founded on proofs, which he was ſaid to have, of their being fiefs-male. This conteſt 
did not turn upon a point that was entirely new. The (contradiction of the diſpoſi- 
tions of the different ſoyereigns of this little territory, which, at different times, had 
been received by their ſubjects, to the declarations of ſome of the emperots on this 
head, had long made jt a point of diſpute, the final deciſion whereof had been by both © 
af 4 0% referred to the 277 of the laſt male 178 of a "ey IEA. at Tens obs Ie | 
pen 


- 
= - . 1 
* — 


The arguments 3 on this buſineſs, 65 4 155 princes Ste choouſed thee emperor's 
claims, were drawn from various teſtamentary, matrimonial, and other writings, both 
public and private, which derived their authority from the ſolemn acceptation of the 
- Rates of the country: the bad of theſe  were—Firſt, an ordonnance of n the 
Vor. IV. | * 85 firſt, 


1 


as had been made by thoſe who had married the other ſiſters : this, however, for ſome | 


50 
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firſt, duke of Cleyes, count of La Mark, &c. received in all his towns, in 1418, where- 
by the principality was given 'to the duke's eldeſt ſon, and to him only, his brothers 
being excluded from any ſhare in the ſame; and, in default of male iſſue from him, to 
his eldeſt daughter, excluſive of other daughters. A ſimilar edict was paſſed by William, 
duke of Juliers and Berg, count of Ravenſburg, and John, duke of Cleves, count of La 
Mark, in 1496, on account of the union of their territories, by 'the marriage of Mary, 
only daughter to the firſt of theſe princes, with John, ſon to the ſecond. | There was 
another ordonnance of the faid John of Cleves and Mary of Juliers, in 1526, about 
which time a marriage took place between their eldeſt daughter Sibylla, and John Frederic, 
then count, but afterwards elector, of Saxony, to which regulation William himſelf, 
ſon to John and Mary, ſubſcribed in 1542. In the year 1542, William, duke of Juliers 
and Cleves, father to the laſt duke, accompliſhed a match between his eldeſt. daughter, 
Maria-Eleanora and Albert-Frederic of Brandenburgh, duke of Pruſſia; and he, in the 


marriage articles, reſerved the entire ſucceſſion to her in the fame form, in caſe of the 
Two years after, Ann, ſiſter of Maria-Elea- 


nora, eſpouſed duke Philip Lewis, count palatine of Newburgh, with the ſame re- 


extinction of the male line in his family. 


ſpect to the rights of elderſhip in the female line. The contract was concluded at 
Deux - Ponts, and ſigned by count Lewis, afterwards elector palatine, by William, 
landgrave of Heſſe, and by duke John, count palatine. The ſame contract was rati- 
fied a ſecond time, in 1575, by the ſame prince William; at which time, duke Philip- 


Lewis complaining, that two hundred thouſand florins, which was the portion of the 


younger ſiſters, was too ſlender a compenſation for renouncing ſuch a ſucceſſion, his 
kinſman, the duke of Cleves, inſiſted upon an augmentation of one hundred thouſand 
far each of them, on which condition, Ann of Juliers made a ſolemn renunciation of her 
claim the ſame year. Duke John, count palatine of Deux-Ponts, about four years after, 


married Magdalen, the third daughter of William of Juliers, making the ſame renuncia- 


tion in favour of the eldeſt of the three ſiſters as duke Philip- Lewis, his eldeſt brother, 
had done: Lewis, elector palatine; William, landegrave of Hefle ; and Philip- Lewis, 


count palatine of Newburgh, alſo gave their conſent to this regulation. 
fourth renunciation of the duke of Newburgh. 


This was the 
Laſtly, Sibylla, the fourth of theſe 


princeſſes, married Charles of Auftria, marquis of Burgaw, upon which occaſion it was 
natural to ſuppoſe the ſame renunciation would have been inſiſted on from this prince, 


reaſon or other, was neglected, and the duke of Cleves died before his ſourth brother- in- 
law made any renunciation of his wife's claim. Such were the rights of the four 
-princes, the duke of Brandenburgh and Pruſſia; the count palatine of Newburgh; the 


count palatine of Deux-Ponts ; and the marquis of Burgaw. 


The emperor alledged me following examples i in his favour: in the year 148 5, ima- 
gining the duchies of Juliers and Berg had, by the death of duke William, devolved to 
* empire, he beſtowed them, by his own abſolute wt on Albert, duke of Saxony, as 


id : 


#- hs 


a reward 


2 + 3b 
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a reward for his ſervices. Maximilian, the firſt ſon of Frederic, ratified and extended 
this donation to the perſon of Erneſt, elector of Saxony, brother to Albert, in the year 
1486. He confirmed it a ſecond time in 1495, becauſe he then ſtood in need of the aſ- 
| ſiſtance of the Saxon princes: but this conſideration no longer ſubſiſting, in the year 
1508 the emperor left William of Juliers at liberty to diſpoſe of his own territory, 
either to Mary, or any other of his daughters. William dying in 1511, the elector of 
Saxony intended to take advantage of the emperor's donation, and deprive the duke of 
Cleves of Juliers, who had married the heireſs of that country: but when he endea- 
voured te gain Maximilian to his fide, that emperor, who was apprehenſive that the 
duke of Cleves might be induced to throw himſelf into the arms of France, refuſed to 
interfere, and adviſed the elector to have patience, giving him only general promiſes that 
he ſhould loſe nothing by his forbearance. Moreover, when John Frederic, elector of 
Saxony, married Sibylla, daughter to John, duke of Cleves and Juliers, in 1526, Charles 
the Fifth expreſsly confirmed the right of that princeſs, and acted in conſequence of ſuch 
confirmation; for when, in 1546, he made peace with duke William of Juliers, whom 
he had vanquiſhed, on condition that the duke ſhould marry Mary of Auſtria, daughter 
of Ferdinand, king of the Romans and of Hungary ; he allowed, in'the marriage con- 
tract of this princeſs, who was his neice, that her daughter ſhould ſucceed to the 
duchies of Juliers, &c. in caſe ſhe ſhould have no ſons, which privilege: was confirmed 
by Maximilian the Second, in 1 566 „ | | 12 


Thus there was a 1 difference between the juſtice and validity of the preten- 
Sos of the two parties, much to the advantage of the lawful heir, and highly unfa- 
vourable to the Auſtrians; the former grounding their claims'on a ſeries of regulations, 
unanimouſly and uniformly received; the latter only producing grants founded on mere 
power, which did little honour to the Ablic council, and were, moreover, wo their varia» 
tion and contradiction, To W as N to form any 1 719 | 

No 3 3 was the duke of Clabes dead, than each party 3 ſerioully to 
think of maintaining his right. The emperor, Rodolphus, gave the inveſtiture of Juliers 
and Cleves to the archduke Leopold of Auſtria, a meaſure he would not have adopted, but 
for the purpoſe of anticipating the king of Fr: rance, The duchies were taken poſſeſſion | 
of in the name of Leopold, who declared, by deputy, to the king, that his intention in 
entering Cleves, was neither to do any thing in the leaſt prejudicial to his majeſty's in- 
tereſt, nor yet to treat with rigour the princes, his competitors; that he ſhould be 
ſatisfied if they conducted themſelves, on this occaſion, with becoming propriety towards 
his imperial majeſty ; and entreated the king not to interfere ina buſineſs which oy 
concerned thoſe prinees and himſelf. | | 


79 M6moires de Sully, liv, xvii. 
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The anſwer which Henry gave to the imperial envoy was evaſive, and conceived only 
in general terms: and he ſoon after received an ambaſſador from the princes'who had 
claims on the conteſted ſucceſſion, entreating his ſupport and protection, which he pro- 
miſed they ſhould have. Indeed, when the ſituation and circumſtances attending the 
diſputed territory are conſidered, it muſt be acknowledged that by allowing the emperor 
to ſecure the poſſeſſion of them, the king would have groſsly deviated from that line of. 
policy which the intereſt and welfare of his kingdom hs he: him t to obferve. 

The 45 ſmall cantons or provinces of Cleves, Juliers, e La Mark, e ee 
and Ravenſtein lay upon the frontiers of France; and the competitors for them were 
not only near, but formidable neighbours, particularly the emperor. - This conſidera-- 
tion alone was ſufficient to ſuperinduce the moſt vigilant circumſpection in attending 
to their diſpoſal. The war, too, about to be entered upon, on their aecount, between 
the different claimants, might poſſibly become general throughout Europe and was there- 

fore an object in which France muſt be deeply intereſted. This would certainly be 
the cafe, were the United Provinces alone concerned; their connection with the terri- 
tory in queſtion being ſo manifeſt, that by giving it to the friends of Holland, the 
Spaniards and Auſtrians would be in a manner expelled from Flanders; whereas, were 
the houſe of Auſtria allowed to take quiet poſſeſſion of hy the United en, would 
be ex poſed to deſtruction. | 2 

If the object in ſion be farther conſidered, with regard to its influence on the great 

| deſigns which had been formed by Henry, for the depreſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, it will 

de found to have offered the beſt poſſible means for engaging in the promotion of thoſe 
| deſigns ſuch powers as could not otherwiſe be brought to approve of them. It ' afforded 

the ſureſt opportunity of attaching to France all the princes of the empire, of reſtoring. 
the liberty and dignity of the Germanic body, giving a fatal blow to the imperial pow= 
er, and of ſtriking the whole houſe of Auſtria with conſternation: and this advantage, 
which France, from motives of intereſt, ſhould have endeavoured to obtain, fhe would 
in that caſe enjoy, as the effect of e ae en an ee nen 
without ANC either . or e "99 | ts 


Movives of reads, alſo, were not nin te nana! ohe: contad of 7 HRS 
in this particular. The princes whom he propoſed to aſſiſt had rendered him real and 
eſſential ſervices; and had, on all occaſions, ſhewn that nothing but inability had pre- 
vented them from performing ſtill greater. When Francis the Firſt aſſiſted Philip, land- 
grave of Heſſe, in reſtoring duke Ulric to the poſſeſſion of, the duchy of Wirtemburg; 
when N the Second joined Maurice, elector of en, to ws the. 6 


* 
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princes from the opprefiioris of Charles the Fifth, their perſonal honour alone, and 
that of their crown, induced them to take thoſe ſteps under very conſiderable incon- 
veniences. But the inducements of Henry were infinitely ſtronger, a the EN of 


Ene more favourable to his views. 


— 


The 100 was 3 in the 5 1 every real food: to his country gave it. 
a decided approbation; but the ſecret partiſans of Spain, the ſupporters of the late League, 
the enemies of the Calviniſts, and the diſaffected French, jealous of the glory of the king 
and. the proſperity of the kingdom, uſed their utmoſt endeayours to diſſuade Henry from 
engaging. in thoſe great deſigns which he had ſo. much at heart: but finding all their ef- 
forts ineffectual, all their arguments impotent, and perceiving that he was on the point 
of carrying his plans into execution, they had recourſe to all the dark and dangerous 
arts of intrigue. They took advantage of Henry's propenſity to pleaſure, and- endea- 
voured to raiſe a conflict. in his mind, between his love of fame, and thoſe inclinations 
which ſtrengthened the attractions of a life of eaſe and voluptuouſneſs. They endeavour- 
ed to fill his mind with ſuſpicions of the whole body of Proteſtants, and particularly. 
of his favourite miniſter, the duke of Sully: they repreſented his kingdom as torn by 
contending factions, who eagerly expected a war, during which. they hoped to perpetrate 
with impunity their acts of treaſon; and they inſinuated that the princes, whom he was 
going to protects were ae eden who ſecretly laughed at II oy vain projects. 
Thbeſe inſinuations had ſome effect on Henry; but a il en fortunately oc- 
curred, at this period, to fix his wavering mind. The German princes, to the number b 
of eighteen or twenty, of their own accord, and in oppoſition to the emperor, held an 
aſſembly at Hall in Suabia, to deliberate on the means of reſtoring the circles to their 
former liberty. The Venetians, the prince of Orange, the ſtates of Holland, and the 
duke of Savoy, who had, after much negociation, at length conſented to adopt the views: 
and ſecond the projects of France, ſent deputies to this aſſembly to repreſent them : 
the manifeſtos which- were induſtriouſſy circulated; the prevailing topics of public 
diſcourſe ; and the ſecret intimations of the French agents, produced ſo good an effect, 
that the impoſition of reſtraints on the ambition of the houſe of Auſtria became a 
ſubject of public diſcuſſion with the aſſembly; who finally reſolved, that ambaſſadors 
ſhould bè ſent to the king of F. rance, in the name of the confederated princes, to offer 
him all their forces, and to demand a promiſe of his aſſiſtance, whenever it might be 
.__ requiſite: theſe ambaſſadors vente as a peerage; e and all their regulations - 
were 1 with. 


The military preparations were now carried on with additional vigour; and all NY 
des to the completion of the plan ſeemed. to be removed. A. treaty of alliance had 
3 5 3 3 : 5 ; : 7 : « 245 REY : been 
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been ſigned with the duke of Savoy ; the king of Sweden offered to become an ally 
to France; and, to connect the intereſts of both crowns more cloſely, he gave the king 
to underſtand that he intended to ſeek, | in France, for a conſort for his ſon, who, though . 


very young, evinced an earneſt deſire to ſecond the generous reſolutions of his father : 


the kings of England and Denmark were ſtrongly diſpoſed to favour the undertaking ; 
the Proteſtants' of Hungary, Bohemia, Moravia, Sileſia, and Upper Auſtria, ſtimu- 
lated by the agents of France, and ftill more determined by the cruelties which the 
Imperial miniſters, at the inſtigation of the Jeſuits, exerciſed againſt them, had lately 
given affurances, that, as ſoon as war ſhould be declared, they would make a powerful 
diverſion on the borders of Germany: the elector of Bavaria entered into an un- 
limited engagement with the French, upon condition that he ſhould be choſen to ſucceed 
the emperor, and actually nominated king of the Romans: the Swiſs cantons evinced 
the moſt favourable diſpoſition towards France; and in ſhort ſcarce any of the neigh- 
bouring powers could reſiſt the allurements that were held out to them. The pope him-_ 
ſelf, in appearance the moſt difficult to be gained, ſhowed that he was not inſenſible to 
the calls of intereſt or ambition. When the duke of Sully told the nuncio, that he in- 


tended to make his maſter a king, he thanked him for the intelligence, which, he ſaid, 
Was the beſt that he could ever impart to his holineſs. 


The ſtorm now began to gather on the ſide of Ly, where the princes had actu- 
ally levied, for the grand army deſtined for Cleves, twenty thouſand foot, and four thou- 
fand horſe, with a train of artillery conſiſting of fifty pieces of cannon: the carriages, 
horſes, mules, and baggage, were well-furniſhed, and in a fit condition for ſervice. As 
ſoon as the levies were complete, the army began to file off towards Cleves; and al- 
though nõ declaration of war had FN) taken Ws the king prepared to ſecond the 


efforts of his allies. 


The following ſ ® Ep was deſtined to ſee the royal ſtandard of France diſplayed on he 


' frontiers of Germany, though Henry reſolved to avoid eyery thing which might wear 


the ſemblance of an invaſion, till within a few days of the period appointed for placing 
himſelf at the head of his troops. He wrote to the archduke, to inform him, that, be- 
ing ſolicited by the lawful heirs of the duke of Cleves to aſſiſt them againſt certain 
perſons, who, ſupported by ſeveral powerful princes, attempted to poſſeſs themſelves of 
their dominions, he could not refuſe them the aid they required; and, as his troops would 


be under the neceſſity of marching through the archduke's territories, he deſired that 


they might be received as friends, in which caſe they would commit no act of hoſtility, 
and obſerve the ſtricteſt diſcipline. The archduke's anſwer, which did not arrive till 
ſome time after, was expreſſive of his compliance with the wiſhes of Henry. 


* 


#1 Sally, liv. xxvij. 
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A. D. 1610.] Such was the ſtate of affairs in Frances at the concluſion of the year 
1009, the laſt months of which Henry had ſolely employed in bringing his ſcheme to 
perfection; the longer he reflected, the more was he convinced of its propriety; nor could 
the intereſted remonſtrances or inſidious arts of the queen and her Italian courtiers effect 
any change in his reſolutions, or intermiſſion in his labours. Having verified the ſtate 
of his finances, and found himſelf in poſſeſſion of reſources the moſt ample, with a fund 
of ready money amounting to thirty-ſix million of livres, (about a million and a half 
ſterling) he nominated perſons in whom he could confide as ambaſſadors to foreign 
courts; and provided for the ſafety of the ſtate during his abſence. The government 
was-deſtined for the queen, with the title of regent; aſſiſted by a council, without which 
the could come to no deciſion whatever. This council was compoſed of the cardinals de 
Joyeuſe and du Perron; the dukes of Mayenne, Montmorenci, and Montbazon; the 
mareſchals Briſſac and Fervaques ; Chateauneuf, chancellor to the regency ; De Harlay, 
Nicolai, Chiteauvieux, Liancourt, Pontcarre, Gevres, Villemontee, and Maupeou. 
The council was not only obligec 40 act in conformity to the inſtructions they ſhould 
receive, but were alſo reſtrained #66 any final determination on affairs of conſequence, 
without having given ee information to his majeſty, and received his poſitive or- 


ders on the ſubject. : 


— 


But during theſe political and military preparations, others of a very different nature 
were making in the capital, which the king beheld with deep regret ; theſe laſt were for 


the intended ceremony of the queen's coronation: ſo ſtrong was the reluctance of 


Henry to this meaſure, that nothing but the dread of mortally offending the queen could 
have extorted his conſent to it. No ſooner had that princeſs obtained an order for the 
ceremony, than ſhe accelerated the preparations with uncommon eagerneſs. The mo- 
tives urged by her minions for her ſpeedy coronation we have already noticed; motives 


which muſt either be conſidered as the reſult of criminality the moſt profligate, or folly 


the moſt extravagant. Henty propoſed to leave Paris immediately after the ceremony ; 
and as the delay occaſioned thereby could not exceed a fortnight, orders were iſſued for 
all the troops to march, without delay, to the province of Champagne. Six thouſand 
Swiſs were conducted to Mouſon by the duke of Rohan; and the fineſt train of artillery 
which France had ever been miſtreſs of was forwarded to the army. 


The myſterious conduct of the houſe of Auſtria, at 1 perilous . affords a 
vaſt ſcope for conjecture, and the ſtrongeſt grounds for ſuſpicions of the darkeſt nature. 
Though no ſtranger to the hoſtile defigns'of Henry, and aware of the powetful com- 
bination of her moſt inveterate enemies, ſtimulated by reſentment for oppreſſion ſuſtain- 
ed, and injuries received, ſhe remained. quiet, tranquil, and inactive: neither ſeeking by 
negociation to avert, nor by vigorous preparations to reſiſt, the ſtorm that-lowered over 
her head. In vain does the mind ſeek for ſome natural cauſe for a conduct thus ftrange 


oo unaccountable ; it cannot poſhbly be aſcribed to ay one ſyſtem. of rational policy: 
no 


— 
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no poſbility appeared of avoiding the meditated blow, and yet no meafures were adopted 
for warding it off! It muſt be confeſſed, that not the ſmalleſt proof has been diſcovered 


that the Auſtrians were privy to the dark tranſaction that enſured their ſafety ; but their 


conduct moſt indiſputably affords the ſtrongeſt preſumption of their guilt: the ſangui- 
nary principles of the court of Spain had already brought the prince of Orange to the 
grave, and had planned the deſtruction of Elizabeth; to aſcribe the ſame effects to the 
prevalence of the ſame principles, when a thouſand circumflances combine to corroborate 


the DS, appears to be warranted by juſtice. : 


"The accounts given by the duke of Sully of the ſecret bodings of Henry 8 al are e equal- | 
ly certain, and not lefs extraordinary. His apprehenſions and terrors at times overcame his 


reaſon, and almoſt drove him to deſpair. The nearer the time appointed for the queen's 


coronation approached, the more thoſe terrors and apprehenſions encreaſed. To Sully 


alone did he reveal his ſentiments on the occaſion: © O my friend /”—ſaid the king to his 
miniſter—** this coronation does not pleaſe me; I know nat whence my fears ariſe, but my 
<« heart tells me ſome fatal accident will happen. He had no ſooner uttered theſe words, 
than he threw himſelf on a chair, and reſigned himſelf to all the horrors of his gloomy 
apprehenſions: -after remaining ſome time in a profound reverie, he ſuddenly ſtarted up, 
and ftriking his hands together, exclaimed—*< Pardieu, I. all die in this city; they will 
<6 murder me here; 1 fee plainly that they have made my death their only reſource. O] this 
© accurſed coronation, it ill be the cauſe of my death !'—* My God, Sire,” ſaid” Sully 
to him one day when he was talking 1 in this ſtrain “ what a dreadful idea have you 
4 conceived; if you perſiſt i in it, it is my opinion that you ought to prevent this coro- 
© nation, defer your journey, and give up the war; if ſuch be your wiſh it can he eaſily 
*« gratified·. After a ſhort pauſe, Henry replied, © Yes, break off this coronation, and 
« Jet me never hear it mentioned again; my mind will then be freed from thoſe appre- 


4 henſions which the advices I have received have given riſe to: I ſhall, in 142 216 


Fg axe this IPs and have nothing to ſear.” 


6s 1 oak not yield to © oils ſolicitations,” HAI tho W but tet it in lk 
« foretold to me I ſhould be murdered at a public ceremony, and in a coach, and hence 
« proceed my fears. You never mentioned this to me, Sire, before;”—returned 
Sully—< and I have frequently been ſurprized at hearing you cry out when in a coach, 
« and teſtify ſuch alarm at a danger fo trifling: you, whom I have often beheld unmoved 
„ amidft the rage of battle; amidſt volleys of cannon and muſquet ſhot, and encom- 
+ paſſed by ſwords and pikes. However, ſince you are fo ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed with 
4+ this idea, and it affects you ſo deeply, I would adviſe you, fire, to depart to-morrow ; 
4 let the coronation be performed without you, or defer it till ſome other time; and let 
it be long ere you return to Paris, or get into a coach. Shall I ſend directly to the 


« cathedral, and to Saint Denis, to put a ſtop to the preparations, and diſmiſs the work- - 
LO ent“ Lwould e conſent to what you e ſaid the king but 
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4 what will my wife, who has this coronation egen in her head, ſay to its“ 4 Let 


king“ However, I cannot believe ſhe will continue obſtinate, when ſhe knows what 
pe apprehenſions you lahour under.” „5 > | 5 


- . 


Sully waited for no farther commands, but immediately ſent 8 to ſtop the prepa- 
rations: he then waited.on the queen, to whom he diſcloſed what had paſſed between 
Henry and himſelf; but though he employed the moſt perſuaſive arguments, and for 
three whole days never ceaſed to ſolicit her compliance with a requeſt ſo reaſonable, he 
treaties, and perſiſted in her determination to be crowned on the appointed day : Henry 


to his apprehenſions, he was the firſt to condemn his own weakneſs, he forbore to men- 


parations, however, continued, his fears returned, and he frequently exclaimed to Sully, 


-« accurſed coronation will be the cauſe of my death. 1 


— 
— 


To ſtrengthen and chem clieſs ee of Henry, advices of a deſign againſt 
his perſon continued to be received. Schomberg, while at dinner with the duke of 
Sully, received a note from a mademoiſelle de Gournai, informing him of the particulars 


82 The queen's conduct, on this occaſion, gives riſe to a variety of conjectures, of which the two following appear 
to be the moſt ſtrong, and, indeed, naturally to reſult from an attentive conſideration of the caſe. Either ſhe her- 
ſelf was privy to the intended aſſaſſination of the king; or her Italian favourites had formed the deteſtable project, 
without informing her of it, and contrived, by the aſcendancy they had acquired over her mind, to render her in- 
ſtrumental to their deſigns. In either caſe Mary was highly, culpable; if ſhe knew of the plot the whole compaſs 
of our language can afford no expreſſions ſufficiently ſtrong to mark the execration her infamy muſt neceſſarily ex- 
cite; but, admitting ſhe-were really ignorant of the deſigns of her minions, her refuſal to grant a requeſt on which 
the happineſs of her huſband eſſentially depended, was a groſs deviation from that indiſpenſable duty which: ſhe 


favourites maintained a private. correſpondence, were by them apprized of the ſcheme that was in agitation, and to 
ſuch knowledge alone can the inactivity of the former, under circumſtances ſo. alarming, be rationally aſcribed. 
Perefixe, archbiſhop of Paris, who lived in the following reign, and who wrote the life of Henry the Fourth, tells 
us, (p. 409) that many conſpiracies were formed againſt the perſon of that worthy monarch; ſince he received in- 
telligence of the ſame from different quarters; ſince printed accounts of 'his death were publiſhed in the dominiogs 
of Spain; fince a courier paſſed through the city of Liege eight days before he was murdered, who ſaid, he was 
going with news of his aſſaſſination to the princes of Germany ; and fince a note was found on the altar of the 
church, at Montargis, containing a prediction of his approaching death, by a method already determined upon. 


The various prognoſtications that were made on the death of Henry were, probably, circulated for the purpoſe of 
weakening ſuſpicion, by dividing it between different objects; of familiarizing the minds of the people with the 
bhorrid event; and of deterring Henry's German allies from continuing their preparations againſt the houſe of 
Auſtria, by inſtilling into them a belief thay 95 would ſpeedily be N of their firmeſt ſupport. 


'* 


Vor. IV. „„ Tor of 


« her ſay what ihe will returned Sully, who ſaw his propoſal had greatly pleaſed the 


was unable to prevail; the obdurate princeſs rejected with diſdain his prayers and en- 
was deſtined to yield; and as, in thoſe moments when his natural vivacity roſe ſuperior | 
tion the ſubject of the coronation, and ſuffered the queen to have ber will. As the pre- 


« Ah! my friend, I ſhall never go out of this city : ; 151 will murder me here: 5 oy | 


owed to her conſort and her ſovereign. , At all events, it ſeems clear that.the Auftrians, with whom the queen's 5 
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of a conſpiracy, which ſhe had learned from a madame d'Ecoman, who had been in 


the houſhold of the marchioneſs of Verneuil. This woman accuſed the marchioneſs her- 
felf, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinQtion, as the principal agents in the plot; when 
_ ſhe was afterwards examined, ſhe firmly maintained her depoſition, and periiſted in it to 
her death. | | . 


Meanwhile, The ceremony of the coronation was fo ae3' on Thurflay, the thir- 
- teenth of May, with unuſual magnificence ; the Sunday following was fixed for the 
public entry of the queen; and on the ſubſequent day Henry had determined to quit 
Paris, and place himſelf at the head of his army. But the queen's entry being on ſome 
account deferred till the twentieth, the king's departure was of courſe delayed for a few 
days. On the morning of the nineteenth®? the king had intended to pay a viſit to the 
duke of Sully, at the arſenal, but the indiſpoſition of that nobleman. induced him to- 
poſtpone his intention; he had already paſſed a fleeplefs night, and with the return of 
day, his fears and apprehenſions ſeemed to acquire freſh ſtrength. He attended maſs, and 
was obſerved to pray with more than uſual fervour; in eſtlefs inquietude the morning 
paſſed away, and, after a vain effort to compoſe himſelf to reſt, he ordered his coach, and, 
accompanied by the dukes of Epernon and Monthazon, the mareſchal Lavardin and Ro- 
quelaure, the marquiſſes de la Force and Mirabeau, and du Pleffis Liancourt, his- maſter: 
of horſe, determined to proceed to the arſenal. Vitry, the captain of his gpards,. was 
by his order diſpatched to the palace to haſten the preparations for the queen's entry ; 
and the carriage was only attended by a ſmalF number of gentlemen on horſeback; and a- 
few. of the royal footmen 94. The curtains were all drawn up that the king might as 
he paſſed obſerve the preparations that were every where making by the citizens for the 
reception of the queen. As the coach was turning- out of the ſtreet of Saint Honore 
into that of La Feronnerie, which was then extremely narrow, an embarraſſment occa- 
ſioned by the meeting of two carts obliged it to ſtop. The majority of the attendants- 
immediately took a nearer way, andtwo footmen only were left, one of whom went de- 
fore to clear the paſſage, while the other ftaid behind to tie up his garter. At this 1 in- 
Rant, as the king turned to read a letter to the duke of Epernon, he received a wound 
from a two-edged. Knife, inflifted by. a man who had raiſed himſelf for the purpoſe on the 
wheel of the carraige: Henry had ſcarcely time to exclaim “ I am wounded” before 
a ſecond blow more violent, and more- fatally directed, pierced bis heart, and, FEATS. 
only: a deep ſigh, he ſunk a lifeleſs corpſe upon the tend > es 
The -Naſſin was immediately ſeized Sith. the fatal inſtrument in his hand, ly 
glorying in the atrocious deed he had committed. By the prudence of the duke of Eper- 
non, he was reſcued from he immediate fury of the 8 e and . 


# 
— 
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to ſafe cuſtody. He proved to be a native of Angouleme, named Francis Ravaillac, who, 
quitting his province, repaired to the capital, where he endeavoured to gain a miſera- 
ble ſubſiſtence as an obſcure retainer to the law: failing in. that attempt, he procured 
admiſſion as a lay-brother i in a convent of Feuillants; but, was ſoon rejected by the 
monks as a wild and frantic viſionary ; and his diſtreſs had already reduced him to the 
neceſſity of imploring alms, when he formed the deſperate deſign of murdering his 
ſovereign, to which, according to his own confeſſion, he was urged by the belief that 
the king was going to wage war againſt the pope, and that he had neglected to take 
proper meaſures for the converſion of the Hugonots *5. T5 


Thus periſhed, by the hand of _ aſſaſſin, in the fifty-eighth year of his age, and 


the twenty-firſt of his reign, Henry the Fourth, on whom his ſubjects, in admiration 


of his virtues and talents, had unanimouſly beſtowed the honourable diſtinction of Great. 
The leading features in the character of this magnanimous prince were honour and the 
love; of Fame; + and theſe 1 were To happily blended with wiſdom, prudence, and moder- 

1 5 I am aware ; that 1 5 e trial of Ravaillac is 8 to eb the opinion I Hrs r with 


regard to the premeditated plan for the affaſfination of Henry; but that trial is evidently defective, and there 
is too great reaſon to believe that it was framed not for the purpoſe of in formation, but for that of concealment. 


The duke of Sully, tells us (liv. Xxvii.) that great care was taken to ſuppreſs all the papers relating to tHe trial of 


the regicide; and this ſuppreſſion had generally been admitted as a fact of eſtabliſned notoriety. To the reflec- 
tions juſtly caſt on the judges on this account, it has alſo been added, that but little, if ay, examination was made 
by them into the circumſtances of the death of ſeveral perſons under confinement, (on account of the aſſaſſination) 
which appeared to be effected dy violent means; that they neglected to examine many other perſons who were 
able to throw great light on the ſubject, ſuch as Ravaillac's mother, who knew very well that he left Angouleme 
on Eaſter-day, before be had performed the devotions appointed for that feſtival ;; many of his relations, whom 
he had named in the courſe of his examination; the pariſh prieſt of St. Severin; a Bernardine monk, named 
Father Saint-Mary Magdalen; the Capuchins of - Angouleme, who had given him a heart made of coſt-mary root, 


and ſome pieces (as they made him believe) of the true croſs, which they told him would cure him of a fever, 


Guillbaut, a canon of Angoultme ; - Father Gilles Oſieres, ancient viſitor of the order of Cordeliers at Paris; Le 
Fevre, or Febure, a monk. of the fame order; ſeveral of the cardinal du Perron's Almioners whom Ravaillac, de- 
clared he knew by fight, though not by name; and many others. / It has alſo been conſidered as a ſubject for 
'$erdure, that Ravaillac was ſo careleſsly guarded in priſon, that perſons of all denominations were ſuffered to have 
free intercourſe with him. It has likewiſe been aſſerted though the aſſertion, it muſt be owned, requires con- 
firmation that after Rayaillac was faſtened to the horſes, in order to be pulled aſunder, he deſired ſome one to take 
down his, confeſſion; when Voiſin, the clerk, ſtepped forward for that purpoſe, but wrote itfo ilt that, though ſaid to 


Fr FELT RY, 


be in exiſtence fifty. years Ago, no . or ſerivener had m_ been found pre 8 827 to 8775 a ſingle 


word of it. ; # | Tel 36 pt Lt b 


The \inference « drawn from theſe conſiderations is this—that the arti were rated from the ſtrict diſ- 
probe of their duty by the apprehenſion that the, diſcoyery and promulgation of the truth might reduce them to the | 


| neceſſity of proceeding, 1 with vigour, againſt a number of perſons, .whoſe high rank and ſtations would render 


any attempt at puniſhment dangerous and probably ineffectual. There certainly was ſome deep 1 attend- 
ing this dark buſineſs, which never has been, and apparently, never will be, cleared 2 N 


4 
% . 


12 | : SS ation; 


— 


— 


intricate and complex. 


your entreaties: I am aſtoniſhed you ſhould make this requeſt to me at a time when I am going to declare to 
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ation; that tliey were . rendered ſubſervient to the welfare and happineſs of his 
people. Impreſſed with a juſt ſenſe of the duties of a king, he held all acts of oppreſ· 
ſion in abhorrence, and adminiſtered juſtice with an impartial hand % Brave and un- 
daunted i in the hour of danger; in adverſity calm, firm, and collected; in proſperity, 
temperate and equitable ; ; Henry ſeemed peculiarly formed for the ſtation he was deſtin- 
ed to fill. With a mind alike comptehenſive and acute, he could, with little reflec- 
tion, ſimplify and decide on ſyſſems of policy, and projects of | improveme ent, the moſt 
In all matters of public concern, no ſubje& was too high for 
his underſtanding, and none too low for his attention. His ambition was truly royal; 
its object, the proſperity of the ſtate by the eſtabliſhment of a ſolid and e e 
tranquillity ; - the ſoul of Henry was a ſtranger to the ſordid motives of intereſt ; 

his grand ſcheme for the depreſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, he had pre-determined ths, 
howerer, great his ſuccels, no acceſſion of territory ſhould be the conſequence of his ef- 
forts. © Candid, affable, fincere, grateful, compaſſionate and generous, he conſidered 
himſelf as the father of his ſubjects, whom he loved with paternal tendernefs. He fre- 
quently was heard to repeat-an earneſt wiſh that glory might mark the laſt years of his 
2 and render them, at once, uſcful to the world, and acceptable to Goch“. e OEL + 


But white we ee bas on . virtues of this prince the commendation they ſo 2/9 
ly deſerve, we ſhould ill diſcharge the duty of an hiſtorian, were we to ſuffer his frail - 
ties and vices to paſs without a comment. His propenſity to play was carried to ex- 
ceſs, and, though productive of no inconvenience to bis people, it Was "nevertheleſs 
highly blameable, as it offered a bad example to his courtiers, many of whom, by en- 
couraging the ſame ſpirit, were involved in the greateſt diſtreſs. His paſſion” for wo- 
men, too, from its gratification too unlimited and unreſtrained, was equally obnoxious 
to cenſure ; yet this propenſity, the moſt natural that man can experience, is, probably, 
entitled to à greater degree of indulgence than other yices which have not an im- 
pulſe of nature for their origin: and though it be indiſputably the duty of a monarch 

to impoſe a proper reſtraint on his paſſions, yet the extraordinary temptat ions under 
which he e labours. ſhould e pe: be e in N FART) as a pat ve 


385 On Cty, as the ms going to receive the ſacrament, M. de Roquelaure, hs had been e 
 foliciting the pardon of his Kinſman (Saint- Chaumont) whom the king had ordered to be ſeverely puniſhed for an 
act of oppreſſion he had committed, took the opportunity to renew his ſalicitations ; obſerving to Henry that he 
-onght to pardon him for the love of that God he was going to receive, and who would only forgive ſuch as had 
extended equal forgiveneſs to all who had given them offence. To this Henry replied—« Be gone, and ceaſe 


% God my reſolution to do juſtice to all men, and to a his PO for having neglected 700 to do.” Memaires peur 
_ PHifoire de France, tem. 1 4 262. : ; 


- 


27 Sully, liv. 2A 
lative, 
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liative, though not an excuſe, for his failings. But though Henry's paſſion for the 
fair ſex was extreme, yet he never ſuffered them to regulate the choice of his miniſters, | 
decide the fate of his ſervants, or influence the deliberations of his council“. It was 
his daily prayer to God to grant him three things—Firſt, that he would be pleaſed to 
pardon his enemies; Secondly, to grant him a victory over his paſſions, and eſpecially 
ſenſuality ; and, Thirdly, that he 5 5g make a right uſe of 5 e God had 


8 wen, and never abuſe 8 | ; 5 

Heniy: left des ſons and three PO PP by his queen, e of Medicis: viz. 
Lewis, who ſucceeded him in the throne; the duke of Orleans, who died in his 
ſourth year, before he had received any name 9?; and John Baptiſte Gaſton, who alfs 
bore the title of duke of Orleans: the daughters were Elizabeth, who married Philip 
the Fourth, king of Spain; Chriſtiana, conſort to Victor Amadeus, prince of Pied- 
mont, and afterwards duke of Savoy; ; and Henrietta Maria, wife to Charles the F irſt, 


of i England. 


His Tae children were more numerous: he acknowledged eleven; ſix by Gabrielle 
D'Eftrees, viz. Ceſar, duke of Vendome; Lewis, Francis, and Iſabella, who died young ; 
Alexander; grand-prior of France; and Catharine Henrietta, wife to Charles, duke of 
Elbeuf : two by the marchioneſs of Verneuil; Henry, duke of Verneuil and biſhop of 
Metz; and Gabrielle, wife to Bernard de Nogaret, duke de la Vallette, and afterwards 
duke D'Epernon: by Jacqueline Du-Beuil, counteſs of Moret, he had Anthony, count 
of Moret, who was killed at the battle of Caſtelnaudary, in 1632: and by Charlotte 
des Eſſarts, countels of Romorantin, he had two daughters; Jane, abbeſs of Fonte- 
vows "Py Magja-Hennetty: abbeſs of Se b 


. vs Henry's ans 83 of 5 3 the houſe of Auſtria, with a view to humble the pride and check 
the ambition of that aſpiring family, whoſe projects had become highly dangerous to the other powers of Europe, 
bas, by ſome authors, been aſcribed ſolely to his eagerneſs. to recover the princeſs of Condé. But this falſe and 
| walicious accuſation has been amply confuted by the duke of Sully, who was acquainted with Heury's moſt Te- 
cret thoughts, and who, as he never countenanced his foibles while living, never ſtrove to conceal, or even'pal- 
liate, his defects when dead. The author of a book recently publiſhed, entitled ©« The Crimes of the Kings of France,” 
has, however, preſumed to renew the accuſation, ſeeking to impoſe on the credulity of the ignorant by the bold- 
neſs of his affertions. This book, which is written, if I miſtake not, by Marat, one of the modern Pariſian re- 
_ gicides, is compoſed of a ſeries of malignant invectives, artful exaggerations, atrocious calumnies, and notorious 
falſhoods; the tranſlſation is truly worthy the original; every page of it exhibits ſome groſs and grammatical in- 
accuracy; it is replete with Galliciſms the moſt diſguſting ; the meaning of the- author is frequently miſtaken 
or imperfeQaly expreſſed ; the ſtile would diſgrace a ſchool-boy of thirteen; and through the whole- of the pub-- 
lication a ſhameful ignorance, as well of the Engliſh as of the French language, is inceſſantly diſplayed. The 
tranſlator's preface is of a piece with the reſt ; and there can be no doubt but that the book. was publiſhed mere- 
* to promote the views of a deſperate faction, at the expence of decency and truth. 
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Many falutary laws and wholeſams 8 for the ſecurity of trade, the ex- 
tenſion of commerce, and the correction of abuſes, were enforced during the reign of 
Henry the Great. The high intereſt which money bore at this period was deemed high- 
ly prejudicial to the ſtate; by that means people were enabled to obtain as large an in- 
come by remaining in a ſtate of inaCtivity, as by the efforts of induſtry; for which rea- 
ſon conſiderable ſums of money, put to intereſt, ' remained uſeleſs to the public; where. 
as, without that mode of acquiring wealth, they would have been put into circula- 
tion, and employed i in ſome manner beneficial to the commonwealth. The lawful in- 
tereſt of money, therefore, was fixed at fix per cent. This regulation took place 
in 1601. At the ſame time, in order to encourage the French manufactories, the 
importation and uſe of foreign ſtuffs were forbidden, under ſevere penalties: the ex- 
portat ion of ſpecie from the kingdom was likewiſe prohibited, under pain of forfeiture of 
all money ſeized, and of confiſcation of the eſtates of the offender. Another mode of 
remedying this inconvenience was adopted ſoon after, by raiſing the value of the cur- 
rent coin. The crown-piece, called ecu or au ſoleil, which was valued at ſixty ſols 
tournois, was raiſed to ſixty-five ; that called ecu pi/olet, worth fifty-eight ſols, to ſixty- 
two; and all other gold coin in proportion: the ſilver franc of twenty ſols was raiſed 
one ſol and four deniers. This laſt meaſure is highly extolled by the hiſtorian Mat- 
5 1 and as highly cenſured by 205 Le e in his i + Tag treatiſe on coins. 


In order to facilitate the intercourſe of one Sterne with e le tiere 
. Sully had conceived the deſign of forming a junction, by means of a canal, 
between the rivers Seine and Loire; the work having met the king's approbation, was 
begun, and conſiderable progreſs was made in it, at the time of Henry's afſaffination ; | 

it was reſumed and finiſhed, at a ſubſequent period. This canal takes its ceo at "the 

22 ſmall town of e and extends to . a diſtance of e ne ee We. 

| Henry was extremely anxious to e 80e the eſtabliſhment. X es of an 
at ſtuffs of all kinds; and he expended very conſiderable ſums in the attempt. They 

were not, indeed, brought to any great degree of perfection during his reign; but he 

| had the merit of laying the foundation of a W Toraks that was eons rea en r 

. beneficial to the kingdom. 


| 95 the year 1603, a French Is was ſent to Canada, 1 the di TONE oY the 
Sieur Da Mont. The firſt company for carrying on a trade to the Eaſt-Indies was in- 
ſtitauted in France under the reign of Henry the Fourth. The plan of it was formed 
by a Fleming, named Gerard. Le- Roy. The edict of its eſtabliſhment, dated the firſt 
of June 1604, grants many exemptions and privileges to the company ; .by the fifth 
and ſixth articles it was enacted, that gentlemen might become inembers of the company, 
without ſubjecting themſelves to ee But the difficulty of procuring an ade- 

quate 
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quate fund, diſention among the members, and ſome ot her obſtacles, prevented the per- 
ſection of his dan. which was reſerved for the f uperior talents of Colbert, 


One a ah 5 len laws 1 e this. reign for the ern 15 trade was 
intended to prevent fraudulent bankruptcies; It was publiſhed in 1609: by this law 
it was enacted, that all fraudulent bankrupts ſhould be conſidered as public robbers, 
and, as ſuch, puniſhed with death: that all donations, grants, fales, and aſſignments 
made by them, to their children, heirs, friends, or pretended creditors, ſhould be an- 
nulled, and thoſe who aceepted them puniſhed as accomplices, provided it ſhould appear 
to the judges that the tranſaction had been accompliſhed with the intent to defraud the 
real creditors: all perſons were likewiſe forbidden, under pain of being conſidered as ac- 
complices, to afford a retreat to ſuch bankrupts, their ſecurities, clerks, or factors; as alſo- 
to receive any of their goods, papers and effects, or to give them the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance: | 
all perſons were permitted to detain them without a warrant, and to bring them to juſ- 
tice, notwithſtanding any edict or cuſtom to the contrary : and, Jaſtly, the real creditors: 
of the bankrupts were forbidden te make any agreements or contracts with them, or 
with any perſons acting for them, under pain of loſing their debts, and ſubjecting them- 
ſelves to D mina proſegntion.. An action at law was the only mode ms open to them. 


The barbarvus: euſtom of dbelling Peri to Keb a degree ed this: reign, that 
according to a computation: made in 1607, no leſs than four thouſand gentlemen had been 
killed in duels ſince the acceſſion of Henry to the throne 2. It muſt be acknowledged 
that the martial diſpoſition of Henry had greatly tended to encourage the practice; 
though he endeavoured to put a ſtop to it by the moſt rigorous edicts. By an edict, pub- 
liſhed at Blois, in June, 1602, duelling was declared to be high-treaſon; and a power 

was given to the conſtable and mareſchals of France to examine the ground of diſputes 
between individuals, and to fix the proper reparation for the i injury received. Another 
edict was paſſed at Fontainebleau, in 1609, for the ſame purpoſe : infamy, degradation, 
and even death, in - Caſes, Was, as both. . declared to be the penalty. of 
diſobedience 9*. 


Di 3 however; e by Henry at the infligation of the duke of Sully, 
has been highly cenſured by different writers we mean, the law for rendering offices of 

Juſtice hereditary. The promulgation of this edit occaſioned great murmurs and com- 
plaints ;—it was urged, that the purchaſe of thoſe offices being, thereby, raiſed to an ex- 
orbitant price, the nobility and people of merit would be totally excluded from them, and! 
they would, in future, be monopolized by monied men, whereby the vexations that o- 
eurred in the inen of . would be increaſed inſtead of 9 Bort 


4 3 


95 Memoires . Hiſtoire de France. 92 Wen ii, y. 4. 
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cardinal Richelieu was fo fully perſuaded of the wiſdom and policy of the meafure, that 
he not only continued it during his adminiſtration, but devoted the firſt ſection of his 
<& Political Teſtament” to prove the impropriety of aboliſhing either the ſale or inheri- 
tance of offices of juſtice. One of the chief motives with Henry for paſting the edict, 
was the conſideration that nothing had contributed ſo much to enable the duke of Guiſe 
to render himſelf powerful in the League againſt the king and ſtate, as the great number 
of officers he had, by his intereſt, brought into the principal poſts of the kingdom. The 
arguments of the cardinal were e en and, applied to the times in which he lived, 

carry great weight with them; but, if conſidered as tending to enforce a general rule, 
we mult reject his authority, and frongly? difſent ou his rie 


By virtue of this ediQ, called the edit of the Droit 1 che . of juſtice were 
obliged to pay the ſixtieth part of the produce of their offices every ninth. year, a cuſtom 
which continued in force till the latter end of the reign of Lewis the Fourtecnth, when 
they were compelled to purchaſe an exemption from the tax. The Droit Aunuel had 
been ſubjected by Henry to various reſtrictions that tended to temper its 1 85 and 


5 avert its Apna eflects; but theſe were eee ne e 


3 3 . . in i boilding and repairing 1 4 BOG and hoſpitals, 
and in other works of public utility. He greatly embelliſhed the royal reſidence of 
Fontainebleau, and cauſed avenues to be cut through the extenſive foreſt adjoining. He 
completed the Pont Neuf, built the Place and Rue Dauphin, and erected ſeveral wharfs. 
He raiſed numerous cauſeways and bridges in .yarious parts of the kingdom ; repaired 
moſt of the public roads, and cauſed trees to be planted on either {ide of them. In order 
to prevent a ſcarcity of corn, he publiſhed ſeveral edicts, forbidding the converfion of 
arable land into paſture, and ordering the vineyards to be ploughed vp. In ſhort, ſuch 


was his anxiety. to promote the welfare and comfort of his ſubjects, that he was fre- 


quently heard to declare, he ſhould not be content till he had enabled every peafant 
in his dominions to cat meat as often as he choſe, 122 to have a fowl for his Sunday” 8 


dinner. 


By an edict dated July the ſeyenth, 1605, Henry eſtabliſhed a fund ſor the ſupport of 
diſabled officers and ſoldiers, and he aſſigned them the houſe of Chriſtian Charity, which 


belonged to the crown, for their reſidence. Two years after he cauſed the royal hoſpital 


of Saint Lewis to be built; for which purpoſe he granted to the . Hotel Dieu ten ſols on 
- every minot-of falt (a meaſure containing ſomething leſs than an Engliſh pulls with- 
in Lhe: diſtrict of e for fifteen ke and Bes ſols for ever. 2 


1 N. 4 1 4 k . 
. * 1 Fi FW, 


93 Memoirys de Sully, liv. xx 
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We have already, in different parts of our hiſtory, given an account of the ſtate ofthe 


revenue, and of the public impoſts; but by exhibiting under one point of view the regu- 
lar progreſs of the ſyſtem of taxation, the ſubject will be rendered more clear, ſatisfac- 
tory, and intelligible. In the preſent advanced ſtate of ſociety, it becomes almoſt ſuper- 
luous to obſerve, that no kingdom whatever, whether ſubject to the government of one 


or many, can ſubfiſt without the contribution of the people; in other words, without 


the payment of taxes. For, admitting a ſtate to be content with the power it already 
enjoys, and ayerſe from any acceſſion of territory by the means of conqueſt, ſtill, in 


the common courſe of human events, it muſt oceaſionally have outrages to revenge and 


rebels to repreſs. Innumerable neceſſities, riſing within itſelf, muſt indiſpenſably be ſup- 


plied by regular expences, the magnitude whereof muſt be determined by the exigencies 


of the caſe. In France theſe expences, both ordinary and extraordinary, were—as has 


been before ſhewn—defrayed by the revenues of the crown- lands; and by taxes, under 


the denomination of res gifts, impoſed and diſtributed by a deciſion of the ſtates- general 
of the kingdom. But the ſums thus raiſed were. trifling when compared to thoſe which 
were laid at a ſubſequent period ; ſince the ſtates confined their grants to what was bare- 
ly neceſſary as well within as out of the kingdom. So long as this ſpirit of moderation 
and frugality was obſeryed the kings never found themſelves in want, but were able to 


defray all. the ourrent expences, without mortgaging or alienating the crown- lands. But 


miſmanagement at home, and wars abroad, by degrees occaſioned a conſiderable augments 
tation _ rue and 5 ee ed an.encreaſe of ey: a matter of ee 


1 


The Tatts angie which En ation! were compriſed all capitations or aſeinents 7 


levied.on individuals, in an arbitrary manner , occaſioned great diſcontents among the 


people when firſt impoſed :, diſcontents which not only. ſhook: the throne, but even affect 


ed the lives of ſome of its early monarchs. The impoſition of an exorbitant tax, under 
Philip Auguſtus, produced an inſurrection of the nebility, which defeated the king's de- 


ſign. Saint Lewis left the ſtrongeſt injunction to his ſon, to raiſe no money againſt the 


will. of his ſubjects, and without their conſent. Philip: of Valois, leſs ſcrupulous, oc- 


caſioned'a revolt of the principal cities, by his arbitrary mode of raiſing taxes; though, 


before his acceſſion to the throne, he had attended an aſſembly of the notables, convened 
by Lewis Hutin, in which it was decreed, that Every monarch ſhould, at the time of his 
conſecration, take an oath to impoſe no freſh taxes upon his people, without the authori- 
ty of the ſtates-general of the kingdom, lawfully aſſembled. To this decree John, 
and. Charles the Wiſe ſubmitted;. the demands of theſe: monarchs for ſupplies were 
moderate,. and. readily granted. A tax levied on the people, without an aſſembly of the 
Rates, or conſent of the nation, was conſidered as one of the greateſt evils of the unfor- 
tunate. reign. of the Sixth Charles, which Sully calls, The Grave of the French Laws, 


94 Memoires de Sully, liv, tiv. 
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Lewis the Eleventh encreaſed it to four million, ſeven hundred thouſand livres. In the 


all expences were deducted, four million, ſour hundred and ſixty- one thouſand, fix hun- 
drxed and nineteen livres; in 1515, at the death of Lewis the Twelfth, four million, 


Second ĩt produced only eleven million, one hundred and four thouſand, nine hundred and 


King, in the church of Saint Gervaſe, uttered the moſt virulent invecti ves againſt the Hu- 


_ #0 preach before him in the ſame ſtrain which father Gonthier had uſed in the preſence 


hong 
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and of the French Morals. Under Charles the Goventh, who had the expulſion of the 
Engliſh from his country to effect, that neceſſity which leſſened the murmurs of the 
people enereaſed the evil. He had the addreſs to change a temporary contribution into 
-a fixed and ſettled payment, -which, from its being a perſonal aſſeſſment, had the name 
of Taille. It was, however, eſtabliſhed in different provinces under different forms; in 
0005 it was called a . - in others a tax 288 eſtates; and in my a mixed tax®. 


The Taille was fixed by Charles the Seventh at den hundred e livres. 


year 1498, at the death of Charles the Eighth, there were paid into the exchequer, after 


eight hundred ſixty- five thouſand, fix hundred and ſeventeen livres. A prodigious ad- 
-vance took place under Francis the Firſt, at whoſe death it appeared to have been raiſed 
Fourteen million, forty-four thouſand, one hundred and fifteen livres. Under Henry the 
Second it was lowered to twelve million, ninety-eight thouſand, five hundred and ſixty- 
three livres. It continued to diminiſh in the two following reigns: under Francis the 


ſeventy- one livres; and in the reign of Charles the Ninth it was reduced to eight mil- 
hon, fix hundred and thirty-eight thouſand, nine hundred ant ninety-eight livres. It 
roſe again, under Henry the Third; at one period of whoſe reign, in 1581, it amounted ts 
thirty-one million, ſix hundred and fifty-four thouſand, four hundred livres. Henry the 
Fourth, though encumbered with immenſe debts, and various: other heavy charges, ever | 
anxious to relieve his ſubjects, contented himfelf with a revenue of only ſixteen mil- 
nons, half of which proceeded from the Taille, and half from the farms; and, by the 
exertion of uncommon frugality, and uncommon vigour in the correction of abuſes, he 
rendered this ſum fully IA to raked allithe expences of the ſtate. - 


After the obſtinate Sis which had. tiled for ſo great a length of time between 
the Catholics and Calviniſts, it is rather a ſubject for regret than a matter of aſtoniſhment, 
that much acrimony and violence ſhould have appeared, during the reign of Henry, 
among the eccleſiaſtics of either religion. Father Gonthier, a Jeſuit, preaching before the 


gonots, on whom he repeatedly beſtowed the appellations of vermin and ſcoundrels. Yet 
we are told, by Matthieu, the hiſtorian ©, that there were more regularity, modeſty, gravity, 
and moderation in the ſermons of the Jeſoirs, than in many others. Mareſchal D'Or- 
nano talking to Henry one day on this ſubject, obſerved, that if any Jeſuit had dared 


94 Memoires de Sully, liv, xxv, 9% liv. itt. 


of 
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of his majeſty, he would have ordered him to be thrown into the river the moment he 
left the pulpit ?®7. The Calviniſtic clergy are ſaid to have been equally virulent i in their 
inveRives. It is dreadful to ſee the miniſters of the goſpel thus hurried away by their 
paſſions, and encouraging a blind ſpirit of reſentment, when it is their peculiar province 


to propagate the doctrines of Chriſtian. charity. and brotherly love; and their N 


ſable duty to enſorce by their example the precepts MY promulgate. 


In the oy 1609 an edi was paſled, whereby the Aenne and all the eſtates whicli 
belonged to Henry the Fourth, as king of Navarre, and which, till that time, had always 


been kept ſeparate from the crown of France, becauſe that prince had granted the in- 


come thereof to his ſiſter Catharine, were irrevocably united to it. Tlieſe territories com- 
prehended the duchies of Vendôme and Albret; the counties of Foix, Armagnac, 


Bigorre, Gaure, gi Nimeneint and E F N with the viſcounty of N 


* 
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7 


. 


A. D. 18 THE death of N put an . to all thoſe noble deſigns which he 

: 1 - _ Had formed with a view to eſtabliſn the happineſs of Europe on a ſolid foundation ; 
#7 as nor were even the ſchemes he had conceived for the immediate welfare of his ſubjects 
# ps . permitted to ſurvive him. A far different ſcene was the court of France now deſtined 
to exhibit, from that which, under the late excellent monarch, had rendered it reſpecta- 
ble, and reſpected by all the European powers. Economy, prudence, order and wiſdom 
were baniſhed from the council, and their place was uſurped by rapaciouſneſs, imbecil- 
lity, and 1 P of — End. 


9 


8 


As Lewis the Thirteenth, who 3 Tucceeded to the hows, was only nine years of 

LE. age, it became neceſſary to W a regent; and the attainment of this important * 
= | nity ſo wholly occupied the queen's thoughts and attention, that ſhe had no time 

| devote to ſorrow : and, indeed, the palace, within a few hours aſter the death of its 

& + maſter, rather reſembled the temple of joy than a houſe of mourning*. The duke of 

Epernon, eager to ſecond the deſigns of Mary, ſtationed the French guards in the ſtreets 

immediately contiguous to the conyent of the Auguſtins, where the parliament now 

meet; and as ſoon as the different chambers had aſſembled, the duke made his appearance, 

and, after he had diſengaged his ſword from the belt, he pointed to it with a menacing 

air, and ſaid “ It is ſtill in the ſcabbard, but if the queen be not declared regent, be- 

4 fore the court breaks up, it muſt be drawn, and I foreſee that blood will be ſhed. 

Some of you, gentlemen, require time. for deliberation: their prudence is unſeaſona- 
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<< ble: what Ipropoſe may be done to day without danger; to morrow it will not be effect- 
4 ed without {laughter *.” The judges looked at each other: aſtoniſhed at the propoſed 
innovation, of placing the government of the ſtate in the hands of the queen, without 


the participation of the princes of the blood, and the great officers of the crown, they : 


remained filent for ſome time; but at length their fears proved ſtronger than their pa- 
triotiſm, and, knowing themſelves to be ſurrounded by an armed force, they thought it 
Prue: to a. wie the duke s requiſitions. 5 | i 

When the aſſembly b broke up, the moſt prudent members of the parliament expreſſed 
their deep concern at the loſs their country had ſuſtained in the death of a king who had 
its inteteſt and welfare ſo much at heart. We are now”—ſaid one of them! once 
« more at the diſcretion of an Italian: and what good can be expected from a regent, 


„ jmperious, prodigal and inexperienced ? we muſt in future depend upon Galigai a, and 


« her huſband Conchini, who are the queen's confidents and ſold to the court of Spain. 
« What confuſion will their avarice and ambition occaſion in the kingdom! . If” 
| —obſerved others—* the king had followed the advice that was given him, to baniſh 
this Italian crew, who were always employed in, irritating the jealouſy, and aug- 
% menting the inquietude of the queen, perhaps we ſhould not have now to deplore the 
„ loſs of that worthy prince. It is well known that Conchini and his wife threatened 
« the king's perſon, in caſe he ſhould attempt to puniſh their malice : and are not 
« people of this deſcription very capable of ſuborning an aſſaſſin . | 


- 


The day after the aſſaſſination of Henry, the young king went to the lama in _ 


perſon, to hold a bed of juſtice, and to confirm the nomination of Mary to the regency: 
He was accompanied by his mother, the principal nobility, and the chief officers of the 
crown: the regent, in a ſhort ſpeech, recommended her ſon to the protection of the 
court; and Lewis himſelf; in an harangue prepared for. the purpoſe, expreſſed his deter- 
mination to follow their advice, and to purſue the glorious example which his father 


had ſet him. As ſoon as the deciſion of the preceding day had received a formal confir- 


mation, the ene was diſſolved. 


When Mary had thus ſecured the eſtabliſhment of VR authority, ſhe, thought of 
Paying the laſt duties to her murdered huſband: The body of Henry was opened and 


embalmed, and afterwards interred in the royal vault at . his heart Was. 


\ 


: 2 Hiftoire de Lewis XIII. Le Vaſſor, tom. i. liv.4. P. 21. - 
3 . Galigai accompanied Mary of Medicis from Italy ; ſhe was the' queen's particular 15 and 


Conchini, a native of the ſame country, and of obſcure extraction, had married her in order to encreaſe his 


dern influence a at court: during the regency their united councils ruled France, and their miſtreſs, with unbounded 
Kray. 1 Le Vaſſor, tom. i. liy, i. P. 32, 33 * 
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given to the Tefvits, who preſerved it for Sie time, in their church of Saint-Lewis, 
whence it was transferred. to their Wy at FM Fleche, which that prince had founded 5; 


The next object of public attention was ths trial of the aſſaſſin, who was condemned 
to periſh by the moſt exquiſite torments. His ſentence was executed on the twenty- 
ſeventh of May, at the place de Greve. After. confeſſing the enormity of his crime at 
the door. of the cathedral, he was conducted to the place of execution :- having mount- 
ed the ſcaffold, his right hand, graſping the inſtrument: with which he had. perpetrated 

the fatal deed, was conſumed by fire: the fleſh was then torn by red-hot pincers, from his 
breaſts, arms, thighs, and the calves of his legs; ſcalding lead and oil, mixed with brim- 
ſtone, wax, and pitch, were poured upon his wounds: and after an unſucceſsful effort 
to diſmember his mangled. body, ſtill ſenſible, by four horfes, the populace who had, 
during the execution, loaded him with execrations, ruſhed upon him, and. with various 
inſtruments, tore him in pieces, A 7k his limbs, in frantic e 8888 the 
flreets. 


Daring theſe tranſations the. firſt princes: of the. blood; the Fer of : Conde, and the 
count of Soiffons, were abſent from the capital. The latter ſoon arrived at court, and 
expreſſed the utmoſt diſpleaſure when he found the buſineſs of the regency, which he 
maintained could not beſettled without his conſent and concurrence, already arranged. In 
order to render himſelf formidable, the count endeavoured to ſtrengthen his party at 
court, but he was unfortunately endowed with none of thoſe qualities which are eſſen- 
tial to the acquiſition of friends, and the conciliation of eſteem ; and the regent ſoon . 
found means to get rid of his oppoſition, by the beſtowal of honours and rewards. As 
the price of his conciliation with Conchini, and of his co-operation with the meaſures of 
the court, the government of Normandy was taken from the king's brother and given 
to him. The regent, indeed, ſpared neither. pains nor expence to ſtrengthen her govern- 
ment by. encreaſing the number of her partiſans. She enlarged the penſions of the 
princes of Lorraine, which had been moderate during the late reign: ſhe gave the 

duke of Guiſe two hundred thouſand crowns for the payment of his debts, and promiſ- 
| ed to ſecond his: deſign of marrying. the rich heireſs of the houſe. of Joyeuſe. The 
duke of Epernon, who enjoyed the high poſt of colonel ' general of the infantry, and: 
many other lucrative. places, had an apartment affigned him in the Louvre, where he. 
was treated with almoſt the ſame honour and diſtinction as the royal family. 


To the publie council all noblemen and officers. of the crown. were indiſcriminately- 
admitted; but their deliberations were generally confined to the means of augmenting: 
_ the revenue 177 enereafing the taxes) in onder to gratify their own rapaciouſneſs. 


3 Continuation de Mezerai, tom. i. p. 4. 
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If, indeed, ſome prudent reſolutions were occaſionally adopted, through the perſeyerance 
of ſome of the old miniſters who till preſerved their integrity inviolate, they were all 
rendered ineffectual by the proceedings of a 19 ee compoſed of different perſons, 
and actuated by ep views. | | | 


— 


To theſe ſecret councils, which were frequently holden at the dark hour of midnight, 


the queen admitted none but Conchini and his wife; the pope's nuncio; the chevalier 


de Sillery; the duke of Epernon; Villeroi; the prefident Jeannin; Arnaud; Daret the 
phyſician ; Dolle; and Father Cotton, a Jeſuit. The ſubje& of their conſultations was 
the total deſtruction of that enlarged ſyſtem of policy whieh had been adopted and purſued 


by the late king: it was determined to promote an union between the crowns of France 


and Spain ; to renounce all the moſt ancient alliances of the former with foreign princes; 
to repeal all edicts of pacification ; to Fan the Proteſtants; to diſgrace all ſuch as 

refuſed implicit obedience to the queen's favourites; to diſſipate all the treaſures amaſſed 
by Henry, by bribing the ayaricious to ſecond their meaſures; and to load with wealth 
and authority all whom it was their intereſt to raiſe to the firſt dignities of the ſtate, 


To promote their iniquitous meaſures, the ſignature of Henry was frequently forged, | 


and his ſeal, which N to have been deſtroyed at his death, 3 uſe N be 


The firſt object which neceſſarily engaged . attention of the e was the dif- 
poſal of thoſe great armaments which had been ſet on foot by the late king, with a view. 


to the accompliſhment of his grand object. Though this affair had been previouſly de- 
cided by the junto in their determination to court the friendſhip of Spain, it was never- 
theleſs ſubmitted to an extraordinary council, with the ſame ſolemnity, as if their advice 
were really to influence the conduct of government : a variety of opinions prevailed on 


tlie ſubject: ſome voted for an immediate diſmiſſion of the troops; others inſiſted upon 


the neceſſity of fulfilling all the engagements which Henry had contracted with the 
princes of Germany ; a third ſet maintained the propriety of only ſending to the aſfife 


tance of the princes eight thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe; and a fourth were of 
opinion that, inſtead of troops, a ſupply of money ſhould be ſent to thoſe allies. The 


duke of Sully, who was moſt competent to ſpeak. on this ſubject, ſince he was ac- 
quainted with all the deſigns of the late king, and had been conſulted in all his operations, 
adapted his advice to the preſent ſituation of affairs. Perceiving there was no probability 


that Henry's projects would be put in execution, he urged the neceſſity of immediately 
recalling all the orders which had been iſſued for new levies; of ſtopping all thoſe which 


were already begun; and of diſbanding all ſuch as were completed: the reaſon he aſ- 
ſigned for this advice was, that this' muſt- be done ſooner or later, and that by being 
done without delay, the king would avoid a conſiderable expence, and the people a 


o Memoires-de Sully, liv. xxviii. 


conſiderable 


* 
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conſiderable burthen. But at the ſame time the duke inſiſted on the neceſſity of fulfilling 

the engagements entered into with the princes of Germany, to whom he propoſed to 
fend deputies, to know whether they really ſtood in need of aſſiſtance to accompliſh the 
object they had in view; and, if they did, to aſk what ſuccours they required. 


| "Hoke days after this, Sully was ſummoned to-atternd's more private council, at which 
were preſent only the queen, the conſtable, the chancellor, and Villeroi. Here he re- 
peated the ſame advice he had before given; and likewiſe inſiſted on the propriety of 
ſupporting the duke of Savoy. The queen, however, interrupted him, by ſaying—“ With 
t reſpect to the duke of Savoy, theſe gentlemen and myſelfhad, before you came, talked 
« oyerthat buſineſs, and we are all of opinion, that the intereſt. of the kingdom requires an 
« immediate reconciliation with Spain; to.promote which we are determined to ſend one 
« of the princes of the blood to Madrid, to propoſe an alliance between the two crowns. 
by means of a double marriage, which L know the Spaniards ſtill wiſh for as ardently 
« as they did formerly; and while this-negociation i is pending, which cannot be attend-, 
« ed with any great difficulty, or be protracted to any length of time, we muſt fatter: 
the duke of Savoy with the hopes or 1 our e fulfilled.” 


In vain did Sully e againſt the injuſtice and impolicy of this conduct; 
in vain did he repreſent to the queen that: ſhe could not, without violating that faith 
which had been ſo. ſolemnly pledged, abandon a prince who had broken all his engage- 
ments with Spain, and openly declared himſelf againſt that crown, at the perſuaſion of 
her huſband ; that fince ſhe had choſen to alter the ſyſtem of policy that had been purſued 
under the late reign, ſhe ought to give the duke. notice thereof, and conceal her views 
from the king of Spain, until, by a general reconciliation, all thoſe who had entered into 
an alliance with France ſhould be extricated from the danger which now threatened 
| ry This ſalutary advice was wholly diſregarded, and the queen continued to pur- 
ſue her own "Plan*. : 


— 


The prince of Condé no ſooner received intelligence of the king's aſfaſſination, than 
he began his journey to France, hoping, by making extraordinary haſte, to arrive time 
enough to aſſert the rights given him by his birth, on an occaſion exactly ſimilar to that in 

which the king.of Navarre, his great. uncle, had endeavoured to obtain a preference. over. 


— : 
; y 
— 


7 By the treaty of Brufol; which had been ſigned on the twenty-fifth of April, ia rote 
the duke of Savoy againſt the attempts of Spain: /Memeires de Nevers, tum. ii. p. $80.) But that prince, being 
abandoned by the new council, was expoſed to the reſentment of the court of Madrid, the effects of which he was 
obliged to avert by the moſt humiliating conceſſions. His ſon threw himſelf at the feet of the king of Spain; be- 
teeching him to take his father and all his houſe under his royal protection; imploring his clemency, and, with the 
moſt humble ſubmiſſion, aſking bis pardon for all the offences be had committed againſt him. Ws 
Catharine 


— 
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Catharine of Mcdicis. But being informed that the queen, without waiting for him or 
any other of the princes of the blood; without ſettling a council of regency as the laws 
required; or obſerving any of the forms uſual on ſuch occaſions, had been rather Aeclared 
than choſen regent, he no longer indulged a hope of obtaining that dignity, and even 
began to entertain fears, that, on his appearance at court, where his preſence, after what 
had happened, could not be very acceptable, ſome attempts would be made on his perſon: 
As he imagined, however, that nothing was ſo likely to give weight to his demands as the 
reſpect and diſtinction he ſhould experience from the nobility, he cauſed them to be 
ſounded, and inſinuated that he ſhould deem himſelf obliged toall who ſhould go to meet 
him, and eſcort him to Paris. | 


* 


On hs fifteenth of July the prince 8 Conde arrived at the capital, eee "2 


a body of five hundred gentlemen, -whoſe formidable appearance greatly alarmed the 


queen. She was fearful, that as the artillery, the Baſtile, and the treaſury were in his | 


power, by means of the duke of Sully, who had joined his retinue, he might be led to 


make attempts highly dangerous to the ſtate. The prince himſelf was equally miſtruſt- . 
ful of her and her favourites. On his arrival, he received repeated information, that the 


queen, at the inſtigation of the count of Soiſſons, had formed a deſign of ſecuring him 


and the duke of Bouillon. He experienced, however, a moſt gracious reception, as well 2 


from the regent as the young monarch ; and, not daring to aſſert his claims, he liſtened 
to the adyances that were made him, and ſuffered his intereſt to ſubdue his principles. 
He had a penſion of two hundred thouſand livres given him, together with the palace of 


Conti, in the ſuburb of Saint Germain, which had coſt two hundred Honſape Annes; 


and the county of Clermont ; beſides ſome other ien, 


The council at length made known their refolution wich regard to the affair of the 


duchy of Cleves. The army of the confederated princes, joined to that of the united 


Provinces, had laid ſiege to Juliers ; and the prince of Orange, who afted as commander in 
chief, had taken ſuch meaſures, that the place muſt of neceſſity have fallen into his hands. 
The French ſuccours were entirely uſeleſs to him, becauſe the houſe of Auſtria had 
levied no troops, nor made any preparations for reſiſting the progreſs of her enemies; 
and, after the reduction of this city, the war, as they propoſed to carry it on, muſt ſpeedi- 


ly be terminated. But the queen's. private council thought they ſhould exhibit a won- 


derful ſtroke of policy, by granting to the princes, at this period, more than what they 
had been ſo long and ſo ineffectually ſoliciting. They knew the fituation to which the 
beſieged city was reduced, and they were anxious to have the honour of taking it, as it 


could not poſſibly hold out long after the arrival of the French troops. * They likewiſe 


imagined that ſuch a meaſure would operate as an incitement to the king of Spain to ſo- 
licit an alliance, for the concluſion of which he did not appear to expreſs ſufficient ea- 
_ gernefs; and they were aſhamed of making all the advances 0 It was reſolv- 
Vor. IV. | ; > ed, 


+ 
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ed, therefore, that a body of eight thouſand foot and twelve hundred horſe, with eight 
pieces of cannon, ſhould be immediately ſent to Juliers; and that the command or this 
army ſhould be given to the mareſchal de la Chatre. | 


The! dee of Juticrs chmioetled the emperor to lay aſide his deßgn of ſequeſtering : 
the difputed territories in the hands of the archduke Leopold; and the marquis of Bran- 
denburgh, and the count palatine of Newburgh, quietly ſhared the whole ſucceſfion be- 
tween them : the former had > i La Mark, and mp ; and the latter, Juliers 
and Bergh. | 


— A 


— 


On the ſeventeenth of October, the ceremony of the king” s coronation was performed 

with royal magnificence, at Rheims, by the cardinal de Joyeuſe. The princes of Conde 

and Conti, the count of Soiſſons, the dukes of Nevers, Elbeuf and Epernon, occupied 

5 | > ___ - - the places allotted. to the ancient dukes of Burgundy, N and ARuqvitaine ; the 
3 counts of Thoutouſe, F landers, and Chaſppoghte? 0 


The abfolute authority 3 Conchini had 8 i deſtitute of talents, 

integrity, and experience, gave the moſt ſerious concern to all who had the intereſt of 

kheir country at heart. To ſtrengthen that power which he had obtained by the moſt 

7 N diſhoneſt means, he had recourſe to all the arts of corruption and intrigue. The council 

© exhibited a ſcene of rapacity that made every honeſt man ſhudder; ſcarcely any buſineſs 

| was tranſacted there, but what related to gifts to the nobles ; augmentations of the pen- 

. fons of perſons in office ; payment of debts which had been cancelled; abatement of 

farms, the diſcharge of farmers, and revocations of the contracts concluded for the rents, 

_ regiſtries, and domains; and the creation of new offices, exemptions, and privileges; in 

— ort, a thoufand fchemes were propoſed to render the people wretched, inſtead of ap- 

5 pluying the treaſures amaſſed by the late king to their relief, as ought in juſtice to have 

been done, ſinee cireumſtances were ſo changed that the object for which they had been 

raiſed could not be accompliſhed. But the rapacity of the nobles would have ſwal- 

F - lowed up ſums far more N A . account of thei mund will: ba ar to 
1 . Mint its extent. 5 8 


| a The prinee of Conde. beſides kat hs had cheats . advanced e to 
. the government of Chiteau-Trompette, and of Blaye, as well as to the principality of 
1 Orange. The count of Soiſſons demanded the government of the old palace of Rouen, 

and of the citadel of Caen; and required that a duty on linen cloth ſhould he impoſed 
FH _ © © for his profit. The duke of Lorraine demanded the payment of the whole of a ſum 
Le Re Wien the late CO by a private uy had conſented to pay 15 5 thoogh by a ſubſe - 


4 


Lever, by i. TY 5 


quent 
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quent arrangement it had been aaa that two thirds of it ſhould be: taken off, This; 
duke of Guiſe ſolicited the payment of his debts, and the revocation of the duties on 


patents in Provence, with ſome other emoluments. The duke of Mayenne demanded an 


augmentation of the ſums granted him by a treaty with Henry the Fourth. D'Eguil- 
lon required a donation of thirty thouſand crowns; the government of Breſſe, and the 
city of Bourg, and the appointment of ambaſſador to Spain, with an exorbitant ſalary. 
Joinville, the government of Auvergne, or the firſt government that ſhould become va- 


cant. The duke of Nevers demanded the produce of the gabelles in Rethelois, with 


the governments of Mezieres and Saint Menehoud. The duke of Epernon, a body of 
infantry kept in conſtant pay; the reverſion of his government for his ſon; fortifica- 
tions to be raiſed at Angouleme' and Xaintes; Metz, and the county of Meſſin, taken 
from Montigny. The duke of Bouillon required a ſum of money, which he pretended. 


was due to him; the profits ariſing from the Aids, Tailles, and Gabelles, in the viſcoun- 


ty of Tureane; the arrears of his garriſons and penſions during his exile; and the pri- 


vilege of holding general aſſemblies of the reformed religion. The chancellor demand- 


ed the money ariſing from the petty ſeals; his ſalary to be doubled, and a patent of nobi- 
lity. Villeroi required, that a garriſon ſhould be maintained at Lyons; that Saint £7 
Chaumont ſhould be deprived of the poſt of king's lieutenant of the Lyonnois ; that 


his ſon, D'Alincburt, ſhould have a mareſchal's ſtaff; and that an agreement which 
Sully had made with him for the re-purchaſe of the crown-lands' in that ee ** 


be annulled. 


It will be eaſily ſuppoſed that Conchini's demands were not leſs Wie deren 83 we c 


reſt: he required a mareſchal's ſtaff; the governments of Bourg, Dieppe and Pont de 


L' Arche; a donation of the money produced by the ſale of the offices of the Gabelle ; 


in Languedoc; together with the profits ariſing from the reduction made upon public 
works, which had been granted to Moiſſet and Feydeau. All the members of the queen's 
private council preferred their claims; every perſon who had any concern with govern- 
ment, or who held any public office, thought himſelf entitled to a reward: the princes 
of the blood, governors of provinces, the lieutenant civil, the provoſt of the merchants, 

even the members of the companies and ſovereign courts, appeared in the liſt of claim- 
ants; all the officers of the crown were to have their penſions augmented twenty-four 
_ - thouſand livres each; the ſalaries of every member of the council were to be raiſed in 
proportion, and their numbers to be conſiderably encreaſed. In ſhort; there ſeemed to 
be a general conſpiracy formed to pillage the royal EATS! which was now conſidered 
as a lawful prize“. 


S „ The auſtere manners of the Joke of Sully, which led ; him te 


9 Memeires de Sully, liv, xxix, 
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diſdain the arts of a court, and his inflexible integrity, which made him deteſt the 
profligacy of the council, rendered him an object of diſguſt to the new miniſtry ; 
and finding his ſervices no longer acceptable to the regent, whoſe conduct towards 
him was marked by the moſt profound-diffimulation, that able and upright -miniſter 
_ indignantly retired to the eſtates which the late king's bounty had enabled him to pur- 
chaſe, and reſigned his offices of governor of the Baſtile, and ſuperintendant of the fi- 
nances; but the Hugonots, who ſtill confided in him,-notwithſtanding the- intrigues of 
the duke of Bouillon, exhorted him to retain the government of Poitou, and poſt of maſ- 
ter of the ordnance. , The aſcendancy of Conchini daily acquired freſh: firength-; and, 
with a view to make the people forget that he was a foreigner,. he purchaſed the eſtate 
of Ancre in Picardy which gave him a French title, and he was after diſtinguiſhed by. 
the appellation of marquis of Ancre. The death of the duke of Orleans, Wwhoſe title 
devol ved on his younger brother the duke of Anjou, did not interrupt the negociations 
| which the regent and her miniſters eagerly purſued with the court of Spain. Inſtead - 
bvPlf ſeeking to reprels the dangerous ambition of the houſe: of Auſtria, the queen, to 
| ' eſtabliſh her authority, determined cloſely to connect herſelf with that family; and 
while the young king was contracted to the. Infanta, the hand of his c the oy 805 x 
Elizabeth, 99 tothe prince of Aſturias. | 


A. D. 3612. ] The alliance with Spain, 15 contrary to the maxims of Henry the- 
Fourth, might, it was feared, create great diſcontent in the kingdom ; no pains, there- / 
| fore, were ſpared to obtain the unanimous conſent. of the: princes of the blood, and the 
principal nobility, to the meafure. This, indeed; required no greatart toaccompliſh; there 
being ſo little virtue or patriotiſm among them, at this period, that the proſpe& of reward 
was alone ſufficient to ſecure their approbation. The prince of Conde and the count of 
Soiſſons, indeed, attended the council, with a full determination tooppoſe what they knew 
to be prejudicial to the true intereſts of their country; but they diſplayed ſo little conſiſ- 
tency and reſolution, that the conſtable Montmorenci could not forbear obſerving to 
the prince, who had married his daughter, that he neither knew how to fight with 
courage, nor to yield with prudence e. Sanctioned by the approbation of the council, 
the alliance was made public, on the twenty- fifth of March, and the rejoicings on the 
occaſion laſted for three fucceſſi ve days. The marriage- contract between madam Eliaa- 
beth and the prince of Aſturias was ſigned on the twenty- fifth of Auguſt; the dower of i 
the princeſs-was fixed at five hundred thoulind rs of gold, payable the day before - 
the marriage was. to be conſummated. : 


| The influence of they pope: and the king of Spain i in the councils of 1 PHE could not 
fail to o give ſerious caſe: for alarm to the Hugonots : A general aſſembly of the reform 


„ . | : 1 Valthy, Jv: is 277. 
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ed had met at Saumur, the year before ; but the prudent conduct of the duke of Sully 
had prevented the adoption of any violent meaſures. The diviſion which reigned be- 
tween the chiefs of the reformed now afforded an opportunity, Which the regent eager- 
ly embraced, to infringe on the edicts of pacification; an attempt that the court 
would never have dared. to make; if the dukes of Bouillon and Rohan had preſerved 
that harmony and good. intelligence which the-intereſt of their party required. The 
former of theſe noblemen employed his credit-with the regent ta effect the ruin of the lat- 
ter. The oppoſition which Bouillon had experienced in the aſſembly of the Hugonots 
at Saumur, through the means of Rohan, made him reſolve to deprive that nobleman of 
the government of St. John D' Angeli, which had been given him by the late king. 
Rohan, apprized of his intentions, repaired to- court to juſtify his own conduct: and, after 
repreſenting to the regent that he had behaved like a man of honour at the aſſembly at 
Saumur, he acknowledged that he had oppoſed the deſigns of the duke of Bouillon, 
through zeal for the ſervice of his ſovereign, which would never receive more injury: 
than when Bouillon ſhould be placed at the head of the Hugonots **. 28 


But the remonſtrances of the duke of Reeg ip impreſſion on the mind of the 
regent, whoſe prejudice againſt him was ſo ſtrong, that ſhe reſolved to exert all poſ- 
ſible means for the diminution of his power and conſequence. The time now approach- 5 
ed for the election of the mayor of Saint John d' Angeli; and it was- of the: utmoſt: 
importance to the duke of Rohan to prevent the preſent mayor from being re- choſen, 
for, ſince he had been corrupted by the oppoſite: party, the duke would, by his continu- 
ation in power, have loſt all his authority in the place. To obviate this inconvenience 
he ſuddenly teft the capital, and repaired to his government. On the day of election a 
Lettre - de- cacbet was produced, from the king, ordering the citizens to re- elect the may- 
or; but the duke perfuaded them that his majeſty had been impoſed upon; as to the true 
ſituation of the town, ſince his orders neceſſarily ſuppoſed the prevalence of diſſentions 
Which had no exiſtence; he therefore adviſed them to proceed to a new e and en- 
paged to take the e upon himſelf. 


Bouillon had * flattered himſelf that the 1215 of his rival would be inevitable, what-- 
ever part he might take. in an affair thus delicate. If Rohan ſuffered the old mayor to 
be continued, he muſt loſe his authority; and if he oppoſed the execution of the orders 
of the court, he muſt expoſe himſelf to the puniſhment due to a man who treated the 
king's authority with contempt. In order to engage the regent ſo far in this buſineſs 
as to prevent the poſſibility of a retreat, Bouillon prevailed on her to diſpatch a 1 
cond order for the re election of the mayor, more poſitive and peremptory than the firſt: 
but the duke of . convinced that * loſs of his government would be followed 


* Mamoires du Duc de Ms, thy, Vie ds Plaſis-Motnai, liv. i. 
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by his total ruin, perſiſted in his oppoſition; and three perſons being choſen by the 
town, their names were ſent to court that the king might fix on one of them to fill the 
office of mayor. Meanwhile the duke placed the keys of the town in the hands of the old- 
eſt alderman, and diſmiſſed ni of the ſubaltern offcers who had N the cauſe 


of his enemies. 


This bold ſtroke of authority greatly incenſed the regent, who committed to the Baſ- 
tile ſome perſons ſent by the duke of Rohan to explain and juſtify the motives of his 
conduct. The duke's mother, wife, and children, alſo received orders not to quit the 
- metropolis. . It was propoſed in the council to declare the duke a rebel, and to lay fiege 
to the town of Saint- John d' Angeli; and orders were accordingly iſſued for aſſembling the 
troops, and preparing a train of artillery. The queen gave it out that the dukes of 
Bouillon and Leſdiguieres, both of them Proteſtants, had offered to take the command - 
of the army deſt ined for tkis expedition, in order to convince the reformed, that it was 
not undertaken from any religious motive, but (merely with a view to puniſh, the ſedi- 

tious conduẽt of a 8 nobleman. 


The — 85 A by this on exertion of power, ; den 405 ſhe 
had engaged with precipitation in a buſineſs that ſhe could not terminate with honour. 
Convinced, at length, that by proceeding with tigour againſt the duke, the ſhould ir- 
ritate the Hugonots, and, probably, kindle the flames of civil war, ſhe propoſed an 
_ accommodation, to which the duke readily conſented, as it enſured to him the object 

for which he contended. It was agreed to re-eſtabliſh the old mayor, to reſtore to him 
the keys of the place, and to recall the ſubaltern officers whom the duke had expelled; 
but at the ſame time, the citizens were left at liberty to diſmiſs theſe officers immedi- 
ately after, and to proceed to a new election; which was accordingly done: thus the 
duke of Rohan preſerved, at_ once, his government and authority. One conſequence 
of this affair, which the queen had not foreſeen, was the reconciliation” of many of the 
Proteſtant nobility, who had quarrelled at the aſſembly at Saumur, and WRT now be · 
came convinced, e their are in 1289 5 r N on e union. 


The duke of Bouillon had del diſpatched to Eels: to remove the jealouſies which 
James might entertain at the late union between France and Spain, and to propoſe a 
marriage with the princeſs. Chriſtina, the ſecond dawghter of Henry the Fourth, and the 
eldeſt ſon of the king of England: but the prince. of Wales unfortunately expired in the 
dawn of manhood, when his virtues and talents had endeared him to his country; and 
the duke of Bouillon availed himſelf of the opportunity to negociate the nuptials of his 

an nephew, the e . with the princeſs Lane Caughtys to James 14 | 


= 5 5 12 Le Vaſſor, tom. i. liv, dag e eee Mer 93 


marriage, 
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marriage, which, probably, proinpted the elector to his enterprize-againſt the kingdom 


of Bohemia, and which, after plunging his poſterity in a Jong ſeries of difficulties,” and 
diſtreſs, by the union of the princeſs Sophia with the houſs of Hanover, finally trans- 


122170 the ſceptre of Kere to that Ry 


— 


The death of the count of Soiſſons, which an on the firſt of November, this 
: year, greatly weakened the party of the princes, and tended to 'augment the influence 


and credit of the Oe and marchioneſs of f Ancre, which were already too Sen „ 


A. D. 1613. 7 While the intrigues of the princes and nobility at hom kept A regent 


in a conſtant ſtate of alarm, an event took place in Italy which called her attention to that 


quarter. Her nephew Francis, duke of Mantua, and marquis of Montferrat, had late- 


ly expired, leaving only, by his wife, Margaret of Sayoy daughter to duke Charles. 


Emanuel, one daughter, then four years of age. The duchy of Mantua. inconteſtibly 
| belonged to Ferdinand de Gonzaga, cardinat of Mantua, and brother to the deceaſed: 


duke; but the marquiſate of Monferrat not being a fief-male became the property of 
the young princeſs of Mantua. This marquiſate, formerly beſtowed by the emperor- 


Otho on a Saxon nobleman, had ſince paſſed into two different families; firſt, into that 
of Paleologus, by the marriage of Yoland, heireſs of the Saxon line, with Andronicus 
Paleologus, emperor of Conſtantinople. Theodore, their ſecond fon, having receiyed 
the marquiſate-of Montferrat for his portion, this fief of the weſtern empire deſcended! 


to his male heirs, by whom it continued to be poſſeſſed till their final extin&tion; when 


it fell to the family of Gonzaga, in Wee ee r the 7 of e Paleolog us 
with F derben Spke of Mantua. 


The duke of Savoy. 2 e this 5 with the houſe of 38 on W 


plea, that an agreement had been formerly made, between Theodore Paleologus, 
and Aimond, count of Savoy, that on the extinction of the male line of the family of 
Paleologus, the male deſcendants of Voland, daughter to the former, and Aimond of 


Saxony, whom ſhe had married, ſhould. inherit the marquiſate of Montferrat, in preference 
to the females of the houſe of Paleologus, whoſe claims ſhould be limited to a dower ſuitable 
to their rank. Charles Emanuel had ſome farther pretenſions to a part of the marguiſate 


in virtue of the will of Blanche Paleologus, who had married. into the houſe of: Savoy; 


and who left duke Charles the Second ſome territorial poſſeſſions in Montferrat, with 
the ſum. of eighty thouſand crowns; 4 part of her fortune that remained unpaid. The 


ſum. itſelf was but trifling, but the intereſt had been ſuffered to run ſo long, that, to- 


gether with the principal, it at length encreaſed the debt to a million of livres. Hence: 


| aroſe a Jong train of diſputes between the houſes of Savoy and Gonzaga) ; abs os em- 
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peror Chatles the Fifth, inſtead of deciding the affair, by a definitive ſentence, encreaſ- 


ed the difficulty attending it. In order to pleaſe both parties, he adjudged the poſſeſ- 


ſion of the marquiſate to the houſe of Mantua, but at the ſame time left that of Savoy 


at full. Dug to aſſert their pretenſions, as founded on the wi of Blanche Palcologus. 


The marriage of Francis, the late duke of Mantau, with ee of Savoy, had 


been concluded with a view to fettle all the diſputes between the two families. In con- 


ſequence of this alliance, Charles Emanuel ceded all his pretenſions to his daughter 
and her children; and an agreement was alſo made to draw a line of ſeparation between 


the dominions of the two princes, which joined each other: but this line having never 


been drawn, the duke of Savoy took an opportunity from thence to revive his ancient 
claims: ſo that, in fact, his invaſien of Monferrat was made leſs for e e of aſſert- 
ing ne pretenſions of his grand- can; 88 2575 than his own. 


Having aſſembled his forces, with equal 88 * expedition, be Toon overran the 
conteſted country, and bearing down All oppoſition, advanced to the very gates of Mont- 
ferrat. That-city conſented to receive the victor ; and Caſal alone, encouraged by the pre- 
ſence of the duke of Nevers of the houſe of Gonzaga, held out for the cardinal. But the 
Tapidity of his progreſs alarmed the jealouſy of France, and the regent engaged the council 
to eſpouſe the cauſe of her kinſman. Leſdiguieres, at the head of twelve:thouſand foot, 
and twelve hundred horſe, was deſtined to enter Savoy, by the way of Dauphin: Belle- 
garde, with four thouſand infantry and four hundred cavalry, was to proceed into that 
country, through Provence and La Beauſſe; while the duke of Guiſe, with another 
body of troops, was ordered to effect a junction with the troops of the cardinal duke 


of Mantua, in Montferrat. But the duke of Savoy, having received intelligence of 


theſe preparations, and being unable to reſiſt ſuch a formidable force, had recourſe to the 
arts of negociation. The marquis of Cœuvres was ſent to Italy to conclude a treaty 
of peace, and at the ſame time he had ſecret orders to engage the duke of Mantua to 
reſign his cardinal's hat in favour of Galigai, brother to the marchioneſs of Ancre. 


The duke of Savoy, ſurrounded by enemies, was reduced to the neceffity of finiſhing the 
war with the fame precipitation with which he had begun it; and to reſign all the 


places he had reduced in the marquiſate of Montferrat. It was about this time that the 
marquis of Ancre, inſatiate of power, obtained the dignity of mareſchal of France, va- 


cant by the death of the mareſchal de Fervaques 


2 a. 
& 


A.D. 1614. The joy which Mary experienced o on the happy termination of the 


diſputes for the ſucceſſion of the duke of Mantua, was ſoon allayed by the factious 


conduct of the princes of the blood, and many of the nobility. This cabal was raiſed 
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by the intrigues of the duke of Bouillon, who thought himſelf but ill rewarded for 


the ſervices which he pretended to have rendered to the ſtate, and was anxious to en- 


creaſe his credit at court, by exciting embarraſſments which he expected to remove at 
his pleaſure. He had been ſo active in his efforts, that he engaged the dukes of Nevers, 


Mayenne, Vendome, Longueville, and Luxemburgh, with ſeveral others, to enter in- 


to a cloſe alliance, with the prince of Conde, who was to act as head of the party, The 
malecontents all agreed to retire from court at the ſame time, and to aſſemble in Cham- 
pagne, in order to demand a reformation of the numerous abuſes which had crept into the 
government. The pretext was ſpecious, and had the party really been actuated by a con- 
cern for the public good, their proceedings A py have drr e of NET beneficial : 


effects to the kingdom. 
Thee prince of Conde left Paris on the ſixth of January, 8 went firſt to Chiteau- 


roux, and then to Mezieres. The reſt of the party ſoon followed him, and repaired to 


their reſpective governments; the duke of Nevers to Champagne ; the duke of May- 
enne to the iſle of France; and the duke of Longueville to Picardy. The duke of 
Vendome was preparing to ſet out for Brittany ; but the regent, having ſome ſuſpicion 
of his deſigns, ordered him to he arreſted and confined in the Louvre, whence, how- 


ever, he ſoon found means to effect his eſcape. - The duke of Bouillon was the laſt to 


withdraw from court: in order to render himſelf leſs ſuſpected by the party, he pro- 
cured a commiſſion to ſee the miniſters, and to make known to them the intentions of 
the prince and his aſſociates. Convinced that he ſhould always have ſufficient: addreſs 
to direct the party, and to lead the prince of Condé at his pleaſure, the duke did not 
attempt to retire until he had promiſed the queen that 1 would en reſtore the malc- 


contents to a juſt ſenſe of their duty. 


The number ot the oa tity cg; and the regent, Going the king- 
dom on the point of being involved in the ſame difficulties which had convulſed the 
ſtate in the two preceding reigns, was thrown into the greateſt conſternation. She 
immediately aſſembled the council, by whoſe advice circular letters were ſent to all the 
parliaments in France, to the.governors of towns and provinces, and to all municipal 
officers, exhorting them to remain faithful to the king, and to be on their guard againſt 
the dangerous machinations of the prince'of Conde and his partiſans; and declaring her 


| reſolution to convene the ſtates · general of the kingdom, in order to adopt ſuch reſolu- 


tions as might be moſt conducive to the public good. At the ſame time ſhe diſpatched 
the duke of Ventadour and Boiſſiſſe to the prince, but they were not able to procure an 
audience ; and the prince having previouſly aſſembled the chiefs of the party at Mezieres, 
ſent a letter to the queen, in the form of a manifeſto, in which, after eee the 
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abuſes which prevailed in the government, he demanded that the aſſembly of the Kates 


general ſhould be convened before the expiration of three months, and the marriage of the 
king and his fiſter poſtponed till after the diſſolution of the ſtates. The prince alſo wrote to 


the different parliaments, to the prince of Conti, to all the dukes and peers, -and other of- 
ficers of the crown; explaining the motives, of his conduct, and exhorting them to 


concur with him i in his efforts to procure a reform in the government. 


Mary rethrived: an anſwer to the prince, in whieh ſhe promiſed to aſſemble the ſtates- 
general without delay, in order to correct thofe abuſes which formed the chief ſubject of 
his complaints: but unwilling to rely wholly on negociation, the council had determined 
to put ſuch an army on foot, as might enforce a compliance with the requiſitions they urg- 
ed. Colonel Galatis was employed to levy ſix thouſand Swiſs, but as the duke of 
Rohan, whom the regent was afraid to truſt on ſuch an occaſion, was colonel-general - 
of the troops of that country in the ſervice of France, ſhe was at a loſs how to act. 
The duke, however, relieved her from this embarraſſment by e d a ſum of money. 


for his poſt. hich was given to Baſſompzerre 


— 


The malecontents like wiſe aſſembled all the ſurevs of their party, and made ſeveral - 
attempts to engage the reformed to take up arms. The prince of Conde's object in this 
ende avour was to procutre more favourable terms for himfelf; while that of the duke of 
Bouillon was to effect the ruin of his rival, the duke of Rohan, and to encreafe his own - 
importance in the eyes of the regent: But the prudent precautions of Du Pleflis- 
Mornay rendered theſe. efforts ineffectual, by confining the Hugonots within the 
bounds of their duty. He told the deputies-general” what line of conduct they were to 
purſue ; obſerving,.that they muſt not ſubje& themſelves to the :reproach of having op- 


poſed the government on other grounds than thoſe of religion; and that by ſuffering in - 


tereſts of a nature purely civil to mix themſelves with theit proceedings, they would do 
great injury to 2 cauſe in itfelf excellent ꝰ. Fhus the Hugonots remained faithful to the 
king. The regent, aware of their ſtrength, had ſolicited their protection; and Du Pleſſis- 


- Mornay embraced the opportunity to repreſent to the court, of hat importance it was 


to the tranquillity of the ſtate, to enforce a ſtrict obſervance of the edits of pacification. 
The regent, embarraſſed by the difficulty of her ſituation, did not ſeruple to make every: 
promiſe required of her, on this ſ ubject. 


Conferences meanwhile were operies; on cen eenth of April, at the caſtle of Soiſ-- 


ſons, at which the conſederates proteſted that they had no other object in view than to 


ſecure the peace of the kingdom, and faithfally to ſerve their majeſties: they then made 
three . as the baſis of an accommodation :=1.- That the Rates-general of: 


— 
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the kingdom ſhould be convened without delay; 2. That the projected matrimonial 
alliance with Spain ſhould be ſuſpended; and, 3. That both parties ſhould diſarm. The 
e firſt propoſal was accepted without heſitation, but the ſecond was attended with ſome 
difficulty. It was required that the double marriage ſhould be poſtponed till after the 
diſſolution of. the ſtates, and the royal commiſſioners were only authorized to conſent to 
its ſuſpenſion till the king ſhould be of age: beſides, the regent, unwilling that her 
authority ſhould be called in queſtion on a buſineſs which ſhe had ſolemnly concluded 
with Spain, refuſed to allow this article to be inſerted in the treaty ; but ſhe offered ta 
give the prince of Conde a private letter, expreſſive of her compliance with his de- 
mand. This was agreed to, and the marriage was poſtponed to the end of the ſeffons. 


Hd the public welfare been the real object of the confelery, tranquillity. muſt now 
have been reſtored; but what the prince of Conde and his affociates propoſed for their 
own private intereſt gave riſe to violent debates in the council. Under pretence of pro- 
viding for their own ſafety, they demanded the ſurrender of certain towns into their 
hands, and advanced ſeveral other claims which ſufficiently proved their conduct to 
have been influenced by conſiderations of private advantage. The neceſſity of repeat- 
edly ſending couriers to court for farther inſtructions, afforded time for the reinforce- 
ment of the royal army, and the junction of the Swiſs. On the news of their approach, 
the prince of Conde left Soiſſons with precipitation, and, after an ineffectual attempt 
* Vitri, took Saint -Menehoud by ſurprize. | 


| n theſe W the council re-examined the demands of the 8 
ed nobles, which were found to be ſo exorbitant, that many of the members were for the 
immediate employment of an armed force to reduce them to a ſtate of obedience. The 
queen would have followed this advice, which was certainly the beſt that could be given, 
to preſerve, at once, her reputation and authority, if ſhe had not been diſſuaded from it 
by the chancellor and the mareſchal D*Anere, who not only harangued in the council, 
in order, to prove the propriety of granting the confederates the. greater part of their 
demands, but caballed in the parliament, and among the people, to ſuperinduce an ap- 
plication for peace. They even engaged the chiefs of the reformed church to fay, that 
if the regent entruſted the command of the army to the enemies of their religion, they 
ſhould think themſelves juſtified in providing for their own ſafety, by joining the prince 
of Conde *. Others alledged that the war would only be conſidered as a renewal of the 
ancient feuds between the houſe of Bourbon and Guiſe. In conſequence of this diver- 
ſity of opinions the queen deemed it prudent to ſummon an extraordinary council. The 
preſidents of the parliament and the chief magiſtrates of Paris, who were ſummoned to 
attend, having been previouſly gained by the chancellor, unanimouſſy voted for peace. 
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In compliance with this determination, a treaty of peace was ſigned, on the fiſteenth- 
of May, by the king's commiſſioners and the confederates, at the town of. Saint Mene-- 
houd. The regent conſented: to cede Amboiſe to the prince of Conde; Saint Menehoud 
to the duke of Nevers; and to-gratify the duke of Bouillon with a conſiderable. pecu-- 
niary donation. The chiefs of the confederacy having thus provided for their own in- 
tereſt, no longer talked about the public good. In the month, of June, letters- patent were 

iſſued for the convocation: of the W eol, oraENE who were to ggg at 0 on ths: 
tenth of November. | | 


But „ this treaty, the-prince eof Conde ſtill continued Meſalhourproce | 
tices. Not content with his government of Amboiſe, he endeavoured to ſeduce the citi- 
zens of Poitiers from tlieir allegiance, and make himſelf maſter-of the town: his efforts, 
however, were rendered ineffectual, by the loyal exertions of the biſhop of the dioceſe; 
who ſecured the gates of the city, armed the inhabitants, and apprized the regent of the 
treacherous deſigns of the prince. This unexpected oppofi tion made the prince deſiſt 
from his project, and having received a full pardon for all offences, he es to his 


duty, and P to 18 5 


The duke bf Vend6me, too, diſfatisfied with the treaty, in which he RS HOP in⸗ 
tereſts had not been ſuffciently conſulted, attempted to excite a revolt in Brittan y, and 
to ſtimulate the Hugonots to eſpouſe his cauſe; but he fortunately did not ſucceed in 
either of his attempts: the fidelity of the Bretons was not to be ſhaken; and the pru-- 
dence of Du Pleſſis-Mornay again extorted from his opined "A declaration "of their reſo<- 


lution not to ĩnterfere i in l matters. be T9 


* 


The Toutgmonarch ae ebene h nis Sortbenk year, at wh ich, 15 ee 
= Charles the Wiſe, the Kings of France were declared to be of age, the regency-ceaſed; 
and he began to reign in his own name. The firſt act of ſovereignty he performed was 
an act of religion and juſtice. At à council, holden on the firſt of October: a declara- 
tion was drawn up, by which Lewis promiſed to * attend to every thing that was 
« ſuitable to a moſt Chriſtian king, jealous of the glory ef God, fond of peace, and 
_ «© anxious for the tranquillity of his fübjects; to enforce the obſervance of thoſe 
40 good and ſacred laws which had been eſtabliſhed by his predeceſſors; and to enadt new 
ones in conformity to the advice of the ſtates- general of the kingdom.“ This general 
declaration was followed hy a confirmation of the edict of Nantes, conceived in the 
fulleſt terms, and of all the explanatory edits which had been fince publiſhed; Aſter 
forbidding his ſubjects to form connect ions hoſtile to the welfare of the ſtate; with 
foreign princes, and to receive ſecret penſions from them, the king confirmed the 
edits of his father againſt duels; and the ordinances of his predeceſſors for the repreſ-- 
| fon of prophane ſwearing and blaſphemy. The next day he held a bed of juſtice at the 


parliament; at which ny made a e reſignation of her e while Lewis, after 
5 thanking 
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thanking her for her paſt ſervices, expreſſed his defire that =o would fille continue to 
| enn care of From, and to govern the ſtate . | 


By the rreaty of Saint Menehoud; it had been ſettled" that the meeting of the ſtates- 
general of the kingdom ſhould be holden at Sens on the tenth of September; but this 
arrangement by no means accorded with the deſigns of the regent, who feared that the 

ſtates would interfere with her adininiſtration; that they would require the diſmiſſion of 
the miniſters, particularly of the marefchal D*Apere ; and that they would prevent the 
king, on the concluſion: of his minority, from entruſting her with the ſame degree ot 


power ſhe had hefore enjoyed. The prince of Conde and his partiſans, who were deep- 


ly intereſted in enforcing a ſtrict compliance with the terms of the treaty, by a conduct, 
at once impolitic and improper, gave occaſion to the delay which the regent ſo earneſſly 
deſired. The ill. timed and ufeleſs reſiſtance of the duke of Vendôme in Brittany, and 


the ill concerted and ſeditious attempts of the prince of Conde in Poitou, ſupplied the _ 


regent with a plauſi ve pretext for taking the king into thoſe two provinces, and for de- 
ferring the meeting of the ſtates till the return of their majeſties to Paris. During this 


time the king came of age, declared his- ſat isfaction with his mother's conduct, and his 


determination not to deprive her of her authority. Having thus gained the object of her 


ambition, ſhe cauſed the ſtates to be transferred to Paris, and their meeting to be fixed for 


the tenth of October. 


The ſtates- general, accordingly, met at the convent of the Auguſtins. The eecleſiaſ⸗ 


tical chamber was compoſed of a hundred and forty members, among whom were five 


cardinals, ſeven archbiſhops, and forty-ſeven biſhops; of this chamber the cardinal de 
Joyeuſe was elected preſident. The chamber of the nobility conſiſted of one hundred and 
thirty-two perſons, whoſe preſident was the baron de Senecey; and that of the com- 
mons, or third eſtate, of one hundred and eighty- two, preſided by Miron, provoſt of the 
merchants o. The king opened the ſeſſions by a ſhort ſpeech, in which he obſerved, that 


- 


his principal object in aſſembling the ſtates, was to hear: mo. W of his ſubjects, 


and to redreſs their e 


| 'of _ choke i e — — EEE} of the third eſtate. moſt 


excited the jealouſy, and rouſed the apprehenſrons, of the, court. Being chiefly formed 


of provincial deputies, who had neither protection to ſeek, favour to- implore, nor pu- 


n iſhment to avert, it was more attentive to the intereſts of the people, with whoſe griev- 


ances, and the ſubjects of whoſe complaints, it was alſo better acquainted. Leſs pliant 


and ſupple than the clergy and nobles, who were more immediately connected with the 


crown, its, exertions were more ſteady and uniform, and. its conduct more patriotic and. 
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.difintereſted. 'The-nobility, indeed, at this period, ſeem to have greatly degenerated 
from that noble ſpirit which had marked the conduct of their anceſtors ; but, fortunate- 
Jy, they did not long remain in that ſtate of degradation to which the factious diſpo- 


Gtion- of the . princes of the blood, and. the vicious adminiſtration of the regent, had 


reduced them. 


"Mary and her miniſters, in purſuit of that erooked and eorrupt ſyſtem of policy, which 
had ſo ſtrongly marked their adminiſtration, exerted their utmoſt efforts to thwart and 
fruſtrate all the meaſures of the third eſtate, with regard to the reformation of abuſes in 
the government. As it would have been higlily dangerous openly to reject their de- 


mands, it was determined, as the beſt expedient they could adopt, to promote diſſentions 


between the three. chambers, and to render the ſeſſions as tumultuous as poſſible. With 
this view, the nobility andclergy were excited to propoſe articles to which the commons 
would, with difficulty, conſent; and as it was not doubted but that the third eſtate would 
.- propoſe others that would be equally diſagreeable to the clergy and nobles, the regent 
and her party entertained hopes that the diſputes which ſuch a difference of opinion 
- muſt neceſſarily occaſion, would engage the aſſembly to ſeparate, or, at leaſt, afford a 
plauſive pretext for diſſolving it, taking care to amuſe the people by vague promiſes **. 


- The firſt thing propoſed- by the nobility (on the fourth of November) was the aboti- 


tion of that edict which rendered offices of juſtice hereditary. This propoſal greatly em- 
bartaſſed the commons, a conſiderable part of whom were magiſtrates, who would ſuffer. 
materially by the abolition ; in order, therefore, to retort on the nobility, they demanded 
a diminution of the Taz/les, and a retrenchment of the numerous penſions paid by the 
,court. Neither of the propoſals was adopted, and the regent haſtened to expreſs her 
with that they would proceed, without farther delay, to diſcuſs thoſe objects for which 


they had been chiefly-convened. The contrariety of intereſts did not fail to produce 


_ - the diviſions which the court had ped and which -it took .every ENF of 
encreaſing. 


A diſpute next aroſe between che ſtates and the king's council, concerning the manner 
an which the account of the revenue and expenditure of the kingdom ſhould be preſented 
to the united committee of the three orders, appointed for the purpoſe of inſpecting all 
matters relating to the finances: the miniſters at length declared, with an air of myſ- 
tery, that the expences amounted to twenty-one million, five hundred thouſand livres, 
whereas the receipts did not exceed eighteen million, eight hundred thouſand. This ac- 
count appeared to have been prepared for the expreſs purpoſe of concealing the queen's 
IS! in inn the ene n IF Henry the Fourth. Convinced that 
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the ſurplus of expences had-been occaſioned by the penſions extorted by the principal: 
nobility, or imprudently granted by Mary, the committee deſired to have an exact ac- 
count of all the penſions paid from the royal treaſury. The preſident ſeannin replied, 
that a ſecret. of that import ance could not be divulged without great prejudice to the 
king's affairs; and all the information they could obtain was, that the king, beſides the: 
revenue ſpecified in the account already delivered, levied on his ſubjects a farther ſum of 
eighteen million, one hundred thouſand livres, which was devoted to the payment of his 
officers, and to ſeveral other purpoſes, which the intendants of the finances would explain- 
to the committee. Admitting this ſtatement to be exact, it will be found that the re- 
venue of France, during the minority of Lewis the Thirteenth, amounted to about thir-- 
3 FO of livres, of which only eee at the moſt, was paid into the king“ $ 


treaſu ry 


8 at their inability to obtain a fattsfactory account of the adminiſtration of che 
finances, the moſt diſintereſted members of the ſtates thought they could render no 
greater ſervice to the nation, than that of drawing up a remonſtrance to the king, con- 
ceived in ſtrong. and energetic terms. It contained ſome very ſalutary advice to Lewis, 
as tothe mode of regulating his expences on a better plan than that which his miniſters 
had hitherto purſued. The court, however, paid little attention to it, being convinced 
that, after the diſſolution of the ſtates, they ſhould again be at liberty to act as they- 
pleaſed. The ſtates farther repreſented to his majeſty, that he ought not to raiſe any ex, 
traordinary levies on his fubjects: then obſerving that the-penſions granted to the nobi-- 
lity were attended with dangerous confequences to the kingdom, and were extremely 
burdenſome to the people, on whom the money requiſite” for paying them was levied, - 


they humbly entreated his majeſty to retrench them, ſince he had ſufficient employments- . 


and gratuities to diſtribute among thofe wha rendered real ſervice to their country. - 
Laſtly, they - demanded that three members, at leaſt, of the ſtates-general, ſhould be ad- 


mitted into the chamber of juſtice which the king e to 0 


The court had the greater difficulty in breaking the union Which ſeemed to ſubſiſt be- 
tween the three orders, on the ſubject of the revenue, as diviſions prevailed among. 
themſelves, concerning a motion which had been made in the chamber of the commons. 
This motion was ftrenuouſly oppoſed by the clergy ; and the nobles, ſeduced by the in- 
trigues of the creatures of the pope, by the artifices of the Jeſuits, and by the clamours 
of ambitious and bigoted prieſts, openly declared for the clergy againſt the third eftate. 
The latter, however, ſupported their motion with the utmoſt vigour, and the magiſ- 
trates of 75 parliament of Paris openly ſeconded their efforts with all their credit- and 


2* Le Vaſſor, tom, ii. iv. 6. p. 72- | 
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authority; fo that the buſineſs was diſcuſſed with ſuch-heat on both ſides, thati it made the 
pope tremble, and threw the queen into the e conſternation. 


On the fiſteenth of December, the commons having bepag-to prepare their general 
cabier, or liſt of complaints and demands, the members for the city of Paris, and the 
government. of the ifle of France, propoſed the inſertion of an article of the utmoſt 
importance to the king's ſovereign power, and the ſecurity of his perſon. The ſubſtance 
of their motion was this—That in order to ſtop the progreſs of the pernicious doctrine 
which, for ſome years paſt, had been propagated againſt kings, and the ſovereign powers 
eſtabliſhed by God, his majeſty thould be requeſted to cauſe it to be proclaimed by the 
ſtates-general, as an inviolable and fundamental-law of the realm, that-the king being 
acknowledged ſovereign in France, and acknowledging no other ſuperior than God, there 
Was no power on earth, either ſpiritual or temporal, who had the right to deprive him of 
his kingdom, or to abſol ve his ſubjects, on any pretence whatever, from that fidelity 
and obedience which, they owed him: that all Frenchmen in general ſhould hold this 
law as ſacred, founded in truth, and conformable to the word. of God, without any diſ- 
tinction, equivocation,.or reſtriction : that an oath to obſerve it ſhould be taken by all 
the deputies of the ſtates-general, and, in future, by all perſons holding benefices, and all 
magiſtrates, at the time of taking poſſeſſion of their places: that all preceptors, regents, 
doctors and preachers, ſhould be bound to maintain it: that the contrary-opinion, as well 


as that which authorized the aſſaſſination and depoſition of ſovereigns, and the revolt of | 
ſubjects, ſhould be declared falſe, impious, dete ſtable, and contrary to the eſtabliſhment 


of the French monarchy: that all books which taught that pernicious doctrine ſhould 
be conſidered as ſeditious and damnable: that all foreigners who ſhould undertake to ſup- 


port it, ſhould be deemed enemies to the crown; that all ſuch of the king's ſubjects who 
ſhould eſpouſe it, of whatever rank or condition, ſhould be puniſhed as rebels and traitors : 


and that if any foreign ecclefiaſtic or monk ſhould publiſh a work containing propoſi- 
tions directly or indirectly contrary to the eſtabliſhed law, the eccleſiaſtics qr monks of 
the ſame order ſhould be compelled to refute ſuch book with all poſſible 1 under 
pain of being . as encouragers of the enemies of the ſtate *?, 


This article was admitted, almoft ak Tee] by the commons, who had who long 
reaſons for the adoption of a reſolution ſo diſagreeable to the pope and the clergy. The fate 
of two ſucceſſive kings of France, aſſaſſinated by wretches ſeduced by the doctrines of the 

Jeſuits, and of other writers devoted to the court of Rome, afforded a dreadful example of 
the power of the prieſts over weak minds, and inſpired all true Frenchmen with ſenti- 
ments of horror and indignation. Theſe deemed it important to promote, at any rate, 
_ the 1 of dogmas which had been e of ſuch fatal conſequences. 


23 Le Vaſlor, tom. ii, liv, 6. p. 25. 
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Others, whoſe views extended farther, wiſhed to ſap by degrees the enormous and ſor- 


midable, power which the Roman pontiffs had uſurped in all countries which acknow- 
ledged their ſway. It was hoped that, after the deſttuction of the authority, they aſ- 


| ſumed over ſovereigns, it would be eaſy to reduce the pretenſions of the court of Rome 


within bounds more circumſcribed and rational: perhaps, too, many of the members 
were anxious to ſhake off the degrading yoke to which the ignorance and ſuperſtition of 


their anceſtors had blindly ſubmitted -:. The well-founded ſuſpicions to which the late 


introduction of the Jeſuits into the firſt towns in France had given riſe, alſo excited the 
commons to remedy. an evil which ſeemed pregnant with danger to the kingdom. This 


law would have reduced that ſociety to the diſagreeable alternative of ſhutting up their 


colleges, and of forbearing to preach; or of breaking their engagements, and renouncing 
their intimate connection with the pope and the court of Rome; with their general ſu- 


perior, and their brethren in Italy and Spain. The cardinals, the pope's nuncio, and the 


Jeſuits perceived the conſequence of the article, and . moved! heaven and earth” to 
procure its eraſure from the cahier of the commons. The cardinal de Joyeuſe, who 
had retired to Conflans on account of a flight indiſpoſition, was preſſed, by the nuncio 
and the clergy, to ret urn, with all poſſible expedition, in order to exert his influence, 


and that of his friends, with the W on a matter r of ſuch importance to the Pope · 


The very day after the 45 had been 1 by the commons, the chamber of 
the clergy reſounded with exclamations of—* All is loſt; ſome wicked heretics have 
„obtained admiſſion into the aſſembly, in order to overthrow our religion.” The car- 
dinals de Sourdis and de la Rochefoucault were ſent to the king to repreſent to his ma- 
jeſty and the queen-mother, the danger to which the Catholic religion was expoſed, from 
a powerful cabal formed in the chamber of the third eſtate. Mary and her ſon aſſured 
the two cardinals that care ſhould be taken to prevent the diſcuſſion of any new or uſe- 
leſs topics in the aſſembly : the commons, however, maintained with vigour the juſtice 
and neceſſity of the article in queſtion, notwithſtanding the cries of the clergy, who 
obſerved, ** that under the ſpecious pretext of ſupporting the king's authority, and pro- 
« viding for the ſafety of his ſacred perſon, they ſuffered artful and malicious men to 
* make propoſals: which manifeſtly tended to form a ſchiſm, to ſow diſſentions among 


„ the Catholics, and to interrupt the harmony which ſubſiſted between his majeſty and 
a the holy ſee: that the power of the pope and that of the king afforded mutual ſup- 


« port to each other, without any encroachmeat on either ſide; and that it was highly 
«© impolitic to inſpire the king with ſentiments of 1 againſt the pope, at a time 
« when France ſtood in the greateſt need of his favour.” Theſe obſervations, falſe and - 
ridiculous as they were, found many partiſans; and the clergy ſoon obtained a promiſe 
from my nobility that they would 8 them againſt the . of the third State. | 


24 Le Vaſlor, . tam. ii. liv. 6. p. 76. 
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Tnus fortified;-it was determined to remonſtrate with the commons, on the impropriety- 
of their conduct, and the cardinal du Perron was a to deliver the OM of. 


his _ - 


While the cardinal was engaged in the collection of materials for his projected ha- 
rangue, the commons, apprized of the arts employed by the clergy to miſrepreſent their 
proceedings to the public, deputed a committee to wait on them; when their ſpeaker, 
Marmieſſe, aſter aſſuring them that the third eſtate never meant to interfere in matters of 
faith, continued thus“ We only requeſt that you will not take it amiſs if we draw up, 
« without your participation, a few articles reſpecting the re-cſtabliſhment of eccleſiaſti- 
« cal diſcipline, the reformation of certain abuſes introduced among the clergy, and the 
regulation of the ſpiritual juriſdiction, which ought not to encroach on the temporal. 
« All theſe objects come within our cognizance. We would willingly communicate 
the articles to you, but that might probably occaſion ſome diſputes between us, and 
* would certainly give rife to great delays. Be aſſured, however, that we will exert the 
« greateſt prudence in every thing which concerns the church; we will only touch the 
gon, that is, the external actions of thoſe who diſhonour your order, and give of- 
«« fence to all good chriſtians.” The elergy were by no means pleaſed with this ſpeech; 
and the cardinal de Sourdis replied, that what belonged to eccleſiaſtical diſcipline was not: 
leſs important than that which regulated matters of faith and religion; and that the: | 
lait y had no more right totake cognizance of the one than of the other 5. 


Aſter the departure of Fe deputies,-the clamours of the * were renewed. «© The: 
article of the commons —ſaid they“ is drawn up for the expreſs purpoſe of dividing; 
t the French Catholics, in order to cauſe a fchiſm between France and other eountries. 
„ They ſeek to convert a controverted and problematic queſtion into a. point of faith. 
« What an advantage do they give, by this means, to the heretics; who now ap- 
« pear more haughty and more powerful than ever! What anſwer ſhall we make to 
« their inſults and reproaches, for condemning, as heretical, a dogma commonly received at. 
4. Rome and elfewhere ? In order to conceal more effectually from the eyes of the ſimple 
« the ſnares which they lay for them, the commons mix, in their artiele, an opinion con» 
« trary to the ſafety of the lives of ſovereigns, with matters relating to the power of 
« the pope, and the authority of the king.” Thus theſe eccleſiaſtics, publickly, and 
without ceremony, acknowledged that the dogma which gave to the pope the power of 
depoſing kings, and abſolving ſubjects from the obedience which they owe to their lawful. 
ſovereigns, was a problematie opinion, and one that ought to be tolerated; and that it 

could not be condemned as pernicious and contrary to-the ſcriptaxes; without raiſing a 
ſchiſm between the pope and the other Catholic powers. | : 
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The parliament of Paris regarded with horror the ſuameful pre varication of the nobi- 
lity and clergy, who baſely ſacrificed to the pope the intereſts of the king, and the fun- 
damental maxims of the ſtate. Enraged at the air of triumph with which the cardinal 
du Perron was preparing to combat the article propoſed by the third eſtate, the crown 
lawyers (Gens du Roz) repreſented to the magiſtrates, on the thirty- firſt of December, by 
the mouth of Servin, the advocate- general, that they had learned, from good authority, 
that ſeveral perſons had preſumed to treat as doubtful and problematic Thoſe maxims 
« jnall times acknowledged in France, and coeval with the crown itſelf; that the king gc- 
% knowledged no other ſuperior, with regard to his temporal authority, than God; and 
«© that no power had the right to abſolve his majeſty's ſubjects from their oath of alle- 
« giance, and from the obedience which they owed him; much leſs to make or cauſe to 
be made any attempt, either by public or private authority, on the ſacred perſons of 
« ſoyereigns.” The advocate-general concluded by demanding that the court ſhould 
publiſh a confirmation of all the arrets which had been formerly iſſued on this ſubject, in 
order to keep the minds of all the king's ſubjects, of whatever rank or condition; fixed 
and ſteady to the ſaid maxims and rules; and to promote the ſecurity of the king's life, 
and the peace and tranquillity of the public. This demand was granted by the court; 
and an arret, conformable to the requiſition of the crown lawyers, immediately publiſh- - 
ed: thus, while the firſt magiſtrates in the kingdom employed the authority entruſted ts 
them by the king for the ſupport of a point which they declared to be a fundamental 
maxim of the French monarchy ; the clergy openly maintained a contrary opinion in 
the aſſembly of the ſtates- general. The eccleſiaſtics triumphed over the parliament; 
and the nobility loaded with praiſes the very men whom the magiſtrates condemned, as 
guilty of ſedition, and of a violation of the moſt ancient and moſt 1 laws of 
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A. D. 1615.] On the ſecond of January the cardinal du Perron 'repaired to the 
chamber of the third eſtate, and there pronounced an elaborate harangue, in which he 
diſplayed much eloquence, but more ſophiſtry and miſrepreſentation; many of the max- 
ims he advanced were highly pernicious, and many of his concluſions glaringly falſe. 
He called the ſubject of diſpute a mere matter of religion; and averred, that the article 
. propoſed by the commons pronounced on a dogma of theology, and not on a queſtion of 
ſtate and policy. To diſpute” —ſaid the cardinal—* whether the authority of him 
% who holds the keys extends to the excommunication of ſuch as pay willing ebedience 

*© to apoſtate or heretical princes ; and whether the church can abſolve from their oaths 
« of allegiance the ſubjects of a king who himſelf violates the oath: he has made to God 
- & and his people, to maintain the, Chriſtian and Catholic religion, is to diſcuſs N | 


« purely ne ” | 
Du Perron eren eovcleduit his ſpeech, by demanding that the conteſted tels 


mould be withdrawn from the cahier of the commons, and be leſt to the diſcretion of 
N 2 the 
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the clergy, the preſident Miron replied, in the name of the third eſtate. He entered 
upon the "motives which had ſuperinduced the adoption of the reſolution in queſtion *: 


The death of the two laſt kings“ he ſaid “ having been preceded by the publica- 


<« tion of certain books, the authors of which, in order to pay ther court to the pope, 

<& pretended to fubmit this kingdom to a power purely ſpiritual, all the companies in the 
< capital aſſembled in a body, unanimouſly demanded, that the flates-general ſhould 
adopt effectual meaſures for the preſervation of the kingdom, and of the perſon of the 
« king. This alone gave riſe to the article, which was drawn up without the partici- 
% pation of any Proteſtant whatever. It never would have been thought of but for the 


„ writings of certain monks, who, inſtead of praying to God in behalf of their ſovereigns, 


« and endearouring to dra down the henediction of heaven upon the Catholic countries, 


<« by a rigid obſervance of the rules of their order, employ themſelves in the compoſi- 


«© tion of books of a ſeditions tendency, and capable of ſetting the whole kingdom in a 
« flame.” Miron forbore to enquire whether the article objected to ought to be con- 


fidered as a matter of faith: „I will admit“ - ſaid he—* that ĩt is only problematical, 
* we may, in that caſe, be allowed to take that ſide of the queſtion which we think the 


«+ beft, and the moſt conformable to the word of God: The gentlemen of the eccleſi- 
6 aftical chamber, who are indebted to the king for all their rich benefices, at leaſt owe 
„ ſo much gratitude to their benefactor, as to maintain that the crown is independent 
% of the pope. For, in ſhort, whoſe vicar does the ſucceſſor of Saint Peter pretend to 
«be? The vicar of him who refuſed to be an arbiter between two brothers, who. could 
«© not agree about the diviſion of their father's property.” After ſhewing that the kings 
of France were only ſubject to the paſtors of the church in matters purely ſpiritual, the 
orator inſiſted that there could be no poſſible. danger in exaQting from all perſons 
holding any place of profit or truſt, an oath to maintain that the crown is abſolutely in- 
dependent of all ecclefiaſtical power; and that neither the paper nor councils could de- 
poſe the king-on any account whatever. 


Tue French ley 8 were 0 proud of their . victory over the commons, . 
they flittered themſelves every thing would in future bend beneath their power. Mary 
of Medicis paid a blind obedience to the will of the pope, and liſtened with much greater 
attention to the miniſters and penſioners of the court of Madrid, than to the ſalutary ad- 
vice of diſintereſted Frenchmen. This miſtaken policy of the queen tended to encreaſe 


the pride and arrogance of the clergy, who, profiting by a conjuncture thus favourable 


to the extenſion of their influence, reſolved to prefer a complaint to the king, on the 
ſubject of the arret iſſued by the parliament, which they repreſented as an in ſupportable 
infringement on the liberty of the ſtates-general. They alſo averred, that under the 


ſpecious pretext of maintaining the rights of the crown, and providing for the perſonal 
fſafety of the ſovereign, the magiſtrates infringed on the ſpiritual power of the church. 
They went in a body to remonſtrate with the king on the ſubject, and to 3 his in- 


terſerence for the ſuppreflion of the arret of the parliament. | 
| fs On 
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On the fourth of 1 the king held an extraordinary council, for the purpoſe of 
deviſing” ſome means to ſettle the difference that ſubiſted between the clergy and the 
commons and parliament. The prince of Conde went to the Louvre, in order to pro- 
nounce a ſtudied harangue on the occaſion ; but, inſtead of ſupporting the third eſtate 


and the parliament, whoſe aſſiſtance was neceſſary to ſtrengthen his party, daily diminiſh- 


ing through the encreaſing power of the court, he threw his. ſupport into the oppoſite 
ſcale, ard ſpoke. more like a ſuperficial and deſigning theologiſt, than an enlightened poli- 
tician, of an affair which he himſelf. conſidered, ** as. of greater conſequence than any 
« which had ever been diſcuſſed during a whole century in the council of the kings of 


% France.” It muſt have:excited.a-mixture of pity and indignation in the mind of 
every friend to his country, to hear the firſt prince of the blood gravely aſſert that, The 


*« pope being the ſovereign paſtor of the flocks of Jeſus. Chriſt, kings ought to be as 
« ſubmiſſive to the ſpiritual power of the pontiff as the loweſt of their ſubjects. A ſen- 
« tence of excommunication juſtly pronounced againſt you by the pope”—ſaid the 
prince to the young monarch—* would deliver up your ſoul to Satan, would cut you 
off from the communion of. the church, and would even deprive you of the right to 
enter your own chapel.“ | I 


When a prince undertakes the diſcuſſion of theological points, he ſhould,-at leaft, gain . 


previous inſtruction from men of experience, moderation and diſcernment. Had the prince. 
of Conde. taken the precaution to.conſult men of this deſcription, he would have found 
that, in the opinion of the-moſt ſkilful. theologians. in France, and according to the an- 


cient diſcipline of the church, the biſhop of Rome was not the univerſal. biſhop of the 


whole world; and that he had no right to determine whether an individual living at a 
diſtance from Rome ſhould be deprived of the uſe of the ſacraments, and cut off from 
the communion of the church. 


But though Conde denied the ſpiritual power of the Kio, he ſtrenuouſly defended his 
temporal authority. Your ſubjects ought to obey you” —ſaid. he to Lewis even 


« though you were a heretic or an infidel. Such as would then refuſe to acknowledge 


« your authority, and to pay you tribute, would neither follow the. precepts nor exam- 


« ment of tribute to a pagan emperor ; and ſubmitted himſelf to the ſentence of an in- 
« fidel magiſtrate. Saint Paul obſerved the ſame line of. conduct in his appeal to Nero.” 
The prince of Conde erred moſt groſsly in the application of his examples; which cer- 
tainly tend to ſhew the neceſſity of obedience to a lawful ſovereign, and to juſtify the 


exaction of impoſts by a monarch in a lawful manner; but a king who, on his acceſſion 


to the throne, had ſworn to obſerve the Chriſtian religion, would indiſputably forfeit all 


\ 


- pretenſions: 


ple of Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles. The Saviour.of the world commanded the pay- : 
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3 to the allegiance of his ſubjects by a renunciation of the chriſtian faith; as 
he would, in that caſe, virtually diſſolve the contract between himſelf and his people, 
by violating one of its principal conditions. 


The concluſion of the prince's ſpeech was no better than the commencement. After 
Having pre ued the zeal of the commons and parliament for preſerving the rights of the 
-crown, and providing for the ſafety of the king's perſon, at a time when ſuch precau- 
tions, he acknowledged, were neceſſary, he declared his opinion, that the clergy and 
commons ſhould both be prohibited from any farther diſcuſſion on the article; that his 
majeſty mould take the deciſion of the buſineſs upon himſelf, and prevent the publi- 
cation of the arrèt of the parliament, in order to pleaſe the nobility and clergy, who 
complained that the magiſtrates had invaded the liberty of the ſtates- general. This 

advice tended to ſecure the triumph of the clergy, and to expoſe the commons and the 
parliament to the inſults of an aſſembly of ambitious prieſts, who evinced a diſpoſition 
to ſacrifice the welfare of their country to the caprice of the pope. But the ſervile com- 
placeney of the prince of Conde completed the diſguſt which all honeft men had al- 
ready begun to feel at his conduct. The court of Rome, and the cabal of bigots whom 
he had ſought to gratify at the expence of truth, were greatly diſpleaſed with him for 
juſtifying the oppoſition of France to the dangerous efforts of pope Boniface the Eighth, 

during the reign of Philip the Fair; and for praiſing the prudence of the chancellor 
© [UHopital in procuring a ſolemn arret to be iſſued againſt Tanquerel, a Bachelor of 
the Sorbonne, whoſe theſes attacked the liberties of the Gallican church. On the 
other fide, the commons and parliament were more than ever convinced, that they had 
nothing to hope for from a prince ſo weak and i inefolute, and who ſo little underſtood 
his own intereſts. | : | 


Policy, however, required that the 8 ſhould at leaſt give ſome mark of their zeal! 
For the ſafety of the perſon of a king whoſe father had been aſſaſſinated, in conſequence of 
that very doctriue which the commons wiſhed to condemn. They therefore prepared 
an article levelled againſt thoſe who maintained that it was, in certain caſes, allowable 
to make an attempt on the lives of princes; and at the end of their article they inſerted 
the decree of the council of Conſtance, condemning that pernicious doctrine. They 
farther entreated the king to apply to the pope for the purpoſe of procuring a renewal 
and republication of this deciſion, by the expreſs command of his holineſs. Con- 
tent with the united oppoſition of the nobility and clergy of France to the efforts of 
the commons, who wiſhed to ſtigmatize the pretenfions of the Roman pontiffs over 
the temporal authority of ſovereign princes, Paul the Fifth willingly conſented that 
it ſhould not be lawful to kill them, provided the popes were not deprived of the 
right of depaſing them at their eg and of declaring them heretics, or enemies to 

| | | the 
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the church *. The chamber. of the eceleſiaſtics ordered this new article to be preſented 
o the two other chambers, who were requeſted to join the clergy in preferring freſh 


complaints on the ſubject of the arret pronounced” by the parliament of Paris. Ar- 


naud John du Pleſſis, hiſhop of Lugon,. afterwards. ſo celebrated under the title of 
cardinal Richelieu; and the coadjutor of Leitoure, were appointed to make the pro- 
poſal to the chamber of the nobles, who received them with every mark of attention and 


deference, and immediately acceded to their requeſt. 


The. commons were leſs obſequious and tractable. The infinuating manners of he. 


biſhop of Maſcon,. who had been appointed to hold a conference with them, proved ina- 


dequate to engage them to: content themſelves with the article propoſed by the clergy, 
and to unite in the cenſares of the other chambers on the conduct of the parliament. They 


ſent word to the clergy that they would deliberate on the propoſals ſubmitted to them 


with regard to the article, but that they could not think of preferring: a complaint 
againſt the parliament before they had ſeen the arrèt againſt which their cenſures muſt 
be directed. Many of the members of the third-eftate loudly exclaimed againſt the 


baſe and unworthy conduct of the eccleſiaftics: * Do theſe men” —fſaid they whom. 
the king has loaded with favours,. flatter themſelves that they ſhall. ger rid of the 
« obligation by a renewal of the decree of a council, whoſe authority has never been: 


fully acknowledged by the court of Rome? Is not the preſervation of the king's: ſo- 
„ vereign power as dear to all true Frenchmen as the ſafety of his perſon? the cardinal 
du Perron has had the audacity to reproach us, to our faces, with having eſpouſed the 


„ dogmas of Calvin and his diſciples: does a man, then, become a heretic, when he main- 


« tains that the church has no power over the temporal authority of kings? Would to 
+ Heaven Calvin and his ſectaries had always preached ſo ſalutary a dotrine. The. 
conduct of the heretics reflects a difgrace on the prevaricating behaviour of our own- 
« clergy. It well becomes du. Perron, indeed, to preach up to us the maxims of the 
League: If we are to believe him, Sixtus the Fifth and his ſucceſſors were in the right 
. to declare that the late king had forfeited his pretenſions to the crown, and to for- 
bid the French, under pain of excommunication, to acknowledge him for their law 


ful ſovereign *. 


The clergy kad another audience of the king, at whichithey enforced; with freſh argu- 
ments, the complaints they had preferred before; and the next day, an arret of the 
council was iſſued, by which the king: ! for. good and weighty conſiderations, took up- 
« on himſelf the deciſion. of the diſputes. which had ariſen in the aſſembly of the three: 
« orders of the ſtates of his kingdom, on the ſubject of an article propoſed in the cham-- 
ber of the commons. He then ordered the execution of the arrèt pronounced by; 
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the parliament to be ſuſpended, in conſequence of thoſe diſputes; and this order was 
' accordingly fignified to the court. The magiſtrates were greatly aſtoniſhed at this ex- 
traordinary ſuſpenſion of their arret, and exprefſed the higheſt diſpleaſure on the 
ſubje&t : they aſked, what were the good and weighty confi derations which had led a 
queen, ſedaced, by the intrigues of the miniſter and creatures of the Roman pontiff, 
to facrifice ſuljeQts and magiſtrates, whoſe ſole object was the preſervation of the king's 
perſon and power, to eccleſiaſtics who only ſought to raiſe the power of the pope on 
the ruins of regal authority ; and to extend their own juriſdiction, to the prejudice of 
that which the king had entruſted to his parliaments ? 


Though the clergy had obtained from the court a compliance with all the requeſts 
they had preferred, they were nevertheleſs difſatisfied ; they would: not ſuffer even the 
King himſelf to take cognizance of the article propoſed in the chamber of the commons, 
nor to publiſh any ordonnance for the ſaſety of his perſon, and the preſervation of the 
ſovereign power. Such an attempt was, in their opinion, a criminal infringement on 
the authority of the church. We. muſt”—ſaid they” —* preſent a third remon- 
« ſtrance to his majeſty, and frankly tell him that we are reſolved to put a ſtop to all 
the buſineſs of the ſtate, until we ſhall have obtained a redreſs. of the grievances 
% of which we complain.“ Some members, however, more moderate than the reſt, 
diſſuaded them from the adoption of ſo violent a meaſure, at leaſt for the preſent; and 
adviſed them to appoint a deputation to wait on the chancellor, in _ to obtain, if 
i from him the betenden they a nanenl 


Five 3 were 55 on for this purpoſe ; and the biſhop of Avranches, the ora- 
tor of the deputation, began his ſpeech by returning the thanks of his brethren to Silleri, 
for the pains he had taken, in the courſe of this buſineſs, to maintain the rights c of 
the church; he then declared, that the clergy would ſuſpend all their deliberations, 
6 until ho king had commanded the commons to ſuppreſs their article; and had for- 
« bidden the courts of parliament, and other ſovereign companies, to enter, in future, 
on any diſcuſſion relating to the doctrine of the church, to decide on any queſ.ions con- 
« cerning it, and particularly concerning the authority of the pope ; his m ajeſty reſerving 
be“ to himſelf the privilege of treating, on that ſubject, with the Roman pontiff, in 
conformity to the advice of the prelates of the kingdom. The biſhop alſo required, 
that the parliament ſhould be forbidden to renew all ner arrEts on this en and to 
.enforce their execution *. | | 


All the members of the commons and the magiſtrates of the parliament were ex- 
tremely diſguſted at the intolerable arrogance of the clergy ; and they | blamed the 
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chancellor for having neglected to anſwer the biſhop in a manner ſuitable to the ſtile 
of their remonſtrance. Silleri's dread of either ſaying or doing any thing which could 
give offence to the queen ſeemed unworthy the firſt magiſtrate of France. In fact, far 
from rejecting, with a noble indignation, theſe audacious demands, he afſumed a mild 
and obliging tone. After proteſting that, during the progreſs of this affair, he had been 


ever ſtudious to promote the intereſts of religion, thg authority of the church, and 


the ſatisfaction of the clergy, the chancellor repreſented to the prelates, that, in the 
preſent conjuncture, the king had granted more to the clergy than prudence ſeemed 
to authorize ; and that the minds of the parties being in a ſtate of agitation, it would 
not be poſſible to give them any farther ſatisfaction, without exciting a general diſ- 
content of the commons and parliament, He affured them of the good diſpoſitions of 
theking in favour of the church ; and told them that as he had taken upon himſelf 
the deciſion of the affair in queſtion, they might be perſuaded it would be decided to 


their advantage. As to the threat of ſuſpending their deliberations, Silleri requeſted 


they would revolve the ſubje& in their minds, and reflect a little on the inconveni- 
ences which muſt inevitably enſue from the adoption of a ſimilar FEAOLUTIOnts 


But during theſe altercations tl article propoſed by the commons was printed and 


publiſhed, under the title of The fundamental law,” and from the capital, where it 


firſt appeared, it was diſtributed throughout the provinces, and ſent into foreign coun- 


tries. This gave riſe to a report that a diviſion prevailed . among the Catholics of 
France on the ſubje&t of the pope's authority, and the Proteſtants ſeemed to 
entertain hopes that it might lead to ſome ſerious conſequences. Savaron, lieute- 
nant-general of Clermont in Auvergne, publiſhed two treatiſes, © on the ſovereignty 
| © of the king ;” and ſome other perſon printed, “ an apology for the article propoſed by the 
„ commons.” The clergy, on their fide, circulated anſwers to thoſe books, in which 
they repreſented every thing that had paſſed between them and the commons in the 


moſt favourable light for themſelves. James, king of England, whoſe propenſity to. 


writing made him frequently aſſume the pen without conſulting the extent of his ta- 
lents, likewiſe became a party in this diſpute. He had, ſome time before, entered 


into a diſcuſſion with Du Perron on the ſubje& of the pope's primacy, and ſimilar 


points of controverſy ; and as the cardinal, in his late ſpeech, had attacked the oath 
exacted in England, under a pretence that the article propoſed by the third eſtate was a 


direct imitation of it, king James thought it his duty to ſupport what had been done 
in his own dominions, and to confute the cardinal's harangue. With this view he pub- 
liſhed a ſmall book, entitled, Declaration of The Line of Great Britain on the rights 
« of kings, and the independence of their crowns.” Though the learnirig of James 
was always disfigured by pedantry, yet in this publication he diſplayed no ſmall de- 
gree of acuteneſs, and advanced ſome ftrong truths, which 5 oftended his rene 


antagoniſt, . 
5 The 


Vox. IV. | O : 
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The diſpute was at length finally terminated, by a violent exertion of authority, 
on the part of Mary of Medicis, who made her ſon inſiſt on the eraſure of the article 
in queſtion from the cahier of the commons; an unconſtitutional mandate, which ex- 
cited great murmurs, but which, nevertheleſs, was carried into effect. The conduct 
of the nobility and clergy, in thus defending the abſurd pretenſions of the pope, in 
oppoſition to the intereſts of their ſovereign, and the honor of their country, was re- 
| warded by a formal letter of a in the form of a brief, from his holineſs, Paul 


the Fifth. - 


— The court having ſucceeded in their efforts to promote ſuch diſſentions between 
the different chambers-of the ſtates, as prevented them from paying proper attention 
to the grand, objects for which they had met, thought they might avail. themſelves of 
the opportunity to accelerate the diſſolution of the aſſembly. A vigorous: oppoſition 
was, indeed, made by the commons, to a meaſure which tended to deprive them of the 
power of enforcing the correction of abuſes, but, being abandened by the nobility and 
elergy, they were compelled to yield to the torrent; and a day was accordingly fixed for 
the preſentation of their cabiers to the king. ; | 


A deputation of the nobility and clergy having met, four-and-twenty principal articles 
were agreed on between them, to be placed at the head of their reſpective cahiers. The 
| moſt remarkable of theſe. demands were, the publication of the decrees of the council of 
Trent; the re- eſtabliſnment of the Romiſn religion in Beara; and other places; the 
5 8 union of that principality and the kingdom of Navarre with the crown of 
France, and a declaration that the domains poſſeſſed by a prince before. his acceſſion to 
the. throne ſhould be ſubject to a ſimilar annexation; an abſolute prohibition to the 
ſovereign courts to take cognizance of any matter of faith, of any thing concerning 
the authority of the pope, the. doctrine. and ſacraments of the church, monaſtic. rules, 
or whatever affairs the clergy were pleaſed to conſider as of ſpiritual import, under pain 
of having their ſentences abrogated and annulled: the regulation of appeals, in particular 
_ caſes, with an elucidation of the nature and extent of the liberties-of the Gallican church: 
a ſuppreffion of the inheritance and ſale of offices of juſtice; of governments and military. 


— employments, with a revocation of the reverſions already granted: the reformation of the 


univerſities; the re- eſtabliſnment of the Jeſuits ; and the accompliſhment of the mar- 
riage-concluded between the king and the infanta of Spain. The nature of theſe de-- 
mands ſufficiently proye& the influence of the pope and the prevalence of the Spaniſh 
faction in the chambers of the.nobility and clergy, which, indeed, were farther evinced 
by their exhortation to the young monarch not to forget the obligations he was under 
to the queen - mother, for having given him a holy and religious education. Every neceſ- 
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ſary precaution being taken, the twenty-third of February was the 15 appointed for r re- 
ceiving the cahiers of the ſtates. 


As ſoon as the king od queen-mother | who were 3 by the whole court) 
had taken their ſeats, Armand John du Pleſſis, biſhop of Lugon, advanced to preſent 
the cahier of the clergy, and to addreſs his majeſty. Since this prelate, who was de- 


ſcended from a family of ſome diſtinction, but little property, in Poitou, had quitted 
the army to take the biſhoprick of Lugon, vacated by his brother Alphonſo, on his en- 


trance into a convent of Carthuſians, he had endeavoured by all poſſible means to ad- 
vance himſelf in the world. Become a member of the Sorbonne, he diſplayed his 
talents in theological diſputations, and took, at length, the degree of doctor of divi- 
nity. Diſſatisfied with the circumſcribed ſphere to which the abilities of eccleſiaſtics in 
general were confined, he reſolved to give his ſtudies a mere capacious range, and, 
returning into the country, he began by applying himſelf to the acquiſition of that 
learning which is eſſentially neceſſary to a man who ſeeks to gain diſtinction in the 


field of controverſy 3*. To this line of ſtudy he was probably allured by the example 


of cardinal du Perron, whoſe controverſial talents had been productive of a brilliant 
reputation, and a ſplendid fortune. Du Pleſſis flattered himſelf that with the advan- 
tage of birth, which Du Perron wanted, he might eaſily attain to the ſame rank in the 
church, provided he could procure an opportunity for the diſplay of his abilities. But 
it afterwards appeared that Du Pleſſis had been miſtaken in the choice of his ſtudies, 
and that he as much excelled Du Perron in conducting the buſineſs of a ſtate, and the 


intrigues of a conrt, as he was himſelf excelled by that prelate in controverſial {ki11 and 


ſcientific attainments. It was ſaid that Du Pleſſis had been greatly admired at the court 
of Rome, whither he was obliged to repair, in order to obtain a-diſpenſation, on ac- 
count of his age, to enable him to hold the biſhoprick of Lugon: but a report pre- 


vailed at that time, and his enemies afterwards made it a ſubje& of reproach, that he 


had deceived pope Paul the Fifth by a flagrant falſhood, in aſſuring him that he was 
older than he really was . The Pontiff is ſaid to have beſtowed high commendations 


on the ſenſe and addreſs of the prelate who had deceived him, and to have foretol& 
+ that the biſhop of Lugon would one day become a ſignal cheat . On the return of 


Du Pleſſis to Paris he endeavoured to obtain notice by joining in the intrigues of the 
court ; but his merit was not ſufficiently known to attract many admirers. Failing 
in this effort, he became one of the Lent-preachers in the metropolis, and the ap- 
plauſe beſtowed on his ſermons afforded an opportunity to his friends to ſpeak favour-! 
ably of his talents to Mary of Medicis, whoſe eſteem he afterwards found means to 
conciliate. However eſtimable the qualities of a man who ſeeks to procure an eſta- 
Hliſhment at court, he always ſtands in need of a patron. Convinced of this truth, 
Du Plefks endeavoured to inſinuate himſelf into the good graces of the mareſchal 
RY the reigning e whoſe credit and influence had excited the 1 of 


21 EW du Cardinal de Richelieu, par Aubery, liv. i. chap. 2. 32 Diverſes Piẽces pour la Defenſe de | 
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the princes of the blood and the chief nobility of the kingdom. On the convocation- 
of the ſtates-general he obtained a ſeat in that aſſembly, in the hope of finding ſome op- 


portunity: of exertion that might farther recommend him to the favour of the queen : but 
the confidence of Mary was monopolized by the five cardinals and other prelates of diſ- 


tinction, who had alſo: ſeats in the aſſembly, and who left the reſt but little to do. 


All that Du Pleſſis could obtain was a commiſſion to preſent the cahier of the clergy 


to the king, and at the "1 time to- harangue his majeſty, in the name of the ec-- 
elefiaſtical chamber.. 


His ſpeech, witch he took an hour and a half to deliver, was heard with attention - 
and pleaſure; but, though compoſed in his beſt manner, it contained nothing remark- 
able; he demanded, in the name of the clergy, a retrenchment of the exceſſi ve expences : 


incurred by gratifications and penſions granted without neceſſity; the ſuppreflion of 


the ſale and inheritance of public offices; the reſtitution. of the property of the church in 
poſſeſſion of the Hugonots ; and the accompliſhment of the double marriage with 
Spain. He complained bitterly that the clergy were not admitted into the king's 


council, and offices. of ftate—** Your majeſty” ſaid the biſniop “ ought to allow 
1 us a greater ſhare in public affairs. When ſome of your predeceſſors employed the 


«« prelates of their kingdom, the Gallican church was in a more flouriſhing ſtate than 
« any other. But ſince this. laudable and ſalutary cuſtom has been neglected, the 
% French clergy. have ſo far loſt their ſplendor that they are no longer the ſame. . So far 
& from conſulting prelates on matters of tate, it is now imagined that the honour: 
« we enjoy of being confecrated to the worſhip of God rendefs us incapable*of ſerv- 

« ing our king, who is the living, image of the Deity.” This ill- timed obſervation ex- 
cited the mirth of the courtiers; who remarked, that Saint Paul refuſed to ſuffer thoſe . 

who had enliſted in the ſervice of God to trouble themſelves about the affairs of the - 


world; and aſked whether the biſhop of Lugon and his brethren . were of opinion 


that ſuch a-prohibition was only ſalutary in the time of the apoſtles ? Du Pleſſis ex- 


Horted the king to leave the government of the ſtate to the queen - mother, whole. credit; 


and authority could not, he thought, be too extenſi ve, ſo long as he had any hopes of ad- 


vaneing through her means: but the opinion of cardinal. Richelieu proved very differ- 
ent from that of the biſhop of e 


The circuitous mode adopted by Du Pleſfs, of introducing. his demand with reſpect to; 
the council of Trent, expoſe. the clergy to much cenſure and ridicule, - * We-confeſs- 
with tears in our eyes ſaid the orator, towards the concluſion of his ſpeech—*« that. 
« the diſfipated. manners of our order are the principal cauſe of the great evils with. 


« which France is afflicted. It is in your power, Sire, to apply an efficacious-remedy, . 


by ordering the publication of the decrees-of the holy, council of Trent. The ſin- 
s cere and ardent deſire which we have of re-eſtabliſhing among ourſelves the purity, 
af the ancient diſcipline, is the only motive. which leads us to preſent this moſt- 

humble 
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* humble requeſt to your majeſty.” In reply to this obſervation it was ſaid . If theſe 
« gentlemen are ſo ſtrongly diſpoſed to reform themſelves, what prevents them from re- 
% fuſing to hold more benefices than one; from reſiding in their reſpective dioceſes; 
« from retrenching their luxury and ſuperfluous- expences; and from a due obſer- 
« yance of the ancient canons?" It is in their power to ediſy us by leading an exemplary 
« life, and by the promulgation of good precepts, without enforcing the publication of 
the decrees of the council of Trent; Their artifices are too ſhallow to impoſe on 
„ the moſt ſuperficial minds: they have no intention of ae their N and uy: 


« with to throw on others the blame of their own negle&t#.” 


As the nobility acted in concert with the as; made the fame- 3 and urged 
the ſame demands, the baron de Senecey, their preſident, did not think it neceſſary to 
make a long ſpeech. Miron, preſident of the commons, then addreſſed the king, in a 
ſpeech leſs poliſhed, but more ſolid than that of the biſhop of Lugon.: This orator gained 
great credit, by liis obſervance of a juſt medium between the two extremes: he appeared 


ſerious without affectation; 
fion. © Piety and juſti ce - ſaid this orator are the firmeſt: ſupports of the ſtate, 


and, by-a misfortune which cannot be-ſufficiently deplored, nothing of thoſe virtues - 


« but the ſhadow and the name are now to be found in France. We ſhall have-no great 


5 difficulty in diſcovering the reaſons why the- truths of religion are ſs little known, 


and ſo ilEpractiſed. Several dioceſes are without biſhops; people of a certain de- 
« ſcription are ſuffered to enjoy theſe benefices under the title of Economat, or in virtue 
% f a ſimple nomination. The prelates, in contempt of the moſt ſacred laws of the 


« church, ſeldom reſide in their dioceſe. 
«© that a man of common merit will not accept a living. Thoſe who are richer, con- 


« tent to receive the profits, employ an ignorant curate to do their duty for a trivial 


« ſtipend. More than half the abbies are poſſeſſed by people who have no canonical 


«title; the revenues ariſing from them are received by gentlemen, and not unfrequent= © 


& ly by thoſe of a different religion. One perſon is ſuffered to hold ſeveral benefices, . 
Many of the 


the profits whereof are appropriated- to profane and criminal uſes. 
&« clergy are not aſhamed to become parties-te-fimoniacal contracts; and from the irre- 
„ gular conduct of that body of men are the calamities with which France is afflicted 
, ſolely to be aſcribed. Theſe ſhameful diforders have drawn down upon us the I: 


anger of God, whom men cannot offend with e 


oh It f is our duty”— —purfited the: preſident t not only to lay: before you the abuſes 
„% which have been Wenn into the kingdom; but to give you ſuch advice as to us 


5 MEE: 0 on mY remedies which ought to be applied. We know.of none 
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reſpectful without obſequiouſneſs ;- and firm without paſ- - 


Moſt of the rectors have ſuch ſmall incomes; . 


«better, 


— * 
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: | « better, or more efficacious, than the obſervance of the holy decrees, of the wiſe or- 
4 donnances of the kings your predeceſſors, and of the Concordate entered into with the 
«© holy ſee. Strict reſidence is there enjoined to all paſtors, as well as the beſtowal of 
% benefices on men capable, from the.extent-of their knowledge and the purity of their 
« manners, of diſcharging the duties annexed to them with propriety and effect. The 
#* rectors hold the moſt important offices of the church, and your majeſty may eafily 
e augment the revenue of ſuch of them as are poor, by giving them the tythes, or by 
« taking off ſomething from thoſe livings which are more conſiderable. The abbies 
« and conventual priories holden in commendam form not one of the leaſt abuſes which 
e have been introduced into the church. Your faithful commons moſt humbly beſeech 
% your majeſty to reſtore theſe benefices to their proper uſe.” 


Miron inveighed, with -equal energy, againſt the oxcalſes committed by the nobility 

aid members of the law. He loudly complained of the contempt of juſtice openly pro- 

feſſed by gentlemen; of their frequent violations of the king's ordonnances ; of the 

acts of violence which they committed on their own eſtates; of their boundleſs paſſion 

for play; and their ſuperfluous expences. In order to remedy the abuſes and diſorders 

which prevailed among the French -nobility, Miron demanded the total abolition of 

. duels ; a prohibition of deep play, and of ſuperfluous luxury, which led to the ruin of 

many noblemen and gentlemen ; the puniſhment of hlaſphemy and ſwearing, which 

they thought an ornament to common converſation; the protection of the king, in fa- 

vour of the people they oppreſſed; and the reſtitution of church property; poſſeſſed by 

the nobility in contempt of the holy deerees of the councils. The abuſes which ob- 

tained at the bar were cenſured. with equal ſeverity by Miron, who not only propoſed the 

ſuppreſſion of many uſeleſs places which were burdenſome to the people, but even the 

5 | abolition of the ſale of offices, though highly detrimental to the intereſt of the commons. 

5 This laſt regulation indeed was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the members themſelves, who 

7 probably thought that in going ſo far, their orator had exceeded his commiſſion. Miron 

=” -concluded his ſpeech by recommending to the young monarch the re-eſtabliſhment of 

| the police; the encouragement of commerce; a juſt adminiſtration of the revenue; the 

"abolition of uſeleſs penſions ; the relief of the people, and the diminution of the taxes: 

then addrefling himſelf to the queen- mother, he exhorted her to teach her ſon to govern 

his people with wiſdom, and frequently to inculcate on his youthful mind this important 

truth, that a king, by exertions of juſtice and merey, acquires more ſubſtantial glory, 

: : than by an oſtentatious diſplay of his power, and by conqueſts, which, far from ſtrength- 
3 2 as £21 0 apr l * drain it of men and money 3, 


Such was s che laſt act of the laſt aſenibly- of the Rates - geneinl which was . in 
. 255 * until the year 1789. Bad princes” — ſaid 1 prince of Orange, in his 
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apology againſt Philip the Second, Ri of Spain“ hate aſſemblies which Made the 
power of putting a ſtop to their tyranny, as much as good kings with for and love 
„ them: thoſe who wiſh to become the true fathers of their people will ever believe 
« that the ſtates general form the moſt certain foundation of a juſt government.“ Not 


that this reflection i is by any means juſtified by the conduct of that aſſembly, of whoſe 
proceedings we have given ſo ample an account; for the different intereſts of the three 


orders having prevented them from acting i in FEOngert, ys did much more harm than 


good. 


The court; unwilling to acquieſce in any of the principal propoſals urged by the ſtates, . 
was anxious to find a ſpecious pretext for accelerating their diſſolution. It was neceſſary, , 
however, to preſerve appearances. A-promiſe had been made to the three orders, that 
the king ſhould give an anſwer to their cahiers before they left Paris: they were, there- 
fore, allowed to have apother meeting, on condition that inſtead of aſſembling at the 
uſual place, each chamber ſhould meet at the private reſidence of its preſident; that the 
members ſhould make no freſh propoſals, nor adopt any reſolutions with regard to mat- | 


ters already diſcuſſed in the ftates-general... Meanwhile Mary of Medicis-evinced a diſ- 
poſition to give them ſatisfaction on their moſt important demands; for which purpofe 


ſhe ordered the propoſitions contained in the cahiers to be claſſed under three heads: the 


firſt comprehended the affairs. of the church; the. ſecond thoſe of the nobility ; and the 


third thoſe of the commons; theſe were to be examined in different offices, compoſed of 
feveral counſellors of ſtate, commiſſioned by the king to deliberate on the anſwers which 
he ought. to give to each prepoſition.. From this regulation, hopes were entertained :. 
that ſome effective meaſures would be adopted; and under this idea each of the three - 
orders deputed a committee to confer with the king's commiſſioners.” The court ap- 

peared to act with fincerity ; and propoſed the immediate examination of 12 principal 


articles contained in the cahiers. 


The ſale of offices was the firſt object of diſcuſſion; and Mary a and her miniſters -: 
hoped to get rid of this embarraſſment, by means of the diffculties which would infalli- 
bly be ſtarted as ſoon as the queſtion ſhould be agitated of making the king amends for 
the diminution which his revenue muſt ſaffer by ſuch a regulation. The commons pro- 
poſed to ſupply the deficiency by a partial-abolition or retrenchment of penſions; but to 
this the nobility raiſed inſuperable objections, and joined the clergy in voting for: the 
impoſition of ſome new tax, which was as-ſtrenuouſty-oppoſed by the. commons. On 
this diviſion the court founded its hopes of eluding all their demands. . In fact, all the 
three orders having, in appearance, agreed on the propriety of aboliſhing the ſale of 
offices, and reducing the officers of ſtate to a reaſonable number, it became neceſſary to 
replace the fiſteen hundred thouſand livres which the king would loſe by the abolition of 
the Droft Annuel and the Parties Caſuelles. Some perſons ſuggeſted the propriety of... 


new tax —to laſt ten. L years—of thirty ſols on every minot of ſalt.in thoſe provinces where 


ther 
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the Gabelle was eſtabliſhed, and of - ſome equivalent in the others which were exempt 

from that impoſt. The propoſal was accepted by the nobility and clergy, but the com- 

- mons having rejected it, it gave. riſe to very long and tedious diſcuſſions. This was 
what the court. wiſhed to promote, in order to exhauſt we _ patience. of the deputies, and 
. make the people wiſh for their diſmiſſien. REY 


As Won . as. This proceeding had the deſired effect on the minds of the public, the 
leaders of the three orders were ſummoned to appear at the Louvre, on the twenty - fourth 
of March, when they were ſhe wn into the gallery, whither the king repaired, accom- 
panied by his mother, and the members of his council. The chancellor declared to the 
deputies of the ſtates, that his majeſty having cauſed the cahiers to be examined, they 
had been found to contain ſo great a number of important articles, that it was not poſſi- 
ble the king ſhould anſwer them fo: ſoon as he could wiſh. * Nevertheleſs'—ſaid 
Silleri—“ his majeſty. is willing to afford you the moſt unequivocal proofs of his good 

<< will towards. you, by giving a favourable anſwer to thoſe demands on which you have 

% moſt inſiſted. The king has come to a determination to aboliſh the ſale of offices, 

4 and to regulate-the number of officers; to eſtabliſh a chamber of juſtice for en- 
4 quiring into the conduct of financiers; and to retrench the penſions. All this will 
ei de executed. in ſuch. a manner as to afford the compleateſt ſatisfaction to the ſtates. 
„With regard to. the other articles contained in the.cahiers, the king will attend to 
them as ſoon as poſſible” This was conſidered as a formal diſſolution of the ſtates, 
and the members. accordingly ſeparated. | 


Sixty-ſix deputies of the third eſtate, notwithſtanding the diſſolution, aſſembled and 
drew up a requeſt to the king, repreſenting the inconveniencies of the projected impoſt 
upon ſalt, the great weight of which would fall, excluſively, upon the people. They 
_ obſerved that the curtailment of penſions, and ſome other retrenchments which had been 
recommended by the commons, would afford a leſs burdenſome means of making his 
majeſty amends for the loſs he would ſuſtain by the repeal of the Droit Annuel. But 
this remonſtrance had no effect on the king, who reprimanded the deputies for having 
preſumed to aſſemble after the diſſolution of the ſtates; and the queen- mother adviſed 
them to return to their reſpective provinces without farther delay. | | 

The purkisthegt after the departure of the ſtates, haſtened to ſolicit the continuation 
of the ſale of offices; and the queen - mother, equally anxious to prevent its ſuppreſſion, 
cauſed an arret of the council of ſtate to be publiſhed, by which the Droit Annuel was 
re-eſtabliſhed for three years. It was mentioned in the act, that his majeſty being un- 
able to ſupply an immediate remedy for the inconveniencies which muſt enſue from the 
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total ſuppreſſion of the ſale of 1 had found it expedient to defer the executicn of 
„% The good and holy reſolution adopted by the ſtates general of his kingdom,“ that 
ſech a lep had appeared to him the more reaſonable as the Ges d Robe might with guts 
tice demand the continuation of the Dro; t Annael till the year 1618, Goa the public 
faitli was pledged for it by two arrcts of the council of flate, iſſued in 1511 and 1612. 
This ſha: metul eluſion of a promiſe fo ſolemnly _ made, and fo frequently repeated, 

afforded ſtrong grounds for ſuppoſing that as little ce: emony would be uſed with regard to 
all the other reſolutions adopted by the ſtates general ſor the advantage of the kingdom. 


Relieved from the apprehenſions which the convention of the ſtates had raiſed in her 
mind, Mary now turned her attention to pt rojects of pleaſure and ſchemes of ambition; her 
hours were alternately paſſed in preparations for accelerating the concluſion of the ꝓro- 
jected alliance with Spain, and in efforts to ſuppreſs the cabals and intrigues which were 
forming for the humiliation of her party. The duke of Longueville, and many of the 
principal nobility, enraged at the favour which Conchini continued to enjoy; entered 
into a cloſe connection with the prince of Conde, with a view to humble the pride of 
that imperious foreigner, and to effect a diminution of the boundleſs authority of Mary 
of Medicis. The duke of Bouillon, ſtill more irritated than the reſt, becauſe the queen 
ſeemed to remember the intrigues he had formed againſt her better than the ſervices he 
pretended to haye rendered the ſtate, exerted his utmoſt endeavours to ſtrengthen the 
prince of Conde's party, by the acceſſion of all the great men in the kingdom 66 who 
* were diſcontented, either on account of ſome private offences they had received, or 
through enyy, a vice more mean and common than any other . 


Bat while the nobles were ſeeking to promote the ruin of the queen's favourite, 
another appeared, who by degrees inſinuated himſelf into the good graces of the king. 
This was Charles Albert de Luines, a private gentleman of the county of Avignon, 
who had recently come to Paris with his two brothers, Honors and Leon D' Albert; 
one of whom aſſumed the name of Cadenet, and the other that of Brantes; < Two 
* lordſhips”—ſaid the mareſchal Bafſompierre—over which a hare jumps every day. 
Luines, by the ardour with which he planned and partook of the childiſh amuſements 
of Lewis—to whom he had been introduced by the count of Lude—ſoon obtained his 
favour and confidence, which, under an appearance of levity and careleflneſs, he was 
ſtudious to turn to his own advantage *9, The mareſchal D'Anere, attentive to all the 
ations of his youthful ſovereign, foon diſcovered that he had a greater friendſhip for 
Luines than for any other perſon who was ſuffered to approach him, and this diſcover: 
made him reſolve to ſecure the attachment of the new favourite, in order to ay bim 
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againſt Souvre and his ſon, Courteirraus; who had great influence over the king, and 
who were known enemies to Conchini. To this reſolution was Luines indebted for the 


government of Amboiſe, which he obtained at the recomendation of the mareſchal 


D'Ancre, who, thinking to ſecure a grateful dependent, promoted the elevation of a dan- 
gerous rival. The government which was now beſtowed on Luines had been lately re- 
Hgned by the prince of Conde, under the idea that the ſtates-general would, at the inſti- 


gation of the queen and her miniſters, demand the reſtitution of the places which had 


been ſurrendered to the confederates by the treaty of Saint Menehoud. 


The gente of | ot; convinced by experience rt the parliament of Paris had not 
fufficient confidence in the integrity and talents of the prince of Conde to declare in his 
favour, ſhould he make any open attack upon the court, was of opinion, that the beſt 


mode of ſecuring the ſupport of that formidable company, would be to engage it in ſome 


diſpute with the miniſtry that would induce it to have recourſe, of itfelf, to the protec- 
tion of tbe prince and his party, in order to ſcreen it from the enmity of the queen, and 
to enable it to enforce the adoption of its own meaſures. The duke conducted this 


intrigue with ſo much {kill and dexterity, that the principal magiſtrates fell into the ſnare 


he had prepared for them, and even thoſe who had:reſolved'not to enter into the new 
faction found: themſelves engaged in it againſt their inclination. Indeed, the minds of 


the parliament were ſufficiently prepared for an enterprize of tis nature; they were 


diſeontented with the infringements which-the court itſelf made onthe royal authority,. 


with a view to confirm and extend the power of the pope; with the favourable audience 


granted to the clergy and nobility, when thoſe two orders petitioned the king to enforce 
the decrees of the council of Trent, and to abridge the juriſdiction of the civil magiſ- 


trates with regard to eceleſiaſtical affairs; with. the reſolution adopted by the ſtates- 


general, on the accompliſhment of the double marriage with Spain; and, laſtly, with 
the extraordinary favour enjoyed by the marquis of Ancre, who was univerſally deteſted 


throughout the kingdom, and particularly at Paris. All theſe ſubjects of diſcontent 
Bouillon was careful to aggravate and confirm; he ſtrenuouſly excited the magiſtrates 
to the adoption of ſome vigorous reſolution for reforming the ſtate ; and he repreſented: 


to them, in pointed'terms, the glory and conſequence which the parliament muſt neceſ- 


farily acquire, by obtaining. that which the aſſembly of the ſtates had not been able to 
procure. In fhort,.he gave the magiſtrates to underſtand, that if they would diſcharge. 


their duty, and evince a becoming zeal for the public good, the princes and nobility- 


would ſupport their remonſtrances ſo cr Tar that the queen. would be compelled to 


Pay them. proper attention he 


The duke was too 1 the temper and diſpoſition of the court, not 
to know that as ſoon as the magiſtrates ſhould attempt to interfere. in matters of ſtats, 
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they would experience the moſt decided oppoſition; but this was the object of his 
wiſhes, from the perſuaſion that the people, diſcontented with the court for rejecting the 
remonſtrances of the parliament, on a ſubject which tended to promote their welfare and 
relief, would not fail to declare in favour of the magiſtrates, and of thoſe who ſhouid 
ſecond their demands. Farther, to forward his own views, Bouillon took care to profit 
by the diſcontents which prevailed among thoſe members of the ſtates who were moſt 
concerned for the real intereſts of their country ; and who had been diſmiſſed in viola- 


tion of a ſolemn promiſe that they ſhould firſt receive a favourable anſwer to the de- 25 


mands contained in their cahiers. The members of the commons who had evinced more 
firmneſs and integrity than the other two orders, ſecretly ſtimulated by the duke's emiſ- 
ſaries, contributed not a little to excite the . to action. . 


Nenn now . but: to gain over the ae to his intereſt; and as he had 
conſiderable influence among them, his hopes of ſueceſs appeared not to be deſtitute of 
foundation. Des Bordes, Mirande, and Bertheville had been ſent to court by the re- 
formed churches, in order to ſettle the circumſtances of a general aſſembly which was to 
be holden with the king's permiſſion; and Bouillon enſured the ſupport of theſe 
deputies, by pointing out to them the remedies he meant to apply to the diſorders of the 
ſtate, and the advantages which: muſt thence neceſſarily accrue to 285 reformed. 


The ee now bug to act: the firſt reſide dank aſeimbled the different 
chambers, informed them that it was time to take into conſideration the promiſe they 
had received from the king, to give no anſwer to the cahiers preſented by the ſtate, and 
to adopt no reſolution, without previouſly hearing the remonſtrances of his parliament on 
the ſuhject. To give greater weight to their proceedings, an arret was paſſed on the 
twenty-eighth of March, holding out an invitation to the princes of the blood, the 
dukes and peers, and the officers of the crown, to take their ſeats in the parliament, in 
order to deliberate with the chancellor, and all the other magiſtrates, on a propoſal that 
would be ſubmitted to them, for OI. the one of the king, the relief of his ſub- 


jets, an the good of the ſtate. 


| This arrst gave great offence to the court, who conſidered the conduct of the parlia- 
ment as a groſs invaſion of the regal authority; and Mary, perſuaded that the partiſans 
of the prince of Conde had excited this freſh tumult among the magiſtrates, iſſued a pro- 
- hibition to his highneſs, and all thoſe noblemen who had, the year before, eſpouſed his 
party, to accept the invitation of the parliament. The attorney and two advocates- 
general were ordered to attend at the Louvre, where the chancellor, in the king's pre- 
ſence, ſeverely cenſured the conduct of the parliament, who, he-ſaid, had greatly exceeded 
the limits of their power, by their injudicious interference in matters of ſtate; this cen- 
ſure was repeated by the queen - mother; and, after the council had deliberated on the 


; Gs the crown N had orders to tell the parliament that, the king being at Paris, 
P'2 | they 
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they had no Aubert to > aſſemble for the purpoſe of diſcuſling affairs of Nate; nor to invite! 
the princes, and others who had ſeats in the parliament, to axtend, without previouſly 
aſking permiſſion of his ne who. forbade them to n 100 N in the. 
buſineſs. 


The ſteps: taken by the parliament were here improperly termed an interference in 

matters of ſtate: the king had expreſsly promiſed the magiſtrates to give no anſwer to. 

the cahiers of the ſtates-general, until he had heard their remonſtrances on the ſubject; 

and therefore he himſelf had acknowledged their right to aſſemble for the purpoſe of- 

concerting thoſe remonſtrances. And-as the buſineſs was of the utmoſt . conſequence to 

the whole kingdom, they had certainly acted right in inviting all their members to at- 

tend; and the prohibitions iſſued by Mary could, eee be ae in no 
ot her light than as a deſpotic exertion of authority. | ** 


The parka ſtill perfiſtivg'in their fir e ſent a deputatiom to the king to 
remonſtrate on the improxriety of putting a ſtop to their proceedings by an act of arbi- 
trary power. Silleri, the chancellor, was appointed to anſwer the deputies; he told them 
that the annals of France contained no example of a proceeding ſimilar to that which 
was now adopted by the parliament; with the juſt limits of whoſe power and 1 
the king was perfectly acquainted; that that company had no more right to interfere in 
any thing which concerned the government of the ſtate, than to take cognizance of: at- 
fairs relating to the accompts and. gabelles : that, the kings had reſerved the firſt for 
themſelves; and had appointed proper courts for the management of the two laſt, After 
ſome farther. obſervations of the ſame nature, een himſelf renewed the ann 
to proceed... ; 


| Thor: of the ehancellor,-with-regard to the interference of the parliament, was 
certainly unjuſt and ill-founded, in the extent to which he meant it ſhould be carried: 
We have already ſhewn, in a former part of this hiſtory, that the practice of verifying 
and regiſtering the royal. edicts in the parliament of Paris, prevailed at an early period of 
the monarchy; that it was eſtabliſhed as a fundamental maxim in French juriſprudence, . 
that no law could be publiſſied in any other manner; that, without this formality, no 
edict or ordonn ance could have any effect; that the people were not bound to obey it, 
and ought not to conſider it as an edict or ordonnance until it was verified in the ſupreme 
court, aſter free deliberation. It could not therefore be ſaid, that the parliament, had no 
right to interfere in any thing which concerned the government of the kingdom. The 
max im of Adweniente Principe ceſſat Magiſtratus could not poſſibly. apply in this inſtance; 
for though the king was preſent in the capital, he had not attended the parliament, r 
_ was eſſentially requiſite to diſable the magiſtrates from performing any of their functions. 
Had the principle advanced by, the chancellor been true, how would he have at : 
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for the circumſtance of the kings of France liſtening to the remonſtrances made by the 
parliament: on the wants of the people, and on the juſtice or injuſtice of their ordon- 
nances, which were, properly ſpeaking, ſubmitted to the examination of the magiſtrates. 
W hence. came it that the princes of the blood, peers of the realm, and officers of the 
crown had ſeats in the parliament? What reaſon. had Mary of Medicis for being in ſuch 
haſte to be declared, by the parliament, regent of the kingdom, during the minority of 
her ſon? And what neceffity was there for Lewis the Thirteenth to be declared of age, 
by the ſame court, and. RPE of governing the kingdom himſelf, in future, accord - 
ing to law. SIE 
The parliament ſtill remained firm to their principles, and proceeded to frame a re- 
monſtrance on the unconſtitutional conduct which the miniſters of the king had adviſed 
his majeſty to adopt. The queen-mother, informed by her ſpies-of the proceedings of 
the magiſtrates, ſummoned a certain number of them to repair to the Louvre; when, the 
king having referred them to her for a declaration of his will, ſhe told them, in a threat- 
ening tone, that their attempt was unprecedented, and that her ſon would puniſh the 
authors of it, ſhould they perſiſt in their diſobedience. He is your king and your 
% maſter” - purſued Mary“ be perſuaded he will know how to exert his: authority, 
„0 ſhould you ſet his prohibitions at defiance; They are people: diſaffected to his ſervice 
% who lead you to treat his orders with contempt.” The firſt preſident contented him- 
ſelf with coolly wet ran. that he would communicate the king's intentions to the 


ee 8 


While the minds of the public were in the greateſt agitation, on account of this di- 
pute between the court and the parliament, the queen- mother endeavoured to ſoothe- 
the reformed, through fear that they might be induced to form too cloſe a connection 
with the prince of Conde, who was anxious to make them join his party. Convinced of 
the probity and moderation of Du Pleflis- Mornai; the queen maintained a correſpondence 
with him; and the miniſters and- ſecretaries of ſtate had frequently written to him to 
let him know what was going forward in the: aſſembly of the ſtates-general . A pro- 
poſal which had been made in the chamber of the nobles, had cauſed a great noiſe in 
the afſembly, and the deputies of the reformed. religion had Inudly- and juſtly com 
plained of it.. The clergy, having formally drawn up the form of the oath. taken by 
the kings of France at their coronation, had been careful to inſert this artiele: 1 will ; 
freely and to the utmoſt of my power. endeavour: ta expel from my Juriſdiction and ter- 
4 ritories*all herctics condemned by the. church The late king, and even Lewis the 
Thirteenth - himſelf, had made expreſs declarations: that, in this oath, they did not: 
mean to comprehend their ſubjects of the reformed: religion. But this exception diſ-- 


8 eures ct-M6moires.de NI. duaPleſſis, 1614, 1615. 1 
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pleaſed a number of bigots; and ſome members of the nobility propoſed the inſertion of an 
article in their cahier, by which the king ſhould be entreated to preſerve the Catholic, 
Apoſtolic, and Romiſb religion, according to the oath taken at his conſecration. Some of the 
reformed members exclaimed againſt a propoſal ſo unjuſt and ill-timed, and the diſpute 
that enfued had near] y 1 8085 attended with very ſerious conſequences ur | 


The matter was ; diſcufſed a at court, and the winifiers were ſtudious to remove the 
rindi and diſpel the ſuſpicions which a propoſal of this nature was ſo well calcu- 
lated to excite in a party whoſe eſteem it was their intereſt to conciliate. The queen- 
mother, apprized of the intrigues of the duke of Bouillon, perſuaded the king to iſſue 
a declaration, on the twelfth of March, in which, after excuſing the imprudent zeal 
of thoſe: members who had made the propoſal in the chamber of the nobles, he pro- 
teſted that the diſpute had given him the greateſt diſpleaſure, as it had always been his 
intention to make all his ſubjects live in friendſhip with each other, and inviola- 
bly to maintain the grants made by the late king and himſelf to the reformed ; and 
he ordered all the edicts, declarations and private articles to be religioufly maintain- 
ed and obſerved: the declaration concluded in theſe words We truſt to the good- 
«neſs of the Almighty to reunite all our ſubjects in one religion, by the ordinary 
% and accuſtomed modes of the church: convinced as we are, by paſt experience, that 
violent remedies have only tended to augment the number of thoſe m__ have quit- 
<< ted the pale of the church, inſtead of ſhewing them the way to return.” The par- 
liament made ſome ſcruple to regiſter this declaration, but the magiſtrates being no leſs 
fearful than the court of offending the reformed, at this critical See IAE, thought 
| ras. oth at Sg; to withdraw their ee l 

The parliament, 1 this time, had proceeded with their e ee and . 
it had been duly digeſted and repeatedly read, the crown-lawyers had orders to in- 
form the chancellor that the court demanded an audience of the king. The twenty- 


ſecond of May being fixed on by Lewis for receiving their petition, a deputation of forty 


| magiſtrates repaired to the Louvre, attended by the attorney and advocates- general, 
And followed by a vaſt multitude of people. Aſter waiting half an hour, they were 
conducted by the captain of the guards into the council chamber, where they found the 
king, and queen-mother, accompanied by the dukes of Guiſe, Nevers, Vendome, Mont- 
morenci, and Epernon ; the chancellor; the mareſchals d'Ancre and de Souvre; ſeveral 
8 NYE noblemen ; ; and the principal councillors of ſtate. | x | 


8 the fri dent, atefrowd ths emoriirance to the ag and having re- 
queſted that it might be immediately peruſed, the young monarch gave it into the hands 
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of Lomenie, ſon to tlie ſecretary of Nate, with orders to read it aloud. The ſtile of 
this remonſtrance was dignified and fpirited ; and the obſervations it contained were 
juſt and well-applied; it began by ſtating the diſpleaſure which the parliament had ex- 
perienced at the ſiniſter interpretations which had been given to their arret of the 
twenty-cighth of March: it then proceeded to refute the aſſertion of the chancellor de 
Silleri, that the reſolution to invite the princes of the blood, the dukes and peers, and: 
the offizers of the crown, was an unprecedented encroachment on the authority of the 
king. Our conduct on this occaſion, fire,” —ſaid the magiftrates—** is neither with-- 
% out example, nor without reaſon. Philip the Fair rendered your parliament ſedentary, 
« and Lewis Hutin eftablifhed it at Paris: but both father and fon left it in poſſeſſion of: 
« the functions and prerogatives which it had enjoyed under the kings their predeceſſors. 
% The parliament is born, as it were, with the ſtate. It ſupplies the place of the: 
„ princes and barons who in ancient times were ſtationed near the perſons of their- 
« ſovereigns, to aſſiſt them with their advice. The right of fitting and voting in the: 
« parliament, which the princes and peers of France have ever enjoyed, affords a ſuf- 
« ficient proof of what I advance. Our ſovereigns have never failed to ſend-the laws, 
« ordonnances, edicts, and treaties of peace to the court; nor to ſubmit to the parlia-- 
ment affairs of the greateſt importance; in order that the magiſtrates might delibe-- 
« rate thereon, without any conitraint; examine the merits of each particular point, 
„and impoſe ſuch reſtrictions and modifications as to them ſhould ſeem neceſſary. 
« Even what our monarchs grant to the ſtates- general of their kingdom muſt be. veri- 
« fied in the parliament :: there is their royal throne, and bed of juſtice truly placed. 


«© Under king John, the princes, prelates, and moſt noble perſons: in the kingdom; 
were ſummoned to attend the parliament of Paris, in order to regulate the affairs: 
„ of the ſtate, which were then in extreme confuſion. It was by the advice of: the 
ſame company that Charles the Wiſe declared war againſt the king of England, 
« from whom the provinces of Poitou and Guienne were wreſted. Every body. knows 
that the parliament acted as a mediator between the houſes of Orleans and Bury- 
“ gundy, whoſe deadly feuds brought the kingdom to the brink of deſtruction. Lewis, 
that prince ſo jealous of his authority, far from being diſpleaſed with the preſident: 
La Vacquerie when he made ſome remonſtrance on an edict which: the king. wiſhedi 
« to publiſh, thanked both him and the magiſtrates who accompanied him, and pro- 
* miſed never to compel them to do any thing that was repugnant to their conſoience. 
Lewis the Twelfth, before he adopted the reſolution of reſiſting the uſurpations and: 
efforts of pope Julius the Second, and ſome other princes who had entered into a. league 3 
*« againſt France, conſulted his parliament. He even afterwards invited the principal 
* magiſtrates to Tours, to aſk their advice on the marriage he had projected between 
« his eldeft daughter, aud Francis, count of Augouleme, preſumptive heir to the. 

| Fen 355 «©: When: g 
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e When Francis the Firſt ſueceeded to the throne of his father-in-law, the parlia- 
e ment ſent memorials and inſtructions to his mother, the Tegent, on matters which 
*« they deemed eſſential to the welfare and preſervation of the kingdom. The treaty 
e of Madrid and ſeveral others concluded with Spain, were previouſly concerted with 
„ the parliament of Paris. In our time, Henry the Third publicly expreſſed his regret 
«© at not having followed the goed advice we had given him, and at having extorted 
3 from us a verification of certain eilicts which were afterwards revoked. We might allo 
* quote, fir, what we did under the reign of the king, your ſather; but it is ſuf- 
« ficient to requeſt your - majeſty to recollect the. arret we paſſed at the commencement 
% of your gown reign, in order to enſure the regency to the queen, your mother. We 
«© dare venture to obſerve to your majeſty that the firſt acts of a king after he comes 
* of age ought not to be abſolute commands. Your adviſers are wrong to acceſtom 
„% you thus early to exertions of authority to which good princes have Eldon recourſe. 
LION The'more extenſive the greatneſs and power of a king, the more ſparingly ought 
ve © he to uſe his authority, if he wit it to 8 long. This is 2 certain and in variable 


maxim of good policy. 


"6 17 prejudiced or l advifel Kings have refuſed, in certain cafes, to liſten to the 
« yemonſtrances of the parliament, ſuch examples ought not to be propoſed to your 
55 majeſty as worthy of imitation. Francis the Firſt expreſſed his concern at not hav- 
% ing liſtened to thoſe which were made to him on the ſubject of the Cuncordate, He 
e compelled the parliament to verify it, but he afterwards declared that that violence 
e was the action of which he moſt repented. We well know what were the evil coun» 
wig cils which reduced Charles the Ninth to ſpeak with ſeyerity of his p: arliament, In 
e the ſequel he repented of his conduct; and far from thinking that our company 
e opght only to take cognizance of diſputes between individuals, he came to the par- 
„ Tament himſelf, accompanied by the queen, his mother, the princes of the blood, 
4 and the noblemen of his council, in order to deliberate on the moſt inportaur af- 
+ fairs of the ſtate. Foreigners admire the wiſe conſtitution of the government 
++ of France, Of favours, benefactions and rewards you are the ſole diſpenſer ; and, 
. hence you are poſſeſſed of every thing tliat can attract the love of the people to- 
+6 wards you; All that relates to the obſeryance of the laws and the adminift: ation 
e of juſtice is entruſted to your parliament, It was the will of your predeceſſors that 
$6 we ſhould take cognizance of their rights and try their cauſes, as well as thoſe of 
: rf the meaneſt of their ſubjects. By this means you are exempted from the envy. which 
$6 the ſovereign power generally excites, and from the importunities of powerful na- 
„ bles, who would endeavour to extort fayours and rewards ee to the werlfarg at 


« the late. 1 


After adducing examples to prove that the parliament had always been W ee 


40 take cognizance of matters of, ſtate, they e to ſtate the reaſons which had 
e 
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induced them to invite the princes of the blood, the peers of the realm, and the officers of 
the crown. * Your parliament, ſire”? —ſaid they ſees with extreme grief the diſ- 
4 orders which have been introduced into all the departments of the ſtate. People of 
« a certain deſcription profit by the ruin of the people; and the juſt apprehenſions 


« they entertain of having their conduct inveſtigated lead them to give your majeſty | 


« ſiniſter impreſſions with regard to us, to inſpire you with an averſion from our com- 
% pany, and to diſſuade you from liſtening to our diſintereſted counſels, and falutary re- 
. & monſtrances. In a neceſſity thus urgent for ſupplying a remedy for the calamities 
« of the ſtate, the parliament thought it their duty to inveſtigate the ſource of thoſe 


« diſorders, in conjunction with the great men of the realm; to invite them to be- 
% come witneſſes of our fidelity, and the rectitude of our intentions; and to deliberate 


« with them on the proper means of correcting the abuſes which are daily augment- 
« ing. We never entertained a thought of adopting any reſolution, or of ordaining 
« any thing, of ourſelves, Our only deſign was to concert, with the princes, the peers, 


« and officers of the crown, what remonſtrance it would be proper to preſent to your 


« majeſty - and to engage them to promote, jointly with us, a reformation of thoſe a- 
' 4 buſes which have excited the complaints of all orders of people. The declarations 
„ we made, that the execution of our arret ſhould be ſubmitted to the conſideration of 


* your majeſty, ought to diſpel any ſuſpicions that may have been excited in your mind. 
« It affords a certain proof that we never wiſhed to eneroach upon your 1 


« which we conſider as ſacred and inviolable, 


Whiteres pains the company took, during the peruſal of this remonſtrance, to com- 
poſe their countenances and conceal the emotions of their hearts, it was eaſily to be 


perceived that ſuch a beginning was highly diſpleaſing to the queen and her miniſters. _ . 


Mary could ſcarcely contain herſelf; for ſhe was well aware that ſuch a preface was cal- 
culated to prepare the minds of the audience for a detail of the bad adminiſtration of 
affairs during her regency. The mareſchal d'Ancre in vain attempted to aſſume an ap- 
pearatice of ſatisfaction; vexation and rage appeared in his countenance in ſpite of him- 


ſelf: the chancellor blaſhed to find himſelf convicted of igorance or inſincerity ; the 
dukes of Guiſe and Nevers, the mareſchal de Souvrẽ, and all thoſe who were enemies 


to Conchini and his partiſans, ſufficiently evinced their ſatisfaction at hearing them 
attacked and cenſured. If theſe noblemen had not been apprehenſive of the too great 
authority of the prince of Conde's faction, and particularly of the duke of Bouillon, 


they would, without ceremony, have applauded the remonſtrance of the parliament, _ 


When Souvre came to that part in which the different diſorders which obtained in the 
government were ſpecified, the magiſtrates obſerved, with ſecret ſatisfaction, the alter- 
nate ſymptoms of pleaſure and indignation ſuccefively exhibited by the ſame perſons. 
Thoſe. who ſeemed rejoĩced at the contents of one paragraph, in which their rivals were 


cenſured, changed countenance on the mo of the Ys in . their own . g 


were commented on with proper ſeverity # 


+4 
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It nll be conſelled that the various abuſes in the government had been collected with: 
great diſcernment, and were ſet forth with equal courage and freedom. The magiſtrates 


of the parliament of Paris would doubtleſs have deſerved the higheſt commendation, if 


they had diſplayed a little more diſintereſtedneſs, and if the manner in which they aban-- 
doned an enterprize, begun with vigour, and purſued with firmneſs, had not proved that 
they had been actuated rather by a ſpirit of faction and intrigue, than by the love of juſtice 


and of their country. The ſale and inheritance: of offices were conſidered as an evil of: 


great magnitude by a confiderable part of the kingdom, and the ſtates- general had de- 
manded the ſuppreſſion of a cuſtom deemed pregnant with pernicious conſequences ; 
yet far from ſupporting this demand, the parliament not only took no notice of it in their 


remonſtrance, but exerted their utmoſtefforts in order to render it ineffectual. They cir- 
culated a report that it had been propoſed and received by the ſtates at the inſtigatien of 


| the mareſchal D'Ancre, and the confidential miniſters of the queen, who, they ſaid, 
; wiſhed to have the diſpoſal of places, honours, and rewards, that'they might gratify their 


— relations and dependants. It was remarked, that thoſe who voted for the continuation of. 


one abuſe, came with a very ill 8 to propoſe the abolition of others. 


N Whatever might be the . of RE tek it is certain their remonfirances 
were reaſonable and juſt. They repreſented that certain people had endeavoured to 


weaken the authority of the king, by rendering it problematic and doubtful, Fhis was 


an open attack on the ſpeech of the cardinal du Perron to the ſtates, which was called a 
ſubverſion of the fundamental law of the realm: to ſtop The courſe of thoſe perni- 
* cious maxims, and to prevent the loveraign authority, which the king held from G:d; 
Ko from being ſubjected to another power,” under any pretext of religion, the magiſ- 
| trates demanded the execution of the laws eſtabliſhed in France in the earlieſt ages, and of 
the arrets paſſed at a ſubſequent period; they required * that thoſe who ſought to render 
the royal dignity dependent on a foreign domination ſhould be declared enemies to the 
1 flate; and that all the declarations ſent to Rome, to the prejudice. of the king's autho- 
* rity, ſhould-be declared null, and contrary to the fundamental laws of the crown. 
This laſt demand regarded the letters which many of the clergy had written to the Roman 
pontiff, i in order to aſſure him of their ee to his lee, and of their 0 ion the. _ 
e bis rights. | 5 a | FE 


"The GK REO were e highly "leaſed wich the cont: of; the eee in bis 
- reſpe& : they were only at a loſs how to reconcile it with another article of their remon- 
France, in which they demanded *© The preſervation of the Catholic, apoſtolic, and Roman 
religion in its primitive ſplendor.” Fhis appeared to them a manifeſt contradiction. Is 
the Catholic, apoſtolic, and Roman religion of the parliament” —ſaid they! different 
« from the Catholic, apoſtolic, and Roman religion of the clergy? If by the Catholic, 


Ct ' apoſtolic, : and Roman religion we are to underſiand that which: acknowledges the pope 


| : * los ce vicar of Jeſus Chriſt, the viſible head of the church, and whe center of the eccle- 
| '« fiaſtical. 


* 
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* ſiaſtical communion, does it not ſeem that Du Perron was right in maintaining, that they 
could not, without cauſing a ſchiſm with Rome, condemn as pernicious, and contrary 
to the holy ſcriptures, a ſentiment which the vicar of Jeſus Chriſt maintains to be true, 


and which he has cauſed to be confirmed by ſeveral councils? When, therefore, the 


16] parliament demands the preſervation of the Catholic, apoſtolic, and Roman religion in 


«+ its ancient ſplendor, they ought to demand the ſame reformation which we have ſo long 


„ urged;* that is to ſay, that religion ſhould be placed on the ſame footing on which it 


«ſtood at Rome and elſewhere under the reign of Conſtantine; and that the authority of | 


* the pope ſhould be reduced to the limits preſcribed by the firſt general council. Unleſs 


the parliament entertain nearly the ſame ſentiments with ourſelves added the Proteſ- 


tants it is not poſſible to affix a reaſonable ſenſe to theſe two articles of their remon· 
« ſtrance. But on the other hand can it be ſuppoſed that they wiſh to declare enemies to 
« the ſtate, the majority of the clergy, and all others who follow the N 7 
* and Roman e as eſtabliſhed for five or {ix hundred years 5. . - + 


Mary of Medicis could not key W emotion the ſecond article, Which 1 is 


that all alliances made or renewed by the late king, with foreign princes, potentates, and 


republics, ſhould be confirmed: On that”—ſaid the magiſtrates—* depends the ſafety 
5 of the ſtate, and the repoſe of Cheadle Her majeſty was well aware that they 
meant to attack, by indirect means, the concluſion of the double: marriage with Spain. 
Every body exclaimed, that the ſole object of the court of Madrid in coneluding the 
treaty, was to break, by degrees, all the engagements which Henry the Fourth had con- 


tratted with the princes of the Proteſtant ſtates, whom the houſe of Auſtria wiſhed to 


.-oppreſs. But ſome members of the council appeared {till more confuſed than the queen, 
on the peruſal of the third article, in which the king was entreated to * retain in his council 
* the princes of the blood, the officers of the crown, and the ancient counſellors of ſtate, 


__ - * who-had enjoyed places of truſt and confidence; and to diſmiſs thoſe perſons who had 
been admitted, within a few. years, without any other merit than that 'of being the fa- 


4 ygurites of thoſe who wiſhed to ſurround the king with their own creatures. The mare- 
ſchal D'Ancre and his friends were obſerved to turn pale at this paſſage; while ſome others 
evinced their uneaſineſs at the peruſal of the fourth article, by which the king was en- 


treated * to prohibit all perſons of whatever quality, from receiving penſions, gifts, or 
* appointments from any foreign prince, under pain of being treated as traitors; and like- 


+ wiſe. to all counſellors of tate, and officers of ſovereign courts, from accepting any 
..** penſion or appointment from any prince or nobleman of the realm, from the.clergy or 
the communities, under Pain, of 1 incurring the 0 PUR Ds e to the or- 
e O31 050): apa 
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bim ſo clearly pointed out in the article which beſought the king to obſerve the an- 
eient laws of the realm, that forbade the beſtowal of any office, or military dignity, or 
government of a province, or any place of importance, on a foreigner. The magiſtrates 
obſerved that the officers of the crown, and governors of: towns and provinces, ought to be 
maintained in their authority, without ſuffering any perſon to interfere in the diſcharge of 
their functions. They alſo requeſted the King not to grant, in future, the reverſion of any 
place or government, and to prevent the offices of his own houſhold, and of the houſholds 
of the children of France, from being expoſed to ſale. They accuſed certain eccle ſiaſties 
of having introduced a new oath of fidelity to the pope; of holding a private corre ſpon- 
dente, ſecret councils, and too frequent communications with the nuncio, and the court 
of Rome: And as it was ſuppoſed that the oath alluded to was exacted by the nuncio on 
the examination which took place, on the purity of the life and manners of a clergyman, . 
previous to his inſtitution to a conſiſtorial benefice ; the parliament demanded that ſuch. 
examination ſhould in future be entruſted to the POE: of the dioceſe, according to an- 


| cient cuſtom. 


— 


The next object of their remonſtrance was the preſervation- of the ede of the 
,  Gallican: church, on which they dwelt with great energy and effect. They demanded - 
that no perſons ſhould be appointed to biſhopricks and abbies; but ſuch as-were, by their 

- knowledge and virtues, well qualified to fulfil, with becoming dignity, the duties of their 
office. As a report had prevailed that the- mareſchal D*Ancre-kept near his perſon, or, 
at leaſt, under his protection a number of Jews, magicians, and aſſaſſins, the parliament, 
anxious to render the favourite, if poſſible, more odious than he was already, did not 
fail to obſerve, that the. laws- againſt perſons of. that deſcription ſhould be rigidly en- 
155 Though no e mention was made of the Jeſuits i in the ace; they were 
_ - clearly alluded to; and the parliament ſeemed to inſinuate, that it was neceſſary either to 
expel them the Kingdom; or; at leaff, to abrogate what was dangerous i in their inſtitutions, . 
in direct contradiction te the nobility and clergy; who had, in their cahier, demanded the 
re-eftabliſhment-of- the Jeſuits in- the univerſities. After complaining of the vaſt number 
- of religious ordersnewly-eſtabliſhed, the parliament infiſted, that they ſhould*-** bereduced : 
© and regulated: conformably to the ancient decrees,.the canonical conſtitutions, the or- 
donnances of the Kings, and the conſequent arrets-of the parliament.” * They entreated 
Lewis to reſtore the univerſity of Paris to its primitive luſtre; to excite, by new grati- 

< fications, the profeſſors of the ſciences to bring up the French youth +in+the paths of 
« piety, and in the ancient doctrine of the nation, and to fortify them againſt the artifices - 
of ſuch as endeayoured to corrupt the ſcholars, by inſpiring them with ſentiments very 


Different from thoſe which all true — ſor their king, their country, 
and 
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„and their parents. Of this diſorder''— ſaid the magiſtrates—"* we 38 lh, Ps = ain 5 
feel the ſad and deplorable . | 


- The laſt * n related entirely to the adminiſtration of juſtice, . 
and the management of the revenue. The parliament complained that certain perſons - 
had- prefumed openly to oppoſe the execution of their arrets in the capital, and deſired 
the king would prevent a repetition of ſuch flagrant and unconſtitutional acts of violence. 
They alſo required that he would be more circumſpett in regulating the jquriſdiction of his 
council, who annulled the arrèts of the ſovereign courts, or ordered their execution to be 
ſuſpended, on the ſimple requeſt of an individual; that he would forbear to grant letters of 
abolition for atrocious crimes; enforce the. obſeryance of the edifts and declarations againſt 
duels; not ſuffer the arrèts pronounced by his council to be changed at the inſtigation and 
caprice of particular perſons, who made a man loſe a cauſe after he had really gained it; 
aboliſh the new duties impoſed by the King's private authority, without the publication of : 
an edict verified by the parliament; prohibit all counſellors of ſtate from receiving. pen- 
ſions or preſents from perſons engaged in farming the revenue; and, laſtly, that he would p 
enforce the. execution of the laws enacted, and arrets granted, for the purpoſe of ſuppreſf. 5 57 
ing that ſpirit of gaming which proved the ruin of youth. The parliament had taken 
. pleaſure. in. revenging themſelves on the chancellor, by. noticing, his avarice and unjuſt: 
extortions., Silleri Was enraged when he heard them aſk the king to inſtitute an enquiry - 
into all the exactions which had been enforced, under the great ſeal, without reaſon : he 
was fearful that ſome cauſe might be found for bringing him to trial, in the ſame manner 
as the. chancellor. e in the reign of Francis the Firſt. 3p | 


Mary Fs RE was not leſs diſpleaſed with the parlia ament for remonſtrating. on the 
evil adminiſtration of the. finances. The articles Which ſpoke of the great number of 
_ Uſeleſs offices, created at the expence of the public, and to the prejudice: of the king's - 
revenue; of the conſtraint impoſed on private perſons, who had been. compelled to pur-, 
chaſe new offices which they had great difficulty in diſpoſing of; of the money ariſing : 
from theſe - pernicious practices, converted entirely to the profit of a few-individuals; of 
the exceſſive. penſions granted ſince the death of Henry the Fourth; and of the ſuper- 
fluous number of people employed in the collection and diſtribution of the revenue: all: 
theſe articles gave leſs offence to the. queen, than the ſubſequent reflections on her indif- - 
creet profuſion, and on her diſſipation of the money left in the Baſtille by the late: king. 
Alter. a long detail of the deranged ſtate of the finances, they entreated the king to order 
a ſtrict inveſtigation of the conduct of thoſe who had been entruſted with the management 
of them; to enforce a reflitution of the immenſe donations made during his minority; i 
to ſtop che progreſs of luxury, by prohibiting the uſe. of expenſive furniture, plate, | 
jewels, lace, and other ſuperfluities ; ; and finally, to enforce the laws PO thoſe. who» 
| tranſported gold or ſilver into foreign countries. 
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The queen's chief conſolation was derived from the conſideration that the attacks 
of the parliament were too general to ſucceed: and that their cenſures were directed 
againſt a great number of perſons of vaſt influence and credit, who would be urged 
by intereſt to ſupport all the acts of her regency. The magiſtrates had themſelves 
too much knowledge and experience to hope that the reformation they propoſed would 
be adopted. The ſcheme, indeed, was not practicable; fince ſo many perſons found 
themſelves under the neceffity of oppoſing it. A ſtate that has been long corrupted is 
not eaſily reformed. Thoſe who undertake the arduous taſk, are in danger of falling 


_ a facrifice to their zeal, unleſs they have recourſe to violent remedies, which are, al- 


_ moſt invariably, productive of greater evils than thoſe they are intended to correct. The 
truth ſeems to be, that the authors of this remonſtrance thought more of mortifying 
the queen and promoting the downfall of fome of her miniſters and confidents, than of 
; RS, a e e wh ich N n Jones” to be d rent 4 


Whatever might be the real intention of the n they ofa their remon- 
ſtrance by beſeeching the king to permit them, in conformity to the arret of the twenty- 
eighth of March, to invite the princes and peers of the realm, and the officers of the 
crown, in order to obtain ſuch farther lights into the diſorders of the government, as 


might enable them to give his majeſty more ample information on the ſubject. They 


concluded thus Your majeſty will allow us here to repeat, in your preſence and 
under your authority, in diſcharge of our duty to God, for the good of your ſervice, 
'* and the preſervation of the ſtate, this ſolemn proteſtation, that we ſhall at ein 

<« be obliged to name without reſerve the authors of. the diſorders we have laid before 
your majeſty; and to make them known to the people, i in order that you may be en- 


4 abled to apply an effectual remedy, at a more convenient time, when affairs my 


«© be better diſpoſed for that purpoſe, and when you may be more inclined to take cog- 


1 nizance of them. All virtuous men wiſh for this, ſire, and eſpecially the officers 


. of your parliament, whoſe only object is to ſerve your majeſty, : and to maintain the 


. ſplendour aud e of the EOS which God way | tin You, 


As ſoon as the peruſal. * the remonſtrance was gniſhed, the bine received 


orders to retire into an adjoining apartinent, until-the king had deliberated on the an- 


der ke ſhould give them. On their return, faid Lewis, I have heard your remon- 
66 ſtrances, and am by no means pleaſed. with them; the queen my mother will ex- 


S plain my ſentiments to you.” The parliament had obſerved: great delicacy in their 


Alrictures on the conduct of Mary, though they could not refrain from cenſuring many 


acts of her regency. Their forbearance, however, in the former inſtance, was overlook- 


ed by the queen, or loſt in the. ſentiments of indignation and. rage, which their ſtrictures 
Had inſpired. * The king ? ſaid this i imperious princeſs— has juſt grounds for diſ- 
4 pleaſure at the conduct of the parliament. You have taken cognizance of matters of 
= Late, notwithſtanding | the projipinion you had received. Do 2255 pretend, then, 
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* to reform the kingdom? Do you wiſh to preſcribe laws to us on the government 
« and adminiſtration of the finances? I plainly perceive your intention : my regency is. 
the object of your attack, though it has been approved by all the orders of the king- 
dom at the aſſembly of the ſtates-general, and even ſpoken of in terms of commen- 
% dation by the parliament itfelf.. Jo demand a remedy. for pretended diſorders intro- 
« duced fince the death of the late king, is to ſay, in terms ſufficiently clear, that I have 
«© not governed the ſtate as I onght to have done. I am well informed how matters: 
«© were carried om in the parliament: your remonſtrance, far from being generally approv- 
« ed was carried only by a trifling and factious majority. In future ſuch attempts will. 
not be allowed. I ſay it boldly, and I wiſh the whole world to know it it.; F rance never 


40 knew a regency ſo propitious as mine.“ oy 


Her rage was ſo great at this part 8 her en tins ſhe was obliged to ſtop, 5 8 


order the chaneellor to finiſh what ſhe had to ſay. Aſſuming an air of gravity, which 


however was inſufficient to conceal his vexation, Silleri told the magiſtrates, that France 
was a monarchy in which the king had an excluſi ve right to command. It is true“ 
E fſaid he—* that his majeſty ought to govern according to the eſtabliſhed laws and 

„ ordonnances; but he is not obliged te account for his actions to any other than 
«© God.” —The chancellor repeated what he had faid ſome time before, that the par- 
liament ought to be contented with the juriſdiction allotted it by the crown; and that 
it had no right to interfere in matters of ſtate, much leſs to control the government. 
« We grant” —ſaid he—* that our kings have been accuſtomed: to aſk the advice of 
ei their parliament on certain important oecafons; but they were by no means obliged ſo 
* todo; it was merely a matter of choice; you have no right, of your own accord, to: 
4. give advice to the king; it is your duty to ſtay till his majeſty aſks for it. When 
« he ſhall ſend you the edits. and declarations he means to iſſue with regard to the ca- 
<« hijers preſented to him by the ſtates-general, then will be the proper time for you 
t to remonſtrate with the king, and to give him ſuch advice as you may judge moſt 
conducive to his ſervice, and the welfare of the ſtate. It is wholly unprecedented, 


princes of the blood, the peers of the realm and the officers of the crown, while the 


reaſon complain: of the queen's adminiſtration during the minority. Her's was the 
' moſt glorious regency that has yet been ſeen, and hiſtory cannot” furniſh one equal 
« to it. Under the good conduct of her majeſty, the people enjoyed all the advan- 
tages they could reaſonably expect: the queen is reſponſible for her conduct to God 
alone. If ſhe chooſe to render an account of it to the king, he will he obliged to. 


« ought to admit into his councils ; he admitted thoſe who had faithfully ſerved the 
late king, and he has. 18 reaſon to be latisfied with theif conduct. You will 


66- receive . 


and you will not find a ſingle example of the parliament having. ever convened the. b 


king was at Paris: '—Silleri concluded his ſpeech by ſaying “ No one can with. 


her for her care. It does not belong to us to dictate to his majeſty what perſons he 
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receive the king's anſwer to your remonſtrance, as s ſoon as it ſhall have. been com- 


1 municated to his council.“ 


After this abſurd rhapſody of fulſome Aulstion the 1 were going to retire, 
when they were addreſſed by the preſident Jeannin, comptroller- general of the finances. 
44], and not the queen,“ ſaid he * am the object of your attacks. I have been at the head 
4 of the finances for ſome years, and am ready to ſubmit my conduct to the inveſtigation 
of the moſt rigid judges. My aſtoniſhment would not at all be excited by the exclama- 
4 tions of a credulous and ignorant populace, who ſhould cenſure my conduct without 
4 knowing why; but I think it very ſtrange, that a company of wiſe and enlightened 
« perſons ſhould condemn me, without previouny examining whether the reports cir- 
culated to my prejudice were true or falſe.” As ſoon as Jeannin had finiſhed, the 
-dukes of Guiſe, Mommorenci and Vend6me,-offered the king their lives, their fortunes, 
and their ſwords againſt any who ſhould :refuſe to obey him. They proteſted that 
they would not go to the parliament unleſs his majeſty ſhould ſend them thither in 
order to ſupport the royal authority; the magiſtrates” — ſaid the duke of Epernon— 
4% have no power to call on the peers:nor to aſſemble them without the king's permiſ- 
ee fion. I have the honour of a ſeat in the parliament; ng God forbid that I ſhould 


e ever take 8 of affairs of ſtate. 


The 8 of cheſe aloe was highly impolitic, 1 by endeavoring to ren- 
der the king abſolute, they furniſhed him with arms againſt themſelves and their, fa- 
milies. Mary of Medicis, in the: ſequel, found herſeif reduced to the neceſſity of im- 
-ploring the aſſiſtance and authority of that very parliatent. ſhe was now ſo ſtudious to 
-oppreſs. But her preſent conduẽt ſerved to render that application ineffectual. The 
parliament might have been of ſome uſe in protecting that princeſs, as well as the dukes 
of Guiſe, Vendôme, Montmorenci and Epernon, from the violence of a vindictive mi- 
niſter, if they had had ſufficient ſenſe to foreſee that they might be one day reduced 
to a fituation in which the power of tho parliament to interfere in matten of ſtate 


would be of the higheſt advantage to them. 
The arſt orefdent; Verdun, wilhed to reply to the Joke of WL and ther reſt of the no- 


| * who had, contrary to their own intereſt and conſcience, baſely condemned the conduct 


of the parliament: but ſome high words enſuing, the queen interpoſed her authority, 
and put a: ſtop to the debate. The duke of N evers was more reaſonable than the other 


membets of the councils: ** I have not given: he parliament a commiſſion“ —ſaid he 


4 to, ſpeak for me; I know what 1 owe to the king; but there are ſome goods things 
+44 in ; their. remonſtrance, and if there be others that are bad the king may reject 
-« them.” The i intimacy which ſubliſted between this nobleman and the prince of ends 


prevented the council from paying any reſpect to his obſervation *. 


5 Le Vaſſor, tom. ii. liv. p. 275. 5 
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The very next day— The twenty-third of May—the king, in his council of tate, 
| publiſhed an arrèt, which annulled that of the parliament. In this arret the young 
monarch was made to ſay that The parliament had exceeded the power given to it by 
« the laws of its inſtitution ; and that it was merely a tribunal eſtabliſhed for adminiſtering 
'« juſtice to the people: that Francis the Firſt had annulled and eraſed from the re- 
« piſters an arrẽt by which the parliament endeavoured to limit the power of the regent, 
% mother to the king: that the parliament having attempted ſomething of leſs impor- 
1 tance at the commencement of the reign of Charles the Ninth, that monarch had 
& annulled the arret, and ordered it to be torn into pieces, that all remembrance of it 
„ might be loſt : that the parliament had itſelf publickly acknowledged, in the reign ot 
„ Charles the Eighth, that it had no right to take cognizance of affairs of ſtate: Lewis, 
<« then duke of Orleans—(faid the arret)—and afterwards king of France, diſcontented 
« with the adminiſtration of madame de Beaujeu, ſiſter to Charles the Eighth, preſſ - 
ed the parliament to join the princes and nobility, who wiſhed to find a remedy for 
% the pretended diſorders which prevailed in the government: but the firſt preſident, 
« de la Vacquerie, told the duke of Orleans that the parliament was eſtabliſhed for the 
« purpoſe of adminiſtering juſtice to the King's ſubjeCts, and that it had no right” to 

10 interfere i in what concerned the affairs of ſtate ““. 0 | 


It was farcher ſtated in the arret that the remonſtrance of the e been — 
up at the inſtigation of a few evil-defigning perſons, and that the wiſeſt and moſt judici- 
ous members of that company had diſapproved of ſeyeral articles at the time they were read 
in the aſſembly of the different chambers. After this long preface, the king annulled the 
arret of the parliament of the twenty-eighth of March; forbade that company to interfere 
in future in matters of ſtate, unleſs they received orders for that purpoſe ; and © that the 
4. remonſtrance of ſuch an act of diſobedience might be totally extinguiſhed,” his ma- 
jeſty ordained that the arret and the remonſtrance ſhould be eraſed from the regiſters of the 
court, In order to avert the diſcontent which. a refuſal, ſo decifive and ſo public, to 
liſten to a ſalutary remonſtrance, might excite among the people, Lewis promiſed, that | 
he would pay attention to the cahiers which the different orders of the kingdom had 
preſented to him at the aſſembly of the ſtates-general ; that he would ſend the edicts ; 
which he was preparing in conſequence thereof to be verified in the parliament ;- and 
that he would then lend a favourable ear to =y remonſtrance which the er h 8 


| might. think it their duty to offer. 


The . who had been tent for to the 1 were n to ſie: 
the arrẽt of the council to the parliament; in vain did they repreſent the impropriety 
of fixing on them, who were members of that court, to convey tidings ſo difagreeable 
to the i ae: the queen was politive—** it is the king's will” —ſaid ſhe with dif- 
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dain—* he means to maintain his authority: his commands and mine ought to be exe- 
“ cuted without excuſe or delay.” The attorney-general then threw himſelf at the 
king's feet, and entreated his majeſty to have ſome reſpect for the rank which he and 
his brethren enjoyed in the parliament; but he exerted his eloquence in vain; Lewis 
II 2 N It is wy will, mw the queen 's alſo” — ſaid 28 


When che arrèt was 1 N to 3 parliament, it became the ſubject of a ſerious diſ- 
aide; and, after much debate, it was determined that a deputation ſhould. wait on the 
king, in order to explain away the offenſive part of their remonſtrance. But Mary of 
Medicis, apprized of their proceedings, ſent for the crown-lawyers to the Louvre ;— 
The king” —faid ſhe—< will hear nothing until his orders ſhall have been previ- 
«ouſly executed, and the arret paſſed in his council read and regiſtered,” In vain did 
_ Servin, the advocate-general, employ the language of flattery and miſrepreſentation, 

affuring Mary that, f fo far from blaming her adminiſtration, the parliament were loud 
in their commendations of her majeſty's wiſdom and prudence, and grateful for the 
pains ſhe had taken to promote the welfare and tranquillity-of the ſtate. It is the king's 
will and command” ſaid the proud and imperious Mary—** that his orders be execut- 
eld, and that the arret of the council be read and regiſtered, under pain of diſobedi- 
% ence.” When the different chambers were aſſembled by the preſident in order to 
deliberate on the meaſures to be purſued at this critical eonjuncture, opinions. were ſo 
divided, that ſeveral days paſſed in unavailing debate, and no reſolution could be adopted. 
„FThus“ —faid a noble contemporary writer the remonſtrance had the deſired ef- 
fett: the parliament was treated with contempt; and by that means became more- 
M7 e rg e e e e N 


. this Slows with the 5 a Atenence of opinion 1 in the 
council, on the ſubject of an excurſion which the king, at the inſtigat ion of his mo- 
ther, wiſhed to make into Guienne, in order to meet the Infanta, who was to be con- 
ducted to the frontiers of the kingdom, and to eſcort his ſiſter, the princeſs Elizabeth, 

who was contracted to the prince of Aſturias. Conde and the noblemen of his party 
' exerted their utmoſt efforts to poſtpone this journey, and, urged ſeveral reaſons againſt 


_ | the precipitating the marriage ef a king ſo young and ſo weak in conſtitution9. Their re- 


moenſtrances, however, were wholly diſregarded by Mary, who accelerated, with the ut- 
moſt diligence, the preparations for the journey. Conde and his partifans: than adopt- 
ed the reſolution of retiring from court, well-pleaſed at having engaged, as they thought, 


0 the parliament in their intereſt. The prince at firſt went no farther than his ſeat at 


Saint - Maur near Paris; from whence he cauſed. a report to be circulated that Bullion 
IE; two n of 1 Ore” to their e to ſend OE no- 
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blemen of his party to the Baſtile, and to hang ſuch as gave their advice .contrary to 


the will of the king. From Saint-Maur, Conde proceeded to Clermont in Beauvoiſis, | 


the ancient en of the houſe of Bourbon. 


1 the rice of the prince AF his friends, a ud declaration was publiſhed on 
the thirtieth of July, by which the king ordered all the governors of towns and pro- 
vinces to provide for the ſafety of the places entruſted to their care; to prevent the levy- 
ing of troops except for his own ſervice; and to refuſe admiſſion to any prince or of- 


ficer, except ſuch as had a poſitive and written order from him. This declaration | 


gave great .offence to. the prince of Conde, whoſe friends immediately began to raife 


troops ; and the general rendezyous of the party was, by the duke of Bouillon, aþpoint- 
ed at Sedan, . ; 4 


% 


The queen, meanwhile, had begun to perceive that by treating the parliament with 


too much pride and haughtineſs, ſhe had fallen into the ſnare which her enemies 
had laid for her. She became apprehenſive that the name and authority of a company 


which the people regarded as the firmeſt rampart of their liberty would engage them 
to declare for the prince of Conde, if it ſhould appear that his highneſs acted in concert 


with the parliament. She was therefore anxious to deviſe ſome expedient that might 


| ſatisfy the magiſtrates, without calling the king's authority in queſtion; and, after vari- 


ous meſſages had paſſed between the parliament and the court, an accommodation was 


at length effected; a deputation from the parliament went to the Louvre, where they 
expreſſed their concern at having diſpleaſed their majeſties ; proteſting that they had 


never intended to caſt any reflections on their actions, much leſs on their perſons that 


they highly commended the prudent conduct of the queen, and her anxiety for the 
8 tranquillity of the ſtate and the preſervation of the king's perſon: that the intentions 
of the parliament in framing their remonſtrance had been, honeſt and upright; that it had 
been drawn up by the common conſent of the magiſtrates ; and had been unanimouſly 
approved by them. Mary of Medicis appeared ſatisfied with thefe proteſtations, becauſe 


ſhe could not do otherwiſe. They were indeed highly diſgraceful to the parliament, and 
were univerſally reprobated by all honeſt men. The contents of the arret publiſhed in con- 


ſequence of this reconciliation, were much better adapted to the purpoſe of confirming that 


authority and diſtinction which the parliament wiſhedto preſerve in the ſtate. Their majeſ- 


ties were there reminded that, the firſt time the king went to the parliament, the queen pub- 
licly declared, that it was the king's intention to follow the good advice of his parliament, and 
that ſhe had conjured the magiſtrates,” by what they owed to their ſovereign, to their eoun- 

try, and to the memory of the late king, to give her ſon ſuch advice as they ſhould deem 
moſt conducive to the ſervice of the king and the good of the kingdom. They conclud- 
ed by entreating the queen to.conſider the prejudice which the arret paſſed in the.coun- 


cil of ſtate might do to their authority, and to believe that the remonſtrance of the par- 


liament was founded on truth and juſtice. Such was the end of a buſineſs which had 
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cauſed ſo much noiſe in the kingdom, and in which the parliament exhibited a ſtrange 
mixture of manly firmneſs and obſequious condeſcenſion. Mary gave herſelf no far- 
ther trouble about the remonſtrance, or the arret. iſſued for the convocation of the 
princes of the blood, the peers of the realm, and the officers of the crown. The ma- 


giſtrates, on their part, deſiſted from their enterprize ; and the arret of the council of 


, which annulled the whole of their proceedings, was never rigoroufly enforced. 


The king's declaration was foon followed by a manifeſto from the prince of Conde, a 
_addrefſed to all the municipal bodies in the kingdom, in which he expatiated on the 


reſtraints impoſed on the debates of the ſtates- general: he inſiſted: that the members 


were not at liberty to act according to their conſeiences; and that the third- eſtate, 
which he repreſented as moſt free from corruption, had been conſtrained to yield to the 


intrigues of the clergy. He alſo loudly complained of the mareſchal. D*Ancre, - whom 
he accuſed of ſeveral atrocious crimes. But none of the ſovereign courts opened the 
letters that were addrefſed to them.. The parliament of Paris in particular conftantly re- 


fuſed to join his party. The aſſembly of the Proteſtants, which had then met at Greno- 


ble, likewiſe declared their determination to take no part in theſe commotions ; 


which prudent line of conduct they had been induced to adopt by the wiſe remon- 
ſtrances of Du Pleſſis-Mornay, whoſe * 3 however, were. but ill requited by 


the queen . . 


During theſe tranſitions Mary laboured to ſecure thi city of Paris. Sbe appointed 
N ry copnciF of war, compoſed: of the principal officers and magiſtrates of the town, and 


of ſome few counſellors of ſtate, who had orders to remain in the capital. She exhorted 
them to be faithful to-the king, to pay obedience te Liancourt, governor of the city and 


chief of the council, and to Moren, provoſt of the merchants; and to take care of | 
Monſieur, the a 8 brocher, whom the confided to their<are. 


— 


—ĩ — 5 taken 8 mes, and aſſembled an army, the command of which 


was entruſted to the mareſchal de Bois Dauphin, of the ancient and illuſtrious houſe of 
Eaval, the queen fixed her departure ſor the ſeventeenth of Auguſt; and to defray the 
expences of the journey ſhe took from the Baſtile eight hundred thouſand-crowns, which 


remained of the treaſure amaſſed by her huſband * Bois- Dauphin had orders to cover 


Paris, and to ſtop the march of the rebel army, but not to riſk. an action. The dukes- 
of Guiſe and Epernen undertook to conduct their- majeſties in ſafety to -Bourdeaux : 


e, e eee to conduct the princeſs Elizabeth to the frontiers of the 


1 
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kingdom, there to-receive the Infanta, and eſcort her to the capital of as where 
a king and his mother were to wait for her, 


The marquis of Cœuvres had; adviſed the queen to appoint a of 'Crefi upon 
Serre for the general rendezvous of the royal army. By: tak ing poſſeſſion of this impor - - 
tant poſt, the communication of Picardy and Normandy with Champagne would have | 
been cut off, and the prince of Conde: reduced to the neceſſity of remaining in the en- 
virons of Sedan. In that quarter the duke of Nevers, who had not yet joined the male 
contents; had + ſeveral fortreſſos; and as the prince could not advance into Picardy until 
he had gained him over to his intereſt, much time muſt neceſſarily have been loſt. And 
even when the difficulties which occurred in Champagne had been ſurmounted, the 
King's army poſted at Creſſi would have prevented the enemy from proceeding any far- 
mer. But the prudent advice of de Cœuvres was neglected by Mary, and the prince of 
Sondẽ· proſiting by her neglect, haſtened to ſeize the poſt of Creſſi, which he made the 5 
general rendezvous of his own troops. Content with having made the mareſchal de 
Bois-Dauphin advance as far as Dammartin in order to cover the capital; the king, 
the queen-mother, and the princeſs. Eluaboth, left Paris on the ne 9 


pointed days. 
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Their ne arrived at Poitiers on the ninth of September, and their ſtay in that: 

eity was conſiderably protracted by the illneſs of the princeſs Elizabeth, who was there - 

_ ſeized with the ſmall-pox. This circumſtance gave the prince of Condẽ an 'opportu- 
nity to ſtrengthen his party; and having collected a body of from four to five thouſand * 

' Infantry, and about two thouſand five hundred horſe, he directed his march towards 
Paris. But though the king's army was more numerous and detter equipped, the mare- 
ſchal de Bois-Dauphin, true to his orders, avoided an actions while the prince, profit- 
ing by his inactivity, made himſelf maſter of Chateau - Thierri; and thus ſecured tbde 
paſſage. of the Marne. * 


1 the prince of Conde. reached Meri upon Seine h he learned that the king, o on his 
3 at Poitiers, had iſſued a declaration, on the tenth of September, againſt him and 
his partiſans, whom he ſtigmatized as rebels and traitors. Tri anſwer to this, Conde pub- 
liſhed, a manifeſto,-in-juſtification of his own conduR, declaring that he had only taten 
up arms to prevent the introduction of foreigners into the kingdom; and that, in his 
party, were all thoſe perſons who compoſed the only true couneil of ſtate. He-then - 
ceroſſed the Seine, and advanced towards Sens, which he hoped to take by ſurprize; but Bois- 
Dauphin, and his mareſchal- de- camp, the marquis de Praſlin, had anticipated his deſigns, 
and, by a forced march, prevented their execution. In the vicinity of Boni the t Nπũ9·—ẽũ s? 


| 3: M6tncires de Ml. de Sirot, tom- i. . 
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armies were ſo near each other that an action appeared unavoidable. That of the king 
conſiſted of ten thouſand veteran troops, and two thouſand horſe; while the enemy 
were in ſuch bad condition, that if the royaliſts had only advanced to the attack, they 
would have fled without fighting. Several of his officers preſſed Bois-Davphin to pro- 
fit by this favourable opportunity; but deaf to their advice he purſued his own plan, 
and, after a few light ſæirmiſhes, retreated, obſerving, © That he was maſter of his pro- 
« feſhon; he had received the king's orders, and would ſtrictly obey them.” The 
prince, releaſed from the danger that threatened him, purſued his march with diligence, 
and having diſcovered a ford, at the diſtance of .a league from Boni, he tranſported his 
troops to the oppoſite banks of the Loire. Though obedience to orders be the ſoul of 
military diſcipline, yet the mareſchal de Bois-Dauphin was highly cenſured by the court 
for his extreme circumſpection; to ſuffer the prince to enter the province of Berri was 
deemed a ſhameful inſtance of neglect, ſince it tended greatly to raiſe the hopes of the 
party; of which no better preof could be afforded than the conduct of ſix hundred 
Germans, who immediately croſſed the province of Champagne, and effected a junction 
with the pringe; aſter which the army of the malecontents Proceeded, without farther 
delay, to the confines of nen Poitou. | 3 - 


"The duke of Rohan, who had allo taken up arms, W ſucceſsful than the: pine; j 
on his arrival in Guienne, he found that the count of Saint Pol, and the Catholic no- 
bles of his party, had already made their peace with the court. The count had been 
led to the adoption of this meaſure by the earneſt entreaties of his wife, whoſe confeſſor 

threatened her with the torments of hell, unleſs ſhe exerted her utmoſt endeavours to 
break the engagements which her hufband had contracted with the heretics, againſt the 

ſervice of God and the king. This ſudden change diſconcerted the projects of Rohan 
and his friends; they ſtill, indeed, continued their preparations, and endeavoured to 
raiſe an army ſufficiently ſtrong to intercept the duke of Guiſe on his road to the fron- 
tiers, whither he was to conduct the princeſs Elizabeth; but their exertions proved in- 
. to the 8 and they could muſter no more than two thouſand men. 


5 The difſentions. and miſcondu@ of. the malecontents facilitated the ens 
of the queen's defigns ; and, meeting with no obſtruction on the road, ſhe arrived with 
her ſon at Bourdeaux, the capital of Guienne, on the ſeventh of October. The inhabi- 

ants of that great city diſplayed unuſual pomp on the occaſion, and the ears of Mary | 
were wnexpettedly-regaled. with the.acclamations of the people. The firſt ſtep taken 
by the eourt, aſter their arrival, was to fend an officer to the duke of Rohan, the mar- 
quis de la Force, and other leaders of the reformed, (who had been ſeduced by the in- 
uigues of Conde and e to order them to lay down their; arms ; and their refuſal 
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to comply with this demand being conſtrued into a declaration of 1 5 it was e in 
future to re them as enemies to the Wee 


| Meanwhile the adding of France and PREM pad el that che tte of the two' 


marriages ſhould take place on the ſame day, the eighteenth of October, the one at 


Bourdeaux, and the other at Burgos in Caſtille. The duke of Uceda, fon to the duke of 
Lerma,. was the proxy appointed to marry the infanta in the name of Lewis; and the 
duke of Guiſe to eſpouſe the princeſs Elizabeth in the name of the prince of Afturias. 


The ceremony was performed, in France, by the cardinal de Sourdis, archbiſhop of Bour- 
deaux, and in Spain, by the archbiſhop of Burgos. The French princeſs left Bourdeaux 
| three days after, under the eſcort of a ſmall army, commanded by the duke of Guiſe and 
the mareſchal de Briſſac: ſhe arrived at n on the firſt of November, and reached 
Saint Tens de Luz on the ex enth. ; | 


The. Catholic njonach 3 e his . to Rea the 3 of 5 
the two princeſſes was made upon the river Bidaſſoa, which ſeparates France from Spain. 
The new queen reached Bourdeaux on the twenty-firſt of November: the king, anxious 
to ſee his deſtined bride, had advanced three leagnes from the city in order to gratify his 
curioſity; but as the etiquette of the court forbade him to ſpeak to her, he was obliged 


to content himſelf with looking at her from a window, while the duke Barks con- 
verſed with her. at the door of her carriage _ | 


The nuptial benediction was given by the biſhop of Xaintes; and nothing was omitted 


that could add to the magnificence of the ceremony. The fatigue which Lewis had: 
experienced in the courſe of the day induced him to ſup in bed, whenee he roſe at nine, 


and was conducted to the chamber of his bride, with whom he continued till one in the 


morning, when he was diſturbed by the mareſchal de ans his late precepror, who led: 


. him back to his own apartment. 


Altfiourh tlie prince of! Conde” 8 army, on his entrance into Poitou, was neitlier for- 


midable from its numbers or condition, yet his vicinity to the court, and his different 
motions, gave conſiderable interruption to the j Joy experienced by Mary de Medicis on'the- 


celebration of the double marriage. The prince's party was ſtrengthened by the acceſ- 
fion of the duke de la Trémouille, and of Soubiſe, brother to the duke of Rohan 5; 


who brought with him a large reinforcement of troops. Saint John D' Angeli opened: 
her gates to Conds, and the inhabitants of CINE: declared i in his. favour.- 


The count of Candale, ſon to the dake of pions: whiy to Ae his: father, had: 


joined 


— 

3 

8 
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| joined the oppoſite party, and embraced the religion of the reformed, ſeconded with zeal 
the views of Condé, at the aſſembly of the Hugonots, holden at Niſmes; where this 
- falſe convert had ſufficient addreſs to perſuade the Proteſtants, that the intereſts of their 
religion required they ſhould openly embrace the cauſe of the malecontents. In 'vain 
did Chatillon, the mareſchal de Leſdiguieres, and the friends of Du Plefſis-Mornai, op- 
poſe this advice; their reinonſtrances were treated with contempt, and Candale was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general of the reformed in the Cevennes. The aſſembly reſolved to 
ſend freſh deputies to court, in order to lay before the king the juſt reaſons which the 
reformed church had to complain of the frequent infractions of the edict of Nantes, and 


to demand juſtice of his majeſty. - 


This was a mere matter of form; ſince it was well known that the court would grant 
nothing more than they had promiſed to the ſtates-general. Indeed, at the very time 
that the members of the aſſembly at Niſmes ſeemed determined to have recourſe to no 
. other means than thoſe of remonſtrance in order to effect an accommodation, they ſent 
agents to the prince of: Conde, with neceſſary inſtructions and full powers to conclude a 
«treaty of union : *:Perſuaded as we are-in our conſciences”—ſaid they, in a circular let- 
ter which they ſent to the different churches—* that the prince's party is the moſt law- 
ee ful, and. that his highneſs has no other object in view than the promotion of the 
% king's ſervice, and the preſervation of his authority.” The conduct of Du Pleſſis- 
'Mornai, on this occaſion, was much more prudent and praiſe-worthy than that of the 
aſſembly : ke ſtrenuouſly oppoſed all their proceedings, and juſtly maintained that the 
282 ** founded on political and oe on religious motives. 


At length a formal treaty was: Rees the W and the prince of Conde. 
on the twenty · ſeventh of November, at the camp of Sanzai in Poitou. By this treaty 
the contracting parties agreed to act in conjunction for the ſafety of the king's perſon, 
% and: the. preſervation of his authority, i in the manner preſcribed by the famous article of 
the third eſtate; to oppoſe the publication of the decrees of the council of Trent; to 
% prevent the evil conſequences which might be expected to enſue from the accompliſh- 
% ment, of the double marriage with Spain; to inſiſt on the eſtabliſhment of a ſtate 

, council compoſed of proper perſons ; to enforce a ſtrict obſervance of the edict of 
2 Nantes; and to enſure to the Proteſtants the full enjoyment of all the conceſſions 
: .4 made to them by the late king: They reciprocally pledged themſelves to remain 
inſeparably united, and not to lay down their arms, until they ſhould have obtained the 


propeſen. conditions ; ; and alſo not to make peace but by common conſent. 


The condud of the — in ſigning this treaty with the prince of Conde, was the 


55 Vie de du Plefſis-Mornaai, liv, iii. Lettres et Memoires de Du Pleflis-Mornai, 161 5. 
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more unjuſtifiable, as the king had, but a few days before, publiſhed Ch} in which 
he aſſured his Proteſtant ſubjeRs of his determination to maintain the edits of pacifica- 
tion, in order to remove any ſuſpicions they might have been led to entertain-on account 
of the late marriages in the royal family; at the ſame time he invited ſuch of the reform- 5 
ed as had joined the malecontents to return to their duty. This declaration was drawn 
up with great judgment; it made a proper diſcrimination between the different deſcrip- 
tion of Hugonots that had declared for the prince; between thoſe men of ambitious 
minds, who uſed religion as a pretext to cover their projects of perſonal aggrandizement ; 
and ſuch as, being deceived by the arts of the deſigning, and ſeduced into a belief that 
in this treaty of marriage the king had, by a ſecret article, promiſed the total deſtruc- 
tion of the Proteſtants, pretended they had a 80 to take up arins in their own 


defence. 


Lewis FE denied the exiſtence of any ſuch article, and even invoked ſuch af the 

leaders of the contents as had been privy to the tranſaction, to atteſt the truth of his 

aſſertion. * Far”—ſaid the king“ from wiſhing to render France the theatre of ſuch 

«© a bloody war as a conteſt for religion muſt neceſſarily occaſion, we are fully of opi- 

« nion that the decition of ſuch diſputes ſhould be left to the Almighty, who will doubt- 

« leſs employ, whenever it ſhall ſeem good to him, for his glory and our ſalvation, the 

<4 moſt efficacious remedies to make him ſerved and adored by all Chriſtians, according 

« to the purity of his doctrine.” He then profeſſed his reſolution toenforce a rigid ob- 

ſervance of the edict of Nantes, and all ſubſequent grants and conceſſions; he ordered 

all infractions of that edit which might have been made contrary to his will and plea- 

ſure, to be immediately repaired; and laſtly, from regard for an infinite number of his 
good ſubjedts of the reforiped religion, among whom were perſons diſtinguiſhed for their | 
birth and employment, whoſe ſervices entitled them to expect that his majeſty would Pat 

exert his clemency toward others of the ſame faith, he granted a free pardon-to all who: 

had taken up arms, on condition that they ſhould. return to their duty. But, in caſe 

they ſhould perſiſt in their refuſal of the proffered indulgence, he declared them traitors Ex, -Þ 
to their king, diſturbers of the public tranquillity, and Ry of all e _—_ pe | 


had, at any time, been granted them 5 „ T7 7 


A. D. 1616. ] Anne he 3 army nad Pera 5 ſtronger and more nume- 
rous than the prince's, by the junction of the troops under Bois-Dauphin, and by the 
reinforcements which arrived from different provinces, the union of the Hugonots with S 
the malecontents excited the moſt ſerious alarm in the mind of the queen-mother. £8 
Mary was alſo ſuſpicious of the fidelity of Ceſar, duke of Vendome, who was raiſing 
troops in the nn s name, which, it was feared, he deſtined for-the ſervice of the i 


- 


| 56 Le Valor tom. ii; liv. 6. p. 168, 169. 
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an: 


ſchal de Baſſompierre. 
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Ins order to put his fidelity to the teſt; Lewis ſent him orders to join him with what ſol- 


diers he had levied: Vendome feigned obedience, but inſtead of marching towards Gui- 


enne, he retired to his government of Brittany 57. This confirmed the king's ſuſpicions, 
nor could the offer made by Jeannin, to hecome a hoſtage for the duke's fidelity, in the 


leaſt tend to remove them. Some letters produced by Baſſompierre, in the counci), 
clearly proved that the dukes of Mayenne and Longueville had written to their friends. 


to join Ceſar, who, ſoon after, openly declared himſelf. Having received orders, deli- 


vered by a herald, to lay down his arms, diſmiſs his troops, and repair to court, under pain 


of being treated as a rebel and a traitor, the duke replied, that he had taken up arms, in 
conjunction with the prince, for the purpoſe of revenging the death of the late king, his 


father, a cauſe to which he would devote his life, his property, and friends. Vendome- 
was too late in his meaſures ; young, inexperienced, and imprudent, he did not perceive that 
his declaration would only tend to enſure more advantageous terms to the prince of 
Conde, who would conſult his own private- intereſts, and leave him to encounter the 
hatred and ten of the 5 and his mother. : | 


- Towards the end of the 1 year N court had left Bourdeaux and gone to Poi- 
tiers, whence they proceeded to Tours, where the king entered into a negociation with 


the prince of Conde. Mary of Medicis had determined to+purſue the fame plan which 


had been adopted by Lewis the Eleventh for-effeRing a diſſolution of the League for the 


Public Good; viz. to weaken the oppoſite party by ſowing: diſſention between the 


leaders. With this view, offers were privately made to the dukes of Mayenne and 


Bouillon; and the prince of Condé, convinced that the opportunity was favourable 


for enſuring advantageous conditions for himſelf, was eaſily prevailed on to write a 
reſpectful letter to the king. The anſwer of Lewis was conveyed in language the moſt 


_ conciliatory ; and a conference was FEM ro take place at Ons on the tenth 


of Korn bf 


- Daring theſe negociations, the „ had nearly loſt hoe life SY a ſingular 


"accident which happened at Tours. The floor of an apartment in which ſhe was con- 


verſing with ſeveral of the nobility, ſuddenly gave way, but her chair being placed on 


z beam, ſhe fortunately eſcaped the danger. Many perſons were feverely wounded by 


the fall, particularly the young count of paar the duke of e and the mare- 


On the day 8 for . g the conferences at Lc the count of Soiſſons; 


_ the duke of Nevers; the mareſchal de Briſſac; Villeroi, and Pontchartrian, ſecretaries 
- - of fate; and the preſident De Thou and De Vie, counſellors of ſtate, appeared on the 
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part of the king: The prince of Conde attended in perſon, accompanied by theprin- 

| ceſs, his mother; the ducheſs-dowager of Longueville; the dukes of Mayenne, Ven- 
dome, Longueville, Rohan, Luxembourg, La Trémouille, Sully, and Bouillon; the = 
count of Candale; and the deputies from the Proteſtant churches; the Engliſh ambaſſa- = 
dor aſſiſted in the capacity of a mediator. The prince of Condé preſented thirty-one 

articles, many of which had been drawn up for the purpoſe of conveying an idea that, = 
in all his proceedings, he had only been actuated by motives of concern for the public 
welfare s. As it would neceſſarily require ſome time for the examination of theſe arti- 
cles, it was mutually agreed to eber 85 truce which had been 1150 e to ** 
„ of the conference, | | | | : 


Fe Fae two armies ſuffered ſo much 3 is eme ſeverity << the nher 

and the conſequent ſcarcity of pioviſions, that upwards of ten thouſand men are ſaid to 

have periſhed on both ſides *9. The regiment of guards, in particular, loſt ſo 1 Oy 
men, that the king was e to fend for the Swiſs to guard his > TRE | 


The Tl 1 at 1 inveſtigated the anche nfm bi the prince, the 
king's commiſſioners were enabled to give them a final anſwer. Some of them were 
granted, either wholly, or with certain reſtrictions and modifications, and others refer- 
red for more ample conſideration. The court conſented without difficulty to thoſe | 
which contained a requiſition, that a ſpeedy and effectual ſearch ſhould be made after © 
the perſons who had been concerned in the death of Henry the Fourth : and that-an 5 
injunction ſhould be ifſued to the biſnops to enforee the immediate publication of the eanon 
of the council of Conſtance, and the decree of the faculty of Paris, againſt ſuch as 
ſhould make an attempt on the lives of ſovereigns. But greater diſſiculties occurred 
with regard to the two following articles, which required that the propoſal of the com- 
mons, concerning the ſafety of the king's perſon, and the independence of his crown, 
ſhould be acceded to, and that the neceſſary orders ſhould be iſſued for that purpoſe ;' that 
his majeſty ſhould revoke his ſuſpenſion of the arrẽts granted, on that ſubject, by the 
parliament of Paris; that thoſe arrets ſhould be ſolemnly renewed, and all the declara- 
tions framed and ſent out of the kingdom, to the prejudice of the king's perſonal fafety,. 
and of his ſovereign EY) end be declared null, and WE: to . nen | 
Jaws of the realm, | 3x 


Io the ene wi related to the demand of the commons, it as e . | 
his majeſty would hold a conſultation on the ſubje& with the princes of the blood, the 
| peers of the realm, the great officers of ſtate, the principal members of his council, and 
ecrtain members of the e he ſhould be invited to deliberate on the eahicrs 95 


58 Ma de Mediciss 3 Conti, Gin; wes; 1 p. 99. 
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preſented by the ſtates-general, As to the fuſpenſion of certain arrets of the parliament 
of Paris, the commiſſioners obſerved, that it had been ordained, after mature delibera- 

tion, by the king's council, in order to preferve the good intelligence which ſubſiſted 
between his majeſty and the Roman pontiff, who had expreſſed his diſpleaſure at thoſe 

» arrets ;” and that the king had never made any declaration contrary or prejudicial to his 
fovereiga authority, and the independence of his crown. By this ſubterfuge, theſe two 


articles, which had been fo often propoſed and disc oled, were _ cluded, 8 8 and 


N e for the court of Rome. 


The court e in general terms, a 3 with ſeveral other articles, in 
which the prince of Conde demanded the confirmation of the liberties of the Gallican 
chureh ; the revocation of the decrees of the clergy with regard to the publication of 
the council of Frent ; the ſtrict obſervance of the edicts of pacification, and all ſubſe- 
quent conceſſions to the reformed ; the preſervation of the authority and juriſdiction of 
the ſovereign courts; the regulation of the Gendarmerie, in conformity to the ancient 
ordonnances ; the diminution of the tailles ; and ſome other objects of leſs importance. 
But what concerned the remonſtrances of the parliament, for obtaining juſt and favour- 


able anſwers to the eahiers preſented by the aſſembly of the ſtates, the court eluded, by 


faying that the king would give them, three months after the publication of the treaty. 
The demand made by the prince of Conde, of the ſuppreſſion of the ſale of offices 
was eluded in a fimilar way. The king, having granted the droit annuel for three 
years, to date from the diſſolution of the tates-general, the commiſfioners replied that 
the article ſhould be enforced at the expiration of that term. To the article, which re- 
quired a ſtrict obſervation of the ancient laws, by which it was enacted, that no fo- 
reigner ſhould be permitted to hold offices under the crown; governments of provinces 
or cities; or any dignity, eccleſiaſtical or ſecular, in the houſhold of the king or of 
the queen, it was objected, that his majeſty could not part with the power of reward- 
iwg every deſcription of perſons, according to- their merit, their ſervices, and. their 
ity- This article particularly alluded to the mareſchal D*Ancre, who, beſides the pro- 
rofddon of Mary of Medicis, had farther ſtrengthened his intereſt by effecting d; reconciliation 
with the prince of Conde, at the expence of the duke D'Epernon, who, diſguſted witk the 
treatment he -received from the queen-mother, had recently retired from court. The 
prince, therefore, did not inſiſt on a compliance with this article, content with procuring; 
fatisfaftion on thoſe paints which moſt affected his own private intereſt. At his requeſt, 


the government of Amiens was conferred on the duke of Longueville, and for himfelt 


he demanded and obtained the privilege of La Plume, that is, of ſigning all the arrets 
aof the council, and all the accounts of the royal treaſury ; in other words, the appoint- 
meat of chief of all the councils. The queen was ſenfible of the diminution which her 


authority muſt experience from a conceſſion of this nature; but ſhe was of opinion 


that the continuation of the Was would pore ſill more fatal to her power. 
6 Contin. de Mezvrai, tom. i. * 10. | 
| | | The 
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The Jokes of Mayenne and Bouillon, having likewiſe obtained almoſt all their de- 
mands, endeavoured to perſuade the other noblemen, and the aſſembly of the reformed, 
now transferred to Rochelle, to accept the treaty; Notwithſtanding matters were ſo 
far advanced, infurmountable obſtacles to the concluſion of the peace would ſtill have 
occurred, but for a violent fit of ſickneſs, with which the prince of Condé was ſeized 
at this critical conjuncture, that greatly. alarmed his followers, who were fearful of 
loſing their chief. Every perſon endeavoured to make the beſt terms he could for him-- 
ſelf, and the treaty was ſigned, without liſtening to any remonſtrance, or even waiting: 
for an 8 from the Hugonots whoſe intereſts were totally abandoned. 


This p es inflead: of reſtoring tranquillity. to the kingdom, laid the n of 
freſh diſorders; which occaſioned ſuſpicions that the miniſters by whom it had been 
concluded, had not been actuated by the moſt Iaudable motives. Villerot and. Jeannin- 
procured the diſmiſſion of the chancellor Silleri, and the beſtowal of the ſeals on the 
preſident Du Yair. Some time after this, the king, at the ſolicitation of the mareſchal 
D'Ancre, appointed Claude Mangot as an adjunct to Villeroi in his office of ſecretary 


of ſtate ; ſo that the His of the courtiers rendered the court a. (ene of e and 
confuſion. | 


The prince of Conde, hands 8 his health, retired to the province of 1 
the government of which had been given him, inſtead of that of Guienne. The duke 
of Sully repaired to Poitou, and the duke of Rohan to Rochelle. The only leaders 
of the party that ventured to court were the dukes of Bouillon and Mayenne, who re- 
paired thither for the double purpoſe of watching the motions of Mary of Medicis and. 
of receiving. the rewards which had been JO: them for. abandoning their friends. 


The firſt act perſormed by Du Vair, ation his attainment to the dignity of ie 
was the annexation of the great ſeal to an edi, publiſhed at Blois, on the fifth of May, 
for the purpoſe of putting a total ſtop to the commotions, which had yet ſcarcely ſub«* 
fided in different parts of the kingdom. By this edit the king confirmed all the ar- 


ticles agreed upon at the eonference of Loudun, and granted a general amneſty, for al 


tranſactions that had occurred ſince the prince of Conde and his partiſans had taken up- 
arms. Some ſecret articles were added, which were regiſtered in the ſovereign courts- 
at the ſame time as the edict itſelf. A declaration was alſo publiſhed: with regard to 
the coronation oath, by whieh the king ſpecially excepted his Proteſtant! ſubjects from 
the conſequenees of that part of the oath, which related to the preſervation of the Ca- 
tholic religion, in his dominions ; and ordered that all the ea which -had been: 

made to the Hugonots ſhould be inviolably obſer ved. 


The grand object of the intrigues of the 3 at this period, was the humiliation; 


br, oo the total ruin of the mareſchal nh who ſtil] ae the firſt place in 


the 
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the confidence of the queen · mother. Conchini, did not dare to go to court, to con- 
gratulate the king on his marriage, but remained at his ſeat at Lezigni, either from 
dread of the reſentment of the Pariſians, who were greatly incenſed at his conduct, or 
from the indignation he experienced at the orders he had received from the queen- 
mother to exchange the poſt of lieutenant-general in Picardy and of governor of the 
citadel of Amiens, with the duke of Montbazon, for that of lieutenant-general in Nor- 
mandy. Although the mareſchal ought ehearfully to have conſented to this regulation, 
he was extremely unwilling to leave his eſtates in Picardy at the diſcretion of the duke 
of Longueville, governor of the province, who was his mortal- enemy, and whoſe ab- 
ſolute power would afford. a thouſand opportunities to haraſs and mortify Conchini. 
The hatred which the people of Paris, publickly expreſſed, againſt the favourite, alſo 
proved a moſt ſenſible mortification to Conchini, who had Jeſs pliancy and more © coy 
in his temper than his countrymen, in general, poſſeſſed. | 


Tt muſt be confeſſed, indeed, that the grounds for telnet againſt this nobleman 
were indiſputably ſtrong. When he firſt entered the ſervice of Mary of Medicis, 


he owed, according to his own aecount , eight thouſand crowns more than he was 


wort ; but during the regency of that princeſs, he had amaſſed a fortune of three mil - 
lions of gold; and he and his wife were, at this time, in poſſeſſion of places ſuppoſed to be 
worth two millions of livres. Raiſed to the firſt dignities in the ſtate, he diſplayed 
the pomp and power of a prince; and was continually attended by a number of poor gen- 
tlemen, to whom he granted penſions of one thouſand livres each. As his inſolence 
encreaſed* in proportion. to his authority, he could not fail to become an object of uni- 


verſal ENS: 


The ba formed by the principal nobility for e hie ruin, and the 


rage of the populace of Paris, who pillaged his houſe, and deſtroyed his effects to the 
amount of two hundred thouſand crowns, induced the mareſchal P' Ancre to think 
of returning to Italy, with the wealth he had amaſſed, before the ſtorm which he ſaw 
gathering ſhould burſt over his head. But the propoſal which he made for this pur- 
poſe was rejected, with indignation and diſdain, by his wife, who reproached him with 
ingratitude to his benefaCtreſs, and expatiated with great warmth on the-baſeneſs of 


forſaking the queen at a time when ſhe ſtood in the 1 need of their aliſtance, i in 


ad to counteract the machinations of her enemies. 


Thus compelled, by the courageous perſeverance 65 his wife, to face the threatening 
form, he ſs __. avert its moſt RAE effects, 307 the ett of ſuch meaſures 


67 Journal. de Baſſompierre—Gramond : Hiftor. Galliæ, lib. 2.—Mercure Frangois, 1616. 62 be, 
tom. liv. ii. 8. Pp: 472, 775 | 
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as prudence ſeemed to dictate. lle. particularly courted an union wiel the dukes of 
Bouillon and Mayenne, for the avowed purpoſe. of promoting the ruin of the dukes 
of Epernon and Bellegarde: and he flattered himſelf that the two former would gladly 
accept his offer, in the hope of profiting by the ſpoils. of the latter, one of whom was 
poſſeſſed of immenſe wealth. But whether the diſgrace of Villeroi and Jeannin, who 
were highly eſteemed by Mayenne and Bouillon, had irritated them againſt Conchini, 
at whoſe inſtigatign'. it had taken place, or whether they were fearful of rendering them- 
ſelves odious to the nation, by- connecting . themſelves with a foreigner who was uni- 
verſally deteſted,. they profited. by his advances. to acquire new friends for themſelves, 
and, at the. ſame time, to encreaſe the number of his enemies, They diſcloſed their. 
intentions to the duke of Guiſe, whoſe friendſhip for Epernon and Bellegarde induced 
him to give his concurrence to a plan the object of which was the total ruin of Con- 
chini. . No. pains. were ſpared- to excite a general, combination againſt the favourite, 
and to ſtimulate the populaceſto ads of violence; The dukes of Bouillon and Miyenne 
even forgot their dignity ſo far as to form a ſcheme for blowing up his country houſe, 
during the time that he reſided there “;: a ſcheme which reflected infinite diſhonour on 
the perſons who conceived : and.afforded ftrong grounds for ſuſpecting that they were 


actuated * envy rather than patriotifm.. 


Meanwhile, Mary of Medicis, apprized of the cabals that were forming int wer 
favourite, and fearful leſt his ruin might lead to the deſtruction of her own authority, 
endeavoured to weaken the ſtrength of her opponents by gaining over the principal 
leaders to her fide. The duke of Rohan, ſenſible that the efforts of the duke of Bouil- 
| lon were only intended to promote his own private advantage, anticipated the wiſhes of 
the queen-mother, and made her. an offer of his ſervices; in return for which he was 
appointed governor of Poitou, on the reſignation of the duke of Sully in his favour 5. 
But to gain the prince of Conde was. a matter of great difficulty: both Mary and the 
mareſchal d' Ancre preſſed him with great earneſtneſs to return to court, and offered to 
accede to almoſt any propoſition he ſnould make: for ſome time the nee on 
this ſubject, proved fruitleſs; at length, however, the biſhop of 'Lugon was diſpatched 
to the prince, and his arguments prevailed on him to return to court. This prelate, diſ- 
guſted with theological ftudies, had attached himſelf to the mareſchal D' Anere, Who 

prtocured for him the poſt of grand almoner to the young queen: Mary, convinced 
that his political talents might be advantageouſly exerted in her ſervice, employed pa 
on this occaſion, and beſtowed. on him many marks of her favour **,”. 


The biſhop pleaded ſo e in favour of his ar that the prince of Conde. 


63 M6moires de js Regencs de-Marle de e looms de Baſſornpierre. 64 Le Vaſſor, tom. ii. liv. $. p. 474. 
* Memoires du Duc de Rohan, liv. i. eee, 


aſſured : 
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aſſured him the queen-mother might depend on his aſſiſtance, and the POR Ae D' An- 
cre, on his protection; in return for which he claimed the office of chief of the coun- 
cil of France, and the privilege of being admitted to a fflare in the government, to the 


excluſion of all other noblemen of his party. Having obtained the promiſe he requir- 


ed, Conde repaired to Paris, on the nineteenth of June, and was received, by the people, 


with the loudeſt acclammations of joy, and, by the court, with the warmeſt profeſſions 


of regard. No ſooner was his arrival made public, than he was followed by the dukes 
of Vendome, La Tremouitle, and Sully ; the count of Candale, and many others of the 


nobility ; in ſhort the levee at the Louvre was not more numerouſly attended, than the 


levee at the hotel de Conde. 


But the prince took no pains to render himſelf worthy of the influence ad popularity 
he enjoyed: in his opinions, irreſolute and indeciſive, the determinations of one day 
were ſuperſeded by thoſe of the next: though he had promiſed his protection to Con- 
chini, he made no ſcruple to liſten to the ſuggeſtions of his enemies, and frequently 


attended the ſecret councils that were holden. by the dukes of Guiſe, a and 


Bouillon, for the purpoſe of effecting the downfall of the favourite. 


But, though intent on the ſame object, the confederates differed eſſentially as to the 
mode of its accompliſhment: ſome of them propoſed to preſent a requeſt to the parlia- 
ment, deſiring that the mareſchal D'Ancre might be brought to trial; this was certain- 
ly the moſt decent mode of proceeding, and, indeed, the only lawful way of get- 


ting rid of a man, whoſe conduct, they alledged, afforded the moſt ſerious grounds for 
accuſation. But others, who were averſe from the tedious proceedings of a court 
of juſtice, and were fearful that the authority of the queen- mother would pre- 
vail in the parliament, were of opinion that the mareſchal ſhould be carried off by 


force, and confined in ſome ſtrong place, in poſſeſſion of the party. There was one fo 
deſtitute of principle as to g9 ſtill farther, and to adviſe the aſſaſſination of the man 
who was the object of their envy and apprehenſions. The duke of Mayenne, at a 


private conference, at which the prince was not prefent, offered to become himſelf the 


inſtrument of their vengeance, and to run his ſword through the body of the favourite, 


provided Conde would ſanction the villainous deed by his preſence ©®. The duke of 


Bouillon ſuggeſted the impolicy of mentioning the ſubject to the prince, and engaged, 


-  _ after the deed was done, to ſecure his approbation: this advice, however, being re- 
#7 jefted BY the duke of e the N was ſubmitted to the conſideration of the 
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There is I reaſon to believe that Conde would, notwithſtanding his promiſe 
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_ 67 Memoires de Duc de Rohan, liv, 1—Le Vaſsor, tom. ii. liv, 8. p. 511, 512. 
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Conchini, which he had lately renewed, have conſented to the baſe and a aQ of 
violence which Mayenne offered to commit, could he have prevailed on all the ene : 
mies of the favourite to aſſiſt him in deſpoiling the queen - mother of her authority, 
without which it was better for the prince that Mary ſhould be governed by a man 


who was totally at his diſpoſal. At one of the ſecret interviews which he had with the 


friends of Mayenne, who were afraid that the tardineſs of their proceedings might ex- 
poſe them to the danger of diſcovery, Conde ſaid, I am ready to do all that you require 


« but be aſſured the queen- mother will be revenged of us all, if we leave her in 


« poſſeſſion of her authority; we muſt therefore find ſome means of keeping her at a 


« diſtance from court, or, at leaſt, of preventing her interference in affairs of ſtate®;** 


every one preſent immediately acquieſced in. the ſentiments of Conde, except the duke 
of Guiſe, whoſe hereditary hatred to the houſe of Bourbon ſuperinduced his refuſal 
to promote the elevation of a prince whom he conſidered as the enemy of his fa- 
mily. Preferring the government of Mary, who treated the Guiſes with reſpect, he 
obſerved, that the difference was eſſential between the project of getting rid of a fo- 
reigner who. was their common enemy, and that of effeQing the ruin of the queen-mo- 


ther! God forbid, © ſaid he, that I ſhould ever conſent to involve her majeſty i in the 


& ruin of the mareſchal D'Ancre !” The prince of Conde was highly diſpleaſed at this 
obſervation, though he had ſufficient addreſs to conceal his diſpleaſure. He was fully 


aware, that, in caſe Conchini was aſſaſſinated, the whole weight of Mary's reſentment 
would fall upon himſelf, and that the duke of Guiſe would be the only perſon that 
would profit by the crime; he therefore. ſent for Barbin, the friend and confident of 


Conchini, as ſoon as the conference was over, and to him revealed a great part of the 
ſecret ; at the ſame time renewing his promiſes of Og the che * Anere 
again all the IO of his enemies. 77 :- bo ; MT G0 


— 


Charles ol Valois, 3 ſon to Charles he Niath, count tof ke f F 


wards duke of Angouleme, had been confined in the Baſtille ever ſince the year 1605. _ 


for having engaged in a conſpiracy, againſt Henry the Fourth. This prince is repre- 
ſented by the hiſtorians of thoſe times, as poſſeſſed. of ſtrong ſenſe, great courage, and. 
political talents far from contemptible ; but theſe good qualities were counterbalanced 


by his exceſſive love of money, which is ſaid to have betrayed him into an a& of treaſon, 


by inducing him to turn coiner . Mary of Medicis, anxious to ſtrengthen her party, that, 
ſne might be the better enabled to counteract the deſigns of the prince of Conde, took the 
reſolution of releaſing Angouleme, and attaching him to her ſervice. The farther to. 
ſecure his friendſhip, ſhe reſtored to him the poſt of colonel general of the. light . 
which, on eee to priſon, bad | boen given to the duke of News” . 
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On the other hand, the confederates esc denn wo aäck the duke of Longueville, 
the avowed enemy of Conchini, to their party; and that nobleman, having repaired to 
his new government of Amiens, had the audacity to commence hoſtilities againſt his 
fovereign, and to take the city of Peronne by ſurprize. It was even feared that he 
would complete the reduction of Picardy, a province of the utmoſt importance, from 
its vicinity to the Spaniſh: Netherlands. The king, being adviſed to attempt ' ſoms 
means of accommodation with the duke, rather than have recourſe to violence, ſent Bouil- 
om to negociate with him; but this faithleſs agent, inſtead of obeying the orders he 
had received, engaged Longueville to perſevere in his revolt, and to. join in the con- 

ſpiraey againſt the mareſchal D*Ancre. The prince of Condé, at the fame time, ſent 
the archbiſhop of Bourges to Conchini with a revocation of the promiſe he had given to: 
protect pg and. to tell him that he could. not ry abandon: the duke in Lon- 


85 . etl 


| Thee mareſchaF'on the 5 of this znreſlijwnce; Sight certaifily to have eotſilled, | 
| his own ſafety, by an immediate retreat; but, unable to perſuade his wife to return to 
Italy, he determined to brave the ſtorm. He therefore, went to the queen- mother, 
and ropreſented to her that the prince of Condé ſet her at defiance; that Bouillon 
deceived her; and that all the other nobles of the party were anxious to deprive her 
of her authority ; and the only means he ſaid, of counteracting their deſigns, was to 
ſecure their perſons *. This advice, at firſt, appeared to Mary of Medieis too bold to 
de purſued; but ſhe was ſpeedily induced to change her opinion. Barbin, whom ſhe 
had appointed comptroller- general of the finances, a man on- whoſe opinion ſhe greatly 
- relied,. and whoſe abilities and foreſight ſeemed to · juſtify the confidence ſhe repoſed in 

him, had often repreſented to her that ſhe muſt not flatter herſelf with the hopes of- 

curing by mild and common remedies the evils to which the intrigues of the duke of 

Bouillon had given riſe: and he inſiſted on e of arreſting the prinee of Conde: 

as the only means of eſſecting, without danger, the ſpeedy diſſolution of the whole 
cabal: Mangot and the biſhop of Lugon likewiſe Nee their efforts to. LIONS - th 
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The prince of Conde; meanwhile, bad erb to e tle duke” of 55 to: 
concur in the ſchemes of his party, and-to urge the Proteſtants to follow his example; 
but the duke rejected all his ſolicitations; and preſerved his attachment to the king pure 
and inviolate. Ever ſohcitous for the good of the ſtate, this worthy nobleman, and 
true patriot, maintained himſelf in the eſteem and reſpect of both parties; and endea- 
voured to ſet them right; ſo long as they could ſubſiſt in the ſtate in which they were, 
2m —y — ſometimes to ws e ee and 1 8 N to the * 
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and, on the twenty - ſixth of Avguſt, the duke demanded an audience of the queen. He 
then told her, that matters were brought to ſuch an extremity, | that it was not. poſſible 
; they could continue a week longer in the ſame ſituation ; that, as the balance then ſtood, 

the whole authority muſt neceſſarily fall into the hands of the prince; but that it was 
in her power to, retain, her ſhare of it. He declared, that/ſhe was not ſecure in Paris, 
and that ſhe and. her children would be ſafer in the field, with a thouſand horſe, than 
in the Louvre, while the minds of the nobility and people were in a ſtate: of fermenta- 
tion. He obſerved, that his duty, and the obligations he had received from the late 
king, impoſed on him the neceſſity of making theſe remonſtrances to her; and that, if 
there were no other remedy for the preſent evils than the loſs of his life, he would 
chearfully ſacrifice it for the preſervation of the king, herſelf, and the ſtate: then, 
taking leave of her, he implored her ſeriouſly to reflect on the ſubject of their conver- 
ſation ; adding, that if ſhe neglected to apply, to the commotions which troubled the 
ſtate, the only proper and becoming 7 ſhe, OR received due e would 


be n for the I age „ DP 7 


| Repardleſs of "this advice the ee reſolved to 11 tie own line of: con- 
duct; and the determination to arreſt the prince of Conde being adopted, an opportuni- 
ty ſoon offered of putting it in execution. On the firſt of December, the prince, 
though apprized by his friends of the danger which awaited him, went in great pomp 
to the Louvre; where he was arreſted, in the king's name, by Themines and his two 
ſons.. Enraged at the public indignity thus offered him, Condé aſked if there were 
none preſent poſſeſſed of ſufficient courage to defend the firſt prince of the blood. Per- 
ceiving du Vair, keeper of the ſeals—<. You fir,” —ſaid the prince are a virtuous 
„% man: have you adviſed the violation of thoſe ſolemn promiſes which have been ſo:re- 
4:08 peatedly made me? Du Vair replied, that he had not been conſulted on the occa- 
ſion, and that he would exert himſelf to procure a ſpeedy and effectual correction of 


: the error that had been committed. But the efforts of this magiſtrate proved fruitleſs, _ 


5 and the queen- mother puniſhed him for his diſavowal of her conduct, h y depriving him 

of the ſeals, which were given to Mangot 74... The duke of Sully alſo expreſſed the 

ſtrongeſt di ſapprobation of this violent proceeding, and urged: the At =47s to the 
| adoption of pres more moderate eee, e err 255 lets 


3 5 While the prince „ to 8 Mary, highly 1 at Bee e 5 
dable enemy in her power, was profuſe in the diſtribution of honours and rewards. The 
zeal of Themines was rewarded with a mareſchal's ſtaff; Montigny was honoured with the 


. St. Tere received a rare of . e eee Os 55 
73 Memoires de Sully. „ 
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who guarded the gate of the Louvre while the prince was EEE, morn a brevet: 
of duke and peer of France”. | 9 


) 


As ſoon: as the dukes of Mayenne and Bouillon were apprized of the Aten on of the 
prince, they endeavoured to inſtigate the Pariſians to revolt; but the inhabitants evinc- 
ed no diſpoſition to follow their advice, and they confined the diſplay of their indigna- 
tion to the ſhutting of their ſhops. In the fuburb of St. Germain, indeed; the popu- 
lace roſe and pillaged the houſe of the mareſchal' D'Anere, but no other acts of violence 
were committed in the capital. In fact, the prince of Condé had loſt the affec- 
tion of the people by abandoning the intereſts of the public in the treaties of Saint- 
Menehoud and Loudun. The French Hugonots, having the fame fubject of RR 
007 him, were e no better dif] pong, in ms: | a 


Mary of Medicis was fully aware of theſe circumſtances, and' ſpared! no pains to: 
turn them to her own advantage. The firſt objects of her attention were the forma- 
tion of a council of war, and the adoption of proper meaſures for detaching the duke 
of Guife from a party which: he had embraced without reflection: that nobleman had 
retired" to Soiſfſons, whither he was followed by the dukes of Bouillon and Mayenne, 
who'exerttd themſelves to raiſe a powerful army, and to render themſelves formidable to 
the court. Their conferences were holden at Coucy, where they were joined by the- 
dukes of Vendeme and Eongueville ;. but when they came to draw up a plan of opera- 
tions, they ſoon perecived that the duke of Guiſe was by no means prepared. to go 
the lengths they required. Bouillon earneſtly exhorted him to attempt the liberation: 
of the prince of Condé, and the deſtruction of the mareſchal D'Ancre ; and he adviſed: 
him to burn all the mills in the-vicinity of the capital, as a ſure means of enoreaſing 
the indignation of the people againſt Conchini. To ſuperinduce a compliance with his: 
requiſitions, he offered to make Guiſe the head of the party; but finding all his efforts 
to perſuade the duke, who Had begun to entertain ſerious thoughts of reconciling him-- 
ſelf to the court, that he might have the command of the royal army, ineffectual, he 
propoſed to the duke of Mayenne to ſecure his perſon: this propoſal was certainly po- 
tic, and; if adopted, muſt have proved of great utility to the party; but it was inſtant- 
ly rejected by Mayenne; and the queen · mother did not fail to profit by the opportuni- 
ty, in order to gain over the duke of Guiſe and all his dependents. Longueville accom- 
panied' Guife to court; but while the party was weakened by this deſertion, it was: 
ſrengthenedz r 7 wy the acceſſion of one” duke of Nevers, and ſome 
: 15 nee] | 


The Siebe 7 anxious to avert th horrors of civil war, ſent oommiffonere to 


5 
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Zoiſſons to perſuade the reſt of the malecontents to return to their di Fae - but, 1 
at the removal of the prince of Conds to the Baſtille, and at the declaration which the- 
king had juſt cauſed to be regiſtered in the parliament, containing various accufations- 

againſt him,. they rejected the proffered terms, proceeded to levy troops, and fixed upon 

Noyen as their place of general rendezvous; Having laid their plan; which was to 

advance to Paris, in order. to fee what commotions their preſence would excite in the 
eapital,. they ſeparated for the purpoſe of enorcaſing the number of their partiſans. 

Mayenue remained. at. Soiſſons; Bouillon and Venddme: repaired; the firſt to Sedan, and: 
the laſt to La Fere; the marquis of Cœuvres retired to Laon, of which he was- 
governor; and the duke of Nevers endeavoured to excite a role in dillerent, Wan, 


within 95 government of Champagne. 


＋ 


In order effectually to oppoſe the machinations of her enemies, tlie queen · mother 
determined to have three armies in motion at the ſame time; the firſt; under the com- 
mand. of the duke of Angouleme; was-deftined to attack the malecontents in Picardy ; - 
the ſecond, under the conduct of the mareſchal de Montigny, was intended for the re- 
duction of Berri, .which- province had declared in favour of its governor, the prince of 
Condé; and the mareſchal de Souvre. received orders to lead the third into Touraine; 
but this-diſpoſition was afterwards changed. The government had no difficulty in End- - 
ing troops, hut the money neceſſary for their pay and: ſubſiſtence was not ſo eaſily pro- 
oured. The prodigality of the preſent reign had totally. diſſipated the ſavings of tlie 
laſt; the royal 'treafury. was empty.; and the malecontents had, in ſeveral provinces, - 
ſeired the money which belonged to the king. A ſufficient ſum, however, for preſent: 
uſe was raiſed by means of an edict publiſhed; by the king, and regiſtered:by the parlia- 
ment; and the people were thus:obliged to bear: the burdens of a war undertaken to pro- 
mote the intereſts, and to gratify the ambition, of a. ſe individuals. Tho diſeontents 
excited by this proceeding were almoſt general; but the inſurgents, intent on the aceom- 
pliſhment of their ſchemes, and the queen - mother on the preſervation of. her power, were 
alike inattentive. to the murmurs mg to een, of the poopie... 15 


The ei of the - mareſchal D'Ancre Pubs court, fir From» eie 2 diinbrtation; 5 
had tended to promote an augmentation of his credit and influence. On his return; he - 
reſumed the helm of government; and directed the affairs of ſtate with unlimited ſway... 
The chancellor Silleri had retired; Bullion, counfellor of ſtate, was diſtiſſod; and Dole, 
intendant of the finances, was dead. The ſervices of Villeroi- and Jèannin were no - 
better recompenſed · than the integrity of Du Vair: they were all objects of ſuſpicion to- 
The favourite; who was · reſolved to ſuffer none to remain in power but ſuch as were 
wholly. devoted to his will. Thus the -biſhop-of Lugon, Mangot and Barbin, who 
paid him the moſt implicit obedience, had the whole management of affairs, RR 55 
| MR a his directions, and thoſe, of his. wife. 


* * 
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The duke of Epernon, during theſe tranſactions, had retired. to his governments of 
Saintonge and Angoumois, where he endeavoured to form a third party in the ſtate, with 
a view to effect the ruin of the mareſchal D'Ancre. He could not enter into a connec- 
tion with the diſcontented nobles, ſince they were moſt of them his enemies; he, there- 
fore, caſt his eyes on the duke of Montmorenci, and the mareſchal Leſdiguieres. As he 
wanted a pretext for riſing troops, he profited by. the conduct of the Rochellers, who, 
dreading the effects of a civil war, had, for the ſecurity. of their city, made themſelves 
maſters of the caſtle of Rochefort. Under a pretence of repelling the dangerous at- 
tempts of a Proteſtant town, which the court had always conſidered as ripe for; ſedition 
and prompt to revolt, he levied, with great expedition, four thouſand infantry, and ſix 
hundred horſe, and, having ſecured the caſtle of Surgeres, he ſtationed his little army in 
the country of Aunis, where it lived at diſcretion. This unexpected movement threw 
the court into great conſternation, as they were fearful all the Hugonots would be in- 
duced to take up arms, and fly to the aſſiſtance of Rochelle. In order to avert this 
danger, the moſt poſitive aſſurances were given to the Rochellers that the duke's con- 
duct was wholly diſapproved by the king; and the moſt poſitive orders were ſent to that 
nobleman to deſiſt from his enterprize, and diſband his troops. Epernon was obliged to 
comply; but in a letter which he wrote to the king he made a merit of his obedience, 
and repreſented the marquis D' Anere as a the? who oppreſſed the people, gagged 
0 the _—_— of his ſovereign. | | 
| T bs enemics of chat favourite daily e and their malignity ined to augment 

in proportion to their numbers. The cardinal of Guiſe had lately formed an intimacy 
with Luines, for the purpoſe of accelerating the deſtruction of Conchini; and he gave 
the king to underſtand, that the diſcontented nobles would haſten with joy to pay their 

court to his majeſty, were they aſſured that they would no longer be expoſed to the in- 
ſiults of an arrogant and imperious foreigner, to whom the queen- mother wiſhed to 

transfer the whole power of the crown. Lewis had never been attached to Conchini, 
and ſince the impriſonment of the prince of Conde, his averſion from him had greatly 
encreaſed: he was moreoyer diſpleaſed at being kept by his mother in a ſtate of ſ ubjec- 
tion, and had formed a reſolution to aſſert his authority, and retire to Compiegne. He 
told Luines, that he wiſhed the diſintereſted: nobles would remain firmly united, and 
never conſent to a es with the favourite whom * oe.” 5 


ws 


Bi 


A. D. 167% 1 The duke of Bouillon and his ne continued their Faiene 
3 and determined to open the campaign with ſpirit and vigour: but the queen- 


mother, apprized of his intentions, by a letter which he wrote to the king, lined the 
Frontiers e MT haves T's to ks the ed 3 as the a would permit 
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Meanwhile, ſhe tanſed a Gechitatton to be publiſhed; and regiſtered in the parliament, i im 
which all the noblemen who had taken up arms were repreſented as rebels and traitors. 
The count of Auvergne, with an army of fourteen thouſand foot, and two thouſand 


© Horſe, commenced hoftilities by the reduction of Senonches in Timerais, which ſurren- 


dered at diſcretion, on the twenty-ſixth of January. He then took the caſtle of La 
Ferts, belonging to the vidame of Chartres, and extending his march to Nogent-le- 
Rotrou, reduced that town, thtew a garriſon into La Ferté. Bernard, and entered Mans 


on the eiglith of February. 


Some troops, under the marquis of Cœuvres, having made incurſi ons into Champagne, ; 
the king ſent orders to the duke of Guile to oppoſe them, with am army of twelve thou- 
ſand foot, and two thoufand horſe. At the beginning of March, the duke took and de- 
moliſhed the caſtle of Richecourt upon the Aine; after which exploit, he proceeded to 
Rozois i in Thierrache: the garriſon, at his approach, abandoned the town, and retired 
into the citadel, which he inveſted in form. While he was engaged in'this ſiege; the 
dukes of Vendòme and Mayenne, with the marquis de Cœuvres, afſembled their troops, 
with a view of relieving the place; but the duke having diſpatched, the advanced guard 
of his army to attack them, they gave up their deſign, and retired with precipitation. 
The caſtle ſurrendered the next day, and Chateau- Porcien experienced a ſimilar fate, 
notwithſtanding a reinforcement of troops which the REIT Nevers Sean ns: toy 


| throw into the tomn- 


Aſter tene other military atchievements of little importance, the duke of Guife was ſent 
to oppoſe the entrance of the German auxiliaries into the kingdom, who were preparing 
to join the malecontents. Mean while the mareſchal de Montigny had orders to lay ſiege 
to Nevers, where the ducheſs of Nevers had contrived to aſſemble a garriſon of two 
thouſand five hundred foot, and ſix hundred horſe, and evinced a reſolution to defend the 
place to the laſt extremity.” The marquiſes of Villars, Thiange, Beſſe, 'Chiteau-Re-- 


nault, and Berri; the viſcount of Aunay; the barons of Aiguilly and la Riviere, with a 
9 great number of private gentlemen, ne to mn Is in order to ſecond. her: 


N and command her moons 


With 9 thouſand foot, three hundred horſe, 3 a ſinall' train of alles ake: 


eount of Auvergne entered the province of Picardy, and reduced the ſtrong caſtle of. 


Pierre-Fons, ſituated on an eminence of difficult acceſs, near the foreſt of Compicgne.. 
He thence marched to Soiſſons, and having received the neceſſary ammunition and. can- 
non from Paris, laid ſiege to the city of Soiſſons, which. was defended by the duke of 


Mayenne with. a garriſon: of fifteen hundred foot, and three thouſand horſe. Notwith- 
ſtanding two ſucceſsful. fallies, in which the royaliſts ſuſtained ſome loſs, the ſiege was 


preſſed with vigour by the count; the walls of Soiſſons could not long have reſiſted is 


072 he had given the Sgnal for a general Sale, WIL the duke of Mayenne - 


Was 
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«was preſerved from the deſtruction with which he was threatened, by an event as unex- 
pected as ĩt wasdeciſive. | | 


The ambition of 8 the new favourite of Toke had encreaſed in proportion to 
the confidence which his ſovereign repoſed in him, and he conſidered the mareſchal 
D'Ancre not merely as a formidable competitor, but as an inſuperable bar to his advance- 
ment. He hat alſo another motive for enmity, beſides the powerful one of intereſt ; for 
the mareſchal had rejected with diſdain his offer of alliance, by uniting his vrother ts 


the nĩece of Conchini. 


In the unguarded hours of ſocial 3 Luines impreſſed his youthful ſove- 
reign with a lively dread of the dangerous deſigns of the aſpiring Florentine, on whoſe 
deſtruction he had now finally determined: he repreſented to him, that his father, Henry 
the Fourth, had ever regarded, with peculiar averſion, the influence of the mareſchal and 
his wife, Leonora, over the mind of the queen: that he had only been prevented, by the 
tears of his conſort, from compelling thei to repaſs the Alps; that the evils which he 
had foreſeen from their aſcendancy over that princeſs were now realiſed; the firſt prince 
.of the blood was-impriſoned ; the principal nobility were baniſhed from court; and the 
Kingdom was plunged into the calamities of civil war, to ſatiate the revenge, or to ſoothe 
the arrogance of a ſupercilious foreigner: that while this inſolent minion diſpoſed at his 
pleaſure of every employment of truſt and importance, the ſovereign himſelf was little 
better than a-captive-to the queen and the mareſchal; and the avowed preference and at- 
tachment of the former to his younger brother, Gaſton, duke of Orleans, ought to in- 


ſpire _ with ſcatiments of prudent diſtruſt. 


The ;peefons made by theſe foaneflins on the —_— mind of Lewis, already 
diſtinguiſhed by that jealouſy of the royal authority which ſo ſtrongly marked his con- 
duct through life, were artfully ſtrengthened by an intimation that on the death of Con- 

chini the preſervation of his own life materially depended. In ſhort, the moſt inſidious 
and treacherous meaſures were adopted in order to extort from the king a conſent to a deed 
which tended to load his memory with indelible diſgrace 27. After much heſitation and 
delay, the fatal mandate of deſtruction was given; and the revengeful favourite, actuated 
by the moſt baſe and unworthy motives, prepared for its execution with alacrity propor- 
tioned to bis joy. Having ſummoned to his aid his own brother, Cadenet, Luines 
fixed on Vitri, the captain of the guard, as the inſtrument of his vengeance; and that 
officer aſſociated in the enterprize his brother, du Hallier; his brother-in-law, "I 


and a few, more jriends, eee e he u rely. 
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The mareſchal D'Ancre was in Normandy at the time that the reſolution to aſaſh- 
nate him was taken. His wife had ſent for him in great haſte, at the inſtigation of the | 
queen, who, convinced of the neceſſity of the meaſure by the arguments of the biſhop of 
Carcaſſonne, and ſome other perſons, had at length perſuaded Leonora to retire to Italy **, 
Pleaſed that his wife had conſented to a meaſure which ſhe had repeatedly rejected whenpro- 
poſed by himſelf, Conchini returned to Paris, in order to make the neceſſary preparations. 
for his departure, and to take ſuch ſteps as would enable him to quit the kingdom with 
honeur to himſelf. But his enemies were too much intereſted in his deſtruction to let him 
eſcape ſo eaſily: his ſudden return to the capital was repreſented to the king as the conſe- : 
quence of ſome new plan for the invaſion of his authority ; and Luines gave him to un- 
derſtand, that if he did not effectually prevent the accompliſhment of Conchini' s fatal 16] 


ſigns, he would joſe not only his power but his life. - 


At this 3 „ the bilkop! of Lucon took a ſtep which refles no great 
honour on his memory. His penetration enabled him to foreſee that ſome great revolu- 
tion in the court of France was near at hand; as he had attached himſelf to the mareſchal. ; 
D'Ancre, in the hope of riſing above that patron, whoſe creature he now was, he was 
anxious to avoid being involved in his ruin. But as he could not poſſibly expect to keep his 
place of ſecretary of ſtate, or even to retain his ſeat in the council, without the concur- 
rence and protection of Luines, who, after the death of Conchini, would infallibly have the 
diſpoſal of all offices of truſt or emolument, he commiſſioned his brother-i in-law, Pont- 
courlai, to make a tender of his ſervices to the new favourite, and to obtain for him an - 
audience of the king. * The biſhop of Lucon' —ſaid Pontcourlai to Luines accept- 
* ed the office of ſecretary of ſtate, with a determination to ſerve the king in preference 
to all other perſons. He ſees, with extreme concern, that affairs are not carried on in a 
* manner pleaſing and ſatisfactory to his majeſty. His father, M. de Richelieu, ſerved 5 5 
© the predeceſſors of the preſent king with zeal and fidelity; and if his majeſty will ac. 
4 cept the ſervices of the biſhop of Lugon, and receive him as one of his miniſters, you, 
« fir, ſhall be faithfully apprized of all the reſolutions that may be taken in the ſecret _ 
© council of the queen- mother.“ Deageant afterwards procured an interview for 
Richelieu with the king and his favourite, at which that prelate confirmed and renewed the ” 
proteſtations which had been made in his name, and promiſed to give intelligence of all 
the moſt ſecret deſigns of Mary and Conchini. Lewis having been previoully inſtructed 
by Luines, gave the NO reafon een that He Or be continued in the e | 


of his poſt. 


| Confident of 8 Luines made no Ho of i 35 intentions; and a queen-mother 
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and Conchini himſelf were apprized, by different perſons, of the danger that awaited! 
them. But they relied too much on the ftrength of their own authority to take thoſe 
precautions which the occafion would have juſtified. A propoſal, indeed; had been 


made to Conchini, ſome time before, to aſſaſſinate Luines; and fix thouſand piſtoles were re- 


quired as the reward of a ſervice, which the perſon who offered to perform it conſidered 
to be of infinite importance to the mareſchal. But the latter, either from a contempt for 
his rival, or from abhorrence of the crime, rejected the offer with diſdain *?. Luines him- 


| ei was leſs ſcrupulous and delicate, and, having e his plans, be reſolved to: put 


them in execution without farther delay. 


- 


On Monday, the teenty-foorth of April, the mareſchal D' Ancre vent as uſual; about ten 
in the morning, to pay his reſpetts to. the king at the Louvre, attended by forty gentlemen, 


who derived their fupport from his liberality, and who accompanied him wherever he went.. 


He was earneſtly. engaged in reading a letter, when Vitri, the captain of the guard; with his 
brother, Du Hallier, Perfan, and ſeveral of their myrmidons, appeared. Vitri laid hold of 
Conchini's arm, and arreſted him in the king's name: before the mareſchal could recover 
from his aſtonifhment; tliree piſtols were diſcharged at him by the affaſſins, and the balls all 
entering his body, he ſunk, lifeleſs, om his knees, when Vitri thruſt his ſword through his 
heart, and extended Him on the ground“. The captain of the guard immediately ex- 
claimed, as if he hadiatchie ved ſome glorrous exploit, Long live the King!“ and the 
ſervile herd that followed his ſteps proclaimed, by a repetition 265 the ſounds, their ſove · 
reign a an accomplice in the baſe aft of aſlaflination.. - 


Thus miſerably periſhed; by the hand of aſſaſſins, Cönebiho Conckini, io had riſen. 
from indigence and obſcurity to a ſtate of ſplendor, opulence, and power, equalled by few, 
and ſcarcely exceeded by any. His pomp, his arrogance, and unbounded ambition, pro- 
cured him many. powerful enemies. Thoſe paſſions, which he was unable to repreſs, or; at 
Jeaſt, to conceal, were the caufe, or rather the pretext, of his deſtruction, which was ea- 
gerly ſought by the-countiers, to whom his wealth and authority were objects of- envy and 
deſire. But though his vices were great, they have been greatly exaggerated; and · it ap- 

ears to be a. matter of doubt, whether thoſe who moſt cenſured his: conduct; would have 
1 greater moderation or greater virtue in a ſimilar ſituation. The mareſchal 
DEſtrees, who was lang in habits of intimacy with Conchini, though he afterwards em- 
braced the cauſe of his-enemies, gives the following account of him; at the end of his 
Memoirs of the Regency of Mary of Medicis. When I refleR”—fays the noble au- 
thor—* on the death of the mareſchal D*Ancre, I can only aſcribe it to the prevalence of: 
ns his evil ſtars. He was naturally nw an and had given cauſe for n but to very 


», 


ku 


0 Memoire eule di Vittorio Siri, tom. iv. p. 47. _'vx Relation de la Mort du Mareſchal Were 
KMemoires de Deageant, p. 64, rr de Mezerai, tom. i. p 125.—Le eas ii. liv. 10. p. 707. 
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few perſons. I am at a loſs to comprehend why the whole kingdom ſhould riſe againſt him, 

* nor can I diſcover any other reaſon for ſoextraordinaryacircumſtance, than the unfortu- 
e nate ſituation of affairs at court, after the death of Henry the Fourth. The mareſchal had 
an agreeable perſon, and was deeply {killed in all martial exerciſes : he loved pleaſure, and 
« was particularly addicted to gaming: his converſation was mild and eaſy : his ideas were 
«. lofty and ambitious, though on certain occaſions he endeavoured to conceal them; and 


he affected never to enter the council chamber. Lewis the Thirteenth has been often 


heard to ſay that he never could conceive what reaſon there was for killing the mare- 
„ ſchal D'Ancre.” Lewis, when arrived at years of diſcretion, muſt certainly have con- 
demned the meaſure; but it is no leſs certain that, at the time, he ſanctioned it by his 


countenance and 1 
The ONCE SARS of . at a n which overlooked the bloody ſcene, had re- 
reſſed the ineffectual zeal of D'Ancre's adherents. His infant ſon, the marquis de Pene, 
and his wife, the unfortunate Leonora, were immediately ſecured. The body of Con- 
chini, ſtripped of every thing that was valuable, was carried to a room next the guard-houſe, 
whence it was conveyed at night to the neighbouring church of Saint Germain I'Auxerrois. 
The prieſt began to read the uſual ſervice for the dead, but the attendants interfered, and 
forbade him to pay any reſpect to a wretch who did not deſerve that prayers ſhould be 
« offered to God in his behalf.” The populace, having learned the place of his inter- 
ment, went the next day, during the celebration of divine ſervice, and took the body out 
of the grave. They ſuſpended it for ſome time at the door of Barbin, Conchini's friend; 
who hved cloſe by, and compelled that miniſter to behold, from the window, the corpſe 
of his patron. It was then dragged, with every mark of indignity, to the Pont-Neuf, 
where it was ſuſpended by the feet to a gallows already prepared. While it remained j in 


that ſituation, the populace plucked out the eyes, and cut off the noſe, « ears, head, afms, 


and the diſtinctive marks of the ſex, which they divided among them. They then ſepas 
rated into troops, each of which dragged through the ſtreets ſome part of the body of che 
murdered favourite. One man, decently dreſſed, opened the belly, and having dipped his 
hand in the blood, licked it with his tongue. Another tore out his heart, and broiling i it 
on the fire, eat it with vinegar. The mutilated trunk was exhibited at the Greve, at the 
Baſtille, before the prince of Conde 8 manſion, and before the late reſidence of the un- 
fortunate mareſchal himſelf. As ſoon as the populace had Jatiated their ſavage fury, and 
proved themſelves the worthy deſcendants of the murderers of the Armagnact, and of 
the heroes of Saint Bartholomew, they burnt ene part of the body on the Pont-Neuf, and | 


the other on the Greve.: Some of them collected the aſhes, and ſold them by the ounce: 


while the man who performed the part of the executioner held out 92 5 hat, and claimed Fl 
reward from the 1 Cath Hs = or 3 binge * e m 278 5%: : 
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But the death of his competitor was not ſufficient for the reigning favourite, who aimed 
at the poſſeſſion of his wealth, which could not be acquired without the obſervance of 
certain forms. Unfortunately, he found the parliament obſequious to his will : without 
the ſmalleſt proof of any crime having been committed, they pronounced Conchini a 
traitor, declared his eſtates to be confiſcated, and his only fon to be degraded from his rank, 
as à nobleman, and incapable of poſſeſſing any office or dignity in France*®. To ein: 
plete this iniquitous buſineſs, a judicial proceſs was commenced againſt the widow; her 
property was taken from her; and ſhe was condemned to expiate with her life an imagi- 
nary crime, invented by the malice or ignorance of her enemies. She was accuſed, and 
pronounced guilty of having gained the affections of the queen- mother by magical arts. 
She was burned on the Place de Geve ; and the conſtancy ſhe diſplayed in her laſt mo- 
ments extorted the admiration of thoſe enemies whoſe rage her innocence proved inade- 
> quate to difarm. They contraſted her conduct, in the hour of death, with that of the 

mareſchal Biron, and obſerved, «* That Biron had died like a woman, and Wader like 

45 a man . 8 | 

The deſtrustion of her toes was "followed by the ae of thi queen-mother 
herſelf; ſhe was diveſted of her guards, and the enſigns of royalty; denied an interview 
with her ſon, and expoſed to the inſults of his officers. Finding all her efforts for the 
recovery of her former aſcendancy vain and ineffectual, ſhe, at length, withdrew from 
court, and retired to Blois. Immediately after her departure, all the old miniſters'who had 
been diſmiſſed by the mareſchal D*Ancre, were recalled; and thoſe whom he had prote&t- 
ed were deprived of their places. The ſeals were reftored to Du Vair: the biſhop of 
Luęon, notwithſtanding the king's promiſe, loſt his office of ſecretary of ſtate; and Bar- 
bin, the friend of Conchini, and patronized by the queen- mother, was arreſted. The 
power which had been enjoyed by D'Anere was transferred to Luines; the dignity of 
mareſchal was conferred on Vitri ; and his ers Du Fee was 8 to the Vacant | 
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The void ie at court box the Sd: of nia of Medicis, was foon flea up 
by the return of the diſcontented nobles; who, the moment they were apprized of the death 
of the mareſchal D'Ancre, ceaſed all hoſtilities, and ſent a perſon to the king to requeſt 
\ his permiſſion | to pay their reſpeQts to him. This was eaſily granted; and Lewis, highly 
| pleaſed at this happy termination of a revolt which began to weara ren aſpelt, 
= received them wat the utmoſt . _ 

| The 155 hoped 5 8 chat the prince v2 Conde would now. be reſtored to 
ben y but he derived x no other N from the death of the mareſchal, and che dl. 
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de of the queen- mother, than a relaxation of the rigours of nn and a 
ame e for his wife to become the partner of his captivity: the king, indeed, amuſed 
him with fair promiſes and ſpecious profeſſions; but after he had paſſed four months in 
the Baſtille, his liberation not coinciding with the intereſt of Luines, he was, at the 
. of that ee transferred to the nella of Van. 1 


2 vides ds hy this time, ls an „ abſolute e over the Gag of Lewis, 
whoſe attention he was ſtudious to divert from buſineſs by engaging him, alternately, 
in private amuſements and acts of devotion, He ſuffered no one to approach his per- 

ſon, much lefs to have any private converſation with him, without his permiſſion. Al- 
though this favourite had but little ſupport from the people, and ſtill lefs experience 
in matters of ſtate, he nevertheleſs undertook to direct the helm of government, and, 
having enriched himſelf with the ſpoils of Conchini, put himſelf in a condition to en- 
force reſpect from the firſt nobles in the realm. The envy he excited was great, and 
the raillery he endured ſtill greater, but he gave himſelf no uneaſineſs on that account, 
being perfectly willing that people ſhould be allowed to talk, ſo long as they would 
| ſuffer him to act. He endeavoured to ſtrengthen his influence by contracting a mar- 
riage with a daughter of the duke of Monthazon, of the Hale, of Rohan. TROP 


fo well Known. by mhe: title of ducheſs of Cheyreuſe. 


 Dajnk theſe tranſaQions, an 5 of the clergy met at : Paris, and demanded the 
e e e a of the Roman-Catholie religion, with a reſtitution of eccleſiaſtical 
property, in the principality of Bearn. The court was at Fontainebleau; and the 
propriety. of granting the requeſts of the clergy became a ſubject of debate in the council, 
The late king, inceſſantly importuned by the pope, had given ſome hopes that he 
would grant what was now aſked of his, ſon. Yet that wiſe monarch was prevented 
from realizing: theſe hopes, by the remonſtrances of his mother, Joan of Albret, a pru- 
dent and enlightened princeſs, who reminded him that the Bearnois were governed by 
their cuſtomary laws, by one of which it was enacted, that the prince could not by 
his own authority change any thing which had been eſtabliſhed by the aſſembly of the 
ſtates of the country: the- Roman religion, therefore, having been aboliſhed, and 
the property of the church ſeized, in virtue of a ſolemn act paſſed by the ſtates 
themſelves, Henry the Fourth did not think proper to do what was forbidden by the 
laws of his prineipality of Bearn, with which he was well acquainted, and which he 
had ever religiouſly obſerved. Theſe conſiderations, however, had no weight with the 
council of his ſon, who, deceived by intereſted miniſters, and particularly by du Vair, 
keeper off the ſeals, who was anxious to infinuate- himſelf into the good graces of the 
Pope, in the hope of obtaining a cardinal's hat, publiſhed an arret ſubverſive of the 
laws; and deſtructive of the liberties of Bearn. This edit was the origin of all the 


| calamities N * the ee We the re W : 
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The people had not forgotten the promiſe they had received that the diſorders which 
prevailed in the government ſhould be effeCtually remedied. Luines amuſed them with 
hopes; but when ſome of the members of the council ventured to propoſe a new aſſembly 
of the ſtates- general, he profeſſed his determined oppoſition to ſuch a meaſure; and 
could with difficulty be perſuaded to conſent that an aſſembly of nobles ſhould be conven-_ 
ed at Rouen on the twenty-fourth of November. The king, at the appointed day, 
appeared i in the capital of Normandy, but the time that ſhould have been devoted to the 
redreſs of grievances was conſumed in frivolous diſputes about rank and precedency. 
Not a meaſure was adopted that could in the ſmalleſt degree anſwer the purpoſe for 
which they were convened ; no ediCt tending to promote the relief of the people was 
paſſed ; no ſalutary regulation enforced; and after the aſſembly had ſat a month with- 
out coming to any reſolution, the favourite, under pretence that the king was indiſ- 
poſed, diſſolved it, on the twenty. f th or December, and conducted his majeſty * 
to cy 14 oy | 


While the deſtructive Harnes of civil commotion had preyed upon the vitals of France, 
the duke of Savoy was expoſed to the formidable arms and reſtleſs ambition of Spain. 
The mareſchal duke de Leſdiguĩeres flew to the ſuccour of that prince whom he had for- 
merly attacked with equal ardour. Neither the commands of the queen-mother nor 
the ſplendid offers of Spain, could reſtrain him from the enterprize in which the glory 
- and intereſt of his country were deeply concerned. The late tevolution ſuſpended 
his operations for a moment, but on the deſtruction of the mareſchal d' Ancre he reſum- 
ed them with the ſanQi8n of the royal authority. In ſucceſſive engagements the 
troops of Spain were defeated by a veteran who joined the fire of youth to the experi- 
ence of age; and at the inſtant that he prepared to carry his vitorious arms into Milan, 
and render Italy once more the theatre of war, his triumphant career was ſtopped by 
the intelligence of a peace, which Spain, baffled in her efforts, and humbled in her 
pride, had condeſcended to propoſe, and which the exhauſted RENEE of the duke We da- 
9 70 had induced him to accept. 


3 1618.) It was expected that the king, on his return to the mk; le 
give his people that ſatis faction which they had failed to obtain from the affembly of 
the notables at Rouen. But the only effort that was made to appeaſe them, was the 
Publication of two arrets of the council, which had no other effect than that of alarm- 
ing the magiſtrates, and giving offence to the univerſity of Paris. By the firſt; which 
was dated the ſixteenth of January, che abolition of the droit annuel was irrevocably 
-pronouiced; but the king unwilling to ſuſtain the diminution it occaſioned in the re- 


venue, evoked the arret, in a very ſhort time. By the ſecond, dated the fiſteenth of 


| February, the Jeſuits wer permitted to teachithe ſciences in the different univerſities, This 
regulation was iirongly oppoſed by the univerſity of Paris, as an infringement on its 

| 6; zuts and privileges; but the . proving ine ffectual, and the Jeſuits having 
procured 
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procured an eſtabliſhment in the college, afterwards known by the name of the college 
of Lewis the Great, the univerſity was obliged to be contented with enacting that all 


ſuch as received inſtruction from the Jeſuits ſhould be e from taking any de- 
gree at Paris“. 


Meanwhile the qusen- mother was kept in a ſtate of captivity. at Blois, where ſhe: 
was even debarred the privilege of walk ing without the walls of the city, in the environs 
whereof ſeveral troops of horſe were ſtationed, to wateh her motions, and prevent her 
eſcape. Notwithſtanding the difficulty of eluding the vigilance of her guards, ſhe was: 
perſuaded, by the arguments of the duke of Bouillon, to make the experiment ; but it 
was firſt neceſſary to ſecure a party in her favour, and to engage in her intereſt ſome 


nobleman of great influence and ſpirit. The duke of. Epernon ſeemed the moſt proper 
perſon for the occaſion; and the diſguſt he had lately conceived againſt Luines, who 


had oppoſed the promotion of his ſon, the archbiſhop. of Toulouſe, to the rank of car- 


dinal “e, induced him to lend a favourable ear to the applications of Mary. After 


much negociation, the plan was ſettled for facilitating the evaſion of the queen- mother, 


conducting her to Loches, and from thence to Angouleme,. or ſome other place in tlie 


government of Saintonge. 


During this time the king and bis favourite were thrown into the greateſt conſternation 


by the refolute conduct of the Bearnois, who had come to a ſolemn. determination to ſacri- 
fice their lives to the preſervation of their laws and cuſtoms. They poſitively rejected the 
edit granted for the reſtitution of ecclefiaſtical property ; and their oppoſition gave 
riſe to ſome. ſerious debates in the council. The moſt judicious members propoſed a 
revocation of the edict, aſſigning as the motive of ſuch propoſal the rational grounds for 
apprehending that the French Hugonots would be led to eſpouſe the cauſe of their bre- 


thren in Bearn, from a conviction that the attempt to ſubvert their privileges was only 


intended to facilitate the abolition of the edicts. of pacification. But theſe ſuggeſtions: 
vere deemed. too moderate for adoption in a tranſaction in which. the authority of the 
king had been incautiouſly committed; the remonſtrances of the Bearnois were,. 
| from the ſame erroneous motives, treated with comtempt; and a commiſſioner was diſpatch- 
8 to Bearn to enforce the execution of this unjuſt and impolitic edict. 


1 "The 1 1 the W fill perũiſted in Wet e and came to 


a. reſolution, importing that the edict in queſtion had been ſurreptitiouſly obtained, and 
declaring that it was contrary to the eſtabliſhed laws and cuſtoms of Bearn. Undiſ- 


TI * a ſecond: order from the king, more e and ee than ths _ 


75 . cou de Mae, tom. i. p. 135. 50 Vie du Duc D'Epernon, Iiv. 9 de Rohan, liv 1+ 
87 Contin. de Mezerai, tom. i. p. 138. 
they 
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they refuſed to ſuffer the. execution of the arret, and appointed a deputation to wait 
on his majeſty, to beſeech him to preſerve inviolate the rights and privileges of his Pro- 
teſtant ſubjects, in conformity to the edicts granted by the kings, his predeceſſors, as well 
as to thoſe which had been publiſhed by himſelf. They then convened a general aſſembly 
of all the churches, as the only means of ſtopping the violent proceedings of the court, 
who now began to be afraid that this affair would excite in France as great commotions 
as prevailed between the Proteſtants and Catholics in the kinggom of . : 


The intrigues of the queen-mother had n not been conducted with ſuch ſecrecy as to- 
tally to eſcape the obſervation of the court. It was known that a reconciliation had 
taken place between the dukes of Bouillon and Epernon, who had long been conſidered 


as irreconcileable enemies; that they both maintained a correſpondence with Mary of 
Medicis; and that the latter, who had quitted the court in diſguſt, and retired to Metz, 
had introduced freſh troops into that city, under pretence of putting it into a proper 


ſtate of defence. Theſe circumſtances were ſufficient to arouſe the jealouſy, and awaken 
the apprehenſions of Luines, who encreaſed his exertions for conciliating the affec- 


tions of the nobility, by a judicious diſtribution of honours' and rewards. The duke 


of Mayenne was gratified with the government of Guienne, wreſted from the prince of 


Condẽ; the mareſchal Ornano was appointed to that of Normandy; and Luines reſerved 


to himſelf the Iſle of France, the ſituation of which allowed him to exerciſe the duties 
of a governor, without A n thoſe of a miniſter. 78 5 


But all che precautions he 88 adopt v were inſufficient! to diſpet the fears of the 


favourite, who dreaded the returning influence of the queen-mother. ''Theſe appre- 


henſions the duke of Rohan, who was ſincerely attached to Mary, undertook to 
remove: at an interview he had with Luines, he gave him to underſtand that it would 
be more to his intereſt to be reconciled to the queen- mother, than to the prince of Conde, 
both of whom, he maintained, muſt ſooner or later, return to court: he repreſented 
to him, that though the prince had been thrown into priſon before he had the manage- 


ment of affairs, and that therefore he could not be confidered as the author of his ſuf- 


ferings, it was ſtill to be dreaded that his highneſs would ſtand more in the way of his 
elevation, than Mary. That whatever precaution might be taken to prevent the eva- 
ſion of this princeſs, it was ſtill poſſible ſhe might eſcape, and find means to bring a about 
A reconciliation. with her ſon : and that even ſhould he promote Mary's s return to court, 


there. would ever ſubſiſt a certain jealouſy and miſtruſt between the mother and ſon, by 
which Luines might profit. 5 | 


| The favourite ſeemed to 8 the validity ot theſe reaſons, RE ah au- 
thorized the duke of Rohan to effect an accommodation with the queen- mother; but 


: the matter Org 0 the king was 1 of Lit, and 1 was reduced to the 


necoſſity 
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neceſſity of changing the plan of his proceedings. Arnoux, a Jeſuit, was ſent to 


Blois, in order to perſuade Mary, zy an appeal to her conſcience, to ſubmit patiently to the 


reſtraints it had been found neceſſary to impoſe on her for the preſent, and not, by any 
attempt to eſcape, fruſtrate the favourable intentions of the king, who would doubt- 
leſs, ere long, permit her to return to court. He exerted his utmoſt efforts to per- 
ſuade her that the miſunderſtanding that prevailed between her and her ſon would im- 
mediately ceaſe, if ſhe would only convince that prince that ſhe had never entertained 
any thoughts hoſtile to his power, and that ſhe had no intention of forming any party 
in the kingdom, nor of quitting Blois, without his permiſſion. 4 Madam” —ſaid the 
artful Jeſuit—** give me ſome proof, to convince: the king that ſuch is your diſpoſition ; 
« and I'll anſwer for it you will obtain from his majeſty whatever you pleaſe *.” 
The queen- mother, who earneſtly deſired to return to court, complied with his requeſt, 
and the Jeſuit immediately drew up a deed, by which Mary of Medicis engaged to ſwear 
before God and the Holy Angels never in future to harbour any thought or deſire, 
« hoſtile to the proſperity of the king's affairs; to pay him, during her whole life, 
« the duty and obedience which ſhe dwed to his majeſty, as her ſovereign lord, giving 
« up her will in every thing to his: to maintain no correſpomlence, either within or 
% without the kingdom, which could, in any way, be prejudicial to his ſervice : to diſa- 


60 vow all perſons, of whatever quality or condition, who ſhould make uſe of her name to 


« carry on practices or intrigues contrary to the will of the king: to apprize him with- 
e out delay of any overtures that might be made to her for ſuch purpoſes, and of the 
« names of the perſons who ſhould make them: to inform againſt all perſons whom 
« ſhe knew to be diſaffected to his majeſty ; and to expreſs no deſire to return to ph 
4 ve. it _ Loans the king to 1 5 orders for that purpoſe,” 2 | : 


When this deed was carried to court, Ll exhibited the ys FOI TER fym- 


toms of joy. Flattering himſelf that the oath which Mary had taken not to leave 7 


Blois without the king's permiſſion would deter her from taking any farther means 
for effecting her evaſion, he reſigned himſelf to a dangerous ſecurity: but the queen- 
mother, perceiving that no meaſures were adopted for accelerating her return, and that 
not one of the promiſes which had been, made her. was obſerved, determined to profit” 


by the inactivity of the favourite. At the perſuaſion of her confeſſor, who releaſed - 
her from the apprebenſions ſhe entertained of the conſequences of violating her oath, 


ſhe reſolved to effect her eſcape as ſoon as poſſible. She was guarded with leſs vigilance 
| fince her negociation with the Jeſuit ; and a letter which he had brought herffrom 
Lewis, containing a permiſſion to viſit any part of the kingdom, ſerved to facilitate 
the accompliſhment of the plan ſhe had before ſettled, and contributed not a little to 


bring over many of the erte to her intereſts “. : 


2 Memoire recondite di Vittorio Siri, tom. iv. p. 558, 0 vis Duc perten bv. vii. AY - W OBE | 
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A. D. 1619.] The duke of Epernon had taken all his meafures with the Abbe 
Rucellai, the queen - mother's agent, for reſtoring that princeſs to liberty. He had, 
at firſt, reſolved to ſend his ſon the archbiſhop of Toulouſe to receive Mary of Medicis, 
- in the vicinity of Blois, while he himſelf ſhould paſs the river Loire, the fame day, and 
advance towards Loches to meet them. But on reflection he deemed it expedient, in 
an enterprize fo difficult and perilous, to attend himſelf, that he might be ready to 
give ſuch orders as circumftances might require, and to ſupply an immediate remedy 
to any unforeſeen accidents that might occur; he therefore reſolved to repair to Loches 
in perfon, there to receive the queen-mother, and conduct her to Angouleme ©. The 
court were wholly unacquainted with this intrigue; and the indolence and inattention 
: which Luines diſplayed on the occaſion proved him totally unfit for the ſtation he oc- 
3 ceupied. But one of Rueellai's ſervants who was ſent with a letter for the queen- mo- 
LE be ther from the duke of Epernon, to apprize her of the day on which the duke intend- 
5 | ed to leave Metz, conceiying the packet he was charged with to be of great import- 
3 | ance, went ſtraĩt to Paris, and offered to difcloſe to one of the favourite's attendants a ſe- 
Os cretof conſequence, on condition of receiving an adequate reward. Luines, negleQing the 
intelligence, made the ſervant wait two or three days before he admitted him to an au- 
dience. In the mean time, Du Buiſſon, a counſellor of the parliament, who was attach- 
5 ES ed to the queen - mother, being apprized of the circumſtance, found out the ſervant, and 
took the letter from him. Thus the favourite, by his indolence, loſt the . 
of diſcorering an intrigue which it only depended on himſelf to diſconcert. 


f Phe duke of Eperncn left Metz, at the head of a-bundred horſe, or e to 
ſome writers of four hundred, and haſtened to the appointed ſpot. But the queen- mo- 
ther, through the treachery of Rucellai's ſervant, had received no intelligence of his 

- motions or deſigns, for the magiſtrate into whoſe hands the duke's letter had fallen, had 
not given himſelf the trouble to forward it to her. In this ſtate of uncertainty Mary be- 

"gan to apprehend that ſhe was forſaken by the whole world; fortunately, Du Pleſſis, 
the duke's confidant, arrived very opportunely at Blois to extricate her from the em- 
barraſſment in which the was involved. All her apprehenſions vaniſhed on hearing 
that the duke was waiting for her at Loches, and, in the night of the twenty-firſt of 

February, ſhe deſcended from a window, by means of a ladder of ropes, and aecom- 

panied by the count of Breune, du Pleſſis, and three or four other perſons, took the 

road to Montrichard, where ſhe was met by the Abbe Rucellai, and the archbiſhop of 
| Toulouſe, who conducted her to Loches, with all poſſible expedition. The duke of 

Epernon gave her the meeting, at the head of one hundred and fifty horſe; and, after 

waiting two days at Loches for her retinue, ſhe retired to Augouleme, where ſe- 
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veral perſons who were diſguſted with the conduct of the n favourite went to 
make her a tender of their d | SES 


1 be court lite were - fully cotmoled: with the 8 of the carniyal.; 
and the rejoicings conſequent on the marriages of Mademoiſclle de Vendome (natural 
daughter to Henry the Fourth) with the duke of Elbeuf, elder ſon of a younger branch 
of the houſe of Guiſe; and of Chriſtina, ſecond lifter to the king, with Victor Ama- 
deus, prince of Piedmont. Satiated with the tumultuous diverſions of the capital, 


Lewis had retired to Saint-Germain en Laye, in ſearch of repoſe : but he had ſcaccely | 


arrived there when he received intelligence of his mother's evaſion. This news gave 
the greateſt uneaſineſs to the favourite, and the courtiers beheld, with malignant plea- 
ſure, the embarraſſment into which he was thrown merely by his own neglect. Con- 
vinced that Mary of Medicis and her partiſans were bent on his deſtruction, he propof- 
ed an immediate commencement of hoſtilities, and ſuggeſted the propriety of placing 
the king at the head of a powerful army in order to wage war againſt his mother. But 
this violent meaſure being ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by all the old e it was at length 
reſolved to have recoutie 1 to the arts of e | | 


| The count t of Hethane was e e diſpatched to 8 to treat _— her. c on the 
part of Lewis the Thirteenth. At his firſt interview the count was convinced that 
ſhe never would be perſuaded to abandon the duke of Epernon. The favourite, wiſhed 
to bring that nobleman to trial on an accuſation of having carried off the queen-mother, 


but the duke had taken the precaution to obtain the king's letter to his mother, by which 


he gave her permiſſion to viſit any part of the country, whenever ſhe might deem ſuch 
an excurſion neceſſary for hex health. He had alfo procured a letter from Mary her- 
ſelf, written, indeed, after, but dated before, her evaſion, in which ſhe begged his aſ- 
ſiſtance in effecting her eſcape, entreating that he would receive her at Loches, and ae- 


company her to AugoulEme. Thus any accuſation preferred againft the Duke of 


Epernon for carrying off the queen-mother muſt neceſſarily fall to the ground. That 
princeſs refuſed to liſten to any terms of accommodation, ſo long as the count of Be- 
thune perſiſted in requiring her to give up a man whom ſhe conſidered as her deliverer. 
The archbiſhop of Sens (brother to the cardinal du Perron, who had died the year” be- 
fore) was ſent as a coadjutor to the count, in the hope that, by acting in concert, 
they would the ſooner prevail on Mary to yield to the will of her 178 but the months 
of March and April were conſumed in fruitleſs negociations, and COON the 
prelate proved IP inefficacious with that of the count. ; 
3 
e Rill wed to preſs the 1 95 to 8 to extremities, ab a formidable 
military force was ordered to chaſtiſe the temerity of the duke of Epernon, who beheld - 
himſelf diſappointed by the ſupine indifference of the nobles, from which no exhorta- 


tions either of his own or his royal ally could arouſe them. The duke was ſenſible 


that alone and EPR he muſt ſoon fink in the unequal conflict; yet though both 
X 2 parties 


5 
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parties naw wiſhed for peace the negociations were ſtill flow and undeciſive. To ac- 
celerate the termination of a buſineſs, which gave Lewis great uneaſineſs, a new ne- 
gociator was employed. This was Richelieu, biſhop of Lugon, who from the place 
of his exile, ſent du Pont-Courlai, his brother-in-law, to court, to offer his fervices to: the 
King, and to requeſt permiſſion to viſit Mary of Medicis. Some writers affirm, that the pre- 
late addreſſed himfelf to Luines, who was very glad to employ a man whom he knew to 


have great influence over the queen - mother; others fay, that he applied to Deageant, 


who anxious to ſecure the ſupport of Mary, ſecretly propoſed. the | buſineſs to the king, 
who did not even impart it to his favourite o. Be that as it may, Richelieu obtained a 


- paſſport from Lewis, together with a letter for Mary, at the bottom of which the king 


wrote theſe words with his own hand“ I befeech you to give credit to all that's. writ- 
« ten above; to conſider it as expreflive of my will, ©0900 to believe that you cannot 
do me a greater pleaſure than by conforming to it.” The biſhop: had no ſooner re- 
ceived the neceſſary; inſtructions than he haſtened SSD where he experienced 
a moſt gracious reception from Mary, who conſidered him as the moſt faithful of her ſer- 
vants; and his arguments operated fo powerfully on her mind that in a few days he 
greatly weakened her confidence in the duke of Epernon and the arehbiſſiop of Fou- 
louſe. His influence alſo proved ſufficient to procure the diſmiſſion of the Abbé Ru- 
ebllai, and to render the marquis of Themines and Moſny ſuſpected by the queen- mo- 


ther, who had hitherto placed conſiderable confidence in them; fo that he remained the 


only perſon whoſe opinion ſhe conſulted, and to whom ſhe opened her mind on affairs 


of the greateſt importance. By this means the biſhop preſerved, at once, the favour 


of the court, and that of Mary, ſo that he was ſure to bart we: the een; 


In x whatſocyer manner it ra] be terminated, 


dent of the debts contrafted by the queen- mother, ſince her evaſion from Blois, and the 


— ſecutity of her revenue. But there was one other artiele which oecaſioned great difficulty. 


Mary was willing ee reſign her pretenſions to the government ef Normandy, and to 


take in lieu of it that of Anjou, which, indeed, fuited her convenienee better; ſince it 


would place her i in the vieinity of thoſe provinces, of which the dukes of Rohan, Epernon, 
5 Mayenne, and Vendsme were governors. It was not probable that thoſe noblemen 


would long ſubmit with patience to the exceſſive influence and authority enjoyed by 


Luines and his brother; and Mary relied on their aſfiſtance in caſe ſhe ſhould be driven 
to extremities by the inſolence of the favourite. But as the wiſhed to- ſecure a ſafe 


pallage 247 t e that mo town and. RE of Ps e * 


8 1 — Diageant, pag. 1 1 pour 1 Hiſtoire de France—Memoire recondite di Vit- 
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toxio Siri, tom. i. p. 623, 624. 
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| Thoſe MERA were rakes ſettled which mes: the a of IPG of * Medicis; E 
a3 Te-eftabliſhment of the duke of Epernon and the other nobles of the party; the pay- 
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and caſtle of Nantes, ſhould be ceded to her; and the king would only conſent to put 
her in poſſeſſion of Pont de Ce. At length all difficulties were removed, and it was 
reed that the king ſhould cede to his mother, beſides the government of Anjou, the 
| town and caſtle of Angers, Pont de C, and the town and caſtle of Chinon in Touraine. 
He engaged to pay four hundred men to guard theſe fortreſſes, beſides a company. , of 
gend armes, auotlier ooh e and the e pomp uſual _ 


The article which concerned a Jake of Epernon alſo gave riſe to great difficulties:- 

The king wiſhed to have it mentioned in his declaration, that he pardoned that nobleman,” 

and reſtored him to the poſſeſſion of every thing he enjoyed before the queen's evaſion- 

from Blois. But the duke poſitively refuſed to admit the inſertion of the word pardon ; | 

far from confidering himſelf in the light of a criminal ſuing for mercy; he infiſted that 

the king ſhould formally declare that in ſerving the queen- mother he had ſerved his- 
majeſty. It thus became neceſſary to concert with the duke the expreſſions that ſhould be 

employed; and the following were, after much altercation, agreed on: The king pro- 

« miſes to treat in the ſame manner as his other ſubjects, the duke of Epernon, his 

% children, and all thoſe who have ſerved the queen: mother.“ And, in the declaration | 

which was regiſtered in the parliament, the king faid, that © being welt informed that | 1 
« thoſe who had ſerved the queen his mother, had acted from the conviction that he | 
« would approve of their conduct; his majeſty would not have ſuch a conduct Toons 

« to toms as a crime, or become a One of accuſation: againſt them“?.“ Rpt 4 


he king went-as far as Tours, i in the hook eee an interview with his 2 
but the biſhop of Lugon, perceiving no probability of obtaining his wiſh of being re- 
ſtored to his: ſeat in the council; perſuaded that prineeſs not to venture any farther than 

Angers. Lewis, ſoon after this diſappointment; ſent a letter to Mary, by: the duke of 
 Montbazon, expreſſive of his earneſt defire. to maintain a good underſtanding: with her” 
in future, and requeſting ſlie would lay aſide all ſuſpicion and miſtruſt; but ſtill ſhe e - 
mained inflexible, which gave the court reaſon to aſcribe her conduct to the artifices of'* 
the biſhop of Lugon, who, they imagined, wiſhed to render himſelf the longer neceſ. 
oy to the King, by retanding his entire accommodation with the queen · mother 


"© 
The mminifiers were b in this belief hy the duke of W Wilo, on his- 
return from Angouleme, gave the king to underſtand that the difficulties which Mary 
of Medicis ſuggeſted as fufficient'to juſtify her refuſal to comply with the wiſhes of his: 
majeſty, were, in. themſelves, of little importance. She infiſted, for inſtance, on the res © 
eſtabliſhment of two captains of the guards who had followed her from Blois, and on the 
infertion of their names in the declaration e 5 the IE SL Lewis | 
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had made a promiſe to this effect, in general terms, he did not think it expedient to con- 
fide the care of his perſon to men who had juſt carried arms againſt him. The queen 
. alſo made a difficulty of giving her ſon the meeting, under pretence that, inſtead of invit- 
ing her in an obliging manner, he aſſumed the tone of command : and ſhe talked of not 
going to court until ſhe had taken poſſeſſion of Angers. The miſtruſt and artifice diſ- 
played in theſe frivolous objections were attributed to the biſhop of Lugon. The firm- 
neſs of Mary, however, prevailed, and the two captains were reinſtated, although they 
had, without permiſhion, followed the duke of Epernon to Metz, with the greater part 
of their men. It was ſome time before the king would conſent to this; but he, at 
length, ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded by Luines, who wiſhed to convince the queen- 
mother, that he was ready to ſerve her to the utmoſt of his power, and thereby to ſecure 
her ſupport againſt the prince of Conde, who had reaſon to complain of ind ſo long 
detained i in confinement. 4 : 
At length the 8 left Angouleme, on the twenty- ninth of Auguſt, with a 
retinue of five hundred perſons, and repaired to Couſieres, a ſeat of the duke of Mont- 
bazon's, in the vicinity of Tours, where ſhe had an interview with the king. Both 
mother and ſon exhibited the ſtrongeſt marks of affection at this meeting, and all paſt 
differences appeared to be conſigned to eternal oblivion. Lewis granted Mary all her de- 
mands, and received the archbiſhop of Toulouſe, who had accompanied her on her jour- 
ney, with kindneſs and attention. The whole court then Tepaired to Tours, where. 
they ſtaid till the end of September, when the king returned to Ferit, and the ee 


mother repaired to Angers, 


5 8 to Mary's departure, Luines, on ET king had recently conferred the 
title of duke, had a private conference with her, in the hope of diſcovering her ſenti- 
ments with regard to the releaſe of the prince of Conde. But as ſhe refuſed to enter 
into any explanation on the ſubject, and as the duke could not detain Conde any longer 

in priſon withont exciting a general murmur throughout the kingdom, he thought it 
would be politic to gain the friendſhip of the prince, by promoting his liberation. He 
was the more eaſily perſuaded to adopt this reſolution, 4s it was reported that the Pro- 
teſtants were about to preſent a remonſtrance to the king, on the ſubject of the prince's 
captivity ; beſides, he now thought the authority of Conde would be neceſſary to coun- 
_ terhalance that of the queen-mother, on whole profeſſions of friendſhip he placed but 
little reliance. He, therefore, went to Vincennes, about the middle of October, and 


4 delivered to the prince a letter from the king, informing him that he was at liberty: at the 


ſame time Luines made Conde an offer of his ſervices, and aſked for his protection in re- 
turn, which the prince readily promiſed. The latter was reinſtated in his government of 
Berri, and had all his places and penſions reſtored to him: he was even admitted into the 
privy council, at the inſtigation of Luines, who ſeemed to pay him the greateſt deference 
— and Ls Both the 1 885 and the duke were of opinion that Mary of Medicis 
| ſhould 


* 
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ſhould be drawn to court as ſoon as poffible, that ſhe might be prevented foi forming a 
freſh party in the ſtate. But the more that princeſs was prefſed to return, the more pre- 
texts did ſhe nd for remaining wire ſhe Was. 


A. D. 1620. That diſcord which had interrupted the tranquillity of France, was 


diffuſed more widely, and was productive of more fatal conſequences in the ſeveral 
principalities of the German empire. The oppoſition to the houſe of Auſtria was in- 
flamed by religious enthuſiaſm ; the ſtates of Bohemia having taken arms againft the 
emperor Mathias, continued their revolt againſt his ſucceſſor, Ferdinand the Second, and 
claimed the obſervance of all the edicts enacted in favour of the new religion, together 


with the reſtoration of their ancient laws and conſtitution. The ſurrounding princi- 


palities, Sileſia, Moravia, Luſatia, Auſtria, and the kingdom of Hungary, took part 
in the quarrel ; and each, in its turn, experienced all the horrors and calamities of 


civil war. 


Ferdinand; bold and haughty, diſdained to conciliate, by lenient . thofs diſ- 
affected ſpirits he aſpired to chaſtiſe by arms. With the aſſiſtance of his own lubjects, 
who profeſſed the ancient religion, and the alliance of the neighbouring Catholic princes, 


he beheld his armies ſwelled by the acceſſion of the Proteſtant elector of Saxony, the 


ſwift cavalry of Poland, and the veteran infantry of Spain. To reſiſt ſo formidable a 
confederacy, the ſtates of Bohemia determined alſo to implore the protection of foreign 


powers, and they caſt their eyes on Frederic, elector palatine, who, as ſon-in-law to the 
king of England, and nephew to prince Maurice, whoſe authority was become almoſt 


abſolute in the United Provinces, might, from his own ample dominions, and the great- 


neſs of his connections, be able to defend the Proteſtant cauſe, and the liberties of Bo- 


hemia againft the hoſtile attempts of the houſe of Auſtria. 


The elector e ſtimulated by the His and ambition of DIY 3 the crown 
which the ſtates, in the hour of diſtreſs, had been induced to offer him, and marched into 
Bohemia to the ſupport of his new ſubje&ts. But his raſh reſolution was difapproved by 
James and Maurice; and the former reſtraining the ardour of his people, and impreſſed. 
with an exalted idea of the rights of kings, refuſed to countenance the revolted ſubjects 
of the houſe of Auftria®: The elector, defeated in the great and deciſive battle of 
Prague, fled with his family into Holland; and Spinola entering the palatinate, notwith- 
ſtanding the efforts of the Proteſtant princes of Germany, and a regiment of two thou- 


ſand four hundred Engliſh, commanded by the brave Sir Horace Vere , in a ſhort time 


| made himſelf maſter of the greateſt part of that N 
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1 had made ſuch a rapid progreſs in France, that moſt of the nobility were 
overwhelmed with debts; the king, therefore, in order to remedy this evil, renewed | 
the ſumptuary laws enacted by his predeceſſors, and forbade the -uſe of embroidered 
cloaths, and all ſuperfluous embelliſhments of dreſs. The ordonnance paſſed for this 
purpoſe was dated the eighth. of 18 and 8 in the en the ſixteenth 


: of March. 


As the king 8 coffers! were as apy as the purſes of the nobility, it became neceſ- 
ſary to adopt ſome means of re- filling them. Several pecumary edicts, therefore, were 
framed for this purpoſe, and among others one by which all attornies were compelled to 
purchaſe their places. Such a regulation could not fail to produce a confi derable reve- 
nue; but the miniftry were afraid that great obſtacles to its verification would be raiſed 
by! the parliament. The event juſtified their apprehenfions. The magiſtrates, | conceiv- 
ing the edict to be partial and oppreſſi ve, poſitively refuſed to regiſter it, notwithſtanding 
the moſt peremptory orders from the king. Enraged at their reſiſtance, Lewis went to 
the parliament in perſon, on the eighteenth of February, attended by his brother, the 
duke of Anjou, the prince of Conde, and the count of Soiſſons, in order to enforce, 
by his b W . which his mandates had failed to ſecure * T 


The e boch occaſion, diſplayed 2 that Rem courage; and unſhaken integrity 
which fo well became their ſtations. Du Vair, Keeper. of the ſeals, was the only perſon 


_ whodeviated from that line of conduct which duty preſcribed ; thereby forfeiting his repu- 


tation for probity, to which be was indebted for the elevated poſt which he now enjoyed. 
In order to acquire a better title to a biſhoprick which he held without performing any 
eu function, Du Vair aſpired to obtain a cardinal's hat; for, which purpoſe he 
had devoted himſelf wholly to the duke of Luines. Farther to ingratiate himſelf with 
the favourite, he expatiated, with great energy, in the parliament, on the abſolute er 


1 l { Kg 270 r rand n peat freedom, the reſiſtance of the a oF ei 


4 You may eien one or two . if y you pleaſe,” —ſaid Du Vair FAO 
magiſtrares—* but if the king does not chuſe to attend to them, it is your duty to pay 


_ <© bim implicit obedience. The parliaments are eſtabliſhed for the purpoſe of rendering 


« the ſovereign authority of the king more ſupportable to the people, and not for the 
<<< puf poſe of reſiſting His power. Whoever . aſſerts the contrary, proclaims himſelf a 
4 foot or à rebel. As our kings, by a prudent condeſcenſion, have ſubmitted their or- 


© & donnances and their edicts to the examination of the parliament, they may deprive. it 


79h of that privilege whenever e W Won obſtinate ee 


95 Contin. de Mezerai, tom. i. p. 180. 96 Gramond, Hiſtoria Galliz, lid. v. Pieces Curienſss durant le 


Regne du Connetable n P- 35, 36, W TO 1620. 
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«© the edit which his Wen has ſent you, ſets a tio example. Ts it your wiſh 


4 to teach the people that the king's will may be reſi ſted, and that the edicts derive all 


« their authority from the conſent of the_parliament?” Du Vair finiſhed his ſpeech 
by threatening with the effects of the king's e all who ſhould perks in their 


refuſal to obey his orders. 


Theſe threats, however, proved inſufficient to reſtrain the honeſt indignation of Ver- 
dun, firſt preſident of the parliament of Paris, who convinced the world, on this pcca- 
ſion, that the generous ſentiments of the ancient Gallic freedom were not yet extinct 
in the hearts of the principal magiſtrates. He frankly declared that the compliance of the 
parliament was the effect of violence. Sire,” —ſaid. he, with becoming firmneſs and 
gravity—“ it is with extreme regret we > ſee you diſpoſed, from the neceſſitous ſtate of 
your affairs, to deprive your parliament of its ancient right to take cognizance of the 
« wants of the ſtate, and to deliberate on the edicts ſubmitted to its examination. As | 
« your refuſal to ſubmit to this law, inviolably obſerved by your predeceſſors, at every 
« period of the monarchy, i is a preſage of the decline and diminution of your royal au- 
« thority, we ſhall, in future, redouble our vows for the proſperity of your reign. We 
« ſhall pray to God, ſire, to render you ſenſible of the prejudice done to the majeſty of the 
« ſovereign by the authors of theſe violent councils. And ſince it is not in our power 
« to prevent their pernicious confequences, we ſhall inſert in our regiſters, in diſcharge 
« of our duty to God and our king, the names and quality of thole n who have 
% adviſed you to e our juſt remonſtrances: | 


This ſpirited W was ably-ſupported tos the fe Servin, wha, Hs 


eſtabliſhing the inconteſtible right of the parliament to examine the king's edicts, and to 
oppoſe, with becoming reſpect, ſuch as to them appeared contrary to the public welfare, 
thus addreſſed his youthful ſovereign :—* Thaſe who have adviſed your majeſty to regiſ- 
« ter this edit, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of your parliament, have only ſhewn 
you, Sire, the greatneſs of your power; a point on which we agree with them. But 
** they ought, at the ſame time, to have pointed out what juſtice and clemency require 
« of you. It is a ſtrange thing that theſe men ſhould have neglected to repreſent to 
you the miſery of the people, in whoſe behalf we preſent our remonſtrances ! What 


« pretence is there for augmenting the ſubſidies and impoſts at a time when they ought 


to be diminiſhed? Does your majeſty wiſh to oblige your ſubjects to quit their pro- 
«« perty and their country, in order to repair to foreign kingdoms, where they may meet 
with more tranquillity and indulgence?” Luines, who had accompanied the king to 
the parliament, had the farther mortification to hear the advocate · general obſerve, that 


the perſons who adviſed the king to impoſe theſe extraordinary” taxes were anxious to 
profit by Wan 


4 
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The duke of-Luines enraged with the parliament” for ſpeaking witk fuch freedom, 
and ſtill more for their refleftions upon himſelf, perſuaded the king to fend for the leading 
members the next day, and give them a ſevere reprimand. When the magiſtrates came 
into the royal prefence, the keeper of the ſeals, who had previouſly received his inſtruc- 


tions from the favourite, ſaid . Fhe annals of hiſtory. afford not a ſingle inſtance of 


* magiſtrates- having ſpoken to their ſovereign with ſuch boldneſs and temerity as you 
« diſplayed in your ſpeeches of yeſterday. The patience with which his majeſty bore it 
ought to cenvince you that he has more clemency and goodneſs than any of his prede- 
4 ceflors. But let me remind you that the ancient magiſtrates never forgot themſelves 
« ſo far as you have done. The parliament has no other authority than what the king 
« pleaſes to give it.. If you once ſeparate your intereſts from thoſe of the king, your 
:<. weakneſs will be expofed, and you will become objects of contempt.” The firft preſi- 
dent was about to reply to this ſpeech ſo replete with falſe maxims, fulfome adulation, and 
(Beals inſolence, but he was interrupted. by the keeper of the 8 my e e ee 


were all compelled to retire. 


The power,and influence of the duke of Luines ſeemed daily to acquire freſh force; 


but the unlimited favour he enjoyed encreaſed the murmurs of diſcontent among the 
great. The queen - mother, too; offended at a· declaration made to the king, in favour 
af the prince of Conde, which ſeemed to caſt a cenſure on thoſe who had been inſtru - 
mental to his impriſonment, and at the oreation of five-and-fifty knights of the Holy 
Ghoſt, without her participatien or knowledge, ſtill perſiſted in her refuſal to repair to 
court. The dukes of Nemours and Vendome left Paris in the month of June, and haſten- 
ed to Angers to join the party of the queen - mother. The favourite was apprized- of the 
_ Intention of the counteſs of Soiſſons to follow them, with her ſon, Lewis of Bourbon, and 
the count of Saint Aignan; but, confident of his power, he neglectedthe intelligence, and 
gave them ample time to ſecure their retreat. The dukes of Nevers, Rohan, and Retz 


a : | likewiſe offered their ſervices to Mary: the duke of Epernon once more declared in her 


| favour ;' and the queen-mother, aſſuming the tone of independence; and ſtimulated by the 
artful and-intereſted ſuggeſtions of Richelieu, proclaimed her refolution never to conſent 
to any future treaty, unkefs guaranteed by the 1 E wan e N e 
r 1 


5 7 the We the ee nobility, the prince of Conde: Wia mot alone, 
n where there was no one but Luines to counter- balance his authority. The 
king paid no attention to buſineſs; he had neither ſuffteient reſolution to adopt any de- 
eiuve meaſure, nor ſufficient firmneſs to make himſelf reſpected. He wantedłta miniſter 
poſſeſſed of thoſe qualities in which he himſelf was defective. All the nobility who 
were acquainted with his weakneſs, aſpired to the poſt; and it was this univerſal ſpirit 
of emulation which occaſioned thoſe diviſions that continued to prevail in the kingdom, 


n ſuch time as I miniſter appeared, who, by his abſolute aſcendancy. oyer-the mind of 
< | his 


RY; 
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. 
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his maſter, found himſelf in a ſituation to Wer all thoſe who laid claim to a prices; 


tion of the ſupreme authority. 


The Auen mother 8 party, at this period etl to 5 be the Rrongeſt; All th; mari- 


time provinces, from Dieppe to the Garonne, were in the hands of the malecontents, whe ., 


had at their diſpoſal many places of conſequence. in the kingdom, and a great number 
of officers of approved courage and experience. The duke of Longueville was maſter of 
Normandy: Dreux, La'Fert6-Bernard, Perche, and a great part of Maine acknowledged 
the authority of the count of Soiſſons: the mareſchal Bois-Dauphin held Chateau- 
Gontier, and Sable, with all the country near the banks of the rivers Sarte and 


Mayenne. The duke of Vendòme commanded the courſe of the Loire to a con- 


| Gderable diſtance, and Angers, and Pont de Cc, both ſituated on that river, were 


Holden by the queen-mother, The dukes of Tremouille and Retz were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Poitou and Brittany: the duke of Rohan was governor of Saint Jean D' An- 
geli: the duke of Epernon commanded in Augoumois and Saintonge: and the duke of 
Mayenne in Bourdeaux and the province of Guienne. Many other noblemen, of the 
firſt diſtinction in the kingdom, who founded the moſt ſanguine hopes of preferment on 
the weakneſs of their ſovereign, held various ſtrong fortreſſes, and were diſpoſed to pro- 


fit by the preſent diſſentions. But the very circumſtance which ſeemed to conſtitute 
the principal ſupport of the party, proved the cauſe of its ruin. So many perſons were 


. in it. that it was ans impoſſible to reconcile ſuch a e of e 9”, 


1 7 2 14 
N 


Nor was ke ous which Mary eſpouſed udinjaced by. the FA es ſhe. 1 010 in 


the biſhop of Lugon: that prelate, intent on the accompliſhment of his own ambitious 
projets, paid but little attention to the real intereſts of his miſtreſs. He had ſtrenuouſly 
oppoſed her return to court: he now prevented her from liſtening to any farther terms 


of accommodation; and by his inſidious perſuaſions ſhe was induced to reject the ſalu- 


tary couneil of the duke of. Epernon, who ſtrenuouſly adviſed an immediate junction of 
her troops with thoſe of the duke of Mayenne, which, forming an army of five- 


and- thirty thouſand men, might afford effectual protection to the queen- mother at 
Angers, and extort from the favourite ſome reaſonable terms for the malecontents. 
Richelieu appears to have adopted the plan of promoting his own elevation by betraying 


2 * 


his patroneſs, and by reducing to the diſeretion of the king, or, rather, of the miniſter, all 


the nobility Who had declared in her favour. Actuated by this motive, he dreaded thie 
ſiagacity and penetration of the dukes of Mayenne and Epernon; and reſolved, if poſi- 
dle, to keep them at a diſtance from Mary: ſovereign arbiters of the reſolutions of her 
council, they would inevitably have fruſtrated the inſidious machinations of this inte- 

1 nen, The queen- mother had engaged not to negociate with 5 king without 
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the conſent of theſe noblemen; whereas the object of Richelieu was ta compel her to 
conclude a peace as ſoon as the favourite ſhould promiſe ta reſtore her a part of her au- 
thority at court, and to procure for him a cardinal's hat. Deſpairing to effect the 
downfall of Luines, he aimed at the acquiſition of his friendſhip; flattering himſelf 
that, as ſoon as he ſhould have attained to the dignity of cardinal, the queen-mother, 
intent on introducing her own dependents into the council, would aſſiſt him in ſup- 
planting the cardinal of Retz; and that the favourite, whoſe ſagacity was not very pro- 2 
found, would conſent to his elevation, on condition that he would unite: his intereſts EM 
with thoſe of Luines. Richelieu might have gained ſome of his ends, by ſupporting | 
the meaſures: concerted. for effecting the humiliation of the duke of Luines: but his 
deſigns were ſo extenſive, that he was fearful of rendering himſelf odious to the young 
monarch; and he thought to pleaſe Lewis by ſparing his favourite. An intrigue thus in- 

d tricate, by which ſo many perſons were to be deceived, required the exertion: of ſuperior 
talents, and thoſe talents of a peculiar caft: ſuch Richelieu poſſeſſed ; but though he diſ- 
played uncommon addreſs in the management of this i the ppg of e 


8 N him 1 8. ba e all the een —_— | 7 
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. ever e in bis 8 and timid i in his 3 ould e ſuffered | 
the fair opportunity” of humiliating his enemies, which now preſented itſelf to his ac- I 
ceptanee, to eſcape, but for the judicious remonſtrances of the prince of Condé, who re- 4 
preſented, in the council, the neceffity of diligence and activity in-cruſhing a faction at 8 
its birth. He was of opinion that his majeſty ſnould enter Normandy before the duke 
of Longueville had time to forgify himſelf: that after ſecuring a proviuce fo truly im- 
portant, as well from its wealth and extent, as from its vicinity to the capital, he ſhould - 
immediately advance againſt the queen- mother: that, by ſeizing the only paſs that 
princeſs poſſeſſed on the Loire, the king would reduce her to the neceſſity of throwing 
herſelf upon his mercy. The prince adopted a ſingular mode of enforcing his advice: 
It is with infinite regret” —ſaid Conde—* that 1 find myſelf obliged to recall to your 
% majeſty's recollection a circumſtance which I could wiſh, for ever to efface from your 
% mind. Seduced by evil advice, I withdrew from court with ſome others of the nobi- 
« lity, with the intention of taking up arms; and we. muſt inevitably have been loſt 
% without reſource, if your majeſty had advanced towards the province of Champagne, 
« unattended by any other troops than thoſe of your houſhold, as M. Villeroi and other 
5 % members of the council propoſed. The queen- mother, I conſeſs, is more powerful 
1 : 7 than we were at that time; but ſhe has not concerted her meaſures with greater pru- 
«+ dence.. Thoſe who have declared againſt you are far from being united among 
* F eee on 135 15 may ene e ne iid ne A 
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Thefe arguments proving convincive to the favourite, he perſuaded the king: to follow the 
1 5 's advice. 


Orders were e diſpatched to the duke of Chevreuſe, and the mareſchal de 
Themines, to oppoſe the duke of Epernon in the Limouſin, and the duke of Mayenne : 
in Guienne. The ceunt of Rochefoucaut, governor of Poitiers, was appointed to 
make head againſt the duke of Rohan in Poitou. The marquis of Courtenvaux was ſent 
into Lorraine to watch the motions of the queen-mother : the duke of Nevers and the 
mareſchal de Vitri were ordered to act againſt the marquis de Ja Valette, who com- 

manded in Metz, during the abſence of his father, the duke of Epernon; and to 
prevent the entrance of the troops, raiſed for the ſervice of Mary, into Champagne. The 
duke of Guiſe was ſent into Provence, with orders to cooperate with the mareſchal de- 
Leſdiguieres, in caſe the duke of Montmorenci ſhould declare, in Languedoc, in fa- 
your of the queen-mother. Laſtly, Baſſompierre, colonel-general of the Swiſs, had 
inſtructions to eollect the troops that were diſperſed in the different towns of Cham-/;/ 

pagne, and to join, with the utmoſt expedition, the main army which the prince of Conde 
was deſtined to command, under the king, in the egen of 1 eaferale 


The IRE e cok, 1 precautions, ſent fon all the magiſtrates of Paris; N | 
after declaring” his intention of marching into Normandy, ſtrongly recommended to- 
them the preſervation. of the metropolis, in which he meant to leave the queen, the 
chancellor, and a part of the council; while the keeper of the ſeals, and a ſelect num- 
ber of ſtate-counſellors, and maſters of requeſts, were deſtined to. accompany hint. Ver- 
dun, firſt preſident of the parliament, and Servin, advocate-general, perſuaded: that the 
chief object of the war was the defence of a worthleſs favourite, after thanking! his. 
majeſty for the confidence he placed in his parliament; and making freſh proteſta- 
tions of fidelity, ſaid—* We have only to intreat you, fire, to take ſuch; meaſures: 
as are moſt conducive to the tranquillity of the ſtate, and the welfare of your ſub- 
« jects; to avert, as far as poſſible, the diſaſters of civil war, and to conſider that the 
queen, your mother, a prince of your blood, and ſeveral officers of your crown, are 
10 involved i in this nnn ra | 


12 len Paris, on the ſeventh. of f July, ene by Gaſton; Juke of Anjou; ; 
the prince of Conde, and many of the noblility ;. and followed by an army, conſiſting of 
eight thouſand: foot, and eight hundred horſe®, He was received at Rouen, amidſt the 
acclamations of the people; and the day after his arri val in the capital of Normandy, he 
went to the parliament, where the keeper of the ſeals harangued the magiſtrates; ex- 
paining every tranſaction which had occurred ſince Mary's retreat to Angouleme ; ex- 
e on the * 8 Kindneſs to. his mother, and on the tender affection which he 


0 Hiſtoire de Louis XII, par Bernard, liv. 3—Memorie recondite, P. 128, 129. 
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ſtill bore her. Du Vair then obſerved, that as the duke of Longueville had failed te 
comply with his majeſty's orders to meet him, on his entrance into Normandy, he had 
deprived him of his government till ſuch time as he ſhould appear in his preſence and 
juſtify his conduct. Several other officers, who had followed the fortunes of the e 


and retired 15 him to Dieppe, were diſmiſſed at-the ſame time. 


| 8 was ſo ſtrongly fortified that the king did not even think of beet it, but 

led his troops to Caen, the inhabitants of which city were greatly haraſſed by the at- 
tacks of an officer named Prudent, on whom the grand- prior of France had beſtowed 
the government of the citadel. The marquis de Praſlin was diſpatched with the van- 
guard of the army, to ſummons the citadel to ſurrender; but Prudent, unſedueed by 
promiſes, and unawed by threats, made a long and obſtinate reſiſtance, nor, till the king 
had ſummoned him for the third time, could he be Prevailed on. ber! oo up a-place _ 


es been confided to his honour. I Ger 5: 


| e eee 
A the 4 if was on \ his march to Caen, a letter was bröbzut him en Nis 1 
which he refuſed to open, ſaying he knew the contents, as well as by whom and for 
what purpoſe it was compoſed. This letter was drawn up in the ſtile of a manifeſto: 
« The real cauſe of the civil war — ſaid Mary is the arrogance and temerity of 
r the duke of Luines, which have become inſupportable to every body. He diſtributes, 
<« at his pleaſure, the firſt offices of the ſtate ; he promotes the elevation of the vileſt depen- 
, dents; in ſhort, he has the abſolute diſpoſal of every thing. Not-content with treat- 
e ing with contempt the firſt nobles of the realm, he has had the audacity to culumni- 
ate me in the declaration he extorted from you in favour of the prince of Conde. 
J am not diſpleaſed 1 with you for having releaſed from confinement the firſt prince of 
<<, your; blood, nor does the circumſtance of his being indebted for his liberty to the 
« duke of Luines afford me the leaſt mortification. The duke wiſhes to excite the in- 
66 3 dignation « of the prince of Conde againſt me; and that indignation might appear juſt, 
had the. charge which gave riſe to it any foundation in truth: bat you know, and the 
5 85 duke of Luines i is well apprized of the fact, that all the members of your council 
,.% were of opinion it was neceſſary to arreſt the prince of Conde. Why, then, ſhould 
. I be. made ref) ponſible for a tranſaction, which took STO by on unanimous confent 


=, of Mos miniſters of ſtate? 4 | | „ 


| "« 1 was no 'wiſe concerned” pred e in the e fight fie the: princes: ld 4 no- 

85 « piepen who have withdrawn themſelves from court. Their views and mine are, 
40 probably, very different. In one thing, however, we agree: in our complaints ofthe con- 
&« duct of the duke of Luines. Since he wiſhes tooppreſs me, as well as the reſt, I am ob- 
„ liged to join them for our common defence. Far from fulfilling the promiſe you made 
«© me of preſcribing limits to the fortune of Luines, you ſuffer him to aſſume an au- 


Þ thority equal to your own. It is not juſt that a new comer ſhould ne to . 
« ble 
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er ble the, firſt perſons in the ſtate, in order to raiſe himſelf over their heads. I entertain 

er for you thoſe ſentiments of affection and reſpect which it is my duty to entertain for 
% my ſon and my ſovereign. The grand object of my wiſhes and my prayers is the 
« proſperity of your reign and the welfare of your ſubjects. One thing alone drives 
« me to deſpair... My juſt defires will never be accomplithed fo long-as: you ſhall eon- 

«-tinue: to reſign all your authority to another. I have many things to ſay to you on 
er that ſubject; but it is impoſſible to enter into an explanation, until the duke of Luines 
„ is removed from about your perſon .“ Mary of Medicis alſo wrote letters tao the 


en ene but they were all ſent by the magiſtrates to the king. . 
The reduction of the citadel 'of 2255 proved highly detrimental to the afflirs Hp the 

Wa pe The whole: province of Normandy ſubmitted+to-the' king, with the 

ſingle exception of Dieppe, -whither the duke of Longueville had retired; and even that 
nobleman himſelf wrote a refpe&tful and: ſubmiſſive letter ts Lewis, promiſing not to un- 
dertake anything prejudicial to his ſervice. It now became a matter of diſpute in the 
conneil, whether Lewis ſhould returnj to- the capital, or endeavour to improve his ſuc» 
ceſs. + The prince of Condé maintained the latter opinion; he inſiſted that the king 
ſhould immediately march towards Alengon, take the places belonging to the count of 
Zoiſſons in the province of Maine, and then proceed to the reduction of Pont de Ce, 

which would enable him to cut off all communication between the den- methet and 


| 0p nee Ae and Mayenne... 


The caslinal * FARES having obſerved that decency required the king coal at leaſt 
refrain from attacking Alencon, which belonged to his mother, the prince of Condé re- 
plied, that the cardinal, in his affected delicacy towards Mary, was actuated by a con- 
Cern for the intereſts a his kinſman, the duke of Retz, who had declared in her 
favour. . You are afraid —faid the prince, in preſencę of the king that if the queen- 
% mother's Ern once dined, your nephew will ſhare the fate of the other malecon- - 
" tents.” Sir, retorted the cardinal-—* I am the king's ſervant; nor do I deny thar I am + 
„ alſo the far ant of the queen- mother. But, at the ſame time, I know the difference 
4 between the fealty I owe the former and the reſpect which 1 am obliged to preſerve 
e for the latter. And I ſhall never ſubject myſelf to the reproach of having joined any 
« party hoſtile to the king, nor of having been too indulgent to thoſe who have taken up 
« arms againſt him, whatever conſanguinity may ſubſiſt between them and me. 
The pride and imperious manner of the prince of Conde proved highly pre judicial to his 
deſigns. The cardinal de Retz and the other confidents of the duke of Luines per- 
ſuaded that miniſter that it was his intereſt to prevent the too great humiliation of the 
en on whoſe ruin the prince of Condé, they averred, had founded his hopes 
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of attaining to the poſſeſſion of abſolute power; and they adviſed him to court the fa- 
your of the biſhop of Lucon, who would not fail to procure for him the friendſhip of 


Mary. 


The bre ſeemed to reliſh this advice, and to 408 no objection to entering into 
a ſecret negociation with Richelieu, and, to give that prelate freſh aſſurances of obtain- 
ing for him a cardinal's hat. Alike timid in certain parts of their conduct, and alike 
ardent in the purſuit of perſonal aggrandizement, a ſpirit of rivalſhip had engendered a 
ſpirit of hatred between them; yet were they led by their paſſions to court an union 
with each other: the duke being anxious to make a friend of the queen-mother, and 
the biſhop, to attain to the dignity of cardinal *. The latter was apprehenſive that as 
ſoon as Mary ſhould find herſelf incapable of reſiſting the arms of her ſon, ſhe would 
throw herſelf upon the protection of the dukes of Mayenne and Epernon ; and, in caſe 
a peace ſhould enſue, that he ſhould loſe the reward of his ſervices. The former was loth 
to ſtake his authority on the uncertain events of a war; convinced, that any check the 
king might receive would be ſolely imputed to him, while the prince of Conde would 
not fail to claim all the honour that would reſult from a ſucceſsful termination of the 
_ conteſt. The only conſideration which reſtrained the favourite from making an immedi. 
ate application to Richelieu, was the dread that that prelate, after he had obtained the 
rank of cardinal, would afpire to the poſt of prime miniſter. But this apprehenſion. 
was ſoon removed by his friends, who repreſented the importance of gaining time by an 
accommodation with Richelieu; and the facility of retarding his promotion, by ſecret 
intrigues at the court of Rome. The negociation, therefore, was immediately opened; 
the favourite engaged to procure the cardinal's hat; and the ng. e e 1 deliver 
up his miſtreſs on the king's nn at Pont de Ce. a 


Meanwhile Lewis, having received a W isſeessend of e the com- 
- mand of the mareſchal de Baſſompierre, who had taken the town of Dreux on Oy 
march to join the king, publiſhed a declaration, in which the conduct of the queen- 
mother was aſeribed to the evil advice of the malecontents; and in which the count and 
counteſs of Soiſſons; the duke of Vendome and his brother, the grand-prior of France; 
the: dukes of Mayenne, Nemours, Longueville, Rohan, Tremouille, Epernon, Retz, 
and Roannez; the mareſchal de Bois-Dauphin ; the count of Candale; the marquis de 

la Valette; the archbiſhop of Toulouſe; and all other perſons engaged in the party of 
Mary of Medicis, were declared rebels aud traitors, unleſs. they ſhould lay down their 
arms before the expiration of a month, and deſiſt from all leagues and aſſociations as 

well within as without the kingdom. This declaration was regiſtered with ener 
in the parliament, on the ſixth of Auguſt. | 
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Mary, greatly atoms med at the perſeverance of her ſon in his ie of attacking 
her, ſubmitted to the diſcuſſion of her council, whether it would be beſt for her to watt 
his approach with the force ſhe had {till left, conſiſting of eight thouſand foot and fifteen. 
hundred horſe, and which ſhe daily expected to be ſtrengthened by the junction of a 
body of troops under the count of Soiſſons, and the duke of Rohan; or, leaving a ſtrong - 
garriſon in Angers and Pont de Cé, to join the dukes of Epernon and Mayenne, who 
could muſter an army of thirty thouſand men. The great ſuperiority of the king's forces 
was ſufficient to ſhew the neceſſity of deciding in favour of this latter meaſure ;, but 
Richelieu, intent on the accompliſhment of his own deſigns, artfully diſſuaded the 
queen- mother from paſſing the Loire. * So long as you remain here, madam, —ſaid 


' he—* you will be the arbiter of peace and of war; but if you throw yourſelf into the 


« arms of the dukes of Mayenne and Epernon, they will give law to you, and compel 
* you to ſubmit to their own terms . Theſe inſinuations had the deſired. effect on 
the mind of Mary, who was naturally imperious and fond of independence: and; the 
biſhop, of Lugon was thenceforth entruſted with the abſolute management of her af- 
fairs. He had taken care that Pont de Ce ſhould be wholly unprovidedwith ammunition.; * 
and he had placed his own friends, relatives, and dependants, at the head of the troops, 
Meanwhile, | the duke of Bellegarde, the archbiſhop of Sens, and father Berulle were 
ſent to inform the king that his mother was willing to open à negociation with him: 
one obſtacle, however, occurred, which at firſt appeared inſurmountable. Lewis con- 
ſented to grant favourable e to his mother, and to pardon the count and coun- 
teſs of Soiſſons; but he inſiſted that all the other malecontents ſhould ſubmit -them- 
ſelves to his mercy : whereas Mary demanded that 1 en 1 ae YT: 5 5 dane | 


ſhould be included j in the terms of the treaty, * 


It now became an objec̃t of diſcuſſion in the council, be the king mould 1d dene 
diately beſiege the city of Angers, or firſt attempt the reduction of Pont de Cẽ; but 
Lewis himſelf, apprized of the intrigues of his favourite with the biſhop of Luçon, 
put a ſtop to the debates, by declaring, that the reſpect he had for his mother would not 
permit him to lay ſiege to a town which ſhe had choſen for her reſidence.” And while 


the duke of Bellegarde amuſed Mary by propoſing conditions of peace; Bafſomy ietre and 5 


ſome other officers of the king's army advanced within a league of Pont de Ce.” Pfestiüg 
with no reſiſtance, they continued their march; and having driven five thouſand of tlie 
queen's troops from the entrenchments, they i them into the town; which they | 
ſecured without farther difficulty... The duke of Retz, who had been entruſted with 
the defence of the place, firſt retired. into. the citadel, but rang, ſurrendered that fortteſs 5 


$33: Ca 17-16; 
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* the felt ſummons, he mounted his horſe, and haſtened to Join the | am: at 
Angers “. | 


The duke of Bellegarde 3 at this con juncture, with the treaty of 8 which 
had been concluded and ſigned the day before; and as he complained of the. conduct of 
Baſſompierre in attacking the queen's troops, after the concluſion of the peace, he was 
told by the prince of Conde that he had no one to reproach but himſelf, fince it was his 
duty to have made more expedition. Thrown into the utmoſt conſternation by the 
unenpected defeat of her forces, Mary immediately called a council of her friends, who 
adviſed her to paſs the Loire, and effect a junction with the dukes of Mayenne and 
Epernon; but Richelieu immediately communicated her intentions to the duke of 
Luines, who ſent detachments of cavalry to ſecure all the paſſes, and to intercepther on the 
read 5. Finding her ſchemes thus fruſtrated, ſhe no longer thought of reſiſtance, but re- 
ſol ved to ſubmit to the will of her ſon. Lewis, meanwhile, had entered Pont de Ce, 

where he expreſſed his aſtoniſhment at finding all the ſhops open, and the whole town 
as quiet and tranquil as in the midſt of peace: he was not aware that the people inte- 
reſted themſelves but little in diſputes which originated in his own weakneſs, and the ob- 
ject of which was to decide whether the kingdom ſhould be xd in His name, by 
vis Tron or his mother. : : ; 


The king infec Mary of Medicis that ſhe might command ks own terms, with 
regard to what immediately concerned herſelf: but that it was his intention to make 
her partiſans feel the weight of his authority. This however was but a mere threat : 
- as the duke of Luines, fearful of enereaſing the reſentment of his numerous enemies, 
had diſpoſed him to grant a pardon to all the principal nobility. The Abbe Rucellai, 
ta whoſe opinion he paid great deference, had perſuaded the favourite that if he wiſhed 
to avoid the fate of Conchini, he ſhould be ſtudious to enlarge the circle of his friends. 

Lewis, therefore, granted a general amneſty to all who ſhould lay down their arms, 
ere the expiration of a week; but he refuſed to reſtore the malecontents to the places 
w bich he had taken from them during the war. The treaty of Angoul&me was con- 
- firmed; and the priſoners of war, at the particular requeſt of Mary 'of Medicis, were 
releaſed by the king. By a fecret article, Lewis engaged to apply to the pope for a car- 

"dinal's hat for the biſhop of Lucon, after he ſhould have obtained that favour for the arch- 
biſhop of Toulouſe, who had the firſt promiſe. Thus was one of the moſt powerful factions 
ever formed in France cruſhed by the intrigues of Richelien and the duke of Luines; 
While Mary, fo far from ſuſpeRing the integrity of her miniſter, was the firſt to fue 

tor his N and to end him a ſeat in the council, a diſtinction to which he had 
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long aſpired. Nay, ſo profound was the diſſimulation of that prelate, that ſhe was even 
led to believe that her affairs would proſper better, if her own miniſter was cloſely 


united to the favourite, whoſe deſtruction, but a ſhort time before, ſhe had eagerly 
ſought. To promote this union a marriage was negociated between Combalet, nephew 
to the duke of Luines, and Vignerod Pontcourlai, niece to the biſhop of Lugon ; and 
Mary of Medicis e to beſtow a portion on the bride, of two hundred thouſand 


livres “. 


The treaty of a being finally „ the king 3 to * caſtle 
of Briſſac, there to wait the arrival of his mother. The mareſchal de Praſlin was ſent to 


meet her on the road; and Lewis himſelf, accompanied by his favourite, and the prince 
of Conde, advanced to receive her, at ſome diſtance from the caſtle. 


The interview be- 


tween the mother and ſon bore the ſtrongeſt marks of tenderneſs and affection. Lewis 
told Mary, with a ſmile, that now he had her in his power, he would take care ſhe 
ſhould not eſcape him ; to which the queen replied, that it would haye been no dif- 
ficult matter to retain her near his perſon, could ſhe have hoped to experience the treat- 
ment which a mother had a right to expect from ſo good a ſon 7. The prince of 
Conde experienced from Mary the moſt favourable reception, in return for which he 


diſplayed great prodigality in his profeſſions of attachment and reſpect. Richelieu was 
honoured with the ſmiles of his ſovereign, and paid his court, with obſequious ſolicitude, 


to Lewis and his favourite. After this interview, the queen- mother went to Chinon, 
and the king to Poitiers, under a pretence of W the reſtoration of W | 


in the province of Guienne. 


== 


As ſoon as Mary had come to a determination to effect a reconciliation with her ſon, _ 


ſhe had apprized the dukes of Mayenne and Epernon of her intentions. The latter, on 
the receipt of this intelligence, immediately diſbanded his troops, and expreſſed his ſa- 


tisfaction with the conduct of Mary; ſo that when a courier arrived with orders from 


the king to diſarm, it was found that the duke had anticipated his majeſty's commands, 
and aſſumed the tone of ſubmiſſion; demanding no terms, but throwing himſelf entirely | 
on the mercy and goodneſs of his ſovereign. In fact he made a virtue of neceſlity, 


and conſoled himſelf; for the diſappointment of his ſcheme, with the reflection, that 


Mary of Medicis had, the preceding year, when defended by himſelf alone, acquired more 
honour and obtained better conditions, than when engaged in an enterprize, ſupported. 
by a prince of the blood, and a great number of the moſt powerful nobles in the king- 
dom *. The duke of Mayenne, apprehenſrve tat the favourite would ſeek to irritate 
the mind of Lewis _ 8 5 dag ae? to 8 e to form a freſh 
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league for their mutual defence; but finding that nobleman averſe from the farther 
_ purſuit of hoſtile meaſures, he liſtened to 9705 . of his friends, 5 ee 70 
terms that were proffered him. | | 


*The reſtoration of angel in the province of Gbieune was ty the Loire: of the 
nike journey, the real object of which was the ſubjugation of the Bearnois, whom he 
meant, to deſpoil of their privileges. To this exertion of violence he was urged by the 
ſuggeſtions of his favourite, ſtimulated by the artful and bigoted councils of the pope's 
nuncio, and the miniſter from Spain, who ſtrenuouſly infiſted with Luines on the wiſe 
policy of an immediate declaration of war againſt the Proteſtants. 'The arguments of 
the nuncio were ſtrongly ſupported by the cardinal de Retz; Du Vair, keeper of the 
ſeals; Du Perron, archbiſhop of Sens ; the Jeſuit, Arnoux, confeſſor to the king; and 


Father Berulle : and Luines, vainly imagining that a war, in which he 'ſhould ap- 


pear as the champion of the Catholic religion, would afford him'a more favourable op- 
; nity for the gratification of his ambition, which led him to aſpire to the attain- 
ment of the conſtable” s ſword, lent a favourable ear to their intereſted eee 


if 


40 bay "JEM to 8 the Proteſtants, . intentions were perfectly pacific, 


2 one of the ſecretaries of ſtate received orders to write to Du Pleſſis-Mornai, to inform 


him of the king's intention of giving complete fatisfaftion to his ſubjects of that per- 
ſuaſion, by placing a Proteſtant governor in the town of Leitoure; and to aſſure him, at 
the ſame time, that the king's journey had no other object than to enforce the regiſtra- 
tion of his edict, for the reſtitution of eccleſiaſtical property in Bearn, by the ſovereign 
council at Pau. Du Pleſſis, in his anſwer to the ſecretary of ſtate, judiciouſly ob- 


ſerved, that the king had pledged his word, to the laſt aſſembly of the Hugonots at 


- Loudun, firſt to grant certain conditions to the reformed, and then to liſten to the re- 
monſtrance they had drawn up on the ſubject of his edit for the reſtitution of eccle- 
 Gaſtical property in Bearn. The conditions alluded to by Du Pleſſis, were theſe—to 
{ place a Proteſtant governor in Leitoure; to oblige the parliament of Paris to receive 
two magiſtrates of the ſame perſuaſion ; and to leave the reformed in poſſeſſion of the 
"© cautionary towns which had been ceded to them by the late king: but in vain did he 
© expatiate on the neceſſity of fulfilling his word thus ſolemnly pledged; in vain did he 
© repreſent that the reſtitution of the eccleſiaſtical property, without previouſly giving 


© NatisfaQion'to the general body of the reformed, might occaſion a general inſurrection 


of the Proteftants : his prudent remonſtrances were rejected with diſdain; while the 
violent councils of Luines and Du Vair, who preſſed the king to avail himſelf of his 
vicinity to Bearn, to enforce GATE to his orders, were titened to with e a 
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The Bearnois, who, as the duke of Rohan obſerved, neither knew how to obey with 
a good grace, nor to defend themſelves with addreſs, ſent the marquis de la Force, and 
the firſt preſident of the council of Pau, to Bourdeaux, to appeaſe the indignation of 
Lewis, by reminding him of the promiſe he had given to the aſſembly at Loudun “. But 
the king ordered them to go back immediately to P, and to return, as ſoon as poſſible, 
with the edict duly regiſtered and verified. La Chenaie, one of the king's attendants, 
had orders to accompany them, and to write every day to his majeſty, to inform him in 
what manner the Bearnois executed the will of the ſovereign. Lewis, meanwhile, 
approached nearer to the frontiers of Bearn, in order to convince the inhabitants of his 
detercigation to enforce obedience in perſon, 1 in 8 of me farther reſiſtance. 


N ſhort ablenes the Pee e and with Pk bumilley ebnete the 
king not to inſiſt on the reception of an edict, deſtructive to the ancient privileges of 
their country. - ©. Since you ate determined” replied Lewis. to give me the trouble 


'- 50 enforcing, in perſon, the verification of my edict, I will even go to Pau; and I 


« promiſe you the edict ſhall be more amply verified than you imagine. It was ſuppoſed 
that the Bearnois perſiſted in their refuſal, from the conviction that the ſeaſon was too far 
advanced for the king to continue his j journey; and that his majeſty's baggage having been 
conveyed to Blaie, he had no intention of going any farther. - But they were unac- 
quainted with the diſpofition 'of Lewis, to whom the duke of Luines and Du Vair 
were perpetually POT ON the neceſſity of PS RT eres of. terror to 
5 his roo e 18777 8 8 

| Aa, mough his reſolution was 1 fixed, aſſembled his council "By 9 s fake, 
and apprized them of his intended expedition to Bearn. The duke of Mayenne, in a 
long ſpeech, endeavoured to diſſuade his majeſty from purſuing his journey : he repre- 
- ſented, as objections highly worthy of conſideration, the inclemency of the ſeaſon; the 
ſcarcity of proviſions in the diftrifts through which the army muſt paſs ; and the danger 
of exciting a revolt among the Proteſtants, who profiting by the: king's abſence, might 
make a greater progreſs in the heart of the kingdom than his majeſty could make in 


Bearn. Mayenne alſo inſiſted on the impracticability of paſſing the Garonne in leſs.than 


A fortnight, in which caſe the ſeaſon would be ſo far advanced that the roads would be 

2 impaſſable n. But all the other members of the council being of a different opinion, 
Lewis exclaimed—** I neither mind the weather nor the roads; nor do I fear the Hugo- 
. nots. As for my army, I ſhall find means to make it eroſs the river in leſs time than a 

cc fortnight. Baſſompierre, there, contrived to bring me, in a very ſhort time, the. army 
« which enabled me to quell a powerful faction. To him will I entruſt the care of 
68 . troops over the Garonne; from the conviction that he will ſerve me as well 
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« on this occaſion as the former.” Baſſompierre was careful to juſtify the good opi- 
nion which his ſovereign entertained of his zeal and abilities; and he tranſported the 
troops to the oppoſite banks of the river in much leſs time than was expected. The 
mareſchal had hopes that a ſervice of this importance would be the means of encreaſing 
the favour which the king had ſhewn him fince the affair of Pont de Ce; but the 
duke of Luines, jealous of his growing influence, exerted the aſcendancy he enjoyed 
over the mind of his maſters £0 hs the well-founded ee of ee 


Lewis purſued his march 98 Pau, which opened its gates at his . He 
then advanced to Navarreins, a ſtrong fortreſs in Bearn, where he diſmiſſed the Proteſtant 
governor, and replaced him by Poyenne, a zealous Catholic. Returning to Pau, he took 
the great church from the Hugonots, re-eſtabliſhed the biſhops and abbots of Bearn, 
reſtored to them the right of fitting in the fates of the country, which they enjoyed 
before the reformation, and enforced a reſtitution of the eccleſiaſtical property. . Laſtly, 
in conſequence of the re-annexation of Bearn and the Lower Navarre to the crown, 
Lewis created a new parliament, after the manner of the other parliaments of France u. 
« It was then —obſerves the duke of Rohan in his Memoirs“ that the court began to 
« Jaugh at the obligation of keeping their word. They had pledged themſelves to main- 
t tain the Bearnois in the poſſeſſion of their privileges; but they deſpoiled them of thoſe 
« be ng by the annexation of their country to the crown ; and the governor of 


«4 Navarreins was F in violation of a ſolemn promiſe.” : 


Favas, one of the new deputies from ihe reformed churches of France, anxious to ob- 
tain the government of Leitoure for his ſon, and finding the court averſe from comply- 
ing with his wiſhes, endeavoured, by rendering himſelf neceſſary to the miniſter, to ex- 
tort from fear what he could not procure from favour. He ſeat private intelligence to 
the citizens of Rochelle, obſerving that, as the court evinced no intention of fulfilling 
the promiſes they had made to the aſſembly of Loudun, it would be neceſſary to convene 
another meeting, unleſs they were diſpoſed to become dupes to the favourite and his co- 
adjutors. The magiſtrates of Rochelle conſulted Du Pleflis-Mornai on the propoſal of 
their deputy ; and were told by that worthy gentleman, that as the fix months pre- 
ſcribed by the king for the performance of his promiſe were not yet expired, they muſt 
exert their patience, and content themſelves with making firm, but decent, remon- 
ſtrances. The king was then at Poitiers; after the reduction of Bearn, Favas again 
wrote to the Rochellers, in more ſtrong and preſſing terms, adviſing them to loſe no 
time in providing for their ſafety, by ſtrengthening the fortifications of their city, leſt 
the Fong u r A them . before his return to the 1 ng 
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Du Pleflis-Mornai again endeavoured to diſſuade thei from the adoption of a meaſure 
that might be conſtrued into an act of revolt; and adviſed them rather to conciliate the 
friendſhip of their ſovereign, by ſtudiouſly avoiding an oſtentatious diſplay of their 
power, and by conducting themſelves with propriety towards their fellow-citizens of the 
Romith perſuaſion. But neither the prudent advice of Du Pleſſis, nor the ſtrenuous 
remonſtrances of the duke of Rohan, and others ef the Proteſtant chiefs, could deter 
the inhabitants of Rochelle, alarmed at the violent proceedings of Lewis in Bearn, 
and irritated by the inflammatory ſuggeſtions of their deputy, from ſummoning a gene- | 
ral aſſembly of the reformed, to be holden at Rochelle, on the Wea ace of - 


N ovember. 


| The freſh ſubjects for diGontent which the king afforded to the N gave the 
deepeſt concern to Du Pleſſis-Mornai, who was fully aware of their fatal effects. An- 
xious to avert the ſtorm which he ſaw gathering over the Proteſtant Church, he wrote 
a long letter on the ſubject to the duke of Montbazon, father-in-law to the favourite. 
The affair of Bearn, and the aſſembly convened, in conſequence thereof, at Rochelle, 
muſt be conſidered as the true cauſes of the calamities which befel the Proteſtants un- 
der the reign of Lewis the Thirteenth; aud in order to ſhow whether they were really 
as culpable as their enemies have repreſented them, it will be neceſſary to notice Du 
Pleffis- Mornai's account of their conduct. The teſtimony of ſuch a witneſs, though a 
Proteſtant himſelf, cannot with propriety be rejected by the moſt rigid Catholic: his 
probity and virtue were ſuper-eminently conſpicuous: his piety ſprang from the heart: 
deyout without affectation, firm without obſtinacy, learned without pedantry, Du Pleſſis 
deſerved and obtained the admiration and eſteem of his contemporaries: he was looked up 
to by the Proteſtants as the protector of their rights, and the guardian of their privi- 
leges; and the Catholics beſtowed on him the appellation—highly honourable in their 
minds of The Pope of the Hugonots. In ſhort his was a ved which the _ 


venomed tongue of ORF: never dared to attack. 


« You ot IPA MIT IE, Su, he Du Pleffis to * Sib of Mtn ex- 
«« preſs command which I received. from the king, by your mouth, on the laſt day of 

« April, to aſſure the members of our aſſembly, then met at Loudun by his majeſty's 
10 permiſſion, that all the promiſes which had been made them ſhould be faithfully per- 
4 formed. Since my word is pledged—faid M. de Luines—E will render it as valid as a 
*« bond. Theſe are his own expreſſions, and Jam not ſure but that he made uſe of 
« others ſtill ſtronger, and more pointed. 1 immediately difpatched a meſſenger to the 
« afſembly, and repreſented to the members that it was our duty to truſt implicitly to 
++ the firſt promiſe the king had ever made us. This conſideration removed all diffi- 
« culties ; no farther ſurety was required; and every member returned contented to his 
46 Os on De a AO OO} 5 5 
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„ You know, Sir, that the promiſe related to 8 points, viz. The reception of two 
« Proteſtant magiſtrates in the parliament of Paris; the reſtitution of Leitoure; and 
« a poſitive arrangement with regard to the cautionary towns. It was to have been 
4 fulfilled within fix months at lateſt, and the affair of Bearn was not to have occa- 
« ſioned the ſmalleſt delay. The accommodation was negociated by Meſſieurs Leſdi- 

, guieres and Chatillon ; and the prince of Conde and the duke of Luines bound them- 
„ ſelves by an oath to enforce a compliance with the terms of the agreement, within the 
« time ſpecified: and they obſerved, that in caſe of a violation of the promiſe, the aſ- 
« ſembly might meet again, and they pledged themſelves to procure the neceſſary or- 
« ders from the king for that purpoſe. The king himſelf ratified, with his own mouth, 
«© the engagement which the prince and the duke had contracted, and expreſſed his ſa. 
, faction at the prompt obedience of our aſſembly. The fix months have elapſed, and 
4 nothing has been done: and the king is gone to Bearn with his army, contrary to 
4 the obligation he impoſed upon himſelf, though nothing has occurred, either on the 
« part of the inhabitants of Bearn, or of the Proteſtants of France, to ſuperinduce any 
« change in his ſentiments. Judge, Sir, whether all of us have not cauſe for complaint, 
* and whether many of us have not grounds for miſtruſt, when we ſee the king neg- 

« lect affairs of the greateſt importance to carry his arms into a country where the 
« only weapons oppoſed to him are prayers and lamentations, and againſt ſubjefts who 
« have no other defence than the ſacred word of their ſovereign. Are not the Proteſ- 
1 tants of Rochelle, who were charged by the aſſembly of Loudun to convene another 
« meeting at the expiration of fix months, in caſe the terms of the agreement remained 
« unfulfilled, juſtified, by the king's word, in convening another aſſembly? And permit 
** me, Sir, to obſerve, that they may alſo plead, in their pry the promiſe of 
«« the duke of Luines, which was to have proved as good as a bond 5.” 


Du Pleſſis concluded his letter by the following judicious obſervations: * I ſerved the 
& late king four-and-thirty years, and I always obſerved that nothing proved of ſuch eſ- 
«« ſential ſervice to him, in the management of hig affairs, both foreign and domeſtic, 
<« as the reputation he enjoyed for fulfilling, with religious ſcrupuloſity. every promiſe 
4+ he made. There is not any thing which redounds more to the credit of thoſe who 
% have the happineſs of being placed about the perſon of a great prince, than ſincerity, 
% candour, and good faith: in ſhort, theſe are the qualities by which a king may be- 
„come the living image of the Deity. God made the world by his word; and ſovereigns 
<4 govern it, in one ſenſe, by their words. Yet, Sir, reflect whether the word of e our 
Ns king: is treated with 28 veneration which 1 is due to o it,” . 

This letter 2 1 been 8 to different ba ſe veral copies were taken, and ſome 
of the zealous A . ſeized 125 ee of circulating, by means of 


z 
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the preſs, ſo able a juſtification of the conduct of their party. The duke of Luines was 
_ enraged at finding himſelf publickly accuſed of violating his promiſe, by a man holden in 
ſuch general eſtimation as Du Pleſſis-Mornai. To ſcreen his honour from reproach, he 
inſtantly procured the immediate reception of the *two Proteſtant magiſtrates by the. 
parliament of Paris: he conferred the government of Leitoure on a perſon of the ſame 
perſuaſion, though more attached to the court than to the intereſts of his religion; and 
the reformed obtained an apparent ſatisfaction on the ſubject of the cautionary towns. 
After he had taken theſe conciliatory meaſures, the favourite publiſhed a long anſwer to 
the letter of Du Pleſſis, in the name of the duke of Montbazon, whoſe complaiſance for 
his ſon-in-law induced Kim to father the production, though it was pretty generally 
known to have proceeded from the pen of Arnoux, the king's confeſfor**. ' The abuſes it 
laviſhed, and the threats it denounced againſt the reformed, proclaimed the writer a vio- 
lent bigot; while the groſs adulation it contained proved him a courtier. The truth 
and the word of the duke of Luines''—ſaid he keep pace with each We] the pro- 
10 phecics are not better fulfilled than his promiſes.” SH 154 F5q . 


Du Pleflis-Mornai' S ply was lg reſpeAful, and moderate, though in it the 
truth was maintained with manly firmneſs, and becoming dignity.” Speaking of the ob- 
ligation of kings to-fulfil their words, he obſerved—* You have explained to me, Sir, 
the nature of the king's authority and power; you maintain that his pleaſure is the ſole 
« rule of his conduct. For fifty years have I ſerved the ſovereigns of France; T ſhould 
* be ignorant, indeed, if I knew not the extent of their power; and ridiculous if I 
„thought of reſtraining it. But ſtill I am fully convinced of the truth of this ſentence, 
«© of the good and great emperor Theodoſius, inſerted in the Roman law: It is'worthy 
« of the majeſty of a ſovereign to hold himſelf bound to obſerve the laws he has arge 
« And what are the laws which a W er to himſelf? the e he #54 


Although the js FOE: of the Spaniſh d at the court of France oy hitherto | 
prevented the young monarch from oppoſing the dangerous aggrandizement of the houſe 
of Auſtria, yet ſome news that was tranſmitted, at this period, from Vienna, awakened 
his jealouſy, and rouſed his apprehenſions. The commotions-excited in the Valteline by 
the artifices of the duke-of Feria, governor of Milan, alarmed; the Italian powers al- 
moſt as much as the late reduction of the palatinate by the emperor had intimidated the 
Proteſtant princes of Germany. The republic of Venice, ever attentive to the motions _ 
of the Spaniards, had remonſtrated, in the ſtrongeſt terms, with the French council, on 
the neceſſity of preventing the court of Madrid from accompliſhing their deſign of re- 
uniting the Valteline to the duchy of Milan, or, at leaſt, of rendering it wholly depen- 
dent on their will. Aware of the conſequences of this affair, Lewis reſolved to ſend an 


i 
1 Le Valſſor, tom. ii. liv. 6. p. 168, 16g. 5 
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ambaſſador extraordinary to Madrid, in order, if poſſible, to quell, by the means of nego- 
ciation, a revolt that was capable of ſetting all Italy in a flame, and of cauſing an open 
rupture between the two crowns : for the king of France could never ſuffer the Spaniſh 
monarch to make himſelf maſter of the Valteline “. 


The ſmall country of the Valteline, watered and fertilized by the river Adda, was 
moſt conveniently ſituated for the Spaniards, who conſidered it as an excellent paſſage for 
their troops from Germany into Ttaly, and back again. It is bounded, on the eaſt, by 
the county of Tirol, and, on the weſt, by the duchy of Milan, of which it was a fief, 
before the hardy natives of that part of Switzerland, diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 
Griſons, took poſſeſſion of it, at the inſtigation of pope Julius the Second, when he under- 
took to expel the French from Italy. Valteline was formally ceded to the Griſons by 
Maximilian Sforza, in reward for the aſſiſtance he received from that people in the reco- 
very of his duchy of Milan; and the donation was confirmed by Francis the Firſt, king 
of France, when he conquered the Milaneſe, after the famous battle of Marignano. 
Since that period a cloſe alliance had ſubſiſted between the French and the Griſons, who 
had engaged to ſuffer no other troops than thoſe of France to paſs through the Valteline. 
Henry the Fourth renewed the alliance, which, according to the terms of the treaty, 
was not to ceaſe till eight years after the death of his ſon, Lewis the Thirteenth. This 
wiſe precaution tended in a great meaſure to defeat the attempts which the Spaniards had 
frequently made to re-annex the Valteline to the duchy of e ſince Charles the 
Fifth had beſtowed the inveſtiture of that duchy on his ſon. rt} 


That able 3 the count of Fuentes, had inceſſantly repreſented to Philip the 
Second the neceſſity of ſecuring the poſſe ſſion of Final, Monaco, and the Valteline, in 
order to hold all Italy in ſubjection. As the project had only ſucceeded in part, the count, 
in order to facilitate its total accompliſhment, at a more favourable opportunity, cauſed the 
fort of Fuentes to be built on a rock at the extremity of the Valteline; the erection of 
which ſuperinduced a general belief that the Spaniards intended to make the Griſons 
renounce their alliance with France, to connect themſelves with Spain, and, in caſe of a 
refuſal, to ſeize upon their country. This new fort ſpread a general alarm throughout 
Italy, and gave great umbrage to France: although built on the Spaniſh territories, it 
appeared ſo incompatible with the preſervation of the liberty of the Italian potentates, 
that Henry the Fourth was tempted to compel the Spaniards, by force of arms, to demoliſh 
it entirely; and he would, probably, have effected his purpoſe, had the Swiſs and Vene - 
tians evinced a diſpoſition to ſecond his plans. But their unwillingneſs to bear even a 
part of the expences of a war, of which they were to reap the whole advantage, in- 

duced him to forego his deſign. 


47 Nani Hiſtoria Veneta, I. iv.—Memorie recondite di Vittorio Siri, tom. v. p. 17 5, 176, 177 
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A free paſſage through the Valteline appeared to be an object of much leſs importance 


to the French, than to the Spaniards and Venetians; it was a conſtant maxim with the 


Venetian ſenate, to keep their territories on the continent ina ſtate of extreme ſubjection, 
and to employ none but foreign troops; for which reaſon the privilege of ſecuring a 
paſſage for thoſe troops through the Valteline, had become almoſt a matter of neceſſity 
with the Venetians. At the time of their grand diſpute with pope Paul the Fifth, they 
-diſtributed their ſequins with ſo much judgment among the Griſons, and particularly 


among the Proteſtants of that country, that an alliance was concluded for ten years be- 


tween the two republics; by which the Griſons engaged to grant a free paſſage through 
the Valteline to the Venetian forces. The Spaniards then made a fimilar attempt; and by 


a judicious diſtribution of their piſtoles, gained ſo far on the affections of the Catholic 


He that they declared in their favour. The intrigues of theſe powers occa- 
ſioned diſſentions among the Griſons, one part of whom eſpouſed the cauſe of Venice, 
while the other embraced the intereſts of the houſe of Auſtria. 


During the EY A of Lewis the Thirteenth, France had exerted her utmoſt efforts to 
revent the renewal of the treaty between the Venetians and the Griſons, at the expi- 
ration of the ten years: but the Venetians, being engaged in a war with the archduke 
of Gratz, ſpared neither pains nor expence to counteract the intrigues of the French. 
On this occaſion, the difſentions which had prevailed between the different parties of 
the Griſons, were renewed with additional animoſity, Gueffier, the French reſident at 
Turin, received orders to repair to Coire, and to perſuade the Griſons to contract 
no alliance in future, prejudicial to that which they had before contracted with France; 
and to confirm to the French monarch the excluſive privilege of a paſſage, for his 
troops, through the Valteline. Gueffier was to promote a reconciliation. between the 
hoſtile factions, by placing them on their former footing, and by depriving both Spa- 
niards and Venetians of the privilege which was the obje& of their diſpute. But the 
Spaniſh intereſt prevailed to ſuch a degree at the court of France, at that time, that 
Gueffier, following the inclinations of Mary of Medicis, and, probably, acting in con- 


formity to the inſtructions he had received from her, was always more favourable to the 


Spaniſh, than to the Venetian party, under pretext of maintaining the Catholic religion, 
which the friends of the latter were ſaid to have attacked on various occaſions. The 
Venetians, however, prevailed ſo far, that many of the oppoſite faction were baniſhed; 

and this ſeyerity enraged the Catholics to ſuch a degree, that they applied for redreſs to 
the governor of Milan, requeſting the king of Spain would take the Valteline under his 
protection; ſince the. Griſons, they ſaid, not content with exerciſing an arbitrary ſway 
over that country, were anxious to introduce the Proteſtant religion, th a view to ex- 
tend it from thence into the Milaneſe, and perhaps Rill farther into Italy. 1 
The duke of Feria, a man of a vain and ambitious mind, anxious to A0 him- 


wy by ſome ſignal atchievement, reſolved to embrace the Et opportunity of making 
Aa 2 ; SOR 


» 
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himſelf maſter of the Valteline. The conjuncture, he thought, was highly favourable 
to his deſigns. The Proteſtants of Germany were greatly embarraſſed: the king of 
France was occupied in the repreſſion of domeſtic feuds : and the Engliſh monarch, 
_ amuſed by the hope of marrying his fon to the infanta of Spain, had little inclination to 
aſſiſt his fellow Proteſtants in oppoſition to the court of Madrid. Feria, therefore, en- 
tered into an alliance with the malecontents of the country, under pretence of reliey- 
ing them from the oppreſſion they ſuſtained, and of preventing the Proteſtant miniſ- 
ters, whom the Griſons had introduced into the Valteline, ſiom extirpating po- 
pery. On the nineteenth of July, 1620, Pianta and the chevalier Robuſtel entered the 
country with a ſmall party of foldiers, which they had afſembled in the Tirol, or in the 
duchy of Milan, and maſſacred the miniſters and officers belonging to the Griſons. 
The inſurgents had endeavoured to block up every paſſage, fo that the Grifons could not 
go to the affiſtance of their friends in the Valteline ; but having failed in the attempt, a 
great number of them entered with a body of ſoldiers, from the United Provinces, who 
had ſerved in the Venetian armies. The duke of Feria, then throwing off the maſk, 
immediately ſent a ſtrong detachment of Spaniſh troops into the Valteline, headed by 
Experienced officers, with a view, as he aſſerted, to maintain the Catholic religion, in 
a country where thoſe who profeſſed it were perſecuted by the Proteſtants. And, leſt the 
Venetians ſhould march to the aſſiſtance of the Griſons, he ſent a military force to the 
frontiers of the republic, as if he meant to commence hoſtilities s reg Rs > in caſe the 
ſcnate ſhould interfere with the affairs of the Valteline. 


The Grifons were now thrown into the utmoſt conſternation; and were induced to con- 
ſider the ſupport of the French as theironly reſource. Lewis, who was, at this time, engaged 
in diſpelling the powerful faction formed by Mary of Medicis, gave orders to the mareſchal 
de Leſdiguicres to attend to the affairs of the Valteline, and to concert, with the duke of 
Savoy and the republic of Venice, the neceſſary meaſures for oppoſing the dangerous 
deſigns of the court of Madrid. Bullion, councillor of ſtate, was appointed to accom- 
pany Lefdiguieres to Turin; but after much diſcuſſion, the allies appeared to be actu- 
ated by ſuch different 2225 that it was found cet to adopt any fixed and deciſive 
eee af 


The repubBick of Venice, however, ſcnt Priuli, as ambaſſador extraordinary, to 
France, to renew their ſolicitations to the king, and to urge him to oppoſe, with vigour 
and effect, the ambitious projects of Spain. Lewis, releaſed from the embarraſſment 
which the faction of his mother and the reſiſtance of the Bearnois had occaſioned him, lent 
a favourable car to the prudent - remonſtrances of the ſenate. Puifieux, fecretary 


of ſtate, made the moſt ſpecious promiſes to the Venetian miniſter; and affured him, 


* Hiſtoire du Connetable de Leſdiguieres, liv. x. chap. a.—Nani Hiſtoria Veneta, lib. iv. | 
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that if his Catholic majeſty ſhould refuſe to pay attention to the repreſentations of Baſſom- 
pierre—now appointed ambaſſador extraordinary to Spain—on the reſtitution of the 
Valteline, the king of France would employ that power which God had placed in his 


hands, to aſſiſt the allies of his crown, and to maintain the repoſe and liberty of the 


| Italian ſlates *?, 


Fob D. 1621.] But Lewis was leſs anxious to render himſelf formidable to the neigh- 
bouring powers, than to extend the limits of the regal authority in his own dominions. 
The yoke impoſed on the Bearnois had proved inſupportable; and the indiſcreet zeal 


— 


of the miſſionaries, and of the Catholic inhabitants of the province, ſobn rouſed the 


latent embers of diſcontent into a flame. The Proteſtants of France had already taken 
the alarm; and the acts of violence committed by the populace, who burnt their tem- 
ples at Tours, at Poitiers, and ſome other towns, led them to believe that a deſign was 
formed for deſpoiling them of the privileges ſecured to them by the edit of Nantes *. 
If, indeed, there was no deſign actually formed by the court for that purpoſe, it will ap- 
pear maniſeſt, from the ſubſequent events, that the declarations which they occaſional- 
ly iſſued in favour of the Proteſtants, were the reſult of their apprehenſions of exciting 
a civil war, and did not proceed from any principle of equity. On the other hand it 
muſt be acknowledged, that the firſt war of. religion in the preſent reign was brought 
on by the imprudent conduct of the reformed, in haſtily convening a general aſſembly 
at Rochelle, and in obſtinately perſevering in their refuſal to ſeparate, at the ſuggeſtion 
of men · who had their own intereſt more at heart than the good of their religion. But as 
different concluſions are frequently drawn from the ſame facts, we ſhall proceed to give 


an ample detail of the conduct of either party, and leave the reader to decide for himſelf. 


The king was in Guienne when he firſt heard that the reformed were preparing to con- 
vene a general afſembly at Rochelle; and he immediately diſpatched orders to the 
mayor and magiſtrates of the town, not to ſuffer the propoſed aſſembly to take place, nor 


to admit into the city any perſons who ſhould repair thither, from the provinces, as 


deputies to the aſſembly. The anſwer given to the officer who delivered theſe orders 
was couched in ſuch terms as gave the court reaſon to believe they would not be obeyed. 
A declaration, therefore, was iſſued by the king, and regiſtered in the partiament, by 
which his majeſty prohibited all perſons whatever from attending the aſſembly, under 
pain of being treated as rebels and traitors**, Theſe threats were deſpiſed by the reform- 


\ 


ed, who averred that the. declaration had been ſurreptitioufly obtained, fince it was con- 


trary to the poſitive promiſe given by the king to the aſſembly at Loudun: and they 
maintained _ it was lawful for them to aſſemble, ſince the articles ſo ſolemnly 


29 Nani Hiſtoria Veneta, liv. 4.— Journal de Baſſompierr. 20 Contin. de Mererai, tom. i. p. 205. 
21 Vie de Du N liv. e et Mémoires du * 1621. | 
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promiſed had never been fulfilled. The deputies continued to arrive at Rochelle, and, 
after the celebration of a ſolemn faſt, the allembly was opened on the twenty-fourth of 
7 . 1621. 


4 5 \ 
Du Pleffis-Mornai, invariably deſirous of maintaining the peace of the kingdom, haſ- 

tened to communicate his ſentiments to the aſſembly, exhorting them to deviſe ſome 
means of opening a negociation with the court, and of preventing an open rupture, which 
many reſtleſs and turbulent ſpirits were eager to promote. Theſe prudent exhortations 
were ably ſeconded by the duke of Rohan, who endeavoured, in concert with Du Pleſſis, 
to avert the fatal effects of a meaſure which they conceived to have been adopted with 
too much precipitation. Encouraged by this appearance of diſſention among the mem- 
bers of the reformed church, the young count of Soiſſons, and the princeſs his mo- 
ther, who had quarrelled with the court, made overtures to Du Pleſſis, and offered to 
connect their intereſts with thoſe of the Proteſtants; not doubting but their propoſal 
would be joyfully received by a party, who wanted the ſanction and authority of 2 
prince of the blood, to keep the inferior nobility in awe, and to preſerve a rational ſubor- 
dination among the numerous ſupporters of the cauſe. 


As ſoon as the reformed had ceaſed to have a protector of the blood royal, every no- 
bleman. of the party either aſpired to the ſupreme command, or claimed an abſolute in- 
dependence. An aſſembly of provincial gentlemen, miniſters, and magiſtrates, had 
neither ſufficient credit nor authority to render their party formidable : they had no 
means of retaining perſons inceſſantly liable to be affected by the hope of reward or the 
fear of diſgrace. The aſſembly had no favours to diſtribute: ſo that there was much 
to be gained, and nothing to be loſt, by thoſe who abandoned their cauſe. The court 
diſplayed great addreſs in availing themſelves of the ſtate of anarchy to which the Hu- 
gonots were reduced, in order to encreaſe the diſſentions that prevailed among their 
leaders, and to gain them over to their intereſt, one after the other. Under the king of 
Navarre and the prince of Conde the party was in a very different ſituation ; ſince in war 
as in peace they had ample opportunities of procuring ſolid eſtabliſhments, for the no- 
' bility, gentry, and officers, in their ſervice, When Henry the Fourth embraced the 
Catholic religion, certain members of the Proteſtant church rejoiced at their releaſe - 
from the authority of ſo powerful a protector; and flattered their aſſemblies with the 
idea of eſtabliſhing a ſeparate republick **, governed by a body ſimilar to the ſtates- 
general of France, compoſed of . from the Proteſtant nobility, clergy, and 
commons, which they repreſented as infinitely preferable to the government of a 
prince who might have private views and intereſts of his own to conſult, in oppoſition 
to thoſe of his party. But ſoon after the death of Henry they diſcovered the mnt of 


20 Le Ws ow bs liv. xvi. P. f, 7, 8. 
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fuch an opinion, and found that a party, without a leader of ſufficient weight to enforce 
obedience to his commands, could not poſſibly ſubſiſt for auy length of time. 


"The count of Soiſſons and his mother, diſcontented with the court, wiſhed to 


render themſelves ſormidable by appearing at the head of the Proteſtant party; and 
as the count was anxious to obtain the hand of the princeſs Henrietta, third ſiſter to 
the king, it was conceived he could not adopt a better means of enforcing a compliance 
with his propoſals. Du Pleſſis-Mornai, being applied to on the ſubject, anfwered that 
the aſſembly of Rochelle would always be ſtudious to cultivate the good opinion of 
their highneſſes, but that they would never think of confounding with religious affairs 
thoſe which only related to matters of ſtate and the private intereſts of princes. *+ The 
negociation,” —ſaid Du Pleſſis,.— which the count wiſhes to open with us, would 
« only anſwer the purpoſe of mutual deception. His highneſs will conclude an ac- 


„% commodation as ſoon as the king will offer him the hand of his ſiſter; and our 


« aſſembly will be ſatisfied, as ſoon as they ſhall have obtained ſome more ſolid ſe- 
4 curity for the punctual obſervance of the edict of Nantes *. 


On-the ſecond of January the aſſembly of Rochelle drew up the following remonſtrance 


to the king, containing the motives which had led them to aſſemble, and the juſt grounds 
of complaint they had received from the court, in repeated infractions of the edicts of 


pacification. 


«© When we laſt aſſembled at Loudun, with your majeſty's permiffion, it was for 
„ the expreſs purpoſe of examining the nature and extent of our grievances, and of 
« aſking, with all humility, an immediate reparation of ſuch as were hoſtile to our ſafety, 
* and contrary to the edits which conſtitute the fundamental laws of your kingdom. 
« The long continuation of various evils, an encreaſe of which we had every reaſon 
„to apprehend; the audacity of our enemies, which ſeems to acquire freſh ſtrength from 
« our patience; and laſtly, the expreſs commiſſion we had received to repreſent to your 
« majeſty that a continual infraction of the edicts was capable of overturning the ſtate: 


% — Theſe reaſons, fire, induced us to perſiſt, during fix months, with a degree of per- 


« ſeverance proportioned to our ſufferings, in our efforts to obtain from your majeſty 
« ſome teſtimony of your favourable diſpoſition towards us. When you commanded 
« us to ſeparate, you inſtructed the prince of Conde and the duke of Luines to pledge 
their word to the duke of Leſdiguieres and the marquis of Chatillon, that, in caſe we 
* obeyed your orders, you would, within the ſpace of fix months at fartheſt, enforce a com- 
* pliance with ſome of our principaldemands, and give a favourable anſwer to our cahiers. 
23 Vie de Du Pleſſis-Mernai, liv. 4. 
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« We alſo received a promiſe that your majeſty would liſten to tlie remonſtranges of 
the deputies from Bearn, within a month after the ſtipulated conditions with regard 
to ourſelves ſhould be fulfilled ; and that, in.caſe of any neglect to fulfil theſe condi- 
tions, we ſhould be at liberty to reaſſemble. This promiſe was ſolemnly confirmed as 
well by the prince of Conde as the duke of Luines; who obſerved, that as it was the 
firſt we had received from his majeſty, we ought to regard it as ſacred. This conſi- 
deration, Sire, outweighed every other, and ſuperinduced our prompt obedience. 
Your majeſty afterwards repeated the ſame promiſes to us with your own mouth. On 
the diſſolution of our aſſembly we drew up a deed, expreſſive of our obedience, in the 
very words that were dictated to us by the miniſtry : and the deputies had a commiſ- 
ſion to meet again, in caſe the articles were not fulfilled, at the expiration of fix 
months. This is a fact, well known to your majeſty, and to all the members of 
your council. 


40 Notwithſtanding theſe ſtipulations, the ſix months having elapſed, and your pro- 


miſe remaining unfulfilled, your majeſty was inſtigated to march into Bearn, before 
the ſeventh month, allowed to the Bearnois for preſenting their remonſtrance, was 
expired, and without attending to the confirmation of your promiſe, contained in 
your letter to the parliament of Pau, of the twenty-firſt of September. To this vio- 
lation of good faith muſt be aſcribed the total deſtruCtion of the privileges, and ſub- 
verſion of the freedom of your ſubjects in Bearn, who profeſs the ſame religion with 
ourſelves. Theſe, Sire, are the reaſons which have induced us to meet in this city; 
whither we have repaired in conſequence of the aſſurances received from your ma- 
jeſt y, and with a view moſt humbly to beſeech you to fulfil your promiſes, and to af- 
ford us redreſs for the additional grievances we have ſuſtained fince our laſt meeting. 
We muſt repeat, Sire, that we are not guilty of having treated your authority with 
contempt: the cauſe of our re- aſſembling is juſt and lawful ; and our conduct is irre- 
proachable, fince it has for its ſupport your ſacred word. | © 


« May it, therefore, pleaſe your majeſty, to conſider our innocence, and to prevent 
our enemies from oppreſſing us in your fight. We are accuſed of infringing on your 
authority, but it is eaſy to judge whether we or they have the preſervation of your 
power, and the ſecurity of your crown, moſt at heart. When we ſeek to obtain, by 
legal methods, and with that reſpe& which is due to your majeſty, the execution of the 
edicts, redreſs for the repeated infractions thereof, and the means of our own preſer- 
vation, we receive orders to be ſilent, and your authority is oppoſed to our perſeve- 


4 rance. Yet, in violation of that authority, and of the public tranquillity, ſermons 


. 66 
6&6 


_ 


66 


have been preached, and ſeditious libels circulated in all quarters, with a view to ex- 
cite the people againſt us. The bodies of our brethren are taken out of their graves; our 
temples are burned; our miniſters expelled; and the places of worſhip granted us by 
rieaty 3 in the vicinity of Tours, have not been delivered to us. Similar acts of outrage 

« have 
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have been committed againſt us, at Lyons, Moulins, Diſon, Bourges, and other places, 
«and en efforts to obtain fatisfaQion have been en fruitleſs,” N 

After inveighing d the malicious conduct of the vile . they repreſent as 
alike enemies to the Hugonots, and to the real intereſts of the crown; as emiſſaries em- 
ployed by a foreign power, to overturn all the ſaws of chriſtendom, they thus. con- 
clude. their remonſtrance. (44-393 Fond n eee 4 


66 Theſe alarms, Sire, Spe us to ſupplicate your majeſty not to liſten to the calum- 

«* nies of our enemies; to reſpect the juſtice of our cauſe; to revoke the declaration 
that has been publiſhed againſt us; and to permit us to carry our complaints and en- 
« treaties to the foot of the throne. By ſecuring to us our liberties, our property, and 
our lives, your majeſty will enable us to devote them to your ſervice. We ſolemnly 
* proteſt, before God and man, as well for ourſelves as for thoſe whom we repreſent, 
that in aſking for the liberty of ſerving God according to our conſcience, it is our 
intention to remain inviolably attached to your majeſty, to promote the welfare of the 
* ſtate, and the proſperity of your reign. Heaven ſend we may meet with favour from 
„ you; and that you may be convinced that, of all your e there are none more 


94-7 £7 73 


6 faithful, nor more ſubmiſſive than nen, 44. wbt. 


: Lon at ITY refoſegi to receive this W but Favas; this ee of 
the reformed, having found means to preſent it to the council, it was at length read; when 
the members of the council declared that it ought to be burned by the hands of the exe- 
cutioner, and that the only amends the aſſembly could poſſibly make the king for ſuch 
an inſult was inſtantly to ſeparate : Arnoux, confeſſor to Lewis, ſtrenuouſſy exhorted that 
prince to effect the total deſtruftion of the reformed; and the duke of Luines was alſo an- 
xious for a war, that he might have a ſpecious pretext for reviving the office of conſtable, 
to the poſſeſſion of which he had long aſpired. But all the old miniſters were extreme- 
ly averſe from the adoption of violent meaſures ; and they ſignified their ſentiments to 
the dukes of Rohan and Tremouille, and to Du Pleſſis-Mornai, who had a conference 
on the ſubject at Loudun. All the efforts, however, of thoſe noblemen, to promote” an | 
accommodation, and to lead the aſſembly of the reformed to purſue ſuch a line of con- 
duct as would rather mitigate reſentment than provoke oppoſition, were counteratted by 

| 125 im ee ge of 1 and the intereſted os er of the duke of Eines“ *. 


The count bot Soillons, he thier of Mayenne and Lewe "atk Gene others of 
he diſcontented nobility, renewed their applications to the aſſembly, who again applied 
to Du Pleſſis for his opinion on the ſubjet. He perſiſted in his former ſentiments, 
and declared that experience ought to have convinced the reformed that an union with 


— 


24 Le „ Vaſtar, . tem. iv. liv, 16, p- 12, 13. 14. 25 Vie de Du Pleſſis-Mornai, liv. 4. | 
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princes and nobleman of a diffrent religion was by no means to be encouraged. © All 
* theſe pretended reformers of the ſtate” —ſaid Du Pleſſis ( ſeek its deſtruftion. Things 
are now brought to that ſituation that, were the king's authority to be weakened too 
much, we ſhould be in ane of * chat ans pe conſcience we have at laſt 
* obtained.” * ; 28, 

The ws nd his miniſters were not Iefe enraged than the 1 hs; of Rochelle ; and 
the proud and imperious behaviour of Favas tended greatly to widen the breach that 
ſubſiſted between them. At his inſtigation, the prudent interference of the dukes of 
Rohan and Tremouille, and of Du Pleflis himſelf, was rejected by the aſſembly, whode- 
clared their intentions of ſuffering no mediator, except their own deputies, between them 
and the throne **, Even the letters, which thoſe noblemen had written to avert the 
indignation of their ſovereign, were ſubjected to the corrections of Favas, whoſe head- 
ſtrong paſſions rendered him deaf to the placid. voice of reaſon. | But while Lewis de- 
clared that he would receive neither remonſtrance, addreſs, nor petition, from an aſ- 
ſembly whoſe refuſal to ſeparate, at his command, he conſidered as an act of rebellion, 
he wrote to Du Pleſſis, to expreſs his approbation of what had paſſed between him and 
the dukes of Rohan and Tremouille at the conference of Loudun. When the duke 
of Bouillon,--who was then confined by. the gout, in his city of Sedan—was ap- 
prized of the conduct of Favas, ke exclaimed, 4 Were I in a condition to be con- 
«« yeyed to the Louvre, lame as I am, I would throw myſelf at the king's feet, and aſk 
his pardon for the aſſembly. What means that madman Favas ? Is it poſſible for 
« our church to extricate itſelf from the dangerous ſituation into which its own impru- 
<«« dence has plunged it, by any other means than thoſe of ſubmiſſion? It is but too 
6 true, that the forms required for the convocation of the {ana Takes have 
* put: been/oblerycd..” FI. TEL be de 1 ie; 


— 


x: 7 
| Meanwhile the dake of "PIO in 1 of his — 0 for aividing a roman 
chiefs, had opened a negociation with the duke of Leſdiguieres, whom he contrived to 
allure from the intereſts of the Proteſtant party, by an offer to revive, in his favour, 
the poſt of conſtable, which had lain dormant, for the ſpace, of ſeven years, that had 
elapſed ſince the death of its laſt poſſeſſor, the duke of Montmorenci. | But Luines, whoſe 
ambition led him to aſpire to the attainment of that important dignity himſelf, found 
means to perſuade Leſdiguieres to be contented with the poſt of mareſchal- general of 
the camps. On the ſecond of April, the ſword of conſtable was beftowed on the fa- 
vourite, with great pomp and folemnity ; while the whole kingdom expreſſed their aſto- 
niſhment that the firſt military dignity in the ſtate ſhould. be aaa on a man, ng 
. W No en war 77. FVV 


* - 


26 Vie de Du Pleſſis-Mornai, liv. 4. 27 C 
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During theſe tranſaftions Baſſompierre was employed in ſettling the affair of the Vat-. 
teline, at the court of Madrid. Every art to evade the concluſion of a treaty on this 
ſubje& was exerted on the part of the Spaniſh monarch. But his death, which occurred 
during the negociation, changed the face of affairs, and ſoon after the ſucceſſion of 
Philip the Fourth, a treaty was figned at Madrid, between the two crowns, by which it 


was ſtipulated that the Valteline ſhould be reſtored to the Griſons; that a general am- £ 


ney ſhould be granted on all. ſides ; and that religious matters ſhould be reſtored to the 
ſame footing on which they ſlood in the year 1617. By a ſecret article, it was agreed, 
that the king of France ſhould prevent the Griſons from entering into any freſh leagues 


with the neighbouring. powers, . and confine them to their ancient. alliance with the 


French. This article was levelled at the Venetians, -whoſe intrigues with the Griſons diſ- 
pleaſed the court of Paris, and gave equal umbrage to that of Madrid. Soon after this 


period, a treaty was ſigned between the king of France and the ſtates-general of the 


United Provinces, by which it was flipulated that, in caſe the latter ſhould be attacked 
by the Spaniards, the former ſhould afford them the ſame N as er had Rn 
received from Henry the Fourth“. 12 | | | OR 


Every exertion that prudence could Cancel "Hi averting 5 PRE of civil war had 
been employed by Du Pleſſis-Mornai, and the dukes of Rohan, Soubize, and Tre- 
mouille, but in vain; for the king perſevered in inſiſting on the immediate diſſolution of 
the aſſembly of Rochelle; and the members poſitively refuſed to ſeparate until they 
had obtaincd ſome redreſs for the grievances, of which they complained. The duke of 
Luines was glad of an occaſion to puſh the Hugonots to extremes. The Jeſuit Arnoux, 
confeſſor to the king, and the emiſſaries of the courts of Rome and Madrid inceſſantly 
expatiated on the weakneſs of the Proteſtant party, which they maintained might, with 
facility, by deſtroyed in leſs than a year. —® This, Sir, —ſaid theſe miniſters to the fa- 


vourite—** is a glorious opportunity for immortalizing your name, and for convincing 


20 ”” 


the ws that you are worthy to be conſtable of France * 


Lewis, on the ewenty-fourth of April, publiſhed : A 1 at Fontainebleau, 
which ſerved as the ſignal for war. Aſter expatiating, at great length, on the obſtinate 


diſobedience of the aſſembly of Rochelle to his repeated orders, he declared his reſolution 


of marching into Touraine and Poitou, and of viſiting ſeveral other provinces of his 
kingdom, in order that, by a perſonal inveſtigation of the dangers that threatened the 


Nate, he might take the neceffary meaſures. for the preſervation. of the: public tran» 


quillity. To facilitate the accompliſhment of the project he had formed for ſowing 
among the reformed, LEN rk bis determination of n the 


4 „%% 44 
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edicts which had been publiſhed i in their favour, as well in the late-as during the preſent 
reign, and to take under his protection all ſuch as ſhould pay due obedience to their ſo- 
vereign. Great pains, meanwhile, had been taken. to irritate the populace. againſt the 
Proteſtants; and, ſome few days before the above declaration was iſſued, an inſurrection 
had taken place at Tours, where the corpſe of a perſon who had quitted the Catholic 
religion to follow that of the reformed, was taken out of the grave by the people, who 
ſet fire to the Proteſtant church, and became fo furious that neither the magiſtrates of 
the city, nor a'commiſſioner ſent by -the parliament of Paris, could prevent them from 
committing farther acts of violence andoutrage. The moſt riotous of the infurgents were 


fuffered to eſcape with impunity, and the king, who complained of the rebellion of the 


reformed, found great Ty on agua n in e rig Ay obedience from his U 


tholic ſubjects * 


Luines, to * the preparations for war were principally entruſted, ordered an 
army of forty thoufand foot and eight thouſand horſe to be diſperſed among the dif- 

ferent provinces; he alſo took the precaution to gain over ſome of the Proteſtant no- 
bility, and the governors of ſeveral of the cautionary towns, The preſence of Lefdi- 
guieres at court removed alt apprehenſions for the fate of Dauphiné; Pardaillan en- 
gaged to ſecure a great part of Guines; and Chaàtillon maintained a correſpondence. w ith | 
the miniſtry. The conſtable, allied to the dukes of Rohan and Soubife, endeavoured to 
detach them from the Proteſtant caufe ; but thoſe noblemen, alike regardleſs of his pro- 


| miſes and treats rejected his ſolicitations with diſdain ?. . . e $6 80 


bay 


The erbt preparations being made, Lewis leſt F TOY on the eeanty- 


| Snitch of April, and ſucceſſively viſited the cities of Orleans, Blois, and Tours, at each 


of which places he paſſed ſome days. His departure was conſidered by che reformed as. 
an open declaration of war, and they accordingly prepared for the moſt vigorous reſiſ- 
tance. But before they proceeded to acts of hoftility, they publiſhed a manifeſto, con- 
taining a ſtatement of the evils to which the Proteſtants of France were at that time 
expoſed. After a ſolemn proteſtation of their attachment to the ſervice of the King, 
whoſe ſupreme authority they acknowledged, the aſſembly conjured his. majeſty, as well as 
all difintereſted Frenchmen who had the good of their country at heart, the princes. of 
the blood, and foreign powers, not to ſuffer themſelves to be prejudiced againſt peo- 


| ple whom the court of Rome was anxious to oppreſs, but to attend, to. the repreſenta- 


tions they preſented to all Europe in Juſtification, of their conduct. 44 The crime of 


« high treaſon,” ſaid they, 4 has long been imputed, to men. of the moſt irreproachable 


„ conduct. It is a ſtale pretext employed by the malicious when poſſeſfed of power 


4 ſufficient to effect the deſtruction of their enemies. It was uſed againſt the firſt 


5 2 5 4 4 8 1 


Le Vaſſor, tom. iv, Lv. xvi. p. 146, 147, 31 Bernard, Hiſtoire de Louis XIII liv, 5—Vie de Du Pleſſis- 
S „ N 9 : Mornai. s ” 3 > # 
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« chriſtians, in the ſame. manner as the king's evil counſellors now wiſh to uſe it againſt 
« us. The reformed churches of France would have no occaſion to publiſh apologies 
for their conduct if there were any equity in the World, and if falſhood and calumny did 
« not, in general, command greater attention than truth. It is well known, that, at 
« the end of the laſt century, the members of our church were ſufficiently powerful 
« to defend themſelves, and to maintain their ſtations in ſome of the firſt provinces in 
the kingdom. Content with haying obtained the liberty of ſerving God accord=- 
ing to our conſciences, and ſome ſecurity againſt the obſtinate malice of our enemies, 
« we ſubmitted without heſitation to the late king, although he forſook our religion, of 
+ which he had declared himſelf the protector. We afterwards ferved him with the 
„ ſame zeal and fidelity as we had before diſplayed in maintaining his rights, to the 
crown. Accordingly. that juſt and 1 1 ey never ceaſed to 1 us e 


„ tion e his whole life. 


That life: was terminated too ſoon for his ſubjects, and pertitaliely few us: Since 
the death of Henry the Great, every poſſible means has been ſought for to promote 
our deſtruction. The clergy and nobles united at. the laſt aſſembly of the ſtates- 

general for the purpoſe of obliging the king literally. to ful the oath he had taken at 
his coronation to expel from the kingdom thoſe whom the church of Rome condemned 

© as heretics; Seditious ſermons are preached, and a thouſand ſecret artificesemployed | to 
excite the rage of the people againſt us. The Feſuits, deeply ſleilled in the art of railing: 
& troubles and cenfuſion in fakes are loud in their exclamations againſt us at court, in 

„ the capital, and in the provinces. No ſooner had Arnoux obtained the direction of the 
« king's conſcience, than he undertook to ſubvert all. the privileges of the fovereignty- 

„of Bearn. He has ſo deeply inſtilled into the mind of his majeſty the pernicious: 
« maxim, that princes are under no obligation to keep their faith with heretics, and 
that the moſt Chriſtian king ought to employ all his power in the extirpation of 
«© hereſy, that, when any perſon attempts to repreſent to his majeſty, that- theſe vio- 
« lent counſels are calculated to promote the ruin of the ſtate, he replies 5 would. | 
rather loſe his crown, than his ſoul; Tn ſhort, all the ſanguinary inſinuations of the 
_ 4 Jeſuits are ſupported as well by the cardinals e . the miniſters and emiſ 
95 ſaries of the court of Nene, 3 : 


FO The W though inſtituted ſor the A of -adinibilieribg Jatice x wit; im 
wh partiality, and of affording protection to the innocent, ſeek to cruſh: us by their arrts; 
10 as unjuſt as they. are ſevere. If any one of the magiſtrates, exerciſing the-privilege- 
* allowed' to every: one of putſuing the dictates of his conſcience, embrace our religion, 
be is diſowned by the reſt; who. pretend that he is in a ſtate of degradation. Our tem- 
ples are pillaged and burned: the bodies of the members of our church are taken out 
of their graves, and torn into pieces. Some of them have been refuſed, in the hour of 


ſickneſs, that aſſiſtance which humanity compels us to grant to barbarians and infidels, 
- | 88 becauſe. 
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* becauſe they would not belie their conſciences. Children are torn from the arms of 

* their parents and friends, to be brought up in a religion different from that in which they 
„ were born. When we prefer our complaints to the magiſtrates, they laugh at us, and 
++ even the moſt moderate amongſt them give us evaſive anſwers. If we take meaſures 
1 for laying our grievances before his majeſty, we are treated as rebels.” The aſſembly 
finiſhed their manifeſto by beſeecbing the king to ſpare the blood of his ſubjetts; by 
conjuring foreign princes to ſuccour innocence oppreſſed; and by entreating the Deity to 
_ have pity on thoſe who were hated and perſecuted, on account of the purity of their reli- 


| gious RI I 


This bel gave great 3 to the ho and was even nel by the principal 
en of the Proteſtant | party: but the aſſembly of Rochelle, intent on purſuing their 
own plan of proceedings, alike diſregarded the threats of their enemies, and the advice 
of their friends. They divided the kingdom into diftrifts, to each of which they appoint. 
ed a general; while the office of commander in chief of the Proteſtant forces was offered 
to, and refuſed by, the duke of Bouillon. Du Plefſis-Mornai, unwilling to ſanftion, by 
his concurrence in the hoſtile meaſures now adopted by the aſſembly, proceedings of 
which he had frequently expreſſed his diſapprobation, made an offer to the king of obſerving 

a perfe@ neutrality, provided he might be continued in his poſt of governor of Saumur, 
The offer was accepted, and the king with his army repaired to that fortreſs, but, re- 
gardleſs of his word, he reſolved, at the 17 70 55 of the favourite, to Re Du Pleſhe 
jo bis e 

The a to ſecure Du pleſſis in bis 1 made him 2 of of one 
e wh thouſand crowns in money, and the rank of mareſchal of France, on condition 
that he would reſign the government of Saumur: but the propoſal was rejected with in- 
dignation by that gallant veteran. Had I loved money — ſaid he“ I might now have 
been worth millions. I am, indeed, more attached to honours and dignities ; but 1 
* have ever been more anxious to deſerve them, than to obtain them by importunity and 
« . diſhoneſt means. Neither my honour nor my e will permit me to ſell ſho ſe. 
6s Api apt hberty of: Zine Loeb trig [one ig . 


It was frequently agitated i in the council, whether Lewis ſhould or ſhould not adhere to 
the reſolution he had Wet of e Du Pleſſis of his pk Some of the members 


ch; at * e an oer of ee ee merit, with whoſe ſervices the 
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king had every reaſon to be ſatisfied, juſt grounds of complaint ends be afforded to the 
_ reformed, who, i in that caſe, would be driven to deſpair, and would, more than ever, be 
confirmed in the belief, that the king was not bound to keep his faith with heretics, 
Others, on the contrary, maintained, that the reformed had rendered themſelves unwor- 
thy of being left in poſſeſſion of any of the cautionary towns. The conduct of M. 
« Du Pleſſis —ſaid they“ is, we acknowledge, irreproachable. But he is a Proteſ- 
« tant, and attached to his religion: that is ſufficient. The king can no, longer place 
any confidence in him. How can we tell that evil-deſigning perfons will not take 
, advantage of his age, and the facility of his diſpoſition ? The mode of diſpoſſeſſing 
may be ſubject to ſiniſter interpretations ; granteil: but we muſt ſuffer people to ſay 
« what they pleaſe. Certain meaſures which appear unlawful become allowable when 
« adopted for the purpoſe of preventing a greater evil. The king's ſervice and the pub- 
« lic good riſe es to ore other e me” 


* 


But though theſe ſoggeſlious v were perfectly "conformable to the ſentiments of the 
conſtable, he was, nevertheleſs, afraid of having recourſe to a meaſure, that muſt appear 
odious and unjuſt to every impartial] perſon. A brevet, therefore, was delivered to Du 
Pleſſis, by which he was left in poſſeſſion of the government of the town and caſtle of 
Saumur, and promiſed, in terms the moſt poſitive and unequi vocal, that, at the expira- 
tion of three months, he ſhould be fully reſtored to the exerciſe of all the duties annexed. 
thereto. - During that interval, which the king deemed ſufficient to reduce the aſſembly 
of Rochelle to.obedience, the count de Sault, grandſon to the duke of Leſdiguieres, was 
appointed to command in the caſtle of Saumur, in which the king ſtationed a freſh gar- 
riſon. Sault was ſelected for the purpoſe, becauſe he, at that time, profeſſed the Pro- 
teſtant religion, and it was intended to deceive the reformed, by making them believe 
that though the king had ſecured one of their moſt important towns, he had no inten- 
tion of taking it from them, nor of putting it into the hands of the Catholics. Du 
Pleſſis, finding his authority to be merely nominal, retired to one of his eſtates, fully 
expecting to be reſtored to his former power at the expiration of three months; fo eaſy 
is it to impoſe on a man of candour and prohity. He had the mortification to learn, in 
his retreat, that the members of his church ſuſpected him of colluſion with the court. 
Satisfied with the teſtimony of his own conſcience, he ſtill continued to ſerve them to 
the utmoſt of his power; in a ſhort time all doubts of his fidelity were diſpelled, and the 
- moſt prejudiced acknowledged that the court had impoſed on the candour of a man 
| whoſe 1 and reCtitude were N | 


"'F rom ls the king haftened to Thouars, which threw open its gates at his ap- 

proach: Parthenai was equally ſubmiſfive; and the Proteſtant governors. of Saint 
* " ; ” . a * : - 

2 Bernard, Hiſtoire de Louis XIII. liv, v. Vie de Du Pleſſis-Mornai, liv. ir.—Lettres et MEmoires du meme, 162 . 
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| Maixant, Fontendi, Maillezais, Mates, and Niort gave him poſſeſſion of their reſpective 
towns. Arnaud was diſpatched with letters from the king to the dukes of Rohan and 
Soubize, who were then at Saint Jean D'Angeli, inviting. them to ſeparate from the aſ- 
ſembly of Rochelle; and, in caſe of refuſal, they were aſſured, that the ſiege of Saint 
Jean D' Angeli ſhould be formed before that of any other place. Arnaud was alſo in- 
ſtructed to favour the intrigues of Auriac, who was poſted in the neighbourhood of the 
city, with two thouſand men, and who maintained a ſecret correſpondence with ſome of 
the inhabitants. But the vigilance of Rohan and Soubize fruſtrated the machinations 


= of Auriac ; Soubize undertook to ſuſtain the ſiege, while his brother repaired to Ro- 


chelle, whence he ſent a ſupply of proviſions and ammunition to Saint Jean D*Angeli, 
with a reinforcement of a thouſand men. Upwards of a hundred 8 alſo Joined 
Soubize, * a determination to defend the place to the laſt N ; 


Before he left Niort, the * publiſhed a ſecond declaration againſt the 9 of 
the reformed, more violent than the firſt. All ſuch towns as ſhould favour their party. 
were to be conſidered as in a ſtate of rebellion, and to be puniſhed by the: loſs of their 
privileges. Thoſe of Rochelle, Saint Jean D' Angeli, and Montauban were expreſsly 
mentioned in the declaration. Lewis forbade all his ſubjects of the Proteſtant religion 
to adhere to the aſſembly of Rochelle, or to any other convention, general or private, 

which ſhould be holden without the king's permiſſion, under pain of being proſecuted - - 
for high-treaſon. Laſtly, all the reformed, of whatever quality, were ordered to fign a 
juridical act, confirmed by an oath, by which they ſhould engage to ſerve the king 
againſt all thoſe who ſhould adhere to the aſſembly of Rochelle, to renounce all communi- 
cation with that aſſembly, and to difavow all its tranſactions 3%. This declaration occa- 
ſioned the moſt violent agitation amongſt the reformed; and Du Pleſſis wrote to the con- 
ſtable to point out the evil conſequences of ſuch a proceeding. ' © Our people” — ſaid 
le“ look on their ruin as inevitable, and many of them are preparing to quit the 
« kingdom. The Catholic preachers openly threaten us with an expulſion ſimilar to 
% that of the Moors from Spain. They talk as if the deſtruction of our church was a 
« matter determined on.“ In order to remove theſe apprehenſions, in ſome degree, the 
execution of this declaration was, for a while, ſuſpended, and the council which the 
| king had left at Parig modified the oath it required to be taken. But moſt of the magiſ- 
trates continued to exact it with the utmoſt rigour®?.. 


Meanwhile the prince of Conde, who had retired 8 government of Berri, diſ- 
pleaſed at ſeeing the conſtable at the head of an army, to the command of which he had 
. N by ſtratagem and intrigue, the hr fortreſs of Sancerre. The 


35 dents: Hiſtoire de Louis XIII. I. vi —Mcmoires de. 1 I. ii. 36 Vie de Du Pleflis-Mornai, liv. vi. 
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duke of Epernon entered the province of Bearn, with two thouſand men, in order to 55 


repreſs the attempts of the people, whoſe efforts to recover their loſt privileges were 


ſecretly connived at by their governor, the marquis de la Force. Unprepared for re- 
ſiſtance, the Bearnois threw open the gates of their towns, and in leſs than three weeks 


the duke had the ſatis faction of reducing the whole province to obedience, and of com- 
pelling the marquis de la Force- to retire into Guienne. In every other quarter the 
king's troops were equally ſucceſsful : the Proteſtants were every where diſarmed, and 
Lewis, in his progreſs, experienced little oppoſition until he came to Saint Jean D' An- 
geli. That place was attacked in form, about the end of May, by the king in perſon, 


attended by all the officers of ſtate, and the chief of the Catholic nobility; after a vi- 


gorous defence for five · and- thirty days, it ſurrendered, on condition that ch res and 
property of the inhabitants ſhould be preſerved. ; 25 


About a month after the reduction of the town Lewis ſent a declaration to be regiſ- 
tered in the parliament of Bourdeaux; in which he ordered the fortifications of Saint 
Jean D' Angeli to be demoliſhed, the ditches to be filled up, and the inhabitants to be 
deſpoiled of all their privileges. He then repaired to Cognac, with a view of extending 
his progreſs in the province of Guienne. The queen and queen-mother had joined him 
during the ſiege; and the former now took the road to Bourdeaux, while Mary of Me- 
dicis returned to Tours, ſo much diſcontented with the conſtable de Luines, that ſhe 
endeavoured to excite the enmity of all the courtiers to whom ſhe durſt open her mind 


againſt him. | 
The king himſelf began to be diſguſted with the conduct of his favourite, who af- 
ſumed ſuch airs of importance as rendered him inſupportable to his ſovereign. Lewis 


diſcovered his ſentiments on the ſubject to Puiſreux, the ſecretary of ſtate, and to Ar- 
voux, his confeſſor; and the courtiers were too attentive to his motions, not to perceive 


a difference in his behaviour to the conſtable . Some of them inſinuated that the fa- 


vourite and his two brothers, though of obſcure birth, had obtained. the rank of dukes 
and peers; that the revenues of their places, penſions and poſſeſſions, amounted to ten 
millions of gold, and had rendered them ſo rich and powerful, that it would be difficult 


and dangerous for the king himſelf to effect their humiliation. Theſe inſinuations made 


a ſtrong impreſſion on the mind of Lewis, which his confeſſor, though indebted for his 
promotion to the friendihip of Luines, took no pains to remove. Es 


i 


: While the king was at Cognac, after the Gege of Saint Jean D' Angeli, Luines one 


day entered the caſtle yard in great pomp, preceded by his guards and his Swiſs, and fol- 
lowed by the principal officers of the army, Lewis, who was ſtanding at a window 


n 
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with Baſſompierre, ſeeing him approach, ſaid—* Look, e 1 look, the king is 
% coming.” Pardon me, Sire,” — ſaid Bafſompierre—** it is a conſtable beloved by his 
44 maſter, who diſplays in the eyes of the world the benefactions and power of the prince 
< to whom he is indebted for his elevation.” «© You don't know him” —replied Lewis 
—* he thinks I am ſtill in his debt: dazzled with the ſplendor of nis fortune, he wiſhes 
4 to play the king, but I ſhall find the k of preventing him.” * You are very 
% unfortunate; Sire, returned Baſſompierre — . in being tormented with ſuch ideas; 
„ the conſtable is no leſs ſo in having given 55 to them; and I am ſtill more unfortu- 
% nate, in being ſelected, by your majeſty, as the object of a fimilar confidence. One 
of theſe days you will have a quarrel; the next you will be reconciled to each other: 
*« and What will be the conſequence? It will terminate like a diſpute between a huſband 
“ and wife, who, after their reconciliation, mutually agree to diſiniſs the ſervants who 
© have been witneſſes to their quarrel. You will confeſs to the duke of Luines that 


you have made known your diſpleaſure to me and ſome others: and we ſhall all be- 
come victims of your majeſty's confidence.” The king promiſed with an oath that 
he would never communicate the ſubject of their preſent converſation to his favourite, 


even ſhould a perfect reconcihation ever take place between them. | I have only open- 


«ed my mind on the ſubject to father Arnoux,” —ſaid Lewis. ſay nothing to him 
e about it, and keep it ſecret until you have my permiffion to ſpeak.” It is not ne- 
e ceſſary, Sire —replied Bafſompierre—* to command me to be filent; the obligation | 
of being ſo I-impoſe on 10 ſince on that mw life and fortune depend.” | 


— 


The duke of Epernon, to whoſe advice and exertions the king had been chiefly i in- 
debted for the reduction of Saint Jean D' Angeli, having too much ſpirit, or rather too 
much pride, to continue with an army, in which were two officers of rank ſuperior to 


his own, requeſted he might be entruſted with ſome ſeparate command. He was, there- 
fore, detached with four thouſand foot and fix hundred horſe, to commence the blockade 
of Rochelle, a ſervice peculiarly agreeable to the duke, who held in abhorrence the in- 


habitantsof that city . He reduced and placed garriſons in ſeveral of the circamjacent 
towns; in the courſe of which operations yarious Kirmiſhes coſued, but 1 no 1 occur- 


| 22 ny of being recorded 1 in 1 


The death of Du Vair, which happened at this ky aforded to Luines a farther 
opportunity for the diſplay of his boundleſs ambition and inſatiate avarice.  Unſkilled 
in the art of war, and the management of an army, he had already aſked and obtained 
the conſtable s ſword; ignorant of the laws, and regardleſs of the forms of juſtice, he 
now folicited and acquired the care of the ſeals. In poſſeſſion of the firſt military, and 
of the ſecond magiſterial, dignity, without any of the requiſite qualifications or attain- 


39 Vie du Duc D'Epernon, I. viii.—Bernard, Hiftoire de Louis XIII. liv. vi. 
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ments for diſcharging the duties of either office, with credir to pimſelf, or advantage to 
his country, the diſlike which had partially prevailed againſt him became general, and 
that which was originally the refalt of envy, was now ſanctioned by juſtice, 


| The war into which Lomis bad 8 with hs Hagens * the higheſt en- 
comiums from the pope, and from the French eceleſiaſtics, who ſtrenuouſly ex hotted him 
to purſue the pious undertaking. Gregory wrote a long and flattering brief to the king. 
on the occaſion : after praiſing him, in the moſt extravagant terms, for placing himſelf _ 
at the head of his troops, at an age when other princes only think of pleaſure and amuſe- 
ment, in order to reduce the heretical towns; * Enjoy”—ſaid the holy father tlie 
« glorious reputation you have acquired. Follow God, who combats with you: as you 
« are now the thunder of war, and the ſhield of peace, ſo will you hereafter be the praiſe 
&« of Iſrael, and the glory of the univerſe. From the higheſt. ſummit of our- apoſtolic 
« dignity we aſſiſt your armies with our heart and affection; by our ardent and aſſiduous 
* prayers we draw down. the aid of heaven upon you. Although we have no doubt but 
« that your virtue and conſtancy will lead you to conclude the work you have begun, 
« ſuffer us farther to incite you by our exhortations, in order that-it may appear we; 
« have the advancement of the true religion, and the augmentation of your glory at 


6 heart." 


The pope, eager to promote the total extirpation of hereſy, by fire and ſword, adviſed | BS. 
Lewis to fit out a powerful fleet for the reduction of Rochelle; boldly promifing that 1 
God would perform miracles in his favour as ſtriking as thoſe of the paſſage of the Red | 25 
Sea, and of the Jordan. Gregory aſſured him, that after completing this object, he might 
eaſily effect the conqueſt of the Eaſt, provided he would imitate the conduct of his an- 
ceſtors, who had ** obeyed the exhortations of the pope as religiouſly as: the commands 
« of God. The clergy of France were equally: profuſe of their commendations, and 
they deputed Cornulier, biſhap of Rennes, to wait on the: king, with the offer of a con- 
tribution oe a milien of golds re for the nien, of Rochelle. : 


The 3 of adn $5 Vas W We wang in . 5 . a . 
main army, which inveſted the ſtrong fortreſs of Montauban, on the ſeventeenth f e 
Avguft®. The king attended in perſon, but the army was commanded by the conſtable, I 
who had under him his two brothers, with the dukes of Mayenne, Chevreuſe, and „52 
Leſdiguieres. The count of Schomberg, ſuperintendant of the finances, acted as grand- | 1 
maſter of the artillery, and likewiſe diſcharged the duties of a lieutenant· general. It was 
n to attack the town in three different e i 50 ates was e 53 
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ed by the king, aſſiſted by the conſtable and his brothers: the ſecond by the duke of Mayen- 
ne, and the third by Chevreuſe and Leſdiguieres. But the warmth of the attack was equall- 
ed at leaſt by the vigour of the defence, condudted by the marquis de la Force, and the count. 
D'Orval, ſon to the duke of Sully, who had a numerous and brave garriſon under their 
command. The citizens, who fought for their liberty, diſplayed equal courage with the 
troops, and were ſtimulated to ſtill greater exertions. by the defire of preſerving THO: 


N 


Had the e followed the 8 of Leſdiguieres, it is pretended the town 8 
have been taken, from the want of ſuccour, which the length of the ſiege had ren- 
dered neceſſary; but attached to his own opinion, and unwilling to be guided by the 
councils of a man of whom he was extremely jealous, he purſued his ewn fyſtem, and- 
perſevered in the ſame plan of operations which experience had proved to be ineffica- 
cious. The duke of Mayenne, anxious to fignatize his valour, made two deſperate at- 
tacks on the ſuburb of Villebourbon, which is ſeparated from the city by the ſtream of 
the Tarn: but he was vigorouſly repulſed in both, and the marquis of Villars, brother to 
che duke, and the marquis of Fhemines, ſon to the mareſchal 15 that name, fell * 


to the temerity of their leader, 


The duke of Mavenne is ſaid to have frequently expreſſed a wiſh not to outlive thoſe 
friends whoſe death he juſtly aſcribed to his own imprudence. His couſin, the duke 
of Guiſe, who had juſt arrived in the camp, went to dine at the duke's, on the eigh- 
teenth of September, accompanied by the count of Schomberg. As Mayenne, who 
had taken his gueſts" into the trenches, was engaged in ſhewing them the different 
works, and in pointing out to them the manner in which he intended to repair the ill- 
ſucceſs of his preceding attacks, he was killed ys ATI 82 9175 after . 


8 s hat, entered the duke 8. wy” 85 


The neglect to make lines of ee eln around the town; in purſuance: of tlie 
advice of Leſdiguieres, greatly facilitated the accompliſhment of the project of the duke 
of Rohan for throwing fuccours into Montauban. Aſſured by deputies from the town 
that a reinforeement of a thouſand or twelve hundred men would enable the garriſon: 
to protract the ſiege till the approach of winter, the duke determined to make the at- 

tempt. - Though the troops had-eighteen leagues-to mirch in an enemy's country, two · 
rivers to ford, and two diviſions of the royal army, who were apprized of their approach, 
to 885 dero rens Leven d . ef 8 een 1797 175 their entrance into mad 


town. e e 64] 12 74 9 357 5 4 
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The conſtable, greatly embarraſſed in conſequence of this event, demanded an inter- 
view with the duke of Rohan, whom he endeavoured, by the moſt liberal offers, to de- 
zach from the intereſt of his party. But though he even went ſo far as to offer the 
dake a carte-blanche for himſelf and his friends, he could not prevail on him to quit 
the path which his honour and his conſcience pointed out to him. I ſhould be my 
« own enemy”—ſaid Rohan to the favourite“ if I did not wiſh to ſecure the king's 
« good graces, and your” friendſhip. Fſhall never refuſe the benefactions of my maſter, 
« nor the good offices of a kinſman ſo powerful as yourſelf. I know the danger to 
« which 1 am expoſed: but let me beg you alſo to reflect on your own danger. You" 
« are an object of hatred: to every one, becauſe you alone poſſeſs what each deſires. 
The ruin of our church is not yet ſo near at hand; but that the malecontents may 
« have ſufficient time to form parties; and thoſe who will not openly join us will at: 
< leaſt agree with us in promoting your downfall. The former wars, on account of 
« religion, were frequently unſucceſsful, on our part, at their commencement, but 
60 the natural: reſtleſsneſs of the French; the diſcontents of thoſe who are excluded. a 
« from all ſhare in the government ;. and the aſſiſtance of foreign powers, almoſt in- 
« yariably re-eſtabliſhed our affairs. If you engage the king to give us peace, be- 
« fore the ſoale turns it will be honourable: and adyantageous: for him. The party: 
« are humbled, and his majeſty's arms have not hitherto ſuſtained the ſmalleſt check. - 
By granting us fayours, after having humbled us, the king will-prove that his object: 
is not to deſtroy our religion but to puniſh diſobedience ;' and having diſconcerted all: 
internal factions, he will return to his capital dreaded by every deſcription of his ſub- 
« jets, Your influence and power will enoreafe;. for no-one will then dare to oppoſe: 
„ them. But if you perſiſt in puſhing matters to extremities; if this torrent of pro- 
* ſperity, whoſe progreſs the city of Montauban ſeems already. to impede, ſhould be: 
« ſtopped, that efferveſcence which paſt ſucceſs has occaſioned in the minds of the pub 
« lic will ceaſe. How can you tell that you may not have difficulties to- encounter, 
„* that will ſet all your efforts at- defiance? Recollect, Sir, that your. ſucceſſes hitherto, 
« have been merely the reſult of promiſes and threats: the reſt of our party are fight - 
« ing for the preſervation of the religion we profeſs; and it will be no eaſy matter 
1 either to vanquiſh them, or to gain them over. As for me, L am prepared for the 
« loſs of my property and my poſts: if. vou have retarded that loſs, Lam obliged to you 78 
« for your interference. But my opinion is fixed, and nothing ſhall induce me to: 
« forſake it. Neither my. conſcience, or the ſolemn Ones I have. made will allow. me: 


8 e any other propoſal than that of. a general peace.“ 


E Such was the iſſue of this. conidia. the reſult of which was s expecled with as ns 
impatience by either party as was formerly diſplayed by the Romans and Carthaginians: 

during the interview between Scipio and Hannibal. On the return of Luines to the 

camp, the propoſal for a general peace was diſcuſſed by the council, when a majority of 


the. members yoted for. the continuation of war. The. fiege of Montauban, therefore, 
. 2 : Ec | ” s | Wass | 
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was pelle with vigour, but without effect; for the duke of Rohan having found means 
to introduce a freſh reinforcement of twelve hundred men; and the king's army hav- 
ing ſuffered a diminution of twelve thouſand men, one third of whom deſerted, Lewis 
left the camp, and W to Toulouſe, and the fi ge was Taiſed on the ſeventh of No- 


vember . 


. The nation was at a loſs how to account for the failure of an enterprize, which the 

king commanded in perſon, accompanied by the moſt experienced officers, and the beſt 
troops in the kingdom. Although the beſieged conducted themſelves with great va- 
lour and perſeverance, the aſſailants were ſo numerous that it was ſuppoſed the town 
muſt ine vitably be reduced. Every body ſeemed diſpoſed to aſcribe the diſappointment 
to the miſconduct of the conſtable, who was accuſed of refuſing to liſten to the ad- 
vice of able generals, and: of being only intent on the gratification of his avarice. 
Whatever truth there might be in this charge it gave Luines ſo much uneaſineſs as to 
occaſion a fever, which put a period to his exiſtence, on the fourteenth of December, 
three days after the reduction of the ſmall town of Monheur in Guienne, by the royal 
army . The king expreſſed but little concern at the death of his favourite, and, aſter 
giving the gear ay orders for g 85 MY of the reformed, he took the road 


to his Ie”: 


A 


The e of Paris ae ſo 8 "i tha Leagues ſtill 1 a certain 
degree of that reſpect and conſideration which they had entertained for the famous duke 
of Mayenne, chief of the powerful party which diſputed the throne with the Fourth 
Henry. The Parifians had a great affection for the only ſon of that idol of the Leaguers, 
and they ho ſooner heard that he had been killed before a Proteſtant town, than they 
openly threatened to revenge his death, by ſhedding the blood of the Hugonots. The tu- 
mult became ſo ferions'that the duke of Montbazon, governor of Paris, found it ne- 
etiſury to adopt meaſures, in concert with the parliament, for preventing the reformed 
from being expoſed to inſult on their way to Charenton, on the following Sunday. But 
their precautions proved fruitleſs ; the people attacked the Hugonots, on their return, 
and ſeveral perſons were killed in the fray. The Proteſtant meeting- houſe at Charen- 
ton was afterwards reduced to aſhes. The next day, a freſh tumult occurred in the 
ſuburb of -Saifit- Marcel, and other parts of the city, nor could the puniſhment of the 
principal ringltaders reſtrain the inſurgents from the commiſſion of farther acts of vio- 
Jence. Some houſes having taken fire, the accident was aſcribed to the malice of 
the bes mers; ts who Wilkes, 7, Was faid, to ee the N por: their. tem- 


2 
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temple ; and they would have been expoſed to the danger of a general . but for 
the timely and ſpirited interference of the parliament, who declared the reformed to, be 
| under the protection of the king and the magiſtrates. | 


1 1622. ] The death of the 3 de Luines 3 a new face to the 1 of 
the court. Mary of Medicis, releaſed from her principal enemy, entertained the moſt 
ſanguine hopes of being re-admitted to a ſhare in the government. But the king was 
afraid, that, in that caſe, he ſhould be obliged to reſign to her à part of his authority 
which he had reſolved only to partake with his favourites, whom he ſuffered to govern 
him during his whole reign. The cardinel, of Retz and the count of Schomberg, who 
happened to be near his perſon, at the time of the conſtable's death, ſeemed to have 
availed themſelves of that circumſtance, aud endeavoured, in conjunction with de Vic, 
the new keeper of the ſeals, to take the whole management of affairs into their, own 
hands. They formed a kind of triumvirate, which aimed at the monopoly of power, but 
proved too weak, and too ill conſtructed, to retain the conſequence it had aſſumed. The 
king, in conſulting his miniſters, -was adviſed to forego the reſolution he had adopted, 
with regard to the queen-mother, and to grant her the ſatisfaction ſhe required, leſt ſhe 
might be tempted indirectly to thwart the meaſures of the court. Another conſideration 
alſo had weight with the miniſters, who thought that her authority. might ſerve to 
counterbalance that of the prince of Conde, ho aſpired to be placed at the head of af- 
fairs. Thus the king conſented to give Mary of Medicis admiſſion into the council, 
but refuſed to receive the biſhop of Lugon, from the dread which his miniſters enter- 
tained of the ambitious and enterprizing ſpirit of that prelate. Mary ſeemed contented 
with this mark of reſpect on the part of her ſon; and the more fo, as ſhe did not doubt, 
that when ſhe ſhould once have recovered a part of her former influence, ſhe ſhould find 
it no difficult matter to introduce her partiſans into the miniſtry, and particularly the 


biſhop of Lugon, whoſe promotion ſhe had very much at heart, 


The winter was paſſed i in fea means for carrying on the war againſt the Proteſ- 
tants, which all the zealous Catholics, or ſuch as pretended: to be ſo, earneſtly adviſed 
the king to purſue, without paying. much attention. to the good of the ſtate. Some 
few, indeed, voted for peace, in order to ſpare the lives of a multitude of perſons who 
fell victims to party-rage, iu the different provinces; but their advice was unfortunate- 
ly neglected. The prince of Conde was one of thoſe who were moſt ſtrenuous in their 
exhortations to.continue the war ; though the motives of ſuch conduct cannot eaſily he 
deviſed. Hitherto he had given the public no reaſon to believe that his zeal for reli- 
gion could have influenced his opinion, nor did he poſſeſs that courage, ſkill, or experi- 
ence in martial atchievements which could juſtify his anxiety to appear at the head of an 
army. The numerous inſurrections and diſturbances to which he had given riſe, afford 


ed no 8 for believing that he was actuated by a concern for the welfare of the 
ſtate 


208 
ſtate *. Corſini, the pope's nuncio, anxious to diſcover the ſecret motives of the prince's 


| when the period, at which the prediction was to be accompliſhed, ſhould arrive. 
| had before taken up arms, on the ſtrength of a ſimilar prediction, during the regency of 
the queen-mother; and as he was known to place great faith in judicial aſtrology, it 


- litical ; 


of * provinces under his command. 


7 p of rfiAncn © [ 1622, 


conduct, was told by an intimate friend of his highneſs, that he was weak enough to 


be influenced by a prediction, formerly made, that, at the age of thirty- four, he would 


become king of France. He was now three · and-thirty, and it was ſuppoſed that he 


wiſhed to have the command of an army, that he might be in a condition to aſſert his rights 
He 


was not improbable that he ſhould again diſplay the ſame weakneſs. Monſieur, the 


a king s brother, having been dangerouſly ill the year before, and the king himſelf being 
in a bad ſtate of healthy the prince of Conde thought it neceffary to be always in a ſitu- 


ation to ſecure the crown, in caſe Lewis and his brother ſhould die. It was even ſaid, 


that he meant to lead them into danger 2 Ta this campaign, in order that his 121 
might be the more ſpeedily fulfilled, 


The "TS of Rohan had been buſtly employed, during the winter, in colleBing the 


ſcattered forces of his party, and in exhorting the Hugonots, in the ſouthern provinces of 


France, to that unanimity of exertion without which their deſtruction was inevitable. 
At the approach of ſpring he received a meſſage from the duke of Leſdiguieres, deſiring 
a conference, with a view to ſettle, if poſſible, the conditions of peace. They accord- 
ingly met at Laval, when the duke of Rohan propoſed the following terms: The re- 
ſtitution of all the cautionary towns; the liberty of holding aſſemblies, religious and po- 
the continuation of the ſums granted for the ſupport of the miniſters and the 
pay of the garriſons; and a compenſation for the loſſes ſuſtained by ſuch of the Proteſtant 
nobility as had heen deprived of their places or poſſeſſions for having ſupported the aſ- 
ſembly of Rochelle in the defence of their liberty and religion ©. Leſdiguieres pretended 
to conſent, in the king's name, to all theſe propoſals, excepting only the reſtitution of 
Saumur, and ſoine towns in Poitou, which Lewis had determined to keep. Unable to 


| exceed the bounds preſcribed by his majeſty, he agreed with the duke of Rohan that 


this difficulty ſhould be determined between the king's miniſters and the Proteſtant 
nobility and deputies of provinces, whom Buillon, councillor of ſtate, undertook to 
conduct to court, and preſent to the king. Meanwhile advice was ſent to the dukes of 


Bouillon, Tremouille, and Sully, the marquis de la Force, and the general aſſembly at 


Rochelle, of the negociation opened between Rohan and Leſdiguieres; and they were 
all invited to ſend deputies to court, to e with thoſe of the duke of Rohan, and 


„ 
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As ſoon as the prince of Conde and his partiſans were apprized of this circumſtance, 
| fearful that an accommodation might be concluded, they exerted every artifice their. 
ingenuity could deviſe, to make the king leave Paris without farther delay. They 
were apprehenſive that Lewis might. be induced to liſten to the propoſals of the de- 
puties, if the chancellor Silleri, and the preſident Jeannin, who preſſed him to give 
peace to his ſubjects, ſhould happen to be near his perſon, at the time of their arrival. 
The prince; cardinal Retz; and the count of Schomberg repreſented to Lewis, that 
Soubize, brother to Rohan, having made himſelf maſter of Lower Poitou during the 
winter, and the Proteſtants having recovered ſeyeral of the places which had been taken 
from them in Guienne, during the laſt campaign; they would demand exorbitant con- 
ditions; that his majeſty ought to make peace with rebellious ſubjects with arms in his 
hands; that he ſhould previouſly retake what had been loſt, during his abſence, in Gui- 
enne and Poitou; and even reduce men, who had ſo long and obſtinately perſevered in 
their revolt, humbly to implore the clemency of their ſovereign. It was generally ex- 
pected that the king would paſs the Eaſter holidays at Paris, but the prince of Condẽ and 
his adherents exerted themſelves ſo al that they e on N to quit the 


capital the week before . 


— 


. 


lt is not known whether the prince and his 85 had any rea to 5 that 
the queen- mother and the old miniſters of ſtate would engage the king to paſs the 
Eaſter at Paris, and, during that interval, prevail on him to conclude a peace: be that 
as it may, Lewis left his palace ſecretly, and by a private door, on the evening of 
Palm-Sunday, after attending veſpers. This extraordinary mode of departure: created 
general ſurprize, as it rather appeared to be the effect of violence, than the conſequence 
of a preconcerted plan. He haſtened to Orleans, where he remained till his officers and 
houſhold had joined him. 5 | 


Lewis had left his capital with ſuch precipitation, that he had no time to ſettle his 
Plan of operations for the enſuing campaign. The perſons who wiſhed for a continua- 
tion of the war were only anxious to accelerate his departure from Paris, and to keep 
him at a diſtance from the old miniſters, who wiſhed to promote the reſtoration. of 
tranquillity, On the king's arrival at Blois, it was debated in the council, whether, 
changing his road, he ſhould go to Lyons, and paſs from thence to Languedoc, or, fol- 
lowing the courſe of the Loire, ſhould firſt march towards Lower Poitou. Notwith- 

| ſtanding the forces which the king had left in that country, under the duke D*Epernon, 
the count of Rochefoucaut, and the marquis of Saint-Luc ; Soubize, with a body of 
two thouſand men, took the iſle of Oleron, the city of Roian, the tower of Mournach, 
and ſeyeral other AS! ; the conſternation was ſo grout in the Aae N that 
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there was every proſpect of bis remaining maſter of the field, unlelz a 4 force 
were raiſed to oppoſe his army, which daily encreaſed. Soubize had firſt made an ex- 
curſion into Saintonge, in order to give a little more liberty to the inhabitants of Ro- 
' chelle, who were preſſed pretty cloſe. But his ſucceſs in this attempt did not anſwer 
nis expectation. The duke of Epernop ſent orders to Rockefoucaut and Saint-Luc, who 
commanded in Upper and Lower Poitou, to repair to his aſſiſtance with all the troops they 
had with them. They accordingly obeyed, in compliance with the inſtructions they had 
received from the king previous to his return to Paris. Soubize, unable to contend 
with- their united forces, left Saintonge and entered Poitou, whither he was followed 
by Saint-Luc and Rouchefoucaut ; but his army having by this time encreaſed to 
near eight thouſand men, they were obliged to write to the duke of Epernon to de- 
mand a reinforcement. The duke, however, replied, that he could not leave his govern- 
ments expoſed to the invaſion of the Hugonots, who had acquired a ſuperiority in 
| - Guienne as well as in Poitou. 


The king apprized of the duke s refuſal, ſent him, by expreſs, the moſt poſitive orders 
to enter Poitou, with all the troops under his command, but theſe orders were neglected 
| by Epernon ; anda ſecond expreſs with a command ſtill more peremptory than the firſt, 
was treated with equal contempt. His indignation at this act of diſobedience was one 
of the principal motives which induced Lewis to direct his march into Poitou. 


During the winter, the face of affairs in Guienne had ſomewhat changed ; and the 

| Proteſtants, recovered from their conſternation, evinced a diſpoſition to defend themſelves. 
with more courage and ' vigour than they had diſplayed in the preceding campaign. 

Moſt of the towns which had been reduced by the king were retaken. The garriſon of 

Montauban furprized the fmall town of Negrepeliffe, and the ſoldiers of the regiment of 
Vailhac were inhumanly maſſacred. The duke of Sully, who had retired to his eſtate in 
Querci, had ſent to aſſure the king of his fidelity; but being now beſieged by his ſon the 
_ countof Orval, in the town of Figeac, he apprized the mareſchal de Themines of his ſitua- 
tion, and warned him of the neceſſity of immediately ſtopping the progreſs of the Pro- 
teſtant arms. The marquis of Luzignan took Clerac by ſurprize, through the negli- 
gence of 'a magiſtrate of the parliament of Bourdeaux, who was ſuperintending the 
demolition of the fortifications. La Force, the elder, having expelled Theobon from 
Sairite-Foi, under a pretence that he maintained a correſpondence with the court, made 
himſelf maſter of that town, as well as of Tonneins; while his ſon ſecured Monflan- 
quin in Agenois. Laſtly, Favas, whom the aſſembly of Rochelle had appointed general 
bl a part of Lower Guienne, made a deſcent on the country of Medoc, and took ſeveral 
places in the vicinity of Bourdeaux, which enabled them to open a communication with 
the diſtrict of Albret, * and Bearn *. 
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The anke of Elbeuf, who commanded the king's troops in Lower Guienne, exerted | 


himſelf to impede the progreſs of the reformed. After reducing the caſtle of Duras, 
being joined by the mareſchal de Theiines, he laid ſiege to Tonneins, which had been 
retaken by the marquis de la Force. Monpouillan, ſon to the marquis, defended the 
place with a degree of {kill and courage which could ſcarcely have been expected from 
a man who had juſt entered upon his military career #9. But La Force having twice 
failed in his attempt to introduce ſuccours into the town, and the beſiegers having re- 
ceived freſh reinforcements from Bourdeaux, the garriſon was at laſt compelled to capi- 
tulate. Monpouillan died ſoon after of a wound he had received during the ſiege. Af- 


ter his death, and the reduction of Tonneins, the zeal of his father in defence of the 
Proteſtant religion began to flacken, and the defeat of Soubize, and the rapid progreſs . 


of the king's troops, induced him to liſten to the ee be chat were mada 
him by the prince of Conde. | | #4 . 


From Blois Lewis had 5 to Nantes, where he Jeclared 8 prince Hy Conde his 
lieutehant-general, and the mareſchals Praſlin and de Vitri received orders to act un- 


der him. The count of Rochefoucaut had poſted himſelf in an advantageous ſituation, 
in order to oppoſe the retreat of Soubize, who. was entrenched in the iſles of Lower 


Poitou. But the danger of attacking the Proteſtants was great, as the only poſſible time 


| for making the attempt was midnight, when it would be low water, and the paſſage 
would be fordable. The generals were alarmed at the danger, but the perſonal intrepi- i 


dity of the king compelled them to diſmiſs their apprehenſions; and, at the appointed 
hour, the whole army made 5 their lapding on the iſles, and drew up in order of 


battle, LR 8 REES | 


On "A approach 85 the royaliſts, 1 duke of Soubize was fined DotA a panic; _ 
though his army was little inferior to the king's, and poſſeſſed the advantage of a ſtrong 


| poſt, defended by a numerous train of artillery, he only conſulted his perſonal ſafety, 
and endeayoured to effect his eſcape before the appearance of day. But his retreat was 


ſo ill conducted, that his infantry were expoſed to the fire of the enemy, and ſo dread- 


ful was the carnage, that of eight thouſand only four hundred were ſaved; nor were the 
cavalry much more ſucceſsful, ſnce but fifty,” of eight hundred, were able to reach Ro- 


chelle e. 5 F EIS EI ed. 
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Aſter the reduction of 12 Poitou. Lewis continued his march 3 Guienne, 


whence he intended to proceed to Languedoc. The deputies, C conducted by Buillon, 
councillor of ſtate, with the propoſal for a peace, which had been concerted. at the in- 
teryiew between the dukes of Rohan and Leldiguieres, met the king at- Niort. The 
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deſeat of. Soubize ; the negociation opened with the marquis de la Force; and the ſiege 
of Roian, commenced by the duke of Epernon, had given ſuch ſpirits to the prince of 
Conde, and all thofe who wiſhed for a continuation of the war, that they expatiated, 
with the utmoſt violence, in the council, on the impropriety of receiving the propoſals 
of the deputies Other conditions were propoſed, and the deputies were referred for 
an anſwer, firſt to the queen-mother and then to the chancellor de Silleri ; but this 
was done merely for the purpoſe of protracting the negociation, ue: giving the Hog 
time to reduce the Provinees of Guienne and Languedoc. 


Oh: the king s arrival at St. Jean d' Angeli, he learnt that the duke of nen had 


withdraw his forces from before the town of Roian; the ſiege of which fortreſs Lewis 


renewed in perſon, and after an. obſtinate refiſtance compelled the garriſon to ſurrender 
at diſcretion. Then proceeding to Sainte-Foi, of which the marquis de la Force was 
_ governor, he concluded a treaty with that nobleman, who reſigned the town to him, on 
condition of receiving a pecuniary compenfation of two hundred thouſandcrowns, and the 
rank of mareſchal of France. The duke of Rohan, ſpeaking of the accommodation, 
faid— M. de la Force has gained a marefchal's ſtaff, while I have loſt my govern- 
_ 46 ments. I do not envy his good fortune, and I am willing to acknowledge mt he has 
more ee than 225 br” | 


After he reduQtion of various aces of little importance, rhe 8700 army inveſted Ne- 
8 grepelifle, a ſmall town belonging tothe duke of Bouillon, whoſe inhabitants had maſſacred 
x detachment of the regiment of Vailhac, which the king had quartered upon them 
the preceding winter. Lewis, to revenge this deed, determined to take the place by aſ- 
ſault, and put the citizens to the ſword. © You have my order“ —ſaid he to his officers 
to give no quarters to the inhabitants of Negrepeſiſſe; thoſe people have inſulted 
« me; and I'll have them treated as they have treated others.” The inhabitants de- 
_ fended the entrance of their town with great courage, and reſiſted, as long as it was 
poſſible, the king's troops, who were ſtimulated by a thirſt for revenge and the hope of 


plunder. At length, overpowered by numbers, they aſked for quarter; and this being 


reſuſed, they unanimouſly exclaimed, «+ We will die, then, like men of honour, and 
s ſell our lives dearly-” Fhey fulfilled their words, and continued fighting bravely to 
the laſt . The town was reduced to aſhes; twelve men who had eſcaped the general 

maſſacre, being conduRed before the king, were told by. Lewis, that they deſerved to be 
- Hanged; and having no hopes of moving a prince who ſeemed to have renounced every 
- fentimeat of humanity, they only requeſted the favour of being ſuſpended to the trees 


31 Memoires du Duc de Rohan, liv. ii,—JournaT de Baſſompierre, tom. ii Bernard, Hiſtoire de Louis XIII. 
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in their own gardens. This ſingular requeſt was complied with, and the grand-provoſt 
faperintended the executionꝰ“: the town being abandoned, by the king, to the licentious 
rage of a brutal ſoldiery, the chaſtity of the women was violated, and every ſpecies of 
exceſs, uſual on ſuch occaſions, committed. Baſſompierre, in his journal, gives the fols + 
lowing laconic aecount of the tranſaction.— We took Negrepelifſe aftex ſome reſift= < 
„ ance; every body was killed, except ſome few men who eſcaped to the caſtle, and the 
«© women. Some of theſe laſt were raviſhed ; and others ſubmitted to their fate with a. 
« good grace.” But the conduct of the courtiers on this occaſion ſeems to have deſerved 
the higheſt commendation ; and the names of the duke of Chevreuſe ; of Pontis, then, 
young in the ſervice; and of Roger, one of the king's attendants ; have been recorded- 

hiſtorians as peculiarly deſerving: of praiſe, for exertions of continence and genero- 
ſity, in redeeming from the ſoldiers, by the payment of conſiderable ſums, the deſtined: | 
victims of their luſt, and reſtoring them unpolluted to their diſconſolate mothers. 


Saint-Antonin, a town ſituated on the river Aveyron, was next attacked, and; after 
s ſhort reſiſtance, ſurrendered at diſcretion:; when a Proteſtant miniſter, with a few of | 
his followers, was executed; but the reſt of the inhabitants were ſpared on paying 2 „ 
ranſoin 55, Soon after the reduction of this town, the king repaired to Toulouſe ; and 
during his ſtay at that city the duke of Leſdiguieres bartered his religion for the conſta+ 
ble's ſword. The marquis of Chaillon likewiſe quitted the Proteſtant 5 on re- 
ee the rank dit e of F rance. . 


| Several ſmaller towns habe the fate of Saint- Antonin, and among abe Lunel;. 
where the capitulation was ſo ill-obſerved,. that the royaliſts, in ſight of the mareſchal 
de Praſlin, not only ſtripped the garriſon, as they marched out, but put four hundred of 
them to the ſword. The only. redreſs that was obtained for this act of injuſtice, was: 
the executian of eight foldiers, who returned to the town laden with-the ſpoils of thoſe: 
they had killed in violation of the faith plighted by the generals. Soon after the king | 
made his entrance into. Aigues-Mortes, which was ſurrendered» to him by the marquis: 
of Chatillon; and this inſtance of treachery, together with the rapid. een, of the 
royaliſts, induced the reformed to wiſh for an NOS | „ "Th 


As the Hugonots offered to hy Jown their arms, on e of e a 8 BY 
amneſty for the paſt, and liberty of conſcience for the future, it was generally ſuppoſed: - 
that a peace would be ſpeedily concluded. But an unforefeen obſtacle occaſioned the. | 
attainment of this deſirable object to be conſiderably retarded. The inhabitants of > © 
. Crag UG to admit the king into that city, though I offered to receive the 3 
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conſtable with 3 of troops he might chuſe to bring with him. This refuſal 
proceeded from an aſſertion of the prince of Conde's, frequently repeated, that if the 


king entered Montpellier, he would reſign. it to pillage. The majority of the council 
vVvere of opinion that the requeſt of the inhabitants ſhould be complied with; but the 


advice of the prince of Conde and Baſſompierre, that the king ſhould not ſubmit to ſuch 
a degradation as the refuſal of admiſſion into one of his own towns, prevailed, and the 


conditions were rejected. The ſiege of Montpellier was accordingly commenced, and 


purſued with great reſolution ; though the loſs ſuſtained by the royaliſts was ſo great 
as, for ſome time, to render the iſſue of it doubtful. But the king having received con- 
ſiderable reinforcements, and the duke of Rohan finding it impoſſible to introduce ſuc- 


Cours into the town; the inhabitants conſented to ſurrender, on condition that the king 


* ſhould leave none of his own troops in the place. The articles of the capitulation, 


F 


however, were violated, as Lewis, on his departure, left two regiments in garriſon ; but 
the 1 were too weak to renew the war in 5 of Ss * 
Meanwhile t the 8 of Rochelle had been e on with great vigour by the count 
of Soiſſons, with an army of ten thouſand foot, and ſix hundred horſe, while the duke 
of Guiſe blocked up the port with a fleet of five - and-forty ſhips of war, and ten gal- 
lies®. But the Rochellers having been defeated in a naval combat off the iſle of Rhe, 
became anxious for a peace, which was, accordingly, concluded at Montpellier on the 
nineteenth of October. The principal articles contained in the treaty were theſe :—A 


freſh confirmation of the edict of Nantes, as well as of all the ſubſequent declarations, 


ſecret articles, and other conceſſions made to the reformed : the re-eftabliſhment of the 
two religions on the ſame footing on which they ftood before the war: the liberation of 
the priſoners on either fide without ranſom : a general amneſty, by which every perſon 


ſhould be reſtored to the poſſeſſion of his places and eſtates; and the privilege of holding 
ecclefaſtical aſſemblies, conſiſtories, and ſynods, provincial and national. The reform- 


ed, however, were prohibited from convening political aſſemblies without expreſs permiſ- 
ſion from the king. The edi of pacification was chef in the 1 of Paris 
on the twenty ſecond of November“. N | 


The king expreſſed gelt fatisfaQtion at the concluſion of a treaty which releaſed his 


. kingdom from the calamities of civil commotions. He made a tour through the ſouthern 
« provinces of his dominions, and, on his arrival at Avignon, he had a conference with the 


duke of Savoy on the affairs of the Valteliue. - The Spaniards had neglected to comply 


with the articles of the treaty of Madrid, and had even taken up arms for the purpoſe of 


keeping poſſeſſion of the country. The archduke Leopold, count of Tirol, had alſo 


56 Bernard, Hiftoire de Louis XIII. liv. ix Vittorio Siri, Memorie recondite, pag-4ts, 416, 417. 57 Memoires 
du Due de Rohan, liv, 2—Journal de Baſſompierre, tom. ii.— Bernard, liv. ix. 1 5 
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ifeized a particular diſtrict, belonging to the Griſons. The two princes, at this inter- 
view, reſolved. to oppoſe theſe uſurpations by force of arms, and having ſent for the 
Venetian ambaſſador to the court of France, they adopted the project of a league, 
(which was concluded in the month of February in the following year) between Lewis, 
the duke of Savoy, and the republic of Venice, the object of which was the expulſion of 
the Spaniards from the Valteline. The court of Spain, on the news of this formidable 
combination, applied to the pope, inſiſting that he ſhould prevent the French from ad- 
hering to the reſolution they had adopted; while the king of France threatened to 
carry his arms into Italy, unleſs his holineſs would compel the Spaniards to fulfil the 
treaty of Madrid. 


When Lewis reached 1 the marriage of Gabrielle, daughter to 90 the 
Fourth, by the marchioneſs of Verneuil, with the marquis of Valette, ſon to the duke 
of Epernon, was celebrated with great pomp and magnificence. The king gave his 
ſiſter a portion of two hundred thoufand crowns, and half that ſam was added by the 
marchioneſs of Verneuil. During the rejoicings that took place on this occaſion, the 
| biſhop of Lugon received, from the. hands of the king, the cardinal's hat, which had 

been ſent him by pope. Gregory the Fifteenth. The death of the cardinal of Retz, 


which occurred during the laſt eampaign, had occaſioned two vacancies; one in the 


facred college, and the other in the king's council; to both of which Richelieu aſpired; 
but for the preſent he could only obtain the firſt. He returned thanks to the king in 
preſence of the whole court, and expreſſed, in a particular manner, his gratitude to the 
queen- mother: but though he continued to attach himſelf to that princeſs with the 
fame aſſiduity as before, his gratitude only laſted” as long 3 as he found her friendſhip of uſe 


to MDs 


A. D. 162 34 The commencement of this year v was rendered enn by the death 
of the preũdent Teannin, and the duke of Bouillon; the latter of whom left two ſons : 
the eldeſt ſucceeded to the title of his father, and the latter was viſcount of Turenne. 
The duke of Rohan having followed the king to court, obtained, by repeated ſolicita- 
tions, an order from. Lewis to the marquis of Valence, commander of the troops that 

had been left in Montpellier, to withdraw the garriſon, and to fulfil the terms of the late 

treaty. But Valence had received private orders to pay no attention to this command ; 
and he even went ſo far as to place a guard at the reſidence of the duke of Rohan, under 
pretence of preventing that nobleman from making any attempts to diſturb the tranquil- 
lity of a city, by the inhabitants of which he was univerſally eſteemed. This affair 
made great noiſe at court; and the king, aſhamed of ſo flagrant an act of injuſtice, was 
obliged to conſent to the releaſe of the duke; but on condition that he ſhould not return 
to Montpellier, e his expreſs pernittion © 3 The inhabitants loudly complained 


31 Contin. de Mezerai, tom i. p. 231. 
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of this arbitrary conduct, which hey. juſtly conſidered as a manifeſt- iohtion of the 
—_ of Pers 


The en were 3 diſcontented with the behaviour of the king? $ aicers, 
who poſitively refuſed to obſerve the ſtipulations of the treaty with regard to themſelves. 
A fort,. called Fort Louis, had been conſtructed, during the war, in the vicinity -of the 
town, which greatly incommoded the inhabitants, who, at the peace, inſiſted on the in- 
ſertion of an article in the treaty, which provided for its demolition. But Arnaud, go- 
vernor of the fort, far from enforcing the execution of this article, had conſiderably ex- 
tended the fortifications, under pretence of giving employment to his troops. The Ro- 
chellers diſpatched deputies to the king, to remonſtrate on the injuſtice of the proceeding; 
and a letter was delivered to them by Lewis, addreſſed to Arnaud, and containing an 
order to complete the demolition of the fort, within a given time: but the ſame dupli- 
city was obſeryed on this occaſion as the former; the order was ſecretly countermanded, 
and the fort remained to . matter for freſh contellations. £43} 


In vain did the reformed, who were juſtly diſpleaſed wah ſuch a diſhoneſt ſyſtem of 
policy, endeavour to reap the advantages they had hoped to ſecure by the late treaty. 
Their deputies-general preſented a cahier to the king, containing two-and-twenty arti- 
cles : they requeſted that commiſſioners of either religion might be ſent into the pro- 
vinces to enforce the execution of the edicts: that the garriſon of Montpellier might be 
withdrawn: and that, in conformity to the brevet which had been granted to the inhabi- 
tants of that city, no innovation might be attempted in the election of their conſuls: 
that Fort Louis ſhould be demoliſhed: that ſuch of the reformed as had been ſent to the 
gallies during the late commotions ſhould be releaſed: that the ſums promiſed for the 
diſcharge of the ſalaries of the miniſters; for the payment of penſions; and for the 
troops in garriſon in the Proteſtant towns, ſhould be immediately advanced, together with 
all arrears; that the king ſhould eſtabliſh a fund for the ſupport of the miniſters in the 
country of Gex; for rebuilding the temples at Charenton and other towns, which had been 
burned by the populace in 1621: that the temple at Bourg ſhould: be re-eſtabliſhed : 
that the Proteſtant inhabitants of Villemur, Fontenai, Lugon, Talmont, Surgeres, and 
of ſeveral other towns, ſhould be allowed the privilege of publickly profeſſing their reli- 
gion : that thoſe of Poiticrs ſhould be releaſed from the payment of twelve hundred 
livres, which had been impoſed on them for the ſupport of the garriſon which the king 
had placed in that city: that the reformed religion ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in Navar- 
reins; that the temples, clocks, and burial-places, formerly belonging to the Proteſtants, 
mould be reſtored to them: that the Proteſtants ſhould be exempted from the payment 
of contributions levied for the conſtruction of Catholic churches ; and laſtly, that, in 
order to promote the perſect re-eſtabliſhment of harmony and concord, all the troops 
which bis majeſty had tft. in * the Cevennes, and ſeveral other diſtricts, ſhould 
be withdrawn. ; | 
p Moſt 
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Moſt of theſe demands were eluded by the miniſtry, and the reformed had great reaſon. 
to believe that peace would prove as fatal to them as war, They could obtain no juſ- 
tice from tlie court, who thought to conceal, beneath proteſtations of ſincerity, the de- 
ſign they had formed for completing the deſtruction of the Proteſtant faith 59, Convinc- 
ed that the reformed, as diſcontented as ever, would not fail, in their ſynods, to deviſe 
ſome means of avoiding the oppreſſion with which they were threatened, Lewis re- 
ſol ved to prevent thoſe aſſemblies from entering into any diſcuſſion, except on matters ot 
religion and church diſcipline. He publiſhed a declaration, by which it was enaCted, that 
in future all Proteſtant ſynods ſhould be holden in preſence ef one of the king's ofti- 
cers, of the ſame perſuaſion, to be appointed by his majeſty, or by the governors of the 
provinces. As it was no difficult matter to find an officer of this deſcription wholly at 
the devotion of the court, it was conceived that all diſcuſſions but ſuch as were agree- 
| able to the king and the miniſtry would be avoided. 


£ 


The Catholic inhabitants of Montpellier had joined the Proteſtants in their folicitas 8 
tions to have the garriſon withdrawn from that city ; but at the ſame time they requeſted 
that a citadel might be conſtructed to keep the Hugonots in awe. T heſe laſt, juſtly con- 
ſidering this attempt as an infraction of the laſt treaty, complained to the king; and as 
no ſteps were taken for giving them ſatisfaction, they refuſed to diſband their troops, 
particularly thoſe regiments which were ſtationed in the environs of Rochelle and 
Montpellier. In conſequence of ſuch refuſal, Lewis iſſued a declaration, which was re- 
giſteredin the parliament of Paris, in the month of November, containing an aſſurance 
that it was his intention ſtrictly to obſerve all the edicts and articles granted in favour of, 
the reformed ; forbidding them to make any preparations for war, under pain of being 
treated as diſturbers of the public tranquillity; and commanding his commiſhoners to 
remain in the provinces until all the promiſes he had made to his Proteſtant ſubjects 

were fulfilled. But this declaration produced no kind of effect, and indeed it PRs 
to be merely calculated for The purpoſe of e 5 . 


About this time + died Du Pleſs-Mornai, due lamented by his party, whole re- 
ligion he had ably defended, as well by his conduct as by his writings. He had in vain 
ſolicited to be reſtored to his government of Saumur; but though the king had made 
him a moſt ſolemn promiſe on that head, he made no ſcruple to break his word; and the 
only ſatis faction Du Pleſſis could obtain, was a pecuniary compenſation of one hundred 
thouſand livres, which the debts he had contracted 1 in the king's ſervice compelled him 
to accept. f | 


3 


A. D. 16111 Mary of * Medicis, n not content with having os for Richelieu the 
dignity of cardinal, was anxious to obtain for him a ſeat in the eee She en» 


59 Bernard, Hiftoire de Louis x11; liv, x.—Hugonis Grotii Epiſtola. —Joanni Grotii Patri, 26a 3. 
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| rertainet hopes, that 2 mam of his addreſs and knowledge in the conduct of important 
affairs would acquire a fuperiority over the otlier members, and be able to defend the 
intereſts, and maintain the authority of a benefaclteſs, on whom his own preſervation 
depended. The chancellor Silleri, and his ſon Puiſieux, ſecretary of ſtate, whoſe power 
at that time was almoſt abſolute, exerted their utmoſt efforts to thwart the attempts of 
the queen mother to introduce the cardinal into the miniſtry; and the king himſelf fa- 
voured their deſigns; for he was fo prejudiced againſt Richelieu, that the moſt enlight- 
-eried courtiers were of opinion that his mother would never be able to ſurmount his re- 
pugnance to employ a mar to whoſe name he invariably annexed the epithet, Cheat. 
When preſſed on the ſubject by Mary, he replied—** Both you and I have great reaſon to 
% miſtruſt the artful diſpoſition and profound ambition of the perſon you wiſh: to re- 
b commend. I know him better than you, madam®*.” The queen- mother entertained 
fo thigh an opinion of her favourite, that ſhe conſidered ag mere calumny all the reports 8 


| that preyailed' te his prejudice. 


Von vinced chat Mary would never Fir in her Of CPR; fo long as Silleri anck 
Puiſieux ſhopld continue to enjoy any portion of credit and authority, Richelieu per- 
ſuaded her to encourage the attempts of their enemies to promote their diſgrace. The 
prince of Conde was among the number, becauſe he conſidered them as the chief promo- 
ters of the peace of Montpellier, the concluſion of which had induced him to retire 
from court, whither he now repaired but ſeldom. The count of Soiffons was equally 
hoſtile to them, as he ſuſpected them of having diſſuaded the king from giving him the 
hand of his ſiſter Henrietta. The duke of Bellegarde was their enemy. from motives of 
intereſt: Toiras, who had begun to inſinuate himſelf into the good graces of the 
king, was equally eager for their deſtruction ; and the two powerful houſes of Guiſe and 
Montmorench having received fome cauſe of offence from en 3ofoed. the party 


againſt him. 


The marquis of Vieaville, n indebted to the: chancellor and his ſon for his 
romotion to the poſt of fuperintendant of the finances, unmindful of the obligation, 
contributed his endeavours to render them ſuſpected and odious to the king. He repre- 
| ſented them as perſons more anxious to pleaſe the pope, and to foothe the court of Madrid, 
than to promote the intereſt of their maſter; and Lewis, who, as we are told by the 
duke of Rohan, was more eaſily perfaaded:to-think ill, than to-think well, of any- man, 
Tent a favourable ear to his ſuggeſtions, and ſecretly reſolved on the diſmiſnon of the 
chancellor and the ſecretary of ſtate. Sillerr was warned by Baſſompierre of the de- 
My 22 his N n to believe what he 8 e he, hs ſome 
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| time, reſiſted the ſtrength of that teſliwony which Aaſhed con viction on every mind but 
his own. At length, however, the diminution of his influence became too appareut to 
be doubted; and, reſolved to avert the diſgrace of a formal diſmiſſion, he waited on the 
king, and begged him, in conſideration of his advanced age, to accept his reſignation of 
the ſeals, which were een ue: to TOO 275 Tua NO of Puiſieux bellen. 


<d ſoon after. 


Mary of Medicis, more anxious than ever for the elevation of cardinal Richelieu, 
reſolved to profit by the change in the miniſtry to introduce him into the council. She 
often ſounded Vieuville on the ſubject, who profeſſed to be wholly devoted to her fer- 
vice; but the ſuperintendant had as great an objeCtion as his maſter to place Richelieu 
in a ſituation where he would ſuffer no equal, much leſs a ſuperior. Harafled by the 
inceſſant ſolicitations of the queen-mother, Viduville endeavoured to perſuade. the king to 
ſend Richelieu to Rome; and his majeſty appeared ſtrongly diſpoſed to conſent; to this 
ſcheme, but he was fearful of giving too great offence to Mary of Medicis. This ob- 
jection Vieuville obviated, by telling him that he might recall Barbin from exile, who 
was a great, favourite of Mary's, and who would be much leſs troubleſome than the car- 
dinal. The ſuggeſtion met with the approbation of Lewis; who went to Compicgne,. 
under pretence of taking the amuſement of the chace, but in reality with a view to 
ſend an order from thence, for che immediate departure of Richelieu to Rome. The 
queen-mother, however, having received intelligence of his deſign, followed her ſon to 
Compiẽgne, accompanied by the cardinal. Her firſt object was to obtain the conſent of 
Vieuville to the admiffion of her favourite into the council; and ſhe endeavoured to 
quiet the apprehenſions of the ſuperintendant, by proved him that the cardinal 
ſhould do nothing without his advice and approbation. Madam,” —ſaid Vieuville, 
overcome by the ardent ſolicitations of Mary you require what will infallibly occa- 
« fion my ruin; and I know not but your majeſty may one day repent the promotion of 
% a man, with whoſe. diſpoſition you are not yet ſufficiently acquainted. * Since you 
% demand of me this mark of my ſubmiſſion to your will, I ans chu to riſk my 
- Bs Phe deen than to 1 the honour of your CONE ney | 


Vieuville then e to the king that he ſs dis admit the nds to A dat 
in the council, or come to an open rupture with his mother: All that your majeſty 
« can now do —ſaid he“ is to impoſe certain reſtrictions that may prevent the incon- 
* veniences which this reſtleſs and ambitious ſpirit is capable of giving riſe to. It was 
therefore e that the 8 Mould take his ſeat at the: e board, but WE he 
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ſhould only give his opinions on ſuch affairs as were ſubmitted to be diſcuſſed by tlie 
members ; that he ſhould tranſact no buſinefs, at his own reſidence, with foreign ambaf- 
fadors; and that he ſhould' grant no public audience, as all former miniſters had done. 
The elevation of Richelieu, and the conſequent augmentation of the queen-mother”s 


| authority, gave great affence to the prince of Conde; who refuſed the King's invitation 
to return to court, and perſiſted in his determination. to remain in his government, 


. FE. 


Richelieu, whoſe admiffon into the 8 forms a 1 new epoch in the reign \ of Lewis, 
diſplayed: an uncommon affectation of modeſty at the commencement of his adminiſtra- 
tion. Were his affertions worthy of credit, we muſt believe, that it was not the king 
but the cardinal himſelf who had preſcribed the reſtrictions above mentioned. He pre- 
tended to be fond of retirement, and averred that his health was ſo bad as to render it 

impoffible for him to pay much attention to buſineſs: far from being able to carry on 
negociations at his own houſe, and granting public audiences, the trurry and buſtle of 
ſuch tranſactions would prove fatal to him: and he could only promiſe to attend the 
council when his health would permit him. This affected modeſty of a prelate, whoſe 
vaſt ambition was known to every one, e an object of derifion: | to the whole 


, ous 1 


: 3 Vienville, about this time, nearly effected his own ruin, by diſguſting Gaſton, duke 
of Anjou, the king's brother. Ornano, colonel of the Corſicans, and governor to the 
young prince, who had entered his ſeventeenth: year, had adviſed his pupil to aſk the 
king's permiſſion to aſſiſt at the council, in order that he might be early accuſtomed to 
buſineſs. Vieuville cafily- perſuaded Lewis that the cagerneſs diſplayed by his brother 
on this occaſion was the effect of Gaſton's ſuggeſtions, who aſpired to a feat in 
the council himſelf, and alſo to. become miniſter to the prince, to whom he was 
now but governor. The king, therefore, ordered the colonel to repair to his go- 
vernment of Pont Saint Eſprit; and diſmiſſed meſt of the officers of the prince's 
houſhold. Ornano, delaying to obey the king's orders, in the hope that he might be 
previouſly allowed to enter upon a juſtification of his conduct, was committed' to the 
Baſtil le, and from thenee transferred to the caſtle of Caen“. Gaſton was no:feoner ap- 
prized of the impriſonment of his governor, than he gave a looſe to his indignation, and 
expelled from his preſence all thoſe whom he knew to be pleaſed at the event. His al- 
moner, the avowed enemy of Ornano, officiouſly endeavoured to conſole his maſter for 
the loſs of his favourite ; but the prince on aun; to quit the room, and never more 


mn 1 before him. 
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The courts of Rome and Madrid were z alarmed at the coreduth of the new 
miniſtry. Two ambaſſadors extraordinary from England had opened a negociation at 
Compiëgne, where the court then reſided, on the marriage of the princeſs Henrietta, 

[.fifter to Lewis, with the prince of Wales: and a league was alfo talked of between the 
kings of France and. England, the republic of Venice, and: the duke of Savoy, for the 
purpoſe of thwarting the ambitious deſigns of the houſe of Anſtria®.. Three extraos- 
dinary ambaſſadors from the ſtates- general of the United Provinces arrived, at the ſame 
time, at the French court; to: requeſt a renewal of the alliance between the king and 
their maſters, and a ſupply of money to enable them to continue the war againſt Spain. 

Vieuville, anxious to diftinguiſh-himſelf by the adoption of a different line of conduct 
from that which had been purſued by his. predeceſſors, ſeemed diſpoſed to grant their | N 

requeſts; but his diſgrace, which occurred. ſoon 80 nen him of the e of 

ON the RON he had formed. | | 21 


After the Hſimifion of Vieuville, Marillae, G ine Viote, bw ian 
in the parliament of Paris, were appointed directors general of the finances; but tlie 
latter having refuſed to reſign his-place in the parliament, the adminiſtration of the 
revenue was entruſted folely to Marillac, x creature of the queen-mother” s. The count 
Schomberg was recalled from exile, and re- admitted to his ſeat in the privy councit:: 
Ornano was releaſed from priſon, and permitted to reſume his poſt of governor to the- 
duke of Anjou: in ſhort, a complete revolution took place at the court; and Richelieu 
artfully availed himſelf of the e to eee his e over the 8880 os his 


e 
3 
James of England; whoſe lofty: ide of royalty had Ted him to AH reſolution 
of never ſuffering the heir. to his throne to take a wife of rank inferior to his own, had 
entered into a negociation with the court of Madrid for the purpoſe of obtaining for his 
ſon, prince Charles, the hand of the Infanta. His propoſals were received-with-pleaſure 
by Philip the Fourth, who-offered, with his daughter, a fortune of ſix hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling, and the reſtitution of the Palatinate,. which had been wreſted from 
Frederic, ſon-in-law to James, by the emperor of Germany. But. when every, preli- 
minary was ſettled, and the buſineſs. on the point of completion, the temerity of the 555 
duke of Buckingham, whom the Engliſh monarch had taken from obſcurity to be the 4 
bane of himſelf, his family and e blaſted the n proſpect. 2 | 


-Thm earl of Briſtol had been employed to conduct the negociation with Spain; 5 as. 
his intereſt with.a fami! y. about to poſſeſs an. 8 influence in England, could not 
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ſail to render him a formidable tival to the favourite, | Buckingham became jealous 
of his ſucceſs, and partly from this conſideration, and partly from the ſuggeſtions of 
vanity, he reſol ved to introduce himſelf to the court of Spain. He hai, for ſome time, 
Nudiouſly cultivated the friendſhip of the prince of Wales, and paſſeſſed, at this period, 


ſo much of his confidence as to proc ure his conſent to a project more worthy ithe knight 22 


of a romance than the miniſter of a powerful kingdom. This project was a journey to 
Madrid, whither he propoſed the prince ſhould travel in diſguiſe, accompanied by him- 
ſelf; and the abſolute ſway which this imperious favourite had acquired over his too- 
eaſy maſter, enabled him, after much oppoſition, to extort from James a compliance 
With his propoſal. Their adventures on this ſtrange ſcheme were, and have been the 
ſubject of many novels : Charles was the knight - errant, and Buckingham his ſquire. 
They travelled through France in diſguiſe, and under aſſumed names. They arrived at 
Paris, on the eve of a day, on which the queen was to give a. magnificent feaſt, to be 
followed by a ſplendid Ballet, in which the principal perſonages were to be repreſented by 
the queen herſelf and the chief ladies of the court. The prince and his companion went 
to the Louvre, remained in the room while the company dined; and were then intro- 
duced into a gallery where the king was walking; and afterwards procured, through the 
means of the duke of Montbazon, to whom they had ſome recommendation, ſeats in 
the ball - room, where Charles firſt ſaw Anne of Auſtria, ſiſter to his intended bride, in the 
character of Juno; and the princeſs Henrietta, then in the bloom of youth and beauty, 
in that of Iris. The next day the two adventurers leſt Paris, and proceeded to Bourdeaux. 
They were received at the court of Spain with all poſſible demonſtrations of reſpect. 
But the imprudent conduct of Buckingham excited univerſal diſguſt: he filled the 
whole city of Madrid with intrigues, adventures, ſerenades, challenges and jealouſy; 
and to complete the catalogue of his follies, he .conceived à paſſion for the ducheſs 
of Olivarez, the prime miniſter's wife, and inſulted that nobleman in perſon. Senſible 
how odious he had become to the Spaniards, and dreading the influence which the na- 
tion would naturally acquire, in the /Engliſh councils, after the arrival of the Infanta, 
he reſolved to employ all his credit in -order to prevent the marriage. What-argu- 
ments he made uſe of to the prince, to induee him to put ſuch an inſult on a monarch 
from whom he had experienced the moſt generous treatment, it is not eaſy to conceive, 
and hiſtory is wholly ſilent on the ſubhject. Whatever they were, they proved effica- 
cious with Charles, who, before by left en was ge nee to break ww the 


. n Spain. 


James, oeinag tt his Gon mould be difappointed of a bride, determined to apply for 
z daughter of France, and had therefore ſent over, the preceding year, the earls of Hol- 
land and Carliſle, who experienced a favourable reception from Lewis. Some difficul- 
ties, however, occurred, in obtaining from the pope the requiſite diſpenſation for the 
projected alliance between Charles, prince of Wales, and the princeſs Henrietta, To 
remove theſe father Berulle was diſpatched to Rome, in July 1624. 
1 | | . | 5 Berulle 
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Berulle was inſtructed to repreſent to the pope, · that this marriage might prove of 
great utility to the Catholic religion, becauſe the princeſs, being firmly attached to 
the faith in which ſhe had been brought up, might be able to convert her huſband, 
„ and thereby provide for the ſecurity of the -Engliſh Catholics : that the king of Eng-. 
land being thus allied to the crown of France would ceaſe to foment the hatred which _ 
« the Proteſtants bore the Catholics: that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty had declared to 
© the Engliſh ambaſſadors, that he would do nothing *which could be conſtrued into an 
s act of diſreſpect to his holineſs : that he had ſtipulated that the nuptials ſhould be 
« celebrated according to the rites of the Romifh church, and alſo that the free exer- 
« ciſe of the Catholic religion fhould be allowed to the princeſs and her family, ſo that? 
„in all the, royal manſions where ſhe ſhould" reſide, 'a chapel would be allotted for the 
celebration of the mafs, and the adminiſtration of the ſacraments: that ſhe would be 
« allowed a biſhop for her chaplain; who would be entruſted with ſuffciem power to pro- 
ccd againſt ſuch ecclefiaſtics as ſhould trangreſs the bounds of their duty; that they 
„ would have ſx-and-twenty prieſts, who were to officiate in their uſual dreſs : that 
« the king and the prince would ſwear not to preſs the princeſs, directly or indĩrectly, 
« to do any thing hoſtile to the faith ſhe profeſſed: that her domeſtics would be all 
French Catholics, choſen by his moſt Chriſtian majeſty; and that on the deceaſe of any* 
«of them; they were to be ſucceeded by others of a ſimilar deſeription 1 Theſe were 
the grounds 71 J 4 ava the pope was 8 to grant the diſpenſation. : 


But his Beuneßp mektaßnek beute that the king of piano in e of* 
this alliance, would be led: to afford protection to- the Hugonots; and he, therefore, 
wrote to Lewis and to Mary of Medicis; in the hope of preventing its concluſion. The 
king replied, that the pope would not find him a leſs rigid Catholic than the king: 
of Spain, and: that his attachment to his religion was; probably, the only reafon* 
which retarded the marriage of 'his-ſiſter. As Urban, however, might ſtill object thats 
the articles Which had been agreed on with the court of Spain were more favourable to- 
the Catholic religion than thoſe which had been concluded with France, father Berulle- 
was ordered to repreſent to his holinefs that the Spaniards, in order to gain time, and 
to avoid the reſtitution of the Palatinate, now offered to accept of leſs than the king of 
England Had conceded to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty : and that the prince of Wales, in 
order to extricate himſelf from the power of the Spaniards, had promiſed more than he 
intended to perform: and laſtly, that for the preſent it was impoſſible to obtain more 
advantageous: terms from the Engliſh. Berulle IM theſe. orga ſo PODS that the 


pope bromiſed to fend the diſpenſation. 1 Ds | CON are OO 


Tue diſpenſation, however, did not arrive till the begintüng of Ec in the follow 
lag W meu cena _ mn rages to deliver it, until he oy received · a written 
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promiſe, 
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prompſe, ſigned by _ king and the princeſs Henrietta, that the conditions exacted by 
the court of Rome ſhould be firifily fulfilled. , Henrietta then made a formal renuncia- 
tion of any rights that might accrue to her in caſe her father and her two brothers 
ſhould die without ifſue ; and engaged to procure her huſband's ſatisfaftion of the ſaid 
deed immediately after the conſummation of their marriage. The contract was ſigned 
by the Engliſh ambaſſadors on the eighth of May. The nuptial ceremony was per- 
formed, by the cardinal de la Rochefoucaud, at the cathedral of Paris, on the eleventh.; 
and on the twenty-third of the following month, the new queen of Eagland arrived at. 
Dover, and being there met by her royal conſort (whoſe father had died during the ne- 
gociation) was conducted to Canterbury, where the marriage was . 


During theſe 5 the minds of * public were 3 in 8 by the un- 
| ſettled ſtate of affairs in the Valteline. Some of the principal forts in that country 
had been ſequeſtrated in the hands of the pope by the mutual conſent of the parties con- 
cerned ; but as Philip refuſed to fulfil the treaty of Madrid, Lewis now claimed their 
reſtitution. The pope would willingly have becn excuſed from interfering in, this 
buſineſs, both becauſe the maintaining a garriſon in the forts was expenſive, and becauſe 
the diſpute could not, in his opinion, be terminated, even by the moſt refined politician 
without giving offence to one of the parties: but he had convinced himſelf that the 
Catholic religion could never be preſerved in the Valteline, unleſs a free paſſage was al- 
lowed to the Spaniſh as well as to the French troops. To ſecure this, Urban had drawn 
up a treaty, in concert with the duke of Paſtrang, and Silleri, the Spaniſh and French 

ambaſſadors at the court of Rome: but the king of France diſavowed the conduct of 
his miniſter and ſent Bethune to Rome to explain the reaſons which prevented him 
from acceding to the project propoſed by his holineſs. 


Affairs were in this Gtuation when Richelieu took his ſeat in the council. Perceiving 
the inutility of negociation, that prelate formed the reſolution of re-eſtabliſhing the re- 
putation of France among her allies, and of rendering her formidable to Rome as well 
as Spain. Not content with diſpatching poſitive orders to Bethune to employ the lan- 
guage of firmneſs to the pope, and even threaten him, he publickly proclaimed the king's 
determination of having recourſe to arms, ſhould the Spaniards perſiſt in their refuſal 
to execute the treaty of Madrid. In fact the marquis of Cœuvres had been already 
ſent, as ambaſſador extraordinary, to the Swiſs, to exhort them to join the king, for the 
recovery of the Valteline. . Cœuvres took with him the ſum of fix hundred and ſixty 
thouſand livres, a part of which was to be diſtributed among the Swiſs, and the remain- 
der to defray the expences of the war, in caſe the 'king ſhould be compelled to engage in 
it. The troops of the League, concluded the year before between the king ef France, 
the republic of Venice, "and the duke of Savoy, received orders to hold themſelves in 
readineſs to march in the month of September, that they might continue their opera- 
tions 1 the * leſt the archduke Leopold, and the governor of Milan ſhould 

ſeize 
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ſcize the paſſes and fortify them ſo well as to render it extremely difficult to force them. 
As the time was ſhort, the count of Bethune received orders to preſs the pope and' the 
Spaniards as much as poſſible, and by the alternate employment of remonſtrance and 
threats, to make the latter abandon their project of wy the paſſes of the Valteline. 


All theſe efforts having proved ineffectual, the marquis of Cœuvres was urged to ac- 
celerate the aſſembly of his troops, and to hold them in readineſs to march. The pope's 
nuncio and the Spaniſh ambaſſador to the Catholic cantons of Switzerland employed 
every artifice they could deviſe to make the marquis defer the execution of his plan, 
but he continued his operations with ſpirit, and fixed the twenty-ſeventh of October 
for a general inſurrection of the Griſons. His deſign was diſcovered by means of ſome 
letters which the Spaniards intercepted and ſent to the pope ;. but though both Philip 
and Urban made a great noiſe on the occaſion, neither of them took ay meaſures for 


thwarting the ſchemes of the French. 


The marquis de S having aſſembled his little army, conſiſting of three thou- 
ſand Swiſs, as many Griſons, and one French regiment, entered the Valteline. On 
his approach to the fort of Valmonaſtero, ſituated in a valley which ſerved as a line of 
communication between the Tirol and the Valteline, it was evacuated by the garriſon, 
who carried off the guns and ammunition. By the poſſeſſion of this important poſt, - - 
the marquis was enabled to exclude the Auftrian troops from the Valteline. | After for- 
tifying the paſſes behind him to ſecure the reception of proviſions from Switzerland, he 
took the road to Maienfeld, and, at Coire, convened a general affembly of the Griſons, 
at which he effected a reconciliation between the pepe e and perſuaded them 


to unite for the expulſion of the common enemy. 


Penetrating farther into the country; he made himſelf maſter of Caſaccio, Poſchiavo, 
and Bormio, in the month of November. Finding the bridges deſtroyed which opened 
a paſſage into the heart of the Valteline, he ſpeedily rebuilt them, and, though deſti- 
tute of artillery, formed a deſign of attacking the town of Platamalla, which the gar- 
riſon immediately evacuated. Tiranio and Sondrio, though defended by the troops of T0 


pope, experienced a ſimilar fate. 
\ 


The rapidity of his progreſs enabled him to extend his incurſions to the fort of Fu- 
entes, at the farther extremity of the Valteline, in order to obſerve the motions of fome 
Spaniſh troops, which were-poſted on the banks of the lake of Como, and fix companies 
whereof had thrown themſelves into Riva and Nova. But the cold became fo exceſſive 
that it was impoſſible to proceed any farther ; Cœuvres, therefore, ER the places be 


had reduced, and put his Oops into winter quarters. 


A. D. 1625.) The refuſal of the king to comply with the terms of the treaty of 
Montpellier, and demoliſh Fort Louis, notwithſtanding the repeated remonſtrances of 
Vor. IV. . ol 8 N | the 
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the reformed, enraged the inhabitants of Rochelle to ſuch a degree, that they determined 
to do themſelves juſtice; with this view, they gave the command of a ſmall fleet to the 
duke of Soubize, who was to attack ſeven of the king's ſhips which lay at Blavat. 
When the duke had accompliſhed his project, and was preparing to return, the wind 
ſuddenly ſhifted, and expoſed his whole fleet to the danger of deſtruction, as it was com- 
pelled to remain within reach of the guns of the fort. The duke of Vendome imme- 
<diately haftened to the ſpot, accompanied by all the nobility of Brittany; but before the 
cannon could be brought to bear, on the ſhips with any effect, the wind again changed, 
and enabled Soubize to eſcape with his prizes. The Rochellers then made an attack 
on Fort Louis, but failing in their attempt to take it by aſſault, they deſiſted from the 
undertaking, through fear of being ſurrounded by the royal army. Such was the com- 
mencement of the ſecond war of religion, as it was termed, undertaken by Soubize, 
and continued by his brother Rohan; but their meaſures had not been well- concerted, 
and they declared themſelves with too much precipitation . Nor did the war, which 
ſoon after broke out in Ys though it e their 8 do much fervice to 
their cauſe, | 


Cardinal Rackelien,: mbo now 3 to have the chief management of e, had 
told Spada, the pope's nuncio, that if in fix weeks the diſpute between the courts of 
France and Spain ſhould not be terminated, he would ſee all Europe in motion; then 
talking on the ſubject of carrying the war into Italy, he obſerved, that the king had 
formed great deſigns on that country, and had a ſufficient force to enſure them. ſucceſs: 
he inſinuated to the nuncio that it was the intention of his maſter to give one half of 
the kingdom of Naples to his holineſs. The nuncio replied, that the Valteline would 
be a more acceptable preſent to the pope, and would coſt the king leſs trouble to pro- 
cure. The reductions of the forts which had been ſequeſtrated in his hands, had ex- 
tremely mortified Urban, who perſevered in his opinion that the expulſion of the Spa- 
niards would prove the ruin of the Catholic religion in the Valteline. He accordingly 
ſent Bernadino Nari, as ambaſſador extraordinary to France, to complain of the con- 
duct of that court, and to require that the places taken in the Valteline by the mar- 
quis de Cceuvres might be reſtored, , The council had ſeveral meetings on the ſubject, 
as if anxious to deviſe ſome means of affording ſatisfaction to the papal miniſters ; thougti 
in fact their only object was to gain time, that they might be enabled to fecure more ad- 
vantageous terms for themſelyes. After many difficulties ſtarted by the French mi- 
niſtry, a ſuſꝑenſion of arms in the Valteline was agreed upon for two months; but be- 
fore the news of this agreement had reached Cœuvres, that general had, in compliance 
with the inſtruQions. he had received, made a farther progreſs in tlie country, and re- 
duced e her fortreſſes. The pope ſoon after ſent his arerratng cardinal Franceſco 
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Barberini, to France, to endeavour as well to procure ſome final arrangement with re- 
gard to the Valteline, as to obtain a peace for the Genoeſe, who were attacked by the 


duke of Savoy, aſſiſted by the French. 


The conſtable Leſdiguieres, abs his ſon-in-law, the mareſchal de  Crequi, had re- 


paired to Suza in the month of October, 1624, for the purpoſe of holding a conference 


with the duke of Savoy. They there concluded various articles, concerning the league 
already mentioned, in the preſence. of the Venetian ambaſſador, all of which were ren- 
dered public; but they ſigned two ſecret articles, one of which related to the particu- 
lar part of Italy in which a diverſion ſhould be made to prevent the Spaniards from ſend- 
ing their whole force to the protection of the Valteline. It was agreed to attack the 
Genoeſe, under pretext of recovering the marquiſate of Zuccarello, à fief of the em- 
pire, ſituated on the confines of Liguria and Piedmont, to which the duke of Savoy 
preferred ſome antiquated claims. On this ground, the duke declared war againſt the 
republic of Genoa, and ſettled, with the miniſters of Lewis, the number of troops that 
France was to furniſh for this expedition. The whole of this tranſaction was kept ſe- 
cret from the Venetian ambaſſador, from an apprehenſion that the ſenate might be in- 
duced to thwart the projects of the allies ; it was only. mentioned, in general terms, 
that the king of roam! 1225 the aabe of 1 8 would ack the FROM. territories in 


ly.” 


i the Nag by this . was only obliged to ſend three or four thouſand men 


into Piedmont, he conſented that the conſtable and the mareſchal de Crequi. ſhould paſs 
the Alps with ſix thouſand foot and five hundred horſe : the duke of Savoy had engaged 
to ſend eight thouſand of the former and two thouſand of the latter, and the Venetians, 


twelve thouſand infantry and fix: hundred cavalry. But when the army was reviewed' . 


at Aſti, at the beginning of March, it was found only to conſiſt of four · and twenty 
thouſand foot and three thouſand horſe, with a train of artillery of four: and- twenty 


pieces of heavy cannon, and fourteen field pieces. Some diſputes aroſe on the plan of _ 


operations; but the conſtable, who commanded the French troops in perſon, leaving or- 
ders to conform to the opinion of the duke of Savoy, it was determined to enter the 


Genoeſe territory by the way of Monferrat, and to ſeize the 'towns of Acqui and Ca- 


priata. The duke's object, in fixing on this road, was to gratify his ancient animoſity 


to the houſe of Mantua, whoſe poſſeſſions he knew would ſuffer materially from the 
depredations of the army. Capriata, a ſmall town, which refuſed a paſſage to the troops, 
was taken by aſſault, and reſigned to pillage, as well as Montbarazzo. Acqui was alſo 


reduced, and the allies there eſtabliſhed their magazine, with a promiſe to reſtore the 


| town to its lawful poſſeſſor, at the concluſion of the war. The army then entered the 
Genoeſe territory, and eſtabliſhed their head-quarters at Novi, on the frontiers of the 


Milaneſe, Ovada was evacuated ; and while the conſtable made a falfe attack on Gavi, | 


the duke of Savoy took the important poſt of 1 The duke urged Leſdiguieres 
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to preſs forward to the city of Genoa; but the conſtable refuſing to comply, the duke 
accufed him of being bribed by the enemy. This occaſioned a miſunderſtanding be- 
tween them, which was farther encreaſed by the conduct of Leſdiguieres, who placed a 
French garriſon 1 in every town that was reduced DF the alles. | 


Meanwhile the legate Barberini had 1 at Paris, in the month of May, when 
eardinal Richelieu, mareſchal Schomberg, and Herbaut, ſecretary of ſtate, were appoint- 
ed to treat with him. He demanded redreſs for the inſult ſuſtained by the pope, by 
the incurſions of the marquis de OCœuvres, in the Valteline. Richelieu replied, that 
the king had only conſented to ſequeſtrate the forts in the hands of his holineſs, for a 
certain time; and that before the irruption of the marquis de Cœuvres, his majeſty had 
made the moſt fair and honourable propoſals to the pope, in order to remove every 
ground of complaint and diſcontent. The ſecurity of the Catholic religion in the 
Valteline formed the next object of diſcuſſion; the legate declared that it could never 
ſubſiſt, without a material diminution of the ſovereignty of the Griſons; while car- 
dinal Richelieu avowed that the king would never ſuffer any invaſion of the rights of 
his allies; and as che legate had received no powers from the court 8 Spain to 1 on 
this nn . pe een was ſuſpended for a time. ror Wor niby Trae 


During theſe tranſactions the dukes of Rohan ad Bente ee their hoſtite 
operations ; and the court no ſooner learned that one of them had made himſelf maſter 
of the ſea-coaſt, in Poitou and Guienne, and that the other was exciting the people 
in Languedoc to demand the execution of the treaty of Montpellier, than the orders 
which had been given to ſeveral regiments to march into Italy were countermanded. 
The duke of Savoy and the conſtable Leſdiguieres were greatly alarmed at the recep- 
tion of this intelligence, from the idea that a civil war in France would prevent the me- 
ditated conqueſt of Genoa. They immediately diſpatched two envoys to Paris, to 
requeſt his majeſty to make ſome conceſſions to the reformed in the preſent fituation of 
affairs; and they at the ſame time ſent a meſſenger to the dukes of Rohan and Soubize, 
to urge them to deſiſt from their enterprize. The king offered the duke of Rohan 
2 regiment of twelve hundred men, / beſides his company of Gendarmes, and conſented 
to give his brother the command of a fleet of ten fail, deſtined for the attack of Geneva, 
on condition that he ſhould reſtore the veſſels he had taken at Blavet. In order to ſ- © 
 tisfy the inhabitants of Rochelle, the king engaged to demoliſh Fort Louis as ſoon as 
they ſhould have deſtroyed ſome new fortifications which they had erected in the iſles of 
Re and Oleron; and that all the edicts which his majeſty had granted in their favour 
ſnould be punctually fulfilled. 


Rohan and Soubize, from the conviction a the court, 1 5 engaged in a foreign 
war, would grant all their demands, 9 theſe propoſals, ane inſiſted on a r. 
and 
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and complete execution of the peace of Montpellier, and on the immediate demolition 
of Fort Louis. But they were deceived in their expectations; for the king. having ne 
dread of the interference of foreign powers, reſolved to attempt the reduttion of the re- 
| formed, which, he conceived, from the diviſions that prevailed among them, would be a 
matter of no great difficulty, The duke of Rohan, with all his exertions, could raiſe 
but a ſmall force, and could, with difficulty, procure the appointment of general in the 
Vivarez, in Upper-Guienne, and in Languedoc. Rochelle, indeed, had joined Sou- 
bize, and her example was followed by Montauban and Caſtres, and by ſome other places; 

but fill the two'brothers could not render themſelves ſufficiently formidable to extort 


terms from the court. 


In the month of July the mareſchal de Themines and the duke of Epernon were ſent 
to 0 oppoſe the dukes of Rohan and Soubize. Themines hlockaded the city of Montau- 
ban, and, by the erection of four forts, which commanded the place, contrived to ha- 
raſs the garriſon and inhabitants, by frequently bombarding them, as well as by inter- 
cepting their proviſions. Epernon took from the malecontents the towns of Boncial, 
Saint-Paul, Lamiatte, and ſeveral other places of leſs importance; he alſo made a ſuc- 
ceſsful attack on the duke of Rohan at Viane, who was obliged to retire during the night, 
with all the troops he had brought with him from the Cevennes. Rohan, too, was repulſ- 
ed with loſs, from the caſtle of Sannieres, which he had endeavoured to take by ſur- | 
prize. In ſhort, the reformed met with ſuch ill ſuceeſs in all their attempts, that their lea- 
ders were induced to ſend deputies to court to > ſue for peace. 


The towns 3 Rochelle, Caſtres, Montauban and Milbaud preſented a petition to the 
king, beſeeching him to give peace to his Proteſtant ſubjects by the execution of his royal 
promiſes. This petition was favourably received by Lewis; and cardinal Richelieu was 
diſpoſed for peace, that he might be at liberty to terminate the affairs of the Valteline, 
with the greater expedition, and to greater advantage. But Barberini, the legate, who 
wiſhed that the continuation of domeſtic troubles might prevent the king from carrying 
the war into Italy, complained ſo loudly of the indignity offered bim by negociating a a 
peace with the Proteſtants, (at Fontainebleau) in his preſence ;. and the French clergy, 
_ aſſembled at Paris, ftimulated by the creatures and emiſſaries of the court of Rome, ex- 

claimed with ſuch vehemence againſt the miniſters of ſtate, and, particularly, againſt car- 
dinal Richelieu, that they did not dare preſs the king to grant the reformed fuch condi- 
tions as they could accept. The news of a naval victory, however, obtained by Soubize 
—"_ the king s fleet, made the opinion of the miniſters prevail. The ruin of the Hu- 

* gonots”—ſaid the cardinal—* may be deferred without ſhame, but your majeſty cannot, 
* conſiſtent with your honour, abandon the affair of the Valteline. Should you loſe this 
opportunity of checking the conſtant attempts of the Spaniards on the liberties of 
Italy, they will ſpeedily ſubdue that territory.” Convinced of the juſtice of theſe obſer- 


vations, the king conſented to grant peace tothe reformed on the following conditions. 
cs That 
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That Fort Louis ſhould not be demoliſhed until the-expiration of ſix months from the 
« concluſion of the treaty : that the reformed ſhould keep poſſeſſion of their cautionary 
* towns for a farther term of three years: that the conftruttion of certain forts: in the 
vicinity of Montauban ſhould be ſtopped: and that a ſum of money ſhould be given to 
the dukes of Rohan and Soubize, as a ſatisfaRion for all their claims, on condition that 
* Soubize would reſtore the ſhips he had taken belonging to the king.” But the Ro- 
„ chellers“ ſays the duke of Rohan in his Memoirs“ deſtitute of judgment, and inſo- 
ent in proſperity, would not conſent to the Peace, without ROY for the pane 


on demolition 105 Fort Louis.“ 


The war, 1 was renewed with additional vigour; and hs eller bus, 
during the negociations, burnt ſome Dutch veſſels, had now to dread the reſentment of the 
United Provinces. It appeared ſtrange indeed, that the Dutch, profeſſing the ſame religion 
with the malecontents, ſhould fend a ſquadron to join the king's fleet; but they were 
anxious to maintain their alliance with the French, who were bound by treaty to pay them 

_ fix hundred thouſand crowns a year, ſo long as they ſhould be engaged ma war with Spain. 
The Dutch admiral, Houtſtein, had entered into a ſecret convention with the Rochellers, 
for the mutual obſervance of a kind of neutrality, purporting that they ſhould do each 
other as little injury as poſſible; but the Rochellers, expecting to deſtroy the whole of the 
king's fleet, had violated their agreement with the Dutch, and av rag the vice 88 


and ſome other ſhips, 


Houtftein was greatly at this aft of c and 3 . a freſh rein- 
forcement, he joined the French fleet, which now amounted to ſixty ſes] ; a force which the 
Rochellers were wholly unable to reſiſt. The duke of Moneazoriucl, grand admiral of 
France, took the command of this fleet, which ſailed from the coaſts of Poitou, on the fif- 
teenth of December, and ſteered towards the Ifle of Re, where the fleet of Rochelle was 
at anchor, in the bay of Saint Martin. Saint Luc, and Thoiras, governor of Fort Louis, 
made a deſcent on that iſland, the ſame day, with ſeventeen hundred foot, and fifty or ſixty 
horfe. Soubize, who commanded a detachment of thirteen hundred men, with four 
pieces of cannon, fired on the royaliſts as they diſembarked within fight of him; but 
whether he wes deceived as to their numbers, or was alarmed at the formidable appearance 
of the French fleet, which had caſt anchor in the bay of Saint Martin, whence that of Ro- 
chelle had previouſly failed, he fled with ſuch precipitation that he even left his cannon 
behind him. The next day, Saint Luc and Thoiras advancing towards the town of Saint 
Martin: perceived Soubize approaching at the head of three thouſand five hundred men: 
but, notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of numbers, the Proteſtant troops were ſo far diſcou- 
raged with the defeat of the preceding day, that they made little reſiſtance ;, and Soubize 
no f err ſaw t'.-i thrown into diſorder, than he. mounted his horſe and galloped to the 
 ſee-G4e, where a floop waited to receive him: the duke of Montmorenci, meanwhile, had 


| de:-1:cd the enemy's fleet in ſeveral ſucceſſive attack. | 
The 


- 
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| The pope's legate was ſtill at Paris, when the news of theſe victories arrived. Although 
he was pleaſed at the humiliation of the Hugonots, he ſaw, with chagrin, that the court, 
no longer under any apprehenſions on theiraccount, daily became more reſolute with regard 
to the buſineſs of the Valteline. The pope, on the other hand, could not prevail on him- 
ſelf to reſtore that territory to the Griſons, from the dread of ſeeing the. re- eſtabliſnment 
of Calviniſm, which moſt of the inhabitants profeſſed. As Barberini had compleatly 
failed in his negociation, he demanded an audience of leave, ans left the kingdom, i in an 
abrupt e on the twenty · fourth of September. | 


When the miniſſers complained to the nuncio of the abrupt departure of the legate, 
Spada arrogantly replied, that Barberini did not chuſe to ſlay any longer to be amuſed by 
deceitful propoſitions: that the ceſſation of arms he had demanded no longer depended on 
the will of the king; that the face of affairs in Italy was changing; and that it became 
neceſſary to know whether the Spaniards, who had eſtabliſhed their ſuperiority, would 
now accept it. In fact, a ſurprizing revolution had taken place in Italy. The Genoeſe 
had recovered all the towns that had been. wreſted from them: the duke of Savoy, driven 
back into Piedmont, was occupied in defending his own fortreſſes, beſieged by the enemy; 
and the marquis of Cœuvres, after making himſelf maſter of the Valteline, was on the: 
point of being expelled from thence. Feria, governor of Milan, had' impeded' the pro- 
greſs of the French army by throwing a body of four thouſand foot and two companies of 
| horſe, under the conduct of colonel Serbellon, into the ſmall town of Riva, and ſome 
other poſts, at the entrance of the Valteline. Several unſucceſsful attempts were made 
upon Riva by the confederates, whoſe army daily diminiſhed by ſickneſs and deſertion.. 
The baron. Papenheim,. a German officer, entered the Valteline, beat the French in two or 
three places, took from them. twelve pieces of cannon, beſides eleven armed veſſels, be- 
longing to the confederates, on the lake of Como. The Valteline was in danger of being 
totally loſt, if the Venetians had not, very epportunely; ſent a body of troops to its relief. 
With this reinforcement, ſtrengthened by ſome farther ſuccours, which arrived from France 
in the month of October, the marquis of Cœuvres attacked the Spaniards in his turn, re- 


covered all the poſts they had taken, and re-eſtabliſhed the affairs of the Valteline on the 
lame footing as before “. Te 


The news of this ſucceſs Bad not been es in France, when the aſſembly. "TY the- 
notables, which had been convened for. the expreſs purpoſe 2” taking into conſideration 
the preſent ſtate of public affairs, met at Fontainebleau, on the twenty-ninth of Septem- 
ber. The king; the queen- mother; the duke of Anjou, brother to the king; the dukes. 
of Nemours, Longueville, and Chevreuſe; the mareſchals Baſſompierre, Schomberg, and 
Aubeterre; all the officers of the crown; four cardinals; the archbiſhops and biſhops,, 
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nominated: 


| king to eommand the marquis de Cœuvres to take the forts which had been ſequeſtrated 
in the hands of the pope; the cardinal Barberini's legation ; his partiality to the king of 


him, under the pretence of ſupporting the Catholic . 


| legate ſhould be made to know, that the aſſembly approved the reſolutions already adopted 
in the king's counſel of preferring the continuation of war to the concluſion' of a diſad- 
vantageous peace. This communication influenced the opinions of all the other members, 
or, rather, deprived them of the power of voting ; for none of them would venture to 


had conſiderable difficulty: in obtaining an audience of his majeſty; but the conſtable Leſ- 


„ ſhould be demoliſhed, and the town reduced to the ſame ſlate in which it was before the 
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added by che aſſembly of the clergy, then ſitting at Paris; the councillors and fecre- 
taries of, ſtate; the directors and intendants of the finances, and the chief magiſtrates of 
the parliament of Paris, being aſſembled in a ſpacious apartment in the caſtle of Fontaine. 
pleau, the king told them, in a few words, that his chancellor would explain to them the 
motives which had induced him to call them together. D'Aligne then addreſſed the af. 
ſembly, and explained to them, at great length, the nature of the ancient alliance ſubſiſting 
between the crown and the Griſons; the invaſion of the Valteline by the Spaniards ; the 
treaty of Madrid; the tranſactions ſubſequent thereto ; the reaſons which induced the 


Spain; the tendency of his propoſitions to favour that prince; and, laſtly, the cardinal's 
precipitate departure, and his refuſal to accept the cuſtomary preſent from the king. The 
chancellor particularly inſiſted on the pretenſion of the court of Rome to deprive the 
Griſons of the ſovereignty of the Valteline; and on the maxim maintained by the pope, 
that no reſtitution ſhould ever be made to an heretical prince of what has been taken from 


The cardinal de Sourdis, being wholly devoted to the — gave his opinion in favour 
of a ceſſation of arms, and a ſpeedy termination of the war: he was anſwered by Riche- 
lieu, who dwelt with great energy on the neceſſity of ſupporting allies when unjuſtly at- 
tacked ; and heobſerved, that the affairs of France being in a proſperous ſituation, the 


oppoſe the known intentions of his majeſty, who N the aſſembly beſore any reſolu- 
tion was taken. 


Meanwhile the blockade of the city of Rochelle e and the mareſchal de 
Themines was appointed general of the army that was ſent to reſtrain the incurſion of 
the inhabitants. Unable to reſiſt ſuch a ſuperior force, the Rochellers ſent deputies to 
court, in the, month of November, to implore the clemency of their ſovereign. They 


diguieres having written to court in their favour, their petition was at length received, and 
the chancellor preſcribed them the following terms :—* That the fortifications of Rochelle 


« firſt troubles in France, on account of religion; that the Rochellers ſhould have no 
* ſhip of war in their harbour; and that they fhould admit an intendant of juſtice in the 
* city.” Theſe conditions, though tending to deſtroy the grand bulwark of the Proteſ- 
tants, would probably have been 3 but for fome favourable intelligence received, 

at 
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at this period, from England, whither Soubize had retired after his laſt deſeat, intimat- 
ing that the Engliſh miniſtry would not aer the Proteſtants of France to be oppreſſed 


by * king. 


* 


A D, 1626. In fact theſe expectations were ſo far fulfilled, that ambaſſadors from 
Charles arrived at Paris, with inſtructions to promote an accommodation between Lewis 
and his Proteſtant ſubjects; and, after much negociation, in which Richelieu endeavour- 
ed to deceive all the parties concerned in the buſineſs, a peace was concluded on the 
fifth of February, by which the king conſented to grant to the prayers of the Rochellers 
the demolition of Fort Louis. Richelieu had no other intention in concluding this 
treaty, than that of ſuppreſſing all domeſtic factions, in order to remove every obſtacle 
to the completion of his deſigns. The court of France exulted in the ſucceſs of their 
ſchemes for deceiving the Engliſh, and all the other powers who interfered on the occa- 
ſion; but, as the duke of Rohan judiciouſly obſerves, they in fact deceived themſelves ; 
for their conduct only tended to promote the intereſts of Spain; the re of their 


allies; and the injury of the kingdom. 


The concluſion a this peace with the reformed afforded the enemies of cardinal 
Richelieu grounds for accuſing him of inattention to the intereſts of religion, and the 
welfare of the ſtate. A great number of libels upon him were publiſhed in Latin, and cir- 
culated with great induſtry. Some of theſe were condemned by the parliament of Paris ; 
and the cardinal, having the key of the treaſury in his poſſeſſion, was in no want of 
writers to undertake his defence. The beſt anſwer, indeed, that could have been given, 
would have been an explanation of his real deſigns; but as that would have undecei ved 
the Proteſtants, and, in ſome meaſure, counteraQted, the effects of his intrigues, he rather 
choſe to incur the imputation of partiality, and leave to time the confutation of a charge 
which tended to prove him the friend of a ſect he was anxious to deſtroy. 


It was of equal importance to Richelieu. at this conjuncture, to avoid foreign wars 
and domeſtic commotions, without which he would have been unable to eſtabliſh his 
authority, or to diſſipate the party that was forming againſt him at court, It was, there- 
| fore, with a view to make the Spaniards conſent to terms advantageous to France, with 

regard to the Valteline, that he made peace with the reformed; but with a reſolvtion of 
renewing the war, as ſoon as the treaty with Spain ſhould be concluded, It was neceſ- 
ſary for him to conduct this negociation with Spain with the utmoſt ſecrecy ; - for he 
was fearful that the Venetian ſenate, ever attentive to the proceedings of the two crowns, 
might oppoſe difficulties to the concluſion of ſuch articles as ſhould appear too favourable 
to the intereſts of either; and that the duke of e inceſſantly employed i in projects 
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of conqueſt and aggrandizement, might prevent an acccommodation, in order to profit by 
the rupture that mult inevitably enſue between the French and Spaniſh monarchs. To 
enſure ſucceſs to his deſigns, the cardinal ſent private inſtructions to Du Fargis, the 
French ambaſſador at the court of Madrid, to negociate a treaty on the two following 
conditions: That his Catholic majeſty ſhould withdraw his pretenfions to a free paſſage 
for his troops through the Valteline ; and that he ſhould conſent that the Griſons ſhould 
be reſtored to the poſſeſſion of their ſovereignty, reaſonable precautions being previouſ- 
ly adopted for the ſafety of the Catholic religion in that country. And as the ambaſſa- 
dor was inveſted with no powers from the king on this ſubject, the cardinal inſtructed 
him not to write to court until the treaty ſhould be ſigned, when he would undertake to 
procure the king's ratification. But, leſt Lewis ſhould be diſpoſed to liſten to the ſug- 
geſtions of the cardinal's enemies, in caſe they ſhould apprize his majeſty that he 
had taken upon himſelf to order the concluſion of a treaty without the knowledge or 
participation of his ſovereign or his allies, that miniſter managed matters with ſuch ad- 
dreſs, that the whole tranſaction appeared to have originated with the queen-mother. 


Nothing could equal the king's ſurprize when he received a treaty concluded between 
his ambaſſador, Du Fargis, and the Conde duke of Olivarez, prime miniſter to the king 
of Spain. He evinced the moſt violent indignation, and ſeemed determined to diſavow 
Du Fargis, and declare the treaty null, as having been ſigned without his orders or 
knowledge. The council perſevered in this refolution for ſeveral days, during which 


they continued to cenſure, in the ſevereſt terms, the preci pitate conduct of the ambaſſa- 


dor: the queen- mother and the cardinal expreſſed the fame diſcontent with the reſt. But 
when the king's firſt ebullitions of paſſion had evaporated, they propoſed to him coolly 
to examine whether it was not better to attend to the ſubſtance of the act than to its 
form; and to pay more attention to the terms of the treaty than to the mode in which it 
was concluded and fi gned: beſides, they obſerved, that if theſe terms were not deemed 
ſufficiently advantageous, better might, poſſibly, be obtained. This laſt expedient being 
adopted by the council; the king diſpatched a courier to Du Fargis, to reproach him ig 
his temerity, and to order him to repair his fault by correcting the treaty he had ſo haſti- 
ly. concluded. At the ſame time he received inſtructions as to the alterations which the 
king wiſhed to be made in the different articles, together with orders to report the king” D 
conduct on this occaſion as a ſtrong proof of his inclination for peace: Du Fargis was 
told, that if the Conde duke would ſubſcribe the articles, with the corrections, he might 
ſign them alſo, and impart them to all the foreign miniſters then reſident at the court of 
Spain; but that if Olivarez ſhould refuſe to make any alteration in the treaty, he 
ſhould immediately take leave, oy return to account for, his conduct. 
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As ſoon as the French ambaſſador had received theſe orders he haſtened to Barcelona, 
where the Spaniſh court then was, and, by the earneſtneſs of his ſolicitations, and the 
firmneſs of his language, induced Philip and his miniſter to conſent to ſome alteration 
in the terms of the treaty, though not to all which Lewis required. Du Fargis deem- 
ing theſe conceſſions ſufficient ; and being refuſed by Olivarez the neceſſary delay for 
ſending a courier to France, made no ſcruple to ſign the eaty. Cardinal Barberini, the 
pope's legate, arrived at Barcelona preciſely at this period; and as no decent pretence 
could be deviſed for refuſing him a ſight of the treaty, to which, it was well known, he 
would endeavour to oppoſe all the obſtacles in his power, the two miniſters agreed to an- 
tedate it, ſo that it purported to have been ſigned on the ſixth of March, at Mongon, 
where the court then reſided . By this treaty it was ſtipulated, „That the affairs of 
« the Griſons and of the Valteline ſhould be reſtored to the ſame ſituation in which 
« they were in the year 1617” (meaning that the ſovereignty of the Valteline ſhould 
be confirmed to the Griſons, and the paſſes of that country ſecured to France ); 6 that 
* within that province, the exerciſe of no other religion than the Roman Catholic 
„ ſhould be allowed: that the natives of the Valteline ſhould chuſe their own governors 
« and magiſtrates from among themſelves or the Griſons, provided the objects of their 
„ choice ſhould be Catholics; that ſuch elections ſhould be confirmed by the Griſons, 
% who ſhould not, however, have the power of withholding their ratification : that the 
« forts taken from the pope ſhould be reſtored to his holineſs, for the purpoſe of being 
« demoliſhed and razed to the ground: that the two monarchs ſhould employ their utmoſt 
4 efforts for the re-eſtabliſhment of peace between their allies,” (the duke of Savoy 
and the republic of Genoa) and that they ſhould give no kind of aſſiſtance to them, 
c either openly or privately, until all their endeavours for promoting a een 


=” _ fatled.? —© . 55 


This treaty was not calculated to impreſs the minds of the public with any high opi- 
nion of the political talents of cardinal Richelieu; and indeed the diſſatisfaction it 
gave was almoſt univerſal, The duke of Savoy expreſſed his indignation in terms the 
moſt pointed and unequivocal ; he recalled his ſon, the ptince of Piedmont, who was 
then at the French court, and threatened to join the Engliſh, in order to aſſiſt the re- 
formed, on the very firſt opportunity that ſhould occur. Contarini, the Venetian am- 
baſſador, was equally loud in his complaints: he called Richelieu a knave and a cheat, 
and left France, as much enraged, and with as little ceremony, as the prince of Piedmont. 
The king now began to be apprehenſive that the falſe ſtep into which this miniſter had 
| betrayed him, would tarniſh his fame in the eyes of all Europe ; and he therefore diſ- 
patched Chateauneuf, a councillor of ſtate, to Venice and Switzerland, with orders to 

omit nothing that could tend- to A, "rent the Venetian N the Proteſtant Cantons, 


. - 4 
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and the Griſons, and to induce them to conſent to the treaty. Lewis endeavoured to 
_ gratify the ambition of the duke, by offering to procure the acknowledgment, by the 


different courts of Europe, of his vain title of king of Cyprus. Charles Emanuel ac- 
cepted a propoſal] which flattered his vanity ; but he was not the leſs diſpleaſed with 
Richelieu, whoſe inveterate enemy he continued for the remainder of his life. 


— 


fm "Che cardinal's enemies, indeed, encreaſed in proportion 10 his power; and a very for- 


midable party at court were ſecretly labouring to promote his downfall. Envy, ambi- 


tion, jealouſy, and even gallantry, combined on this occaſion to cement an union of per- 


ſons between whom no affection ſubſiſted, and who were all guided by different views, 
which they were extremely careful to eonceal ſrom each other. Bat the more his ene- 
mies appeared united among themſelves, the more firmly did Richelieu attach himſelf to 
the perſon of the king. He contrived ſo cloſely to connect his own intereſts with 


_ thoſe of his ſovereign, and to render the authority of the crown ſo dependent on the 


fortune of the mines; that it became almoſt e to attack the one without 1 in- 
vading the other. | 5 | | 


The late Ning had n to marry his Baron ſon to the only Jroghtcr of 1 of 
Bourbon, laſt duke of Montpenſier; but as the time approached for the completion of 


this alliance, Lewis expreſſed the ſtrongeſt repugnance to the marriage of his only bro- 


ther. As Lewis began to entertain apprehenſions that Anne of Auſtria would produce 
Him no heir, he was afraid that the preſumptive heir to his throne would become too 
powerful, and that all the nobility would, when they faw his family encreaſe, apply 
themſelves with too much eagerneſs to obtain his protection and favour. For this rea- 
ſon he ordered the mareſchal D'Ornano, who had a conſiderable influence over the mind 
of the young prince, to prevent Gaſton from contracting too great an attachment for the 
princeſs. Richelieu was anxious to promote this marriage, either from complacency for 
the queen- mother, who withed to purſue the plan which had been adopted by her huſ- 
band, or from the defire of ſecuring for himſelf a powerful ſupport in the perſons of the 
duke of Anjou. But the more ardently the cardinal laboured to promote the ſucceſs of 
this plan, and to infinuate himſelf into the good graces of Gaſton, the greater averſion 


did the young prince evince as well from the cardinal as from the princeſs of Montpen- 


Ger. Richelieu imagined that with the aſſiſtance of Ornano he might be able to effect 
his ſcheme ; but the mareſchal rejected his advances, KA ſo rg the vindiftive 
miniſter, that he reſolved to te his deſtruction. | 


1 or | the „ of this es the e „ * . father 
Joſeph. Du Tremblay, a Capuchin friar, a man better verſed in political intrigues than 
in matters of conſcience. The monk, feigning a particular eſteem for the mareſchal _ 
D'Ornano, gave him to underſtand that it was time to procure the duke of Anjou a ſeat 


- 
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in the council, that he might obtain an inſi ght into the affairs of government An inſinu- 
ation of this nature was. well calculated to work on the mind of the mareſchal, who 
conſidered the advancement of his maſter as his own ; and he therefore took an early | 
opportunity to repreſent the matter to the king, obſerving tnat ſuch a diſtinction was 
due to the duke, as well from his merit as his birth; and adding, that if it ſhould be deem- 
ed expedient to refuſe him a ſeat in the council, it would, at leaſt, be proper to entruſt 
him with the command of the army. Lewis mentioned this propoſal to the cardinal, who 
fully expecting it, was prepared with ſuch obſervations on the ſubje& as beſt anſwered 
his own views. The king, trmid and miſtruſtful, was eaſily led to give credit to the in- 
ſinuations of his artful miniſter, who remarked that Ornano was careful to inſti the 
moſt ambitious ideas into the mind of the young prince, who, in cafe of his majeſty's 
death without heirs, would ſucceed to the throne, He even went fo far as to intimate 
that thoſe who oppoſed the marriage of Gaſton with the princeſs of Montpenſier, had 
formed a plan for confining the king, and giving the hand of his conſort to the duke of 
Anjou. Prepoſterous as this idea muſt have appeared to every rational being, it made ſb 
ſtrong an impreſſion on the mind of Lewis, that he never could be convinced of its fallacy, 
and he now became as Hogs for the ROY his . as he had before been averſe 


from it. 


In order to remove every pretext which Gaſton might have for forming cabals at 

court, the king at length determined to grant him a ſeat in the eouneil. This reſolu- 

tion was not communicated to Ornano, who had met with 2 poſitive refuſal, and who 
now complained of the tranſaction as am inſult offered to his honour ; he afterwards ap- 
plied for permiſſion to accompany his maſter to the council, with the privilege of Hand 
ing in the council chamber, in the ſame manner as the fecretaries of ſtate, but this was 
refuſed; and the cardinal, his implacable enemy, contrived to give the moſt finiſter 
interpretation to his demand. The mareſchal expreſſed his diſcontent on the ſubject 
in ſuch ſtrong terms, that the Gin cauſed him to be arreſted. a few. ton after at Ren 


tainebleau- 

The duke of Anjou was no ſooner apprized of this eireumfſfance, than be m 
malt bitterly of the injuſtice offered to his favourite. If the mareſchal be culpable 
—ſaid the duke to the king I am alſo: he is the moſt faithful ſervant you have.. 
But the more Gaſton expatiated in his favour, the more firmly was Lewis perſuaded: 
that Ornano had acquired an undue influence over the mind of his brother, which 
he exerted for the purpoſe of engaging; him in dangerous practices. The miſunder- 
ſtanding this occaſioned, produced two effects perfectly conformable'to the ſecret views 
of Richelieu: it augmented the miſtruſt which the prelate was anxious to excite in the 
mind of the king to the prejudice of his brother; and the ill humour which Lewis diſ- 
played on the occaſion kept Gaſton in a fate of apprehenſion, and prevented him from en- 


5 into ay cabals.. What, indeed, could be expected from a prince of eighteen, fri- 
| ___ voloug 
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volous, imprudent aud unſteady ; ſurrounded moreover by confidents whom Richelieu 
was always careful to corrupt ? Gaſton abandoned the mareſchal, after ſigning a deed, 
by which he promiſed to ſerve the king with due honour and reſpect, and reſigned the 
fate of Ornano to the clemency of his ſovereign, who, he hoped, in compliance with 
his urgent entreaties, would treat him favourably. He even condeſcended to pay a viſit 
to the cardinal at Limours, whither he had retired,” at the end of May, under pretence 


of indiſpoſition. 


The arbitrary conduct of Richelieu, and the ſhameful connivance of Lewis, during 
the whole of this tranſaction, while they characterized the men, deſerved the warmeſt 
execration. Ornano was conducted to the Baſtille, and afterwards to Vincennes : two 
of his brothers, and ſeveral other perſons who were objects of ſuſpicion to the cardinal, 
were arreſted at the ſame time: they were at firſt accuſed of having conſpired againſt the 
king and his miniſter, with a view to render themſelves maſters of the government ; 
but another charge was added in the ſequel. intimating that they had formed a deſign 
apainſt the life of their ſovereign. As the chancellor D'Aligne had entered but faintly 
into the views of Richelieu, the ſeals were taken from him, and given to Michael de 
Marillac, who was wholly devoted to the cardinal ; and the office of ſuperintendant of 
the finances, which Marillac had enjoyed, was beſtowed on the marquis D'Efſfiat, another 
creature of Richelieu's; who, by this el, had the abſolute diſpoſal of the _ and 
of all the revenues * the crown. 


55 Theſe tyrannica] 3 could not fail to encreaſe the number of malecontents, 
whoſe deſigus began to be more clearly diſcovered, in the month of June, by means 
of Henry de Tollerand, marquis of Chalais, grand-maſter of the wardrobe. It is pre- 
tended, that a ſecret council was holden by nine friends of the duke of Anjou and the 
mareſchal. of Ornano, in which the aſſaſſination of Richelieu had been reſolved on. 
Chalais, whe was one of the number, betrayed the ſecret to a friend, at whoſe inſtigation 
he was induced to reveal it to the miniſter; Richelieu ſent him to the king with the 
intelligence; and at eleven at night Lewis ordered thirty of his Gendarmes and as many 
light horſe to haſten to Fleury, where the deed was to have been committed, and act 
in obedience to the commands of the cardinal. The queen-mother alſo ſent a part of her 
dn officers and ſeveral of the nobility to the protection of her favourite. 


Early in the morning of the next day the officers of the duke of Anjou's houſhold re- 
aides to Fleury, as as Chalais had predicted, in order to make preparation for a party who 
were coming there to hunt. The cardinal gave up his houſe to them, and going him- 
felf to Fontainebleau, entered the duke of Anjou's chamber juſt as he was about to riſe. 
The duke expreſſed his ſurprize at ſeeing him ſo early, and Richelieu reproached the 
duke for not having done him the honour to aſk him for a dinner at F way? _—— that 


as he 8 28 to be at _ he had On” his houſe to him. | | 
25 , What- 


I 


* 
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Whatever truth there might have been in the project of aſſaſſination, the exiſtence 


of which appears highly doubtful; the hunting-party took place: and Chalais is ſaid to 


| have informed the conſpirators of the diſcovery he had been inſtigated to make of their 


deſigns. The party conſiſted of the duke of Anjou, the count of Soiſſons, the duke of 


Longueville, the duke of Vend6me, the grand prior of France, the ducheſs of Che vreuſe, 
the duke of Epernon, the marquis of Valette, and ſeveral other perſons of inferior 
quality. Richelieu refolved to promote, if poſſible, the deſtruction of them all; and 
ſhovld he fail in his attempt to do this, he was at leaſt determined to keep them all at a 
diſtance from the court. He began by ſounding the king, in order to diſcover how far he 
might rely on the continuance of his friend ſhip and protection; for which purpoſe he pre- 
tended he had come to a determination to retire, from a conſciouſneſs that his preſence at 
court tended to excite diſturbances in the royal family. This ſcheme ſucceeded to his withes : 
the king and his mother, alarmed at the pretended reſolution of the cardinal, earneſtly 
requeſted that he would not abandon them at a time when they ſtood in the greateſt 
need of his advice and ſervices. They aſſured him he might rely on being fully pro- 


tected againſt the duke of Anjou, the princes of the blood, and the moſt powerful of the 


nobility: they promiſed to reveal to him every thing that his enemies ſhould ſay to 
his prejudice ; and they offered him a certain number of guards for the ſafety of his 
perſon. The hypocritical miniſter at firſt declined the offer of the guards, obſerving 
that ſuch: a precaution was unneceſſary; and that, at all events, it would be glorious for 
him to die in the lecyice of his majeſty ; ; he was, at laſt, however, preyailed on to ac- 
md them. 


. Having hon eſtabliſhed his ſuperiority over his ee bis de were now be 


ly bent on revenge. The firſt objects of his attacks, were the grand prior and his bro- 
ther the duke of Vendome : under pretence of procuring for the firſt the office of high- 
admiral of France, which he had long ſolicited, he drew them both to Blois, where the 
court then reſided, and cauſed them to be arreſted and thrown into confinement in the 
caſtle of Amboiſe. The cardinal aſpired himſelf to the office of adiniral, which he induced 
the duke of Montmorenci to reſign, on a promiſe of the conſtable's ſword; He cauſed the 
name of the office to be changed by a royal edict, iſſued in the month of October, by 
which the cardinal was declared 1797 d and Fran general ＋ the navi gatien and 
commerce of ' Fraffee. | 


4 


The duke of ne 4 Aber himſelf to obtain from Richelieu the releaſe 
of mareſchal Ornano. Finding all his efforts unayailing, he thought of retiring from 
court, but from this he was diſſuaded by his friends, who adviſed him to court a recon- 
ciliation with the miniſter. Gaſton accordingly paid a viſit to the cardinal at Limours 3 
when Richelieu made him a tender of his good offices, and the duke b 2 as with 
the ſeigned marks of. RINSE Is MOTT | | 


The 


* 
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The miniſter, however, ſuffered nothing to eſcape which oould tend to render the 
duke of Anjou an object of ſuſpicion to the king. He corrupted Chalais, from whom 
he exacted a promife that he would reveal to him all the ſecrets of his maſter : but that 
nobleman having reflected on the infamy of ſuch conduct, a deſired to retract his word, 
which convinced the ſuſpicious cardinal that ſome freſh plots were forming againſt him. 
He immediately determined on the deſtruction of Chalais, from the apprehenſion that 
he might diſcloſe his own deſigns; and he was accardingly arreſted at Nantes, whither 
the court had repaired, on certain accuſations preferred againſt him by Louvigni, whom 
Richelieu had ſuborned. 72. The ſubſtance of theſe accuſations was, that Chalais had 
promiſed to kill the king ; that Gaſton and his friends were parties in the conſpiracy, 
and had agreed to attend at the door of the king's apartment, in order to ſupport the aſ- 
ſaſſin, and favour his eſcape. A more atrocious calumny than this, was never fabricated, 
yet judges were en, with the W of the ſeals at their ende to 44h the party 
accuſed. L 

The erection of this extraordinary tribunal, called the chamber of juſtice, to try a man 
who, if really a criminal, would have been condemned in any parliament the king might 
have choſen for the purpoſe, excited great diſcontent in the kingdom. But this mode 
of trying people, in contradiction to the ancient laws of the realm, by perſons appoint- 
ed by miniſters or favourites, was one of the principal engines employed by Richelieu and 
bis ſucceſſors for the indiſcriminate deſtruction of the innocent and the guilty. The 
cardinal was ſo well convinced of the innocence of Chalais, that he repeatedly viſited 
him in priſon, and promiſed him a pardon, provided he would perſiſt in corroborating 
the depoſition of Louvigni, and never confeſs that he had, at the inſtigation of Riche» 
lieu, ſolicited the duke of Anjou to retire from court. Chalais, uncertain how to act, 
alternately influenced by the dread of puniſhment, and the hope of pardon, confeſſed 
every thing that was required of him, and accuſed the very perſons who had been point» 
ed out to him. He depoſed, that a deſign had been formed of declaring the king im- 
potent; of confining him in a monaſtery ;; and of marrying Anne of Auſtria to the 

duke of Anjou, Hence aroſe that extreme averſion which Lewis the Thirtcenth ever 

after evinced from his wife and his brother, and Which be nen oh his death 2, 


The . we _ Pa IE a 3 af the waſhing Bore to 
preſs the concluſion of Gaſton's marriage with Mademoiſelle de Montpenſier. They 


1 : inceſſantly repreſented to the king, that it was the only means of thwarting the projects 


of the nobility, who were differently intereſted in this affair; and their arguments were 
urged with ſo much warmth that they at length obtained his conſent, Orders were 
* ven to the duke of alva, e bg e and 925 eue ene ſus 


n Cala Movecal, dom. |. p. 296, 75 Contia, a0 Meter rom: L p. 6 
bh perintendant 
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perintendant of the finances, to conduct the princeſs to Nantes. But ſhe had no ſooner 
arrived than freſh ſuſpicions were ſtudiouſly-inſtilled into the mind of Lewis. It was 5 


intimated to him, that if the duke of Anjou ſhould ever be married to a rich heireſs, 
allied to the houſe of Guiſe, (by the marriage of her mother, Catharine Henrietta de 


Joyeuſe, with the duke of Guiſe) and ſhould obtain a conſiderable appanage, his au- 


thority at court would become ſo extenſive, particularly if he had children, that his fa- 


your would be courted in preference to that of his majeſty. Alarmed at theſe ſuggeſ- 
tions, the king complained to Io confeſſor of his mother's want of affeRion : She | 
loves my brother better than me,” —ſaid he and that is the reaſon why ſhe is ſo 


„0 anxious to have him marry my couſin Montpenſier.” It became neceſſary to employ 


freſh arguments to tranquillize the mind of this weak prince. Mary of Medieis had re- 


courſe to tears in order to extort from him the names of the perſons who had filled his 
mind with theſe alarms; and the diſmiſſion of Tronſon, Marſillac, and Sauveterre, 
was the conſequence of the information ſhe received. Baradas, the king's' favourite, 


though equally culpable with the reſt; eſcaped, IA. 1285 forbearance of 1 maſter to 


mention his name. 


— 


The bn Rep was to procure Gaſton's conſent to a marriage to which he had hitherts 


evinced the utmoſt repugnance; but as the king had expreſſed his approbation of the 


match, none of the duke's confidents durſt venture to diſſuade him from it; the buſi- 


neſs, therefore, was ſoon ſettled, and the ceremony was performed, on the fifth of Au- 
guſt, with little pomp. The king, in conſideration of this marriage, ſettled on his bro- 


ther the duchies of Orleans and Chartres, with the county of Blois; wherefore the 


duke thenceforth hore the title of Orleans, inſtead of that of Anjou. His appanage was 


afterwards augmented by the lordſhip of Montargis. The princeſs brought him the prin- 1 
cipalities of Dombes and Roche- ſur- Von; the duchies of Montpenſier, Chatelleraut, 


and Saint Fargeau, with ſeveral other lordſhips, which ſhe inherited from her father. 


The beauty of her perſon, and the ſweetneſs of her diſpoſition, very ſoon enabled her to 


| fecure the affection of her huſband. But ſtill the nuptial joys were damped: by the 


death of Chalais, who was deeply regretted by the duke of Orleans. He had in vain 
exerted his utmoſt efforts to ſave the life of that gentleman: the ſentence which con- 


ie him to ſulfer ve e er was executed towards the end of got. 


Such was "YE means by which Richelieu was ae to rid himſelf of the b he 
employed in the execution of his dark deſigus. The ducheſs of Chevreuſe was baniſhed to 


Lorraine; and the count of Soiſſons, not daring to remain any longer at Paris, took the 


road to Italy, having previouſly obtained the king's permiſſion to travel, Even Anne : 


of Auſtria herſelf was not exempt from the reſentment of this imperious and vindictive 


_ miniſter, Not content with having prejudiced her huſband againſt her, he perſuaded that 
weak monarch to ſummon her before the council, where the king publickly reproached 


ker with having cheriſhed a wiſh to haye two huſbands at the ſame time. He cauſed 
Vor. IV. FEED HR | that 
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_ that part of the et depoſition of Chalais to be read to . in which he mentioned 
the deſign of confining the king in a monaſtery, and afterwards marrying her to his 
brother: and ſtrict orders were given that no man ſhould in future be admitted into the 
queen's chamber, or cloſet, unleſs the king were preſent. Richelicu thought of bring- 
ing the duke of Vendome and the grand prior to trial; but the former claimed the privi- 
lege of a peer, and the latter that of a knight of Malta, by which means the proceedings 
were ſtopped, and the two brothers were transferred from Amboiſe to Vincennes. 


The death of the mareſchal Ornano, who expired in priſon, in the month of Septem- 
ber, before the king's return to the capital, made a great noiſe in the world. The 
friends of the deceaſed propagated a report that poiſon had been adminiſtered to him by 
the order of Richelieu; but this was contradicted by the phyſicians and ſurgeons who 
. examined the body, and the general opinion was that he died of the ſtone. Be that as 
it may, he ſolemnly proteſted on his death-bed, and at the time of receiving the ſacra- 
ment, that neither he nor the duke of Orleans had ever conceived the black deſign of 
making any attempt on the perſon of the king: that it was true, that the duke being ex- 
ciuded from all ſhare in the government, through the means of cardinal Richelieu, mea- 
ſures had been taken for diminiſhing the too great authority of that prelate, and for in- 
troducing the duke into the miniſtry : but that was the fole object of the conſpiracy, or, 
at leaſt, if any thing farther had been projected, it had never come to his knowledge. 


The king having convened the ſtates of Brittany, at Nantes, deprived the duke of 
Vendome of the government of that province, which he beſtowed; on the mareſchal de 
Themines. About this time the conſtable Leſdiguieres died, at the advanced age of eighty, 
and was ſucceeded-in his extenſive poſſeſſions by his ſon-in-law, the mareſchal de Cre- 
qui. The poſt of Conſtable, although promiſed by aan nos oat n | 
| we w i, in the r ran. nnn by a royal . 5 
pe e et the docheſs of Orleans confdenadiy Get the 5 of her 
huſband, whoſe authority appeared likely to encreaſe by the attachment of the nobility, 
as ſoon as he ſhould have children capable of ſucceeding to the throne. Indeed, no ob- 
ject ſeemed to be above his reach, when fupported by the Guiſes, and the other powerful 
nobles 'with Wwhom he had contracted an alliance, by his marriage with the princeſs of 
Miontpenſier. They all united in their hatred of Richelieu, and were alike anxious to 
deviſe means ſor promoting his deſtruction. But that miniſter ſound two modes of 
maintaining his fortune, and even of extending the boundaries of his power. The firſt 
was the deſtruction of the Proteſtant. party; and the ſecond. the dimmution of the in- 
fluence of the nobility, by taking away a conſiderable part of their penſions, and by de- 
. priving them of certain ſtrong poſts which they poſſeſſed in their reſpective governments. 
The more the nobles of the realm were humbled and weakened, the leſs able would they 


7 ws to n the * of Orleans, in caſe he ſhould ever be tempted ta take up arms, 
with 


4 


# 
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with a view to enforce the diſmiſſion of a miniſter who wiſhed to keep him in 
a ſtate of abſolute dependance. The ruin of the Proteſtant party would deprive the 
malecontents of their greateſt reſource; and the demolition of ſuch forts as were not ſitu- 
ated on the frontiers, would take from them one of their principal means of defence, in 
caſe an open oppoſition to the meaſures of government ſhould induce. the king to attack 
them. Laſtly, by retrenching the penſions, the princes and nobility would. loſe. the 
greateſt; and, in certain reſpects, the moſt eſſential! parts of their revenue. But theſe 
projects appeared ſubject to inconveniencies, capable of alarming and of ſtopping a man 
of the moſt enterpriſing and moſt determined ſpirit. The king of England, pretending 
that he had guaranteed the laſt peace that was granted to the French Hugonots, threat- 
ened Lewis with a declaration of war, in caſe he ſhould refuſe to execute the promiſes 
he had made the preceding year, to the inhabitants of Rochelle. By attacking that 
city, therefore, or by evincing any hoſtile diſpoſition towards the Hugonots, he would 
expoſe himſelf to an attack from all the naval forces of England, beſides the riſk of of- 
fending the ſtates-· general of the United Provinces. How, too, were the Hugonots to 
be attacked without raiſing freſh troops, and without impoſing freſh taxes on the people, 
already overburdened with impoſts ? The miniſter would become an object of uniyerſal 
execration; and the nobles, enraged at the attempt to effect a diminution of their revenues, 
and a curtailment of their power, under the ſtale pretext of retrenching all ſuper- 
fluous expence, would ſupport the e of the people, and ſecretly urge them 


to revolt 7 74. 
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But this bs enen of Efeouragig eee edges proved infulficient to — the 
daring ſpirit of Richelieu. He determined to attack Rochelle on the firſt opportunity, 
and conceived a project for engaging the nobility to ſerve the king againſt their own in- 
tereſts. Abſolute maſter of the marine department, by the ſuppreſſion of the office of 
high admiral, he laboured to augment the naval force of the kingdom; and that he 
might be enabled to reſiſt the Engliſh fleets, he projected a league with the king of 
Spain againſt the Britiſh monarch. He reſolved to amuſe the ſtates-general of the 
United Provinces, as well as the Spaniards, / until he ſhould have effected the reduction 
of Rochelle; and indeed it was not probable that the Dutch would, by affording aſſiſt- 
ance to the Rochellers, riſk” the loſs of the advantages they derived from their alliance 
with France. The grand difficulty of accompliſhing theſe deſigns appeared to conſiſt 
in reconciling the minds of the people to the neceſſary augmentation of the forces by Wh 
land and ſea, and to the conſequent impoſition” of additional taxes. For this purpoſe 
Richelieu perſuaded his maſter to convene an aſſembly of notables, which met at. Faris 


— * 


on the ſecond of December, (1626, at the er 270 nen „ 
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Theking was ſeated beneath à canopy,. placed at the extremity: of a lage, or plat. 
form, erected at the upper end of the apartment, with the queen- mother on his left- 
hand. At his right, but not beneath the canopy, was ſeated his brother the duke of Or- 
leans. The cardinals Rochefoucaut, La Valette, and Richelieu, arrayed in their ponti- 
ficals, were ſeated rather below the duke, on a bench richly decorated. Below them, and 
on a ſeparate bench, were placed mareſchal Schomberg and ſome other noblemen of the 
privy council. On the left of the throne ſat Marillac, keeper of the ſeals, cloathed in. 
his robes of violet-coloured velvet, lined with crimſon ſatin. The count de Termes, 

. captain of the guards, ſtood behind the throne, with ſeveral other officers. On a ſcaf- 
fold erected on the left of the king were placed the princeſs of Conti, all the principal: 
ladies, and many of the chief nobles, of the court. Below the ſtage, and in front of it, 
was a table covered with rich tapeſtry, at which ſat the three ſecretaries of ſtate, Her- 
baut, Ocquerre, and Beauclerc; and on their right was placed a bench for the comptroller 
general and intendants of the finances. At the foot of the ſtage were long benches, 
covered with cloth of gold; thoſe on the right were occupied by the firſt preſidents, 
and attornies-general of the parliaments of Paris, Languedoc, Normandy, Guienne, Pro- 
vence, Dauphine, Brittany, and Navarre: and-thoſe on the left by. four archbiſhops and. 
eight biſhops. Theſe, with the firſt ING a the IRS en of * 


Drs e the whole aſſembly 7s. 


When objects of the firſt magoitade were to be diſcuſſed tlie ancient Go of aſſem- 
bling the ftates-general of the kingdom was certainly the beſt that could be adopted ; but: 
cardinal Richelieu, apprehenſive that ſuch an aſſembly. would be more anxious to con- 
_ fult the good of the public than the wiſhes of the miniſter, determined never to convene. 

them. The notables, the extent of whoſe authority. was chiefly regulated by the will 
of the favereign, were careful not to oppoſe any project or requiſition that was ſanction- 
ed by his approbation. From this period. the miniſters began to give a different ſignifi - 
cation to the term ** The good of the ate,” which was no longer applied to. what con- 
ſtiituted the ſelicity of the three orders of the kingdom; but to that which furniſhed the. 
king or his miniſters with the means of accompliſhing-the projects they had conceived. 
Neither the nobility nor the commons now formed a ſeparate body ;. the clergy only aſ- 
ſembled at the pleaſure of the king ;. and- whoever. complained of the government in- 
_ curred; the charge of ſedition, and ſunk. beneath the credit and authority of miniſters. 
Hence the monarch eftabliſhed an abſolute power over the laws, and the miniſters. AC-- 


Vie the * to violate with i enen ſpecies of privilege. 
A. D. 1625. As foon a as 8 8 af 5 aflanbly had taken their ſeats, the. 


| king tald mes wo he had * them ger & for the purpoſe of * their advice 


5 3 denkt. -Vie da Cardinal de Richelieu, par Aubery, liv. ii. chap. 9. —Nouvelle Vie du 
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en the 3 to be applied to various · diſorders that ſubſiſted in the ſtate; which he had 
determined to reſtore to its primitive ſplendor ;. the keeper of the ſeals would, he ob- 
ſerved, make known to them his pleaſure in a more particular manner. Marillac's 
ſpeech was replete-with fulſome adulation and unfounded aſſertions; while he aſcribed. - 
to the king the poſſeſſion of every quality that could form a good and accompliſhed. 
prince, he had the boldneſs to maintain, in the preſence of the duke of Orleans, that 
his majeſty had really detected ſecret conſpiracies againſt his perfon and ſtate. In or- 
der to pay his court to Richelieu, he endeavoured to ſapport facts that were calculated 
to deſtroy the reputation of the queen; and of the preſumptive heir to the throne, whom 
the cardinal wiſhed to render accomplices of the atrocious crimes which he had em- 
ployed as a pretext for the execution of Chalais, and the impriſonment of ſeveral other 
innocent perſons. Marillac then entered upon the ſtate of the revenue, obſerving that 
the receipt amounted only to ſixteen million of livres, whereas the expenditure ſince 
the year 1620 had never been leſs than from thirty-ſix to forty ; and that although re- 
courſe had been had to extraordinary means. for making good. the N a debt 5 


7 million had been iucurred. 


1 His en e eee Marillac—* anxious: to avoid ſimilar inconveniences in 
4 future, has reſolved to render the receipts equal to the expenditure, by an augmen- 
tation. of the one and a. diminution. of the other; for which purpoſe he means to 
reduce the expences of his-houſhold; and. to excite his ſubjects, by his owu good ex- 
« ample; to a ſtrict obſervance of the ſumptuary laws. Independent of the embarraſſment 

frequently occaſioned by the too- extenſive authority of aconſtable, and an high-admiral, 
« each of them received a ſalary of two hundred thouſand livres; the king, therefore, has 
«- ſuppreſſed thoſe offices. His majeſty has it in contemplation to leſſen his expences, 
« jn a till greater degree, by diminiſhing the garriſons, and demoliſhing ſeveral for- 
« trefles, which create unneceſſary expence, contribute to the oppreſſion: of the people,. 
4 and compel the king to ſet armies-on foot on the firſt news of a commotion. With 
regard to the encreaſe of the revenue, expedients the leaſt onerous. muſt be adopted; 
«. and what better can be done than to redeem the crown. lands, - pledged for a trifling 
© ſum, and to recover the alienated.duties upon ſalt and the tailles.” —Marillac then 
properly adverted to the encouragement of commerce, as the moſt certain means of en 
riching the people, and repairing the honour. of France. It is dreadful” —ſaid he 
4 to obſerve the lethargy. that has prevailed amongſt us. for ſeveral years. Our neigh- 
„tours ſubject us to their laws; they put a price on all our goods, and oblige us to 
«. take theirs on ſuch terms. as they pleaſe to. preſoribe. Pirates pillage our coaſts with 
« impunity, and carry off his majeſty's. ſubjects. We are the more culpable, in as 
much as. the kingdom contains all the articles requiſite for forming a ſtrong nayal. 
force. Theſe articles we ſell to e whom we Wa 9 ſubdue and render. 


4 dependent. on ourſelves 7e.“ 


— 
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The idea of eſtabliſhing a ſtrong naval force, and of extending the commerce of the 
country, was truly worthy a wiſe and enlightened miniſter ; but the neceſſary means 
for enſuring ſucceſs to ſuch a project Richelieu was far from wiſhing to adopt: Colbert, 
at a ſubſequent period, made a ſimilar attempt, but ſucceeded no better than Richelieu. 
More intent on oppreſſing the people, than on rendering them flouriſhing and free, 
neither of thoſe miniſters was aware that commerce never proſpers in a country whoſe 
inhabitants have not the free enjoyment of the fruits of their induſtry duly ſecured to 
them. Experience ſufficiently proves that commerce and tyranny cannot for any length 
of time, nor in any great degree, ſubſiſt together. In proportion as the latter gains 
ſtrength, the ſtrength of the former diminiſhes. The advantageous ſituation of a coun- 
try will never, of itſelf, prove a ſufficient. temptation to mercantile men, unleſs free- 
dom has eſtabliſhed her reſidence there. London and Amſterdam are not ſo well ſitu- 


| ated for trade as many towns in Spain; yet in point of commerce they are infinitely 


more flouriſhing than any other towns in Europe; and for this ſimple reaſon ; that the 
property of individuals is holden ſacred. —Marillac concluded his ſpeech, by urging 
the neceflity of enacting ordonnances, more ſevere than apy yet in exiſtence, for the 
puniſhment of peculation, and the prevention of conſpiracies and inſurrections. What 

paſſed at this aſſembly might lead any one to believe that Lewis and his miniſters had 
ſerious thoughts of reforming the abuſes in the government. The king, indeed, 
might be ſincere in his profeſſions; but Richelieu was ſolely intent on the eſtabliſh- 
ment of arbitrary power, and on exerciſing an abſolute ſway in the name of = maſter. 


Adder a few words Goin mareſchal Schomberg, the n 4225 a long nh ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to Lewis Sire, —ſaid he,—* I think it would be ſuperfluous to re- 

v« preſent to this illuſtrious company the glorious actions performed by your majeſty in 
the courſe of the laſt year; the keeper of the ſeals has already diſcharged this duty, 
« in a very able manner; and, indeed, the facts ſpeak for themſelves. Every body 
% knows that God has been pleaſed to make uſe of the piety, courage, prudence, and 
* other virtues,” with which he has endowed you, for effecting, in a ſhort ſpace of time, 
« for the advantage of this kingdom, what moſt men ſuppoſed it impoſſible to execute 
« in many centuries, It would be equally needleſs to ſpecify the extraordinary ſums 
« hich ſuch ſignal atchievements have coſt, Every one muſt be aware that, in mat- 
« ters of ſtate, great things cannot be effected at little expence. The numerdus armies 
* which your majeſty maintained rendered your power an object of admiration, and 
« many people ſtill doubt the poſſibility of what they have ſeen with their own eyes. 
| 4 There is not one among you, gentlemen, but knows how neceſſary the expence was, 
and with what integrity the money was managed. The probity of thoſe'who were 
6 entruſted with-the adminiſtration of the revenue, juſtifies the laſt point ; and the 

44” oppteſſion of the allies of the crown, the rebellion entered upon by the heretics 
within the kingdom, and the commotions projected by perſons who were anxious to 


'66 | avail themſelves of his majeſty's . to reſtore the 228 to its primitive ſplendor, 
3 66. in 
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« in order to effect its ruin, ſufficiently prove the truth of my firſt obſer vation. The 


4 advantage accruing to the ſtate from ſuch expences demonſtrates their neceſſity; and, . 


66 far from, complaining, all good fubjeds : are rejoiced at the circumſtance,” 


„ Affairs are now, thank God! in a 1 ſituation; hon it would be Ihe 
oe heighth of preſumption to ſuppoſe they will always remain ſo. We are reduced tothe 
, neceffity either of expoſing the kingdom to the evil deſigns and machinations of ſuch 
« as daily meditate its ruin and abaſement, or to deviſe certain expedients for averting 
« the evils with which we are threatened, It is the king's intention fo to regulate mat- 
1 ters, that his reign will equal - what am 1 ſaying ? —will /urpaſs the beſt of all pre- 
« ceding reigns, and will ſerve as an example and model-to all his majeſty's ſucceſſors. 
„% The manner in which God has hitherto ſupported him, in the moſt trying emergen- 
& cics, gives us reaſon to 9 that all his 1 8 e will have a ſucceſsful ter- 
a mination.” 15 | Zh ; 


After dwelling for fame | time on the neceſſity of Aminiſhing the exbengigkne: 3 en- 


ereaſing the revenue, Richelieu proceeded thus The expenditure will be regulated by the 
rules preſcribed by the late king; and his majeſty, though ſuperior to the Jaws, wiſhes to 
« ſet his ſubjects an example of prudence and moderation. The queen, your mother, en- 
« treats you, Sire, to allow her to do that which your own gratitude forbids you to require. 
« She's reſolved to confine herſelf to a ſmaller income than what was allowed her by the 
late king. During your minority ſeveral perſons were loaded with benefactions by that 

« liberal princeſs, becauſe the good of your fervice required it. While ſhe augmented the 

« revenues of the princes and of your principal officers, ſhe neglected to ameliorate her 
«© own condition. If the expences were greater during her adminiſtration, it was only 
« for the purpoſe of preſerving your kingdom entire. The queen- mother now adviſes 
6 you, for the ſame reaſon, to purſue, a different line of conduct. Different. con- 

« junRures require. different ee The ſame end is often attained. by contrary 
means; and what is good at qne time, is prejudicial at another. During a ſtorm the 
= pilot is obliged to throw his goods into the ſea, in order to avert. the danger of ſhip- 
« wreck; by endeavouring to ſave all, all would be loſt. An ancient prelate of the king- 


« dom has very judiciouſly obſerved, that it is impoſſible for plenty to ſubũſt, and for ſubjects: 


« to preſerve their wealth, when the ſtate is poor. The means I. indicate will pro- 
40 duce a ſaying of three, million (of livres) yearly.; bat though. this be a er 
6 ſam, ix wil as be en to render the receipts equal: to the 8 


* 
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| | « It now meins to e Gina an a of his 85505 8 ni not by freſh 


40 - taxes, which the people are not in a ſituation to ſupport, but by innocent means, that 
the king may continue to relieve his ſubjects by diminiſhing the tailles, as he has al- 
OS __ this year. This may be effected by redeeming the c crown. lands, and certain: 

+ | | | FE = parts 


- 


„ of your advice, ſhall be punctually obeyed. Too great a multiplicity of remedies, 
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nd part of the revenue, which amount to upwards of twenty million. The deſign is 
« not only uſeful, but juſt and neceſſary. There is no intention of exerting authority 
44 for the purpoſe of invading the property of individuals; it is the intereſt of kings to 
44 preſerve the public faith inviolate; it affords a ſure reſource in the hour of neceſ- 
1 fity. We ſhall deviſe ſome other means of providing for our preſent wants. The 
„ king has accompliſhed ſchemes of no leſs importance than thoſe which he has in con- 
% templation, and, with the grace of God, he will accompliſh others ſtill more difficult. 
% If his majeſty enjoys the additional revenue that will ariſe from the projected re- 
« demptions, that which now ſeems impofſible, and yet neceſſary for the welfare of the 
«© Rate, will then become eaſy. The people, who contribute more by their blood, than 
« their ſweat, will be comforted. Whenever it ſhall be neceſſary to reſiſt the attempts 
4 of foreign powers, or to quell domeſtic commotions, ſhould God, for our ſins, permit 
« a renewal of ſuch calamities, or to execute ſome project at once uſeful and glorious 
« to the ſtate, the king will not be obliged to ſuffer the opportunity to eſcape, through 
« want of money. He will no longer have recourſe to extraordinary means; and we 

«ſhall no longer find it neceſſary to court the favour of partiſans, in order to have their 
44 advice, and to put our hands in their purſes, although they are generally filled with 
4c the king's money. We ſhall no longer ſee the ſovereign courts employed in the rati- 
* fication of new pecuniary edits, and the king will only appear on his bed of juſtice 
4 for the purpole of relieving his ſubjeQs, by the abolition of thoſe taxes which the 
1 neceſſity of the times obliged him to impoſe. In ſhort, things will be reduced to 
that ſituation in which all honeſt men have long wiſhed to ſee them, and 4 order 
66 will be NEL 60 ſuch a ſolid foundation that it will laſt for 1 955 


4. 4 Fon will tell me, grntlemes, and 1. perhaps, am 101 the ſame opinion, that it is 
<6 eaſy to propoſe ſuch ſalutary deſigns, and that nothing is more agreeable than to talk 
« of them, but that their execution is attended with extreme difficulty, Yet, after 
much ſerious reflection, I do affirm, in preſence of the king, that we have expedients 
capable of conducting us to the end of this work. His majeſty has convened you, 
« gentlemen, to examine thoſe expedients, and to determine which of them it will be 
« beſt to adopt. Be affured that whatever orders his majeſty may give in conſequence 


« far from relieving a ſick man, often occaſions his death. This reflection obliges me to 
Ni rer Bes by the way, that, to reſtore France to its former ſplendor, it will not be ne- 

« ceflary to publiſh new ordonnances. It will be ſufficient to enforce with rigor thoſe 
% we now have. To talk little and do much, is what is expected from the good inten- 
« tions and folid diſcernment of the perſons of which this aſſembly is compoſed. The 
«« king, has no doubt, gentlemen, but that you will ſtrictly fulfil your duty on this ec- 
6 cafion, You will find, from the event, that his majeſty even ſurpaſſes himſelf, when 
. K e proofs of benevolence to his e The glory of re- oſtab- 
liſhing 
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« liſhing France is reſerved for the virtue of ſo great a monarch. How much are you in- 
4 debted to him for permitting you to participate in the accompliſhment of a project which 
e will render his memory immortal? as for myſelf I ſhall bleſs God if he take me from 
< this world as ſoon as I ſhall Se i to a happy termination ſo noble, ſo 
% holy, and ſo glorious an enterprize.” | 


— 


This fulſome Sedo was followed by ſome others of a fimilar tendency, after hich 
the king retired, and appointed the duke of Orleans preſident of the aſſembly for the re- 
mainder of the ſeſſions. On the eleventh of January, Richelieu preſented a memorial, 
conſiſting of thirteen articles, on which the king required the advice of the Notables; 
The firſt of theſe related to a mitigation of the puniſhment inflited on ftate-criminals; 
a propoſition which the cardinal knew would be rejected by the magiſtrates, and which 
he only made for the purpoſe of indulging, in future, with a greater appearance of juſtice, 
the natural ſeverity of his diſpoſition 77, Two other articles referred to the war with 
which the kingdom appeared to be threatened by the Engliſh. The obility and 
clergy, without entering into any examination of the buſineſs, expreſſed their opinion 
that the king ſhould be petitioned to encreaſe his naval forces ſo as to have a ſuperiority 
at ſea, and to raiſe eighteen thouſand infantry and two thouſand horſe. The ProvINnoes 
were to defray one third of the expence, and the king a reſt. 

As ſoon as the aſſembly had come to a deciſion on the propoſitions of the cardinal, 
the marquis D'Effiat, ſuperintendant of the finances, preſented a long memorial, on the 
preſent ſtate of the revenue, and of the debts of the crown. Tf for the purpoſe of 
% well-governing a ſtate” —ſaid the marquis“ it were now requiſite to ſelect rules, 
the excellence of which had been confirmed by experience; none could be found 
« more certain than thoſe which were adopted by the late king. No ſooner had he 
& given peace to his ſubjects, than France became a flouriſhing kingdom, and all the 
_« evils. occaſioned by the confuſion of civil commotions were ſpeedily repaired. Henry 
the Great enforced a ſtri obſervance of the old revenue-laws ; and his prudence was 
«fo conſpicuous in the diſtribution of rewards, that it is now intended to take him for a 
% model, which will doubtleſs enſure the admiration of future ages. Never did he 
4 conſer a gratification, but in a caſe of urgent neceſlity, and with a view to the at- 
12 tainment of ſome deſireable end. But as it is impoſſible to prevent all the evils that 
% may occur, different accidents gave riſe to extraordinary expences, and Henry was, 

©. in the courſe of a few years, - obliged to expend five millions more than he receiv 
4 ed. This conſideration induced that wiſe and prudent monarch to lay by four or five 
* millions every year, to anſwer unexpected and mags calls; by which means 

« he left ere millions at his death.” | : 


77 Vie du Cardinal de Richelieu, par Aubery, liv. ii. chap. 9. 
Vor. IV. 11 
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In explaining the cauſes of the derangement that prevailed in the finances, during the 
firſt years of the reign of Lewis, Effiat palliated, as well as he could, the vicious admi- 
niſtration of Mary of Medicis. Far from imitating the prudent economy of her huſ- 
band, that princeſs ſettled a penſion of a hundred thouſand crowns on the prince of 
Condé; one of two hundred thouſand livres on the prince of Conti; as much on the 
count of Soiffons ; and penſions of a hundred thouſand on the duke of Guiſe and ſe. 

veral other perſons. Such was the indiſcreet profuſion-of the regent that the king paid 
four or five million a year in penſions. The crown-lands were ſo deeply mortgaged 
as to produce him but a mere trifle; and though the Tailles amowited to near nine- 
teen millions he only received fix; the money paſſing through the hands of two-and- 
twenty thouſand collectors u, who tranſmitted it to one hundred and ſixty receivers of 
Tailles, by whom it was paid to one-and-twenty receivers-general, whoſe buſineſs it was to 
"ſend the king what remained of it. The general farm of the Gabelles produced ſeven 
million and a half, without including the expence of collection, which amounted to 
two million. Of theſe ſeven million and a half, more than fix were mortgaged, fo that 
the king only received twelve hundred thouſand livres. The farm of the Aids was 
mortgaged for upwards of two million, and two thirds of all the other farms ſcarcely ſuf- 
ficed to diſcharge the different encumbrances with which they were charged. In ſhort, 
the affairs of Lewis were ſo completely 1 that he ſpent thirty million a 4 more 
than his ordinary revenue. 


The privtipal ies i in convening an afſembly of Notables at this be of the 
monarchy, was generally to procure a confirmation of the reſolutions which had been 
previouſly adopted by the miviſters, when they were fearful either of incurring the 
reſentment of the principal nobility by diminiſhing their authority, or the hatred of 
the people by the impoſition of extraordinary taxes. As ſoon as Richelieu had taken 
the neceſſary precautions with regard to this laſt article, he proceeded. to the other, and 
perſuaded the Notables to requeſt the king to demoliſh ſuch fortreſſes as were not ne- 
ceſſary to guard-the frontiers, under the ſpecious pretext that they only ſerved as an 
| aſyJum for the malecontents, while the ſupport of their garriſons was attended with 
conſiderable expence. The duke of Guiſe, - governor. of Provence, and mareſchal Cre- 
qui, lieutenant-general in Dauphine, who penetrated into the ſecret deſign of effecting 
a gradual diminution of the powers of governors of provinces, loudly exclaimed againſt 
* the attempts of cardinal Richelieu. But they were ſoon obliged to yield to the tor- 
rent and be filent. The parliaments, jealous of their credit and influence, and moſtly at 
variance with the governors, ſo ſtrongly preſſed the demolition of uſeleſs fortreſſes, that 

it was not neceſſary for the cardinal to appear in the buſineſs. Guiſe, Crequi, and the 


7% Le Vallor, tom. v. liv. xxiv. p. 3. 


| zeſt, 
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reſt, had not even an appearance of reaſon for complaining of his conduct, and the king 
only ſeemed to accord what the provinces earneſily wy ”, | . 


While the aſſembly was s fitting. the king publiſhed a declaration (on the ſixteenth of 
February) with a view to preyent the alarm which the hoſtile preparations he projected 
were peculiarly calculated to excite in the minds of his ſubjects. In this he obſerved that 
it was his intention to reunite all his ſubjects in the unity of the Catholic church, by all 
the good ways of mildneſs, love, patience and good examples ; to re-eſtabliſh the dignity of the 
church by a rigid obſervance of the ecc leſiaſtical conſtitutions, and royal ordonnances re- 
lating thereto; and to ſecure to his ſubjects of the Proteſtant religion all the liberty 
which had heen granted them, confirming them in the tranquil enjoyment of the be- 
nefits ariſing from the edicts, till ſuch time as it ſhould pleaſe God to enlighten their 
hearts, and bring them back into the boſom of the church, This declaration finiſhed 
with a promiſe to relieve his people by taking off taxes to the amount of three million 5 


of livres, for the five years next e 


| On the twenty-fourth of February, the Notables havies fulfilled the „ 5 which 
they had been aſſembled, received their diſmiſſion. In the cahiers, drawn up in con- 
ſequence of the propoſitions ſubmitted to the aſſembly, they adviſed the King to ob- 
ſerve certain rules for raiſing and ſubſiſting the troops, ſo as to prevent all inconvenience 
to the peaſantry; to maintain a ſtanding arming of eighteen thouſand foot and two thou- 
fand horſe, for the purpoſe of enſuring the tranquillity. of the kingdom, and of oppoſing 
the attempts of foreign powers; to regulate the expences of the king's houſhold, as well 
as that of the two queens, agreeable to the order eſtabliſhed by Henry the Fourth; to 
follow the example of that prince, who did not pay more than two million in yearly | 
penſions; to demoliſh ſuch forts and fortreſſes as were ſituated at a diſtance from the 
frontiers ; to enforce the obſervance of certain regulations for the relief of poor gentle - 
men, captains, and ſoldiers, maimed in his majeſty's ſervice; to puniſh with ſeverity 
all ſuch as ſhould attempt to diſturb the tranquillity of the public ; to admit a certain 
number of gentlemen into the king's councils; to diminiſh the tailles; to ſuppreſs a 
great number of uſeleſs offices; to redeem the crown-lands; to eſtabliſh” good order in 
the adminiſtration of the revenue ; to promote the extenſion of commerce both by ſea 
and land ; and, laſtly, not to ſuffer the ſubaltern poſts, as well civil as military, which 
depended on the offices of the crown, to be diſpoſed of by any other than his majeſty.— 
But Richelieu only followed ſuch parts of this advice as tended to the augmentation of his 
| own power, and to the diminution of the authority of the princes of the blood, the nobi- 


_ lity, officers of the crown, and ee of provinces . 


£ © 6 | 
1 + 


— 


70 Mémoires pour ſervir à YHiftoire du Cardinal de W 1657 —Journal de As, tom. ii | 
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Whether the nobles were deceived by any promiſes of the miniſter, or really believed 
that the king intended to reform the abuſes in the government, they. were induced to 
Preſent a particular requeſt to the king, in which they repreſented the deplorable ſtate 
to which the nobility of. France were, at that time, reduced. We leave, fire, to 
0 hiſtorians,” —ſaid they—* the care of explaining the different ſources of nobility ; 
e the antiquity of the true nobility proceeding from blood; the dignities and privileges 
they formerly enjoyed ; and the ſervices they rendered to your glorious predeceſſors. 
ine lite king, your father, of immortal memory, acknowledged, that, next to the 
- « aſſiſtance of God, and his own valour, he was indebted, for the preſervation of his 
* crown, to the courage and fidelity of the French nobility, the others order having 
&« enliſted under the banners of revolt. As we pique ourſelves more on our actions, than 
% our words, we ſhall not here employ the flowers of oratory, in order to move your 
& majeſty's compaſſion for the decline and wretchedneſs of the nobility, we ſhall only 
« beſeech you, Sire, to conſider that they never were reduced to a ſituation ſo deplora- 
% ble. We obſerve, with tears, the poverty which diſtreſſes ; that indolence which 
promotes vice, and the oppreſſion that leads to deſpair. The cauſe of this muſt be 
& aſcribed to the bad education which gentlemen receive; to their meſalliance with 
people of inferior rank; and to the unbounded ambition of certain nobles of the laſt 
© century, which ſo far diminiſhed. the benevolence and encreaſed the miſtruſt of our 
& fovereigns, that they have thought it expedient to humiliate gentlemen, to exalt the 
« third eſtate, and to exclude us from the poſſeſſion of places and dignities. Since that 
„time, Sire, the nobility is totally ſunk: they have no longer any ſhare in the ad- 
«miniſtration of juſtice, or of the revenue, and your predeceſſors excluded them from 
# their councils. If your majeſty will condeſcend to remedy this misfortune, -it will 
'& bean action worthy of your prudence and magnanimity= The moſt noble part of 
«© the ſtate, and the moſt neceſſary for extending thoſe victories you have in contem- 
«© pation, will then be preſerved from the ruin ues which they are threatened, and 
8 reſtored to their former d c 


The nobles Siber requeſted that the governments of porte thoſe places in his 

1 00 which were always occupied by the nobility, and military employments, 
mould no longer be expoſed to ſale, nor rendered hereditary by ſurvivorfhip ; that they 
might be filled by none but gentlemen; that gentlemen ſhould be preferred to others in the 
. diſtribution of benefices, founded by their anceſtors ; ; that young ladies. of noble birth 
- ſhould be received into the royal monaſteries without a portion; that a fourth of the 
' regiments and companies of cavalry maintained by the king in time of peace ſhould be 
filled by gentlemen ; that the great number of colleges for the ſtudy of tie ſciences ſhould 
be reduced; that in every province there ſhould be a college eſtabliſhed where the young 
nobility might be inſtructed in the military art, and acquire ſuch knowledge as was ne- 
ceflary for the formation of a ſoldier ; that the children of poor gentlemen ſhould receive 
inſtruction gratis; that his majeſty would name a. certain number of nobles, more 
| | learned, 
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learned, and more atcuſtomed to buſineſs, than the reſt, who ſhould have ſeats in the 
parliament ; that a third of the members of the different councils ſhould be taken from 
the nobility; that his majeſty would be pleaſed to eftabliſh a council of war, to which 

- the mareſchals of France, the principal officers of the crown, and the moſt experienced 
captains in the kingdom ſhould be invited; that, in conformity to the ancient ordon- 
nances, no roturier ſhould be allowed to acquire fiefs and territorial poſſeſſions, unleſs he 
had his majeſty's expreſs permiſſion for that purpoſe; and, laſtly, that gentlemen might 
be at liberty to enter into trade without forfeiting their privileges. This requeſt was 
favourably received, though little attention was paid to it. | „ 


The affairs of Richelieu were now in a moſt proſperous ſituation. Lewis placed a 
greater confidence in him than ever; the duke of Orleans paid, at leaſt in appearance, 
great deference to his opinion; the aſſembly of the notables approved of his projects, 
and praiſed his adminiſtration; the court of Rome was ſatisfied with his conduct; and 
his enemies, ſecret or avowed, did not dare to oppoſe him. The reduction of Rochelle 
was the only thing wanting to complete the eſtabliſhment of his authority within the 
kingdom, and of his reputation without. This was the object of his occupations by day, 
and of his reflections by night: this was the end of all his negociations with foreign 
powers, and of his deliberations in the king's council: he ſoothed the Spaniards; - en- 
deavoured as much as poſſible to avoid a rupture with the Engliſh ; and renewed the 
treaties with the ftates-general of the United Provinces. The Proteſtant princes of 
Germany gave him no apprehenſions; the emperor affording them ſufficient employ- 
ment: he was only anxious to prevent Ferdinand from completing his project for reduc- 
ing them to a ſtate of ſubjection, while Lewis was engaged in a war with his ſubjects. 
But ſpite of all the precautions which Richelieu could adopt for avoiding a war with = a 
England, he found he ſhould at laſt be obliged to encounter that difficulty. In fact 2 
both Charles and Lewis were at this time governed by their reſpective favourites, and 
the paſſions of Buckingham and e were now rag in e to the i in- 


2 of their maſters. 


At Far time DYES the king of England 1 9 80 1 by proxy the bete Aae hs 
duke'of Buckingham had been ſent to France, in order to grace the nuptials, and con- 
duct the new queen to England. The eyes of the French court were directed by curio- 
ſity towards that man, who had enjoyed the unlimited favour of two ſucceſſive mon- 5 
archs, and who, from a private ſtation, had been raiſed, in the earlieſt youth, to the ahſo- = 
Jute government of three kingdoms. The beauty of his perſon, the gracefulneſs of his | 
air, the ſplendour of his equipage; his fine taſte in drefs, feſtivals and carouſals, corrg- ; 
ſponded to the e entertained ĩ in his favour: the eee of Wee eee . 


TE #4 
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the gaiety of his manners, the magnificence of his expence, enereaſed ſtill farther - 
the general admiration that was paid him: ail buſineſs having been previouſly 
concerted, the time was devoted to mirth and entertainments; and, during theſe ſplendid 
| ſcenes, among that gay people, Buckingham found himſelf in a ſituation in which he 
was perfectly qualified to excel. But his great ſucceſs at Paris proved as fatal as his for- 
mer failure at Madrid, where the counteſs of Olivarez was the object of his paſſion, 
Encouraged by the {miles of the court, he ꝑreſumed. if Nani, the Venetian hiſtorian, 
may be credited, to carry his ambitious addreſſes to the queen herſelf. - But, Nani does 
juſtice to the virtue of that princeſs, who, he tells us, laughed at the ridiculous vanity of 
Buckingham“, as much as ſhe deſpiſed the artifices of the ſupple Richelieu. That 
vanity, however, led the duke fo far to preſume on her good graces, that, after his de- 
_ parture, he ſecretly returned upon ſome pretence, and, paying a viſit to the queen, was 
diſmiſſed with a reproof, which favoured more of pity than wa N 175 

| 8 5 this conduct was ſoon 5 to Richelieu, e vigilance on this 
occaſion i is faid to have been farther rouzed by jealouſy, He, too, either from vanity or 
politics, had, it is ſaid, ventured to pay his addreſſes to the queen. But in a conteſt of 
this nature, Richelicu was no match for Buckingham, and the diſappointment he expe- 


_ _* rienced induced him to thwart the projects of his rival, He inſtilled into the mind of his 


"maſter ſentiments of jealouſy and miſtruſt ; and ſoon after the departure of Bucking- 
ham, one of the ladies of the queen's bed-chamber, and ſeveral of her domeſtics, were 
diſmiſſed from her ſervice. When the duke was making preparations for a new embaſſy 
to Paris, a meſſage was ſent him from Lewis, that he muſt not think of ſuch a journey, 
In a romantic paſſion, Buckingham ſwore, that he weuld ſee the queen in ſpite of all the 
power of France, and, from that moment, he determined to engage n in a war 
with that kingdom. 5 | 


He firſt took advantage of _ 5 excited by the queen of England's: atten · 
dants; and he perſuaded Charles to diſmiſs at once all her French ſervants, contrary to 
the articles of the marriage treaty**, He encouraged the Engliſh ſhips of war and pri- 
vateers to ſeize veſſels belonging to the French merchants, ' which he forthwith con- 
demned as prizes, by a ſentence of the court of admiralty. But finding all theſe inju- 
ries produced only remonſtrances and embaſſies, or at moſt repriſals, he reſolved to 
ſecond the | intrigues: of the ko of —_ and to ROO a military * 


nails th mas Sen u . 


22 Nani, Hiſtoria Veneta, ud. vi. 1625. — Journal de Baſſawpierre, t tons, . ii —Hiftoire du Miniftere dn | Cardins 
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Soubize, who was then at London, ſtrongly ſolicited Charles to embrace the protec- 
tion of the French Hugonots. He repreſented, that, after the inhabitants of Rochelle 
had been ſupported by the combined ſquadrons of England and Holland; after peace was 
concluded with the French king, under Charles's mediation, the ainbitious cardinal was 
ſill meditating the deſtruction of the Hugonots; that preparations were ſilently mak- 
ing in every province of France for the ſuppreſſion of their religion; that forts were 
erected in order to bridle Rochelle, the moſt conſiderable bulwark of the Proteftants:; 
| that the reformed in France caſt their eyes on Charles as the head of their faith, and 
conſidered him as a prince engaged, by intereſt as well as inclination, to ſupport them; 
that, ſo long as their party ſubſiſted, Charles might rely on their attachment as much as 
on that of his own ſubjects; but if their liberties” were once raviſhed from them, the 
power of France, freed from this impediment, Ones on become formidable to Eng- 


land, and to all the neighbouring nations. 


1 accompliſh che project which Richeſieu had carl for the reduction of Rochelle, 
as well as to oppoſe the attacks of the Engliſh, it was neceſſary to enter into a. league 
with ſome foreign power, who would either furniſh France with ſhips, or elſe make a 
diverſion in her favour, by attacking the Engliſh coaſts. Richelicu negociated for this 
purpoſe with the court of Madrid. Charles had, ſome time fince, declared war againſt | 
the king of Spain, who would now have been glad to revenge the inſults ſuſtained from 
the Engliſh fleets, by his ſubjects, at Cadiz, and different parts of his dominions. The 
duke of Buckingham foreſaw tl:at France would have recourſe to a league with Spain 
at this conjuncture; and he, therefore, propoſed, at Bruſſels, a truce for ſeveral years. He 
even offered to compriſe in it the king of Denmark, and the ſtates-general of the United - 
Provinces, But the meaſures of Buckingham were il|-concerted. The emperor and 
the king of Spain did not heſitate at rejecting a propoſition which prevented the former 
from profiting by the victories obtained by his generals in Lower Saxony; and. the latter 
from extending his conqueſts in the Netherlands. The Spaniards had conceived the - 
moſt ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs, ſinee the capture of Breda; the death of Maurice, prince 
of Orange; and the augmentation of the power of the houſe of Auſtria.in Germany. 
It was the intereſt of the emperor and the king of Spain ſo to manage matters that the 
French and Engliſh might find. ſufficient employment for each other, while Ferdi- 
nand completed the reduction of the nen in e ; and. Philip attacked the. 


United Provinces. 


Theſe confiderations induced the Conde duke of Olivarez to lend a favourable: ear to 
the propoſals of cardinal Richelieu, who offered to conclude an offenſive league between 
the two crowns againſt that of England, in. virtue whereof Lewis and Philip ſhould: 
furniſh each other with ſhips; and attack, in conjunction, the dominions of Charles. 
This league was concluded with great ſecrecy : the Spaniards promiſed to attack England: 


and S 77815 with a fleet of mints fait; but it was ſoon. diſcovered that their only deſign, 5 
a : | Was 
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was-to farniſh employment for Lewis and Charles, while Philip and — 3 in 
concert for the bas 1 omanding of their houſe. 


Richelieu inſiſted on receiving an explanation from the 1 of the United 
Provinces previous to the rupture between England and France. The F rench ambaſſa- 
dor at the Hague had orders to aſk how they meant to conduct themſelves, in caſe ſuch 
an event ſhould occur, and to threaten that the king would immediately withdraw what 
troops he had in their ſervice, if they refuſed to give a poſitive anſwer. The ſtates, thus 
preſſed, engaged to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality between the contending powers, which was 
all that could be reaſonably required of them. Soon after this, Lewis concluded a freſh 
treaty of alliance with the Dutch, by which he engaged to pay the ſtates- -general the 
yearly ſum of one million of livres, while they ſtipulated to aſſiſt France with their 
naval forces againſt all powers whatever, except the king of England; to remain per- 
fectly neuter between the two crowns; and not to conclude any truce or peace with 
Spain; without giving the king three months notice of their intentions, and without | 
- having previouſly obtained his conſent. In cafe of neglect to fulfil the terms of the 
' treaty, on the part of the ſtates- general, they agreed to reſtore all the money they 
ſhould have received from the wag, who. ſhould alſo be . to recall his troops 
58 their Jervics "*, 


' Mirabel, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, RO ITE of the conduct of Lewis in 8 
His alliance with the rebellious ſubjects of his maſter, at the very time that he was 
courting the friendſhip and affiſtance of Philip. But Richelieu appeaſed the ambaſſador, 
by telling him that the treaty with the ſtates-general was ad vantageous to his ſovereign, 
ſince it reſtrained the Dutch from affording any ſuccours to the Engliſn. Have pa 
<6 tience” —faid the artful cardinal to Mirabel—* until this affair be finiſhed, and you 
< will ſee that we are diſpoſed to aſſiſt the Catholic king againſt all his enemies, with- 
« gut excepting even the United Provinces.” The Dutch ambaſſador, apprized of 
this converſation, complained in his turn; when Richelieu endeavoured to ſatisfy him, 
by e en, him the contrary of what he had 2 the ICS of Mirabel, 


The king of England 8 on his part, to form alliances againſt 3 and 
formed a plan for ſupporting the Proteſtant party, while his fleet was to attack the coaſt, 
under the conduct of the duke of Buckingham. Charles Emanuel, duke of Savoy, pro- 

miſed to ſupply the count of Soiſſens with troops to enable him to make an irruption 
into the provinces of Dauphin and Provence. The duke of Lorraine, ſtimulated by 
the ducheſs of Chevreuſe, who had retired to Nanci, was preparing to enter France with 
his own troops, and thoſe which the emperor, enraged at the intrigues of Richelieu in 


15 Memoric recondite di Vittorio Siri, tom. vi. P. 152, 153, 183, 184,—Le Valor, tem. v. liv, 24 p- 586, 587. 
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Germany, promiſed'to ſend to his aſſiſtance. The aue of Rohan had already engaged: 
to take up arms as ſoon as the Engliſh: ſhould have entered the kingdom; and, in the 
mean time, urged by Montague, whom Buckingham had entruſted with the negociation, 
he cheriſhed the diſcontents of the reformed in Languedoc, and the Cevennes. A finer 
project than that which Buckingham had formed cannot eaſily be conceived. The: 

« king, my maſter,” —ſaid Montague to the duke of Rohan“ will embark thirty thou- 
« ſand men in three different fleets. © One ſhall ſail towards Rochelle, another to the 

<. coaſt of Guienne, and a third to Normandy. Ten thouſand men: ſhall-be landed at / 

« each place; and we mean to block up the mouths of the Seine, the Loire, and the 
% Garonne. Vou are requeſted, Sir, to hold yourſelf in readineſs; with a ſtrong body of 

1 Proteſtants, to join the Engliſh troops: which will-diſembark. near the city of Bour-- 

% deaux e. This ſcheme was practicable; and had Buckingham: diſplayed a tolerable . 
ſhare of addreſs in the execution of his plan, France, attacked in ſo many places at the | 1 
ſame time, would have been unable to reſiſt the united efforts of her enemies. Cardinal 
Richelieu, apprized. of the intrigues of Montague, placed: ſpies upon. his conduct, and. 
after following him about from place to place, at length had him arreſted in the month of: 
September. He was afterwards releaſed. from priſon, at the ſolicitation of the duke of is 
Lorraine: but the papers that were found on him led to a diſcovery o en 125 
had formed, and enables the cardinal.to counteract his projects. . 

The Englih, ii, ha fined out a i fleet of a kad mil. and an army of GR | 
thouſand men, for the invaſton of France, both of which were entruſted to the com-- 
mand. of the duke of Buckingham, who was altogether unacquainted both with land and · i 
ſea ſervice. The fleet appeared before Rochelle on the ninth-of July, but the mayor 
and. the principal magiſtrates, being gained by the court, refuſed the Engliſh admiſſion 
into the harbour, ſo that Soubize was obliged to take a ſloop and land by: himſelf 57; All. 
the military operations of Buckingham evinced equal incapacity and inexperience... In- 
ſtead of following the advice of Soubize, and attacking: Oleron, an iſland at once fertile* 
and defenceleſs, he bent his courſe to the iſle of Rhe, which was: well-garriſoned and 
ſtrongly fortified. Having landed his men, though with ſome loſs, he neglected to follow the 
blow, and allowed Loiras, the French: governor, a reſpite of five days; during which the” 
fort of Saint Martin was victualled and provided for: a ſiege“ . He left behind him the 
ſmall fort of Prie, which could at firſt have made no reſiſtance: though reſolved to re- 
duce Saint Martin: by famine, he guarded the ſea with ſuch negligence, that the French 
found means to throw into it proviſiotis and ammunition: then deſpairing to take it by 
the © ON 2705 __ e he e it, on the ſixth of n en ng. | 


* 


16 iemoires de Rokian, liv. iv. —Hiftoire du Miniſtere du Cardinal de Rüben mh didnt ac Iſty di 
Vittorio Siri, tom. vi. p. 283.Nani Hiſtoria Veneta, 1. vi. 1627. 27 journal de Baſſompierre, tom. ii.— 
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made any breach, and raſhly threw away the lives of the ſoldiers. Having found that a 
French army had ſtolen over in ſmall diviſions, and had landed at Prie, the fort which he 
had at firſt overlooked, he began to think of a retreat; but made it ſo unſkilfully, that 
it was equivalent to a total rout : he was the laſt of the army that e ents on he re- 
turgedto ee 2H after TOR —_— oy land 5 | . 


. heſe a the Suchels of Oflcane had e n ER l 5 3 8 
given birth to a daughter. Gaſton was deeply affected by the death of a wife whoſe 
beauty had won, and whoſe virtues had ſecured, his affections. The king, on the con- 
trary, was rejoiced at the event, and in order to deter his brother from contracting a ſe. 
cond marriage, he urged his favourites T _ 78 45 . b and W bim 
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n the duke of Rohan had beth A hes 'in hic 5 ebene 8 
that every treaty which had been made with the reſormed during the preſent reign, had 
been violated by the court; and that the grand object of Richelieu was the deſtrue- 
tion of the Proteſtant faith. Aſter an ample detail of the acts of injuſtice ſuſtained by 
the Hugonots in general, and by himſelf in particular, he continued thus: do not 
«© pretend to anſwer thoſe who maintain that we ought not to repel force by force: that 
«« perſecution and the worſt of treatment cannot juſtify our reſiſtance ; and that the only 

4 arms which true Chriſtians oppoſe to their enemies, are patience, and a heart prepared 
«© to ſuffer martyrdom. I leave that queſtion to be decided by theologians and juriſcon- 
4 ſults. I ſhall only obſerve that ſuch language, i in the mouths of our enemies, is the 

«© effect of their ardent deſire to promote our ruin; and that if ſome of our people 
% make uſe of the ſame, it is hecauſe they have received ſome penſion, or expect ſome 
4 gratification, from the court. Apoſtacy is generally ſeen to follow cloſe upon the 
« ſermons of your zealous preachers of patience; I am not ſurprized that our enemies 
«© ſhould endeavour to lead us aſtray, and to reduce us to a ſtate of ſlavery, without 
4 trouble to themſelves. Long experience has taught them, that, our reſiſtance making 
t them partake in our dangers and our fears, they cannot make an attempt on our lives 

<<, without expoſing their on; and that it is a ſurer and more eaſy way to murder us in 

4 our beds, or to drag us to priſon or to death, than to force us in a breach, or in an en- 

« trenehment. But I am very much aſtoniſhed at the effrontery of thoſe people. Every 
* body knows what little reſpect tliey have for the ſuperior powers eſtabliſhed by God. 

What leagues have they not formed? not for defending their own religion, but ſor 
; « conſtraining their ſovereign to extirpate the religion of others; not for the purpoſe of 

14 obtaining peace and liberty of conſcience, but for compelling kings to carry on an 

os unjuſt and barbarous war againſt their own ſubjects; and for dethroni ng one mon- 
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« arch, under a pretext that 78705 cannot _ 4 1 does e nee a religion pared 
6 from their own. | T2 < 74 i” | 


165 A to e ourſelves who hold the ſame language, I am willing to believe 
e that ſome of them wiſh the ancient zeal of our church renewed; and are fearful that 
« piety will be loft amidit the uſual licentiouſneſs of arms. But I alſo know that there 
« are others who are influenced by far different motives. -Moſt of them are ſo little 
« diſpoſed to follow the maxims they ſeek to inculcate, that, for a hundred crowns, they 
« would. willingly adopt principles directly contrary. As for myſelf, who have re- 
« ceived my religion from my. forefathers, I endeavour to imitate their zeal, and to fol- 
low their examples. The objection, now ſtated, has been long ago reſolved by di- 
vines, eminent for the purity of their doctrine, and the ardour of their piety. The 
« theologians of the preſent age neither ſurpaſs them in the one nor in the other. I am of 
opinion, that if God means to deliver us, as he has repeatedly delivered his church, 
. from oppreſſion by human means, far from oppoſing his endeavours, we ought to labour 
in conjunction with the inſtrument of our deliverance. Our holy and brave prede- 
ceſſors acted in this manner: and it was by their firm and courageous e War 
6 Gag MOR freedom and repoſe for his b ee n en e W.54 
W 
" Aly: need beben his countrymen to et by the era 
which now prefented itſelf, and not to reject the proffered affiſtance-'of the Engliſh 
monarch ; he concluded thus: My life is a burden to me amidſt fo many public afftic- _ 
tions; and I am determined not to ſurvive the total deſtruction of our church. Time 
« willſhew that I have no wiſh to promote my own aggrandizement. 1 foreſee the 
« dangers to which I am expoſed; but, prefſed by my conſcience, I am reſolved to ſhed I 
« the laſt drop of my. blood; in defence of ſo righteous a cauſe.” If I am reduced to 2 
ce beg my bread in a foreign kingdom, God will at leaſt juſtify me in the eyes of the - „ 
« world; and prove that my only with has been to facrifice my private intereſts, my for- 
„tune, and my life, for the delivery of the church. I lay no claim to exemption from 
the obedience and fidelity I owe to my fovereign: if I am the cauſe or the occafion 
%..of + theilk treatment experienced by thoſe who profeſs the ſame religion with myſelf, 
I am ready to ſubmit to a voluntary exile, to paſs the reſt of my days among foreign- 
©. ers, and to deprive myſelf of all honours and worldly advantages, provided our chufen 
u he reſtored to the poſſeſſion of its privileges. Content with having procured repoſe for 
my brethren, I will offer up continual thanks to God, for allowing me once more to 5 | 
„ behold: his people releaſed from ſervitude and anguiſh, and te ener Ty peer 1 c | „ 
25 OE ITO as the Ran of their deliverance.” | 6 EW. | 


4 Soon i the publicition. of this manifeſto, Rohan ard. Soubize were declared trai- 
tors. The parliament of Toulouſe, which had no juriſdiction over the peers of France, 
had 1 8 to ſentence the former to be quartered; a price was fixed upon his 
* k 2 | ; head, 
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bead, and fiſty thouſand crowns, with a patent of nobility; were offered as a reward 40 
any man who would aſſaſſinate the duke. The royal army, mean while, had been en- 
truſted to the duke of Orleans; but the king, not leſs anxious than his miniſter to de- 
prive that.prince of every opportunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelt, determined to take the 
field himſelf : and, though ſcarcely recovesed from a dangerous: fever, he left Paris to- 
wards the end of September, having firſt appointed Mary of Medicis regent of the pro- 

_ vinces an this ſide the Loire. The dukes of Elbeuf and Longneville received orders to 
guard the coaſts.of Picardy and Normandy, and to oppoſe the Engliſh, in caſe they ſhould 
he tempted ito make a diverſion in either of thoſe provinces ; and the command of the 
fleet that as. collecting in the os en was ms to the duke of Guiſe®. 


The blockade of Rochelle had bobs formed fore time when the king Joined the 
army. Nothing can ſhew the hoſtile intentions of the court towards the inhabitants of 
that city more than their conduct on this occaſion. The Rochellers, far from evincing 
x diſpoſition to revolt, had made the moſt ſolemn proteſtations of fidelity to the king: 
they even offered to aſſiſt bis majeſty againſt the Engliſh, provided he would conſent to 
ſequeſtrate Fort Louis, either in the hands or̃ the mareſchal de la Force, the mareſchal de 
\Chitillon, or of the duke of Tremouille, and enforce a ſtrict obſervance of the treaty of 
Montpellier, until ſuch time as the promiſes made by the king, on the ſubject of the de- 
molition of Fort Louis, ſhould be completely fulfilled. | Neither of the three noblemen 
-ropoſed by the Rochellers could be ſuſpeRed by the court, ſince, far from ſupporting the 
duke of Rohan, and the reſt of the Hugonot party who had taken up arms for their com- 
mon defence, they openly cenſured their conduct, in joining the ancient enemies of the 
kingdom: The offer, however, was rejected, and the Rochellers, perceiving that their 
deſtruction was. reſolved on, found themſelves reduced to the neceſſity of adopting 
the moſt N — 175 the defence of wy Ys and: eee of their 
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After the 3 of he Englihifrom the 1 6 Richelieu, inflated with 
ſacceſs, betrayed an inclination to inſult all thoſe. officers whoſe claims to diſtinction were 
greater than his.own. The king's brother was the conſtant object of his jealouſy and 
+ reſentment ; deprived. of the command of the army, which, though nominally under the 
conduct of Lewis, was, in fact, ſubject to the orders of the cardinal, Gaſton retired, in 
_ diſguſt, with a firm reſolution not to return dufing the ſiege of Rochelle. On his arri- 

- val at Paris, he endeavoured to diſpel the melancholy which preyed on his mind, by 
Joining in different paxties of pleaſure, He appeared deeply ſtrieken by the merit and 
185775 of the n _ ae pants to the . of een who ſ ucceed- 


* Journal . du Miniftere du Cardinal de Richelieu, 7625.—Hiſtoire de Louls 
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ed, towards the end of the preſent year, to the duchy, of Mantua. But this tiſing paſ- 
fon was highly diſapproved by the queen - nother, who could never forget the mortifica- 
tion ſhe had ſuſtained from the duke of Nevers, during her adininiſtration; and who had 
herſelf oonceived a project for marrying the duke of Orleans to a princeſs of Tuſcany, 
of the houſe of Medicis. The pretext ſhe employed fot diſſuading Gaſton from con- 

tracting an alliance with the princeſs Maria, was this that the ſtrong medicines which 
the. had taken in the courſe of a violent fit of ſickneſs had occaſioned an abſolute COT) 


Intent on the reduction of Rochelle, Lewis, immediately aſter the 8 of the 
Eaglith, ordered complete lines of circumvallation-to be drawn round the city, defend- 
ed by thirteen forts. and a great number of , redoubts: the extent of theſe lines was 
three leagues, and they were ſo ſituated / as not to be within reach of a muſquet ſhot.” 
All communication being cut off by land, it only remained to prevent the introduction 
of ſuccours by ſea. For this purpoſe Richelieu reſolved if poſſible to block up the en- 
trance of the harbour, and various experiments were accordingly tried by an Italian en- 
gineer, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the ſiege of Oftend; but all his floating works 
were ſpeedily deſtroyed by the violence of the waves. The duke of Epernon, when he 

commanded the army deſtined for the reduction of Rochelle, ſix or ſeven years before 
this period, had expreſſed his opinion, (an opinion which he had frequently repeated 
ſince that time) that nothing effeCtual could be done, unleſs a ſolid mole were thrown a- 
croſs the harbour. The duke of Angouleme was of the ſame opinion, and Richelieu now 
plainly ſaw that it was the only expedient that was likely to anſwer. This immenſe 
work, a mile in extent, was accordingly undertaken, and completed: under the auſpices - 

of the cardinal ; it was , made-ſufficiently ſtrong to reſiſt the violence of the waves; and 
its ane from the city was eh as to e the workmen from danger 


9 mayor af Rochelle, a man of a | find aid, _ poſſeſſed of great perſonal * 
courage, diſplayed as great zeal and vigilanee in the defence of the place, as were ſhown 
by the beſiegers in their attempts to reduce it. The mayor moſt earneſtly exhorted his 
follow citizens to ſubmit to all the rigeurs of a long fiege, rather than forfeit their free 
dom and be deſpoiled of their privileges. Guiton h:d been elected mayor ſince the 
king's arrival at the camp; he had, at firſt, refuſed to accept the proffered honour, but 
overcome, at length, by the prayers and entreaties of the inhabitants, he ſeized a poniard“ 
and exclaimed ; « I will be mayor, ſince you will have it ſo; but. on condition. that I. 
«4 ſhall be allowed to plunge this poniard into the boſom of the: firſt man who ſhall 
1 talk of ſurrendering. I conſent to be ſerved in the ſame manner, the moment I pro- 
40 oe to are The papjard ay. Oey e for this e on the 


we * 
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table of the apartment in which we aſſemble at the town-houſe®?,” The firmneſs 
diſplayed by Guiton on this occaſion ſtrongly reſembled that of Euſtache de Saint- 
- Pierre, at the ſiege of Calais. A friend having one day ſhewn Guiton a perſon of their 


acquaintauce who was dying with hunger and fatigue, the mayor coolly obſerved : © Are 


_ «you ſurprized at this? both you and I muſt experience the ſame fate unleſs we | are | 


% ſpeedily ſaccoured. Being told, another time, that all the inhabitants were periſh- 


ing with N « Very well'—ſaid Guiton—“ it is enough that one remains to ſhut | 
the gates.” | Fo gd 


% 


* 


viſit to the French camp, and was received by Lewis with the diſtinction that was due to 
his merit. But that ſkilful politician plainly foreſaw that the downfall of the Proteſtant 
party. in France would inevitably lead to a dangerous extenſion of the regal power, and, 


by rendering Lewis the abſolute maſter of his dominions, create a rival highly formi- 
dable to his own ſovereign, and all the neighbouring powers. Impreſſed with theſe ideas, 
he opened his mind on the ſubject to Philip, on his return to Madrid; and had the pru- 
dent advice of Spinola been followed, the arms that were employed to ſecond would: 


_—_ have been uſed to _—_ the Og: . 8 n "_ as RNS. n RS TRI 


12 


* of ſacceſs, Richelieu now "begun: to 8 the _ alga Sever; 
many. of the Proteftant nobility, who had remained inactive during the preſent conteſt, 
were arreſted on vague ſuſpicions or malicious accuſations, and ſubjected to all the rigours 
of a cloſe impriſonment. Lewis, impreſſed with the moſt loſty ideas of his miniſter's 


honour and talents, returned to the capital, and reſigned to Richelieu the command of 
the army. The artful prieſt, who graſped at every thing that could either tend to the 


gratification of his ambitious ſchemes, or enable him to fatiate his ſpirit of revenge, 
eagerly accepted the proffered truſt ; and rejoiced at the abſence of his ſovereigh, fince 
it afforded him pe e of ee for bimtelf 10 8287 e e __ 
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tion in bis conduct toward her. Prejudiced by the malignant inſinuations of aer, | 
he no longer repoſed the ſame confidence in his mother; and fo deeply nad he ftudied 
the art of diffimulation, that Mary had the greateſt diffculty imaginable to extort 
from him a reproach, that ſhe diſplayed greater affection for her ſecond fon than for him- 
ſelf. The uneaſineſs of the queen-mother on this diſcovery encreaſed ; ſhe began to enter- | 


9 Le Vaſlor, tom. v. liv, xiv, p. 690, 692, 


tain 
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A. D. 1628 ] | The French fleet, under the command of the duke of Guiſe, appear- 
ed before Rochelle, towards the end of January, where it was ſoon after joined by a 
Spaniſh fleet. The marquis of Spinola, alike able in the cabinet and the field, paid a 
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tain apprehenſions that the ungrateful cardinal was ſecretly promoting the diſgrace of 
his benefactreſs, and attempting to acquire an abſolute aſcendancy over the mind of a R 
monarch; who was ever alive to jealouſy and ſufpicion. At a loſs how to extricate 
herſelf from her preſent embarraſſment, Mary had recourſe to a ſtratagem; and made 
Lewis believe that an open quarrel ſubſiſted between her and Gaſton, on account of the 
paſſion of the latter for Maria di Gonzaga, which ſhe (the queen-mother) ſtrenuouſl y 
oppoſed. Gaſton, in order to, favour the deception conſented to pay frequent viſits to the 
princeſs, and to feign a paſſion he no longer felt; while Mary affected extreme indig- 
nation at the refraftory conduct of her ſon. 9790 this e both the king 11755 court 
were deceived = n Serb | | 
OT LIE | 
| The eli and ens „ untoerifitul- attempts to take Rochelle by afuole; bor the : 
vigilance of the inhabitants diſconcerted his meaſures, and he was compelled to abide by 
the more ſlow, though not leſs fatal, effects of famine, The hopes of the beſiged were 
revived, on the eleventh of May, by the appearance of a fleet from England, command- 
ed by the earl of Denbigh. They erowded to their ramparts with the expectation of 
immediate relief, and Richelieu trembled for the ſtructure which his daring ambition 
had erected; but he was preſerved from diſgrace by the treachery or cowardice of the 
Engliſh admiral ; and the earl of Denbigh, after throwing into the city a ſcanty ſup- 
ply of corn, declined an engagement, and retired to Portſmouth. To efface the diſ- 
honour which this failure had caſt upon the Engliſh arms, the duke of Buckingham de- 
termined, in-perſon, to reſume the command; but while his preſence haſtened the pre- | 
parations for his departure, he fell a victim to the gloomy rage of a fanatic, named Fel- 
ton, ho avowed himſelf prompted to the atrocious deed by the remonſtrance of the 
Commons, that WEE the duke ou ſource of my aro ee and the” et nome 
| —_— of _ nes 5 
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were reduced to the neceſſity of ſubſiſting on food the moſt filthy and unwholefere. 
But notwithſtanding theſe inconveniences the greater part of the inhabitants ſtill, pre- 
ſerved their courage. The ftrenuous exhortations of ſome of their miniſters; the ptu· 3. 
dence and firmneſs of tlie mayor; and the inſinuations and example of the ducheſs of 1 
Rohan and her daughter, who took no other food, during three months, than horſe- fleſn, e 
with only four or five ounces of bread a day; gave ſtrength to the feeble, and additional 
courage to the brave. But a hungry populace are with difficulty reſtrained; and neither 
the care nor ſeverity of Guiton could prevent ſuch as had leſs conſtancy, and leſs res. 

| ligious zeal than the reſt, from occaſionally venting. their diſcontents. The king, 
apprized of what was paſling in the town, fomented their diviſions, by frequent eita- 
tions to farcender, addreſſed to the inhabitants, whom he endeavoured to allure by. od | 


94 Memolres Anonimes far les Akutes du Duc d'Orleam, 
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proſpect of obtaining tolerable tine for tuswaſclreberte The mutilcipal offiters were 
aſſembled on the oceaſion, and moſt of them were of opinion that the kings oſſers ſhould 
be accepted but bow reer ape of na ono ws pony Sat items refolvedto' hold out to 
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A rb ess Wege been en for dp all b ifelefrenrrtlerifeomgttire city; avaſt | 
multitude of old men, women, and children, were conducted to one ef the gates during 
th& night; and by the morning they reached the ſorts and lines of the beſiegerz. They | 
were there treated with the greateſt inhumanity the men were ſtripped te the (Akin; 
and the women to their ſhifts , and then driven back towards the town with muſqutts, 

| = and other weapons: The gates being ſhut againſt' them; 'theſe:miſerable fugitives 
ere compelled to remain in the meadows between the town andithe eamp, whore they 
abüneg on graſs. Lewis and Richelieu, deſtitute of every principle of humanity, cauſ- 
ed tne troops t fire on the wretched victims, and even ordered the graſs, wlſich ſerved 
them for food, to he mowed down and carried away ſo that, hut for the compaſſion of 
the inhabitants, ho at ee Weir TG into we town, every one of them muſt 
et f bh CCC Sr: Hoot rn wet 78 | bet MA It ANA A 3 
1 N 18 1 | Wire HS m. $30 5 10 qi; ain 6: $$:v5 54 
| The king ſent Meds popup if they perſiſtod their wefaltl to furren- 
. : den they ſhould receive no quarter; they accordingly offered to give up the town on 
. coudition that their privileges ſhould be preſerved; but this was rejected by Richelieu. 
1 8 who alſo refuſed to ſuſſer the fortĩfieatiens of the city to remain. This refuſal afforded: - 
Guiton-a favourable opportunity for repreſenting to the people that it Was the faxed. 
reſolution of the court to deſpoil them of their rights and privileges i and for-exherting: 
hem to prefer death to ſlavery. Warmed by his exhortations/the inhabitants ſelt their: | 
| courage revive; they immediately broke off the negociation;; and prepared to- de ſenid · 
5 X themſelves with vigour until the arrival of ſuccours, - whieh the king of England had. 
protmiſed to fend them, with: the utmoſt expedition. Aſter Buckingham's death, the 
command of the Engliſh fleet and army was conſerreil on the earbof 4&indeſey who ap- 
peated off Rochelle om the twenty- eighth of September. The hopes of the Rechellers 
temp ts to breul through the mole, and force an entrance into the harbour; but bis ef- 
forts were neither diteced with ſxill, nor enſorced with: ſpirit; and, after. a vain and 
ffruitloſs eanonade, the Nochellers worse leſt to male their on terms Wholly unable 
to make any farther refiſtance, the brave inhabitants at length nent! | 
the c 699 #6 e e ess 
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The king would only grant to the Rochellers an amneſty, for the paſt the enjoyement 
of their property ; and the free exerciſe of the reformed religion, within the town, Their 
privileges, their fortifications, and their magiſtracy were left to the mercy of the victor 5*., 
The ducheſs.dowager of Rohan and her daughter, would not have their names inſerted 
in the treaty, as well from reſpe& for the king, as through fear that the world might be 
induced to believe, that the treaty had been figned at their inſtigation. They: underſtood, 
however, that they were included, as well as the reſt of the French and the foreigners 
| who were then at Rochelle, to whom his majeſty had ſeontet© the free enjoyment of their 
lives, their liberty, and property. But as the victor to uſe the words of the duke of Rohan 
generally aſſumes the right of interpreting as he pleaſes the terms of capitulation, the king's 
council determined that theſe two ladies were not comprehended in the articles, ſince 
their names were not ſpecifically mentioned. In conſequence of this determination, 
Lewis, who ought to have had more honour than to avail himfelf of ſo pitiful a ſubter- 
fuge, ordered them both, without reſpect for the age of the e ww was more than 


n to be con in n the caſtle mY Niort. 


On hs thirtieth of Oober, 4 Swiſs and French 2 n 1 headed: by: 
the duke of Angouleme, and mareſchal Schomberg. The deplorable fituation to which 
the place was reduced excited ſentiments of horror and compaſſion 1 in all who witneſſed 
the diſmal ſcene, The ſtreets and houſes were infected with putrid bodies that remained 

un-interred. Towards the end of the fiege the Rochellers, who rather reſembled ſkeletons - 
than living beings, had become ſo weak as to be unable to bury their dead. The moſt 

acceptable preſent that could be made to the ſurvivors was a mouthful of bread ; which _ 
they regarded as an infallible remedy againſt death; though it was a remedy that proved | 
fatal to many from the avidity with which they ſwallowed it. On the firſt of Novem- 
ber the king made his entry into the city, preceded by the cardinal, - mounted on à ſu- 
perb courſer. Indeed this was rather the triumph of the miniſter than that of the ſo. 
vereign. Thus was that proud city, which had for a long ſeries of years, reſted the 

ſtorms of war, and preſerved, amidſt contending factions, her religious and political in- 
dependence, reduced to ſubjection by the perſevering ſpirit of Richelieu, who had made 
her deſtruftion—as he tells us: himſelf in his book de la Methode. the ſubject of his con-. 
templation for thirty years. The cardinal's good fortune was ſtill more conſpicuous in 
the moment of ſubmiſſion, than it had been in the hour of triumph; the very day after 
de gates of the city were opened by the inhabitants for the reception of their ſovereign, 5 
a furious tempeſt aroſe, which raged with unabated violence, during fix days, and, on the 
OW orig in the waves the you K Nene Wehen 3 d erefled v. 
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Some ider of the he veriny courage of the” Rothelters! mey be formed from the ac. 
ebunts of contemporary: writers, who aſſure us that of fifteen thouſtnd'perfokis,” originally 
encloſed wirhin the walls of the tity,: four thoufand alone ſurvived"the" fatal effects of 
famine, fatigue and the ſword. Vet this gallant condutt*could excite no "compaſſion 
in the boſom of Lewis or his miniſter; the brave inhabitants were deſpoiled of their 
priviſeges ; the dorporation was aboliſhedÞ the fortifications of "the ton, and of the 
neighbouring! forts,' were :deſtroyed ; mark _ b. erh per wy ts! ene * 
was given eee Deinen, ne POE SFRHOTTY. a 1 tes 1d J « oh. £ 
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GD. . e 6 Rochelle. ps rather, SER dir 
applied himſelf, with carnefineſs, to the adoption, of means for humbling che power of 
the houſe of Auſtria.” Fhis project was conſidered not only as raſh, but as impoſſible to 
be .executed, by cardinal Berulle ; Marullac, keeper of the ſeals; and-fome' other mem- 
bers of the ſecret council of Mary of Medicis. The Getman empire, almoſt -wholly 
reduced to ſubjection by the rapid conqueſts and perſevering ambiton of that aſpiring 
houſe, would, they conceived, ſupply. Ferdinand with an infinite multitude of troops, 
while Philip. maſter of che treaſures of the New World, poſſeſſed the :meansof:paying 
armies as numerous as: thoſe which fought. under the i banners of the ancient) kings of 
- Perfia../. Theſe objeftions to the projected ſcheme of Richelieu were farther ſtrengthened 
ig udices:; for Berulle ſtrongly inſiſted- that, as the excitpation'of hereſy was 
| zed.obje dof the houſe of Auſlria, in all their wars in Germany, it woultbe highly 

i impious to attack a poyer. who had embarked in ſo uur td cauſrl This reafening, ab- 
ſurd as it was, ĩmpoſed on the keeper of the ſeals, as welhas on the queen«mother,,who ſtill 
| maintained her intercourſe with the emperor and the king of Spain, andwho alſo: began 
ia perceive. that ens OE likely to be produduve of dangerous con. 
en: CCC EIT", 9 7 {ts n 1. lt ul, 9311 7: Tilt cog 10 
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Abſolut - 5 1 of, his lovencigns . 
pr independent of his patroneſs;, and inſinitely more artful and more eptightened 
chan. Mary o Medicis ; Richelieu deſpiſed the efforts of bis; ne enemies, and began 
bis, preparat ions or the execution of his. plan. Thoſe conſideratibus which had excit- 
ech the alarms. of Berulle and Marillac, had, with him, but little weight. He was aware 
_ that the imperial power. in Germany was not ſo weil eſtabliſhed hut t thatit might ca be 
| thaken; he thought that Guſtavus Adolphus; king of, Sweden, mightbe induoed ta affift the 
| Proteſtant Princes of the empire; and he knew that the conduit of Ferdinand had given 
5 rage io Maximilian, duke of Bavaria, chief of the Catholic league Like ſkilful 
fate ſman he availed himſelf of theſe favourable circumſtanees: he determined to excite 
Guſtavus to accelerate the completion of an enterprize in which he was ſtrongly diſpoſed 

_ -e6embark;/ and he reſolved to encreaſe the ſuſpicions and jcalouſy of Mas ian, Who, 
"notwithſtanding his attachment to the houſe of Auſtria, was ftudious to avoid a rupture 
. court of France. Nor was the cardinal unacquainted with the deranged ſtate 
l of 
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of, che ;Spaniſh finances: be knew that ſhe treaſures of the Neu World, thüuglr, im. 

, produced; but a revenue, comparatively trifling,.40 the king of Spain, who was ald 
confiderably elifireſſed. from the cen eee a vich Leet from: Mexico by Hein, ad- 
miral of the United Provinces, eke e een eng % cbt 
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The emperor F erdinand had: refuſed to inveſt che 3 55 of. oy with- We 4 85 of | 
Mantua; to which he had ſucceeded-on-the deatk of his 'kinſman; Vihcenzo;' he even 
aſſerted his right as ſupreme prince, and beſtowed the inveſtiture on the duke of 'Guaſ- 
tallaz while the duke of Savoy urged his pretenſions to the marquiſate of Montferrat; 
both were--{upported by the: arms and treaſures of Philip; the banter of Sein 
were diſplayed from he walls of Mantua; and the duke of Nevers could” only df 
complain of an uſurpation which he was ineapable of reſiſting. While Richefieu was 
engaged in the ſiege of Rochelle, he could afford no aſſiſtance to the duke; but no fooner 
vas that city reduced, than he determined to accompliſh his favourite Pam; wich With Which 
the protettion of that ꝓrince perfectly accorded. He informed the duke of Mantua, and 
the tepublie of Venice that it was the ſerious intention of the king, his maſter, to march, 
immediately, to the relief of Caſal, chen beſieged 8 the eonfederates, and is eke to the 
e e eee er Pear penn reh neee, e eee ee 
org Hd et e eee eee e 
„ While ther moſt; vigorous preparations were . . 5 neee of hoſ. 
tilities,, Richelieu apened negociations with the different courts of Europe, either for 
the purpoſe of amuſing enemies or of ſecuring friends. Though the king and his mi- 
niſter had finally determined their plan of operations, they aſſembled the council,” for 
form's fake, and ſubmitted to their diſcuſſion the propriety of the projett they had formed 
Hor: the relief of Cafal, whither the king meant to repair in perſon. Opinions were 
divided on the ſubject. Cardinal Berulle openly declared againſt the projected expedi- 

tion: he repreſented that the army, haraſſed and fatigued by the long fiege of Rochelle, 
Hood in need of repoſe; that conſiderable deſeruons would be the inevitable conſequence 
of leading che troops into action again, without allowing an adequate interval of relaxa · 
nend that it would be the heighth of imprudence' to expoſe ſo many brave men, and 
even the king himſelf, to the inclemency of the ſeaſon, on mountains covered with {now, - 
and almoſt, ſnacceſſible; chat all the mules in the kingdom would be in ſufficient ſor con · 
veying cha proviſion that” would be neeeſſary for the yy _ that ii would be im- 
. mn ene ee neee r n en ag dt, 
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till che ſpring? 
Ide neceſfaꝶ 3 eee be completed, in che mean ume, and moſt of the arti. 
02 lem and proviſions: may be conveyed by ſea. The Venetians, Who are more inte- 
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we gudnee Montfertat, and erince à diſpofit ion to chrow the hole 
| 5 $1 ord of the enterprize upon the King. It is fait to preſume that/thoſe-gefitlemen 
«wilt cttibatk in the eauſe with greater warmth when they ſee che duke of Mantua 
Amore opprefied; and the affiſtanee of France leſs likely to be ſoom ſobtarned. In ſhort, 
Hit 'onght to he the grand object of his majeſty to avoid a ' rupture with the king of 
Spain. Such à rupture woulll he infinitely ee operon to the ſtate than the i 
e whois Bechyi cM” * 5 (5956 h 951k, 19/2469225 110, Db, 
20-03-32 e 1 805 el l! {6 rad. od (03505 
Ay Berulle Was the chief of he en mother's att; ns doubt ad ente rtainel 
B any ons but that this opinion was that of Mary herſelf. Richelieu, who no felt 
Mitdſelf wholly inde pendant of his patroneſs, and who ne vet ſuffoted gratitude toi interfere 
wih his inteteſt or ambition, made no ſeruple to combat it with all, his trength. He 
infiſted, that the king could not; eonfiftently with his on honour, ſuffer the duke of 
Mantua to be oppreſſed; that ĩt was his duty to protect his al hes in Ixaly, wlieh the king 
of Spain was inceſfantly exerting his utmoſt efforts to reduce under his owr power; that 
the duke of Mantua, incapable of reſi ſtance, would, at length, be obliged to aceept the 
ptopoſals of the court of Madrid for an exchange of his dominjons; and that it would be 
equally -ſhamefnl" and raſh- to leave the duke of Savoy unpuniſſied, ho had-becn en» 
 gaged/ in all the conſpiracies that had been formed againſt his majeſty t perſon and go- 
verninent. By redueing the rebellious city of Rochelle, —exxlaimed-the eardinal, 
with great vivacity and animation you have happily aecompliſned, Sire, à project 
the moſt glorious for yourſelf, and the moſt ad vantageous for your kingdom. Italy, 
_ +4 opprefied by the incurſions of the King of Spain and the duke of Savoy, implores the 
++ afiftance-of: your: victorious arm. Wilb you reſuſe to eſpouſe the eanſe of your 
e neighbuut and Allies, about to be unjuſtly deſpoited of:their lawfil property ? I dare 
© promiſe yon, that, if this reſolution be immediately. adopted, your onterprize will be 
«equally ſueceſsfuk with your attempt on Rochelle. Lam neither a prophet . nor the 
fon of a prophet ; but I can affure your majeſty, that if you loſe no time im the exe. 
* οοο of your deſign, you will have relieved Caſalß and given peace to Italy, before 
the enpirution of the month of May. On returniug with:yourarmy into Languedoc, 
you will eomplete the reduction of the Proteſtant party im July. Four mjeſty, vic- 
« torious-in-all quarters, ay: them retire to Fontainebleau, to enjoy, at:youreaſe; the 
i beauties of the autumn.” Every thing happening as Richelieu had predicted, the 
| eee that e eee, amen er. 
Heats aq: n u ig ub 303 03 nw: 
My: SP Medicis; peteciving'thir jr was RI Rn OY keep tnt King at 2 
dkanee from ber, und dware of her on inability to prevent the 4ccomplifiiiient of the 
project of aſbſting the duke of Mantua, made an effort to retain Lewis at Paris, and to 
procure the command of the army ſor the duke of Orleans. The two: queens ex patiated 
with great energy on the j impropriety of expoling a prince, with bad health and a weak 
| 7 ta o the dangers of: ſo: —_ an enterpriae; and they he era the con- 
duct 
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aucb of Richoliows-whaj/act/coptent/with having detained the king far ſexeal Months 
in the marſnes pf the Paig D' Aunis, nom wiſhed. to make hum enęgunter the froſt; and, 
ſnow bf the Alps; in the depth of a ſevere winter. Gaſton s pretended paſhon, for che 
princeſs, Maria. was / al ſo employed: in the caurſe of this intrigue, a8 a means of perſyadr; 
ing Lewis to comply with the requiſitions: of his mother. Mary repreſented to him,, 
that if the command of the army were. given to the duke of Orleans, the anxiety he was 
under om account of his brother's. deſire of matrying the princeſs. Maria would be re- 
moved, fince Gaſton had promiſed, in that caſe, to conſent that ſhe ſhould be ſent to her 
ſuther ꝙ ftw. Overcome by the tears and entreaties of his conſort: and his mother, 
Eewis appointed the duke commander in chief of the army, and gave him fifty thouſand- 
crowns: to equip him for his- expedition. Richelieu did not dare openly to oppoſe his 
appointment, through fear of offending the two queens, and of exciting the whole 
court. againſt him: he even retiredtq Chaliot, that the king might not be ſuppoſed to be 
influenced by: him in any xeſol utions he miglit he led to adopt: but: the creatures and de 


pendents, of the cardinal took care to awaken that ene and eee icic 
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The King became ſ5 5 chat he paſſed two | ights wittiourielifing bis eyes; {ab 
on ths third day he went to Richelieu at Chaliot. Fcannot:fuffer” ſaid he to che 
ciningl. 4 my hrotlier to command tlie army deſtined for the expedition to Italy. Nou 
"muſt aſſiſt me iii recalling the promiſe I Have given him on the ſubject : 4:1; know: 
but one: mode of doing it feplied tie artful prieſt - Hhich is that Four majeſty: 


«ſhould take the command'yourſelf; but if you determine on this, you muſt ſet out 


« within à week; time pteſſes exceedingly. Lewis aſſented, without the ſmalleſt heſi- 
tation, to the propoſal of his miniſter, and immediately ſending for Baſſompierre to his: 
apartment . Here” ſaid he ig a man who will willingly accompany, and zealouſly* - 


0 ſerve me. Accompany you whither, Sire?” laid the mareſchal! * T0 Italy 


replied the king I ſhall ſet out, in a week from this time, i in order to make the enemy 
«, raiſe the fitge of Caſal. Do you prepare to follow me. You ſhall be my lieutenant- 
6 general, under my brother, if; he will go with us. I mean to take mareſchal Crequi 
« with me, in e. . 1 the A _ D ee we K. p ene $ 
«talked of. 15 Fons BY 155 | my 36110 
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Lena returned to Paris, asg Tas refolation't wi! Sic af Medicis, who; 8 
it known to the duke of Orleans. Both the mother and ſon were extremely mortified; 
at the intelligence, though they were obliged to conceal their diſcontent, Every neces. 
ſary preparation e e was s ordered tobe. 9 1 ade te ine 
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forin the Babe bfi ntas fh reſohation; and to take ezaqt information. of the ſtate 
of the towu he was going to relieve. Bullion, councillor of ſtate, was diſpatched with 
ordert toimareſchal-Crequi to hold himſelf in readineſs to paſt the mountains, with 
the troops that were advancing towards the frontiers; to ſecure. the paſſes 3 and even to 
maren to che relief of Caſal, provided the garriſon ſhould be unable to hold out until 
the kings arrival + Valengai; in the nean time, endeauoured to amuſe, tlie duke of 
Savoy, be propoſals to him in the king's name, until ſuch time as the 
army ihould bein condition to act, when it was intended to demand a paſſage, and to 
threaten him with a declaration of war in caſe of a rr ſuſal. Contarini, che, Venetian 
ambaſſador at Paris, who was employed in negociating a peace between England and 
France had taken the precaution to exact from his Britannick majeſty a promiſe that, in 
conſideration af the important ſervice which Lewis would render to all the European 
powers, by preventing the Spaniards from taking poſſeſſion of Mantſerrat, that mo- 
narch ſhouid not be en. * n Wann of. Mantua had been 
eee JJ... OT oo rbtrdy Eee on £80 Þ% 14; 
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On the fifteenth of "EE the king held. a * of Juſtice, at. which be.cxplained the 
objeR of bis expedition, and declared his mother, regent of the. kingdom during bis ab- 
ſence. Having obtained from the parliament a verification of the pecuniary edicts he 
bac publiſbed for the purpoſe of raiſing money to defray, the.expences of the, campaign, 
Lewis began bis march to Dauphine ; whither he was followed by Righelien. The 
doke of Orleans accompanied his brother as far as Lyons, but unwilling to ſerye under 
the cardinal, he left che army, and returned to Paris. The king arrived at Grenoble on 
the fourteenth of February, when he was publickly. addreſſed by Scarrony. biſhop. of that 
capital, on the ſubjett of che diſtreſs to which the inhgbitante;of, the Prayinge mere re- 
daced. - 5 The greatneſs of a king! — ſaid the prelate does not con ſt in filling the 
eurth with the udiſe of his arms, nor in cauſing ri vers of, blood to How, hut in ad- 
D Juſtice to the poor orphan ;; in dry ing up the tears of the widom; and i in 
<.dipping iail-—to-mſc/the- expreſſion of the facred ,writings-—the; yoke, of .a., people, 
who only live upon gall and worm wood. Eſtablich by your D egerf Sire, good 
4 order in Dauphine; , reſtore to the province its original liberties; 3nd; aholiſh the 
new edicts which ſubject every claſs of people to the 5 Paxtifans. 
The king ſuffered the biſhop to finiſh his harangue, and afterwards; aſked / ee his 
benedicion 3 but! he paid. no attention, to his advice or Ces to. hang 3 eu5bii 
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Though the roads were covered with ſnow, Lewis * "his m — until be 


reached Chaumont, the laſt town in bis dominions. His army conſiſted of f 0 und- 
* ieee foot, and three thouſand horſe; among . — ea 
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tende Here the count of Soiſſons; the dukes of LoriguerBie] /Tremouilte; Hal- 
lun, and? Valette; the counts of Hareourt, Moret, and Sault; the marquis of Morte 


N Tavannes Cnnaples, Vatene& and Toiras: ſome of theſc commaadeld ali fferent 


5, while others ſer ved as volunteers Having reeei ved a poſiti ve refuſal from: the 
Few. of Savsy to grant à paſſhge' through his dominions; Lewis calleib a-councib of war, 


at whict"it' was refolved to force the paſs of Suzac This will appear to have been an 


enter prize of great ifßculty; when it is confidered, that the paſs was ſo Hatto as only 
to adinit-two men abreaſt; that it was deſended by fortifications of confiderable ſtrength 
and extent} placed upon rocks'alinoſt macceſſible, and ſurrounded by tremendous-precis 
pices; ah that ſe ven thoufand men, moſt advantageouſly poſted, under the command:/of 
the duke of Savoy and the prince of Piedmont, were prepared to di ſpute the paſffage ot 


the Frenc lis. But all theſe obſtacles rather ſerved to animate than to damp the ardour 


of the generält, afid the courage of the men. On the fixth of March the attack was 


made; and it was conducted with equal ſpirit and ſucceſs; the troops of Savoy were 


routed on all ſides ; all the forts and fortifications were taken by aſſault ;'an&theitown 


and citadel of Suza furrendered to the victor. Marefchals Baſſompierre and Crequi 
diſtinguifhed"themfelves," in a particular manner, on this occaſion; and the rer N | 


ed his latisfaction At ry eps. nn; 3 wag | home gg to ning their fervices.” vs 201 gige 
lee ih Aq odf WIERD $3945; GH 23 255 i ce eee ei 

But though/ Fewis bad pet edi rat cer to his farther 3 he mad Riff 
a difficulties to encounter, and inconveniencies to fuſtain;” His army already began 
to Experience a earth of proviſions, and the weather was fo bad that the commiffaries 


were habe td*procure fupplies. Several places ſtill remained to be taken before Oaſal 


could Be reffe ved, and thit town” was already reduced to the laſt extremity. Impelled 
by RHP confderitivis, 'Richtlien diſpatched'Senneterte to the duke of Savoy, to tell 
bim that he ffil had the power of chuling between peace and war; that if he were dif- 
pofed to give à preferener to che firſt; the king would forget what had paſt, and defiſt 


from all- farther ertenſton of his cotiqueſts ; but on cbndition that the duke would fa : 


vour Hs mifefty's defigriof relieving Caſal; would facilitate the tranſport of provifions 


to the French army, and would permit them to purchaſe, at a reaſonable price, Whatever 


neceffaries' ThE troops could procure within his dominions. The duke, finding that the 
Spamardè dere nbt ir #Rtuation to afford him protection, and dreading the deſolation of 


his terricry, ent à favoufable eat to the propoſals of Senneterre, and'ſent his ſou; Victor 


Amadeus, prinee of Pledmott, to negociate in perſon with cardjna} Richelieu“ f 


interview took place at Suza, and the accommodation was Weed concluded. * 


DONE nem ein BS x0 
"By WI dey ies Kpulated, hat the duke [x Savoy Would grant a Wk ils 


100 FEW, e e his gens ons; oh he ſhould N 


e 141 rd Hiſtoire de Louis XIII. kv. xiii— Hiſtoire du Mareſchal de Toiras, liv. ii. Mercure Frangois, 
emorie recondite, di Vittorio Siri, tom. vi. p. 606, Nan Hiſtoria Veneta, lib. vii. 1629. 


ſions; 
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3 Journal de Anat tom. ii—Memeires de Ponels—Hiftvire do Miniſtcre da Cardinal de Richelieu, 
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and that he ſhould 3 to the utmoſt. of his — to che relief of Caſal, by 
ſupplyin the army with ammunition and every orhet neceſſary article, for. which che king 
_ ould. pana ſtated price; that he ſhould,” in future, at all times, grant 2 paſſage for 
Amroopss and aver thing which ſhould be deemed, requiſite ſar the defence. of Montferat, 
in caſe that ountry ſhould be attacked, or threatened with an attack; and, lat, chat he 
_.hould.ſaffer the king of France to retain paſſeſſion of che citadel of Suza, and of one 
ether important fortrels, until ſuch time as the articles of the treaty ſhould be duly fulfilled. 
Aeris engaged, on his Part, to-precure from. the duke of Mantua, in favour of the duke 
of Savoy. and as a, compenſation for the claims and ꝓretenſions of the houſe of Savoy 
en the marquiſate of Montſerat, the city of Trino, with an annual revenue af fifteen 
 Jhauſand,crowns of gold. The duke of Savoy, farther agreed to become a party to the 
jlesgue that was prqjetted between the king of France; the republic of , the 
eee Mantua; for the,preſeryation of the liberties lake... 
. 1 

. The txeaky of Sn was ratified by che S — the Spanith —— wa 
f ſigned. He promiſed to raiſe the ſiege of Caſal without farther delay; to evacuate the 
| — 97 Montferat on the n of April; 22 n ue attempt on the 


12 | 5 . deemed i it 2h 27 accept to league which had been 45 propoſed to them 
| by. the Fręnc b ambaſſador. They were of opinion that ſuch a lep would compel Philip 
to leave . duke of Mantua the quiet ꝓoſfeſſion of his te and to: abide by 
the terms of the accommodation. The league was ſigned, on the, eighth of ri, by 
_ Bo zo and Zorzi, ambaſſadors of the republic; e de a Goifart, | 
to the duke of Mantua; and dt was ratified, by Lewis, on | 
engaged to afford reciprocal aſſiſtance to each 9 


ting of France agreel to furniſh twenty thouſand foot and two f horſe; the r 
publick, twelve thouſand of the former and twelve bundred 0 the "and the, d, 
- of. Mantua, five thouſand infantry, and five hundted cav « F . 92 N 
: ſhould find themſelves, reduced to the neceſſity of, attacking 1 the enemy, Is, + 
, that any conqueſts /they. might make-ſhould be divided amon e 
5 which each ſhould have contributed towards the ele 1 e, — * 10 
| : regulations that might be made by a majority of votes. Before Lewis left & 5 he esel 
e i on dhe fourteenth of "> hind Seay of peace with Carles, ling 80 and han h * 


1 became ſo tired of his reſidenee at Suza, that he expreſſed his ermination 
to return to France, before the affairs of Italy were properly ſettled. amo the 
ne to uber him to wait until the e 0 32 ratification 
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"of remeron en ee —— Milan had nin to” Ebi i fix 
weeks © Sire —ſaid the ambaſſador to Lewis in this age, when fraud and per- 
+ fidy paſs for a refinement of policy, no peace ean be deemed eertain which is only 
_ «4. founded on the promiſes of a third perſon, or of a miniſter: unprovided with” proper 
« powers. The conditions muſt be fulfilled before a judgment can be formed of the 
i fincerity of the dontracting parties. A treaty extorted by neceffity is ſeldom” of 
long duration: - You moſt not yet flatter yourſelf that you have fixed the wayering 
mind of the duke of Savoy; he will ſtill efcape, unleſs you bind him fo faſt as to 
tender him incapable of moving. The Spaniſh council have not changed their max- 
„ ms. V our majeſty knows, from your own experience, that they break, without 
i ſeruple, all treaties which the miniſters of the Catholic king think diſhonourable 
* or diſadvantageous to the monarchy. You have ſecured the paſſage of the Alps, but 
* your army may ſtill be ſtopped before it can enter the marquiſate of Montferrar. | 
„Let me entreat you, fire, to wait until the emperor ſhall ' have inveſted the duke of 
Mantua, and the king of Spain ſhall have ordered the . of Milan to Klaren: . 
* for till that Ahe we ere of Italy will not be ſecured.” 1 8 

an ty | | EE 

— 19 repreſented to Richelieu and the other militers, that the REN 

would never fulfil the treaty of Suza, if they ſaw the leaſt probability of being able 
to break it with impunity; that the emperor had troops ready to paſs into Ttaly ; that 
© they could not expect that the paſfes of the Valteline would be entirely ſhut againſt 8 
me houſe of Auſtria, which had numerous dependents aud partizans ftill in that coun- | N 
try; and, laffly, hat Caſal might be beſieged a ſecond time, and even reduced, before 

me Freath could march to its relief. But theſe reafons, ſolid as they were, could make 
no impreſſon on the mind of Lewis, who, impatient to return to his own dominions, 

* quirted Suza zn the twenty-eighth of April. In order, however, to ſatisfy the Vene- | 

tians and His other allies, he left Richelieu, with a large portion of his army, aud en- 1 
" Wiſted him with full powers to conclude all the affairs he had begun. But the car- | 
dinal, fearing that the friends and adherents of the queen-mother would avail them- 

A We ner bis abſence, to make an unfavourable impreſſion on the mind of the king, gave 

"the moſt poſitive orders for the ſpeedy concluſion of the buſineſs, and departed from Italy 

ten days after his majeſty ; ; leaving mareſchal Crequi, with fix thouſand foot and five 

bundreg Horde, to * the paſſes of the Alps, and enforce the obſervance of the treaty 


of Sura. 


gs After the king leſt Suza, he Able to W and "a thence to the Views, 
where he inveſted Privas, the capital of the province, with the troops that were brought 
bim by mareſchal Schomberg and the duke of Montmorenci. He was foon after join- 
TY i | 5 Le e tam: liv. ny p. 113. 
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ed by Richelieu md Baſſompierre, with one half of the army that N engaged in 
the expedition: to Italy. Aware of the king” 8 intentions, the 1 N Lad had ſent 
Saint Andre * PEER AGE an officer of great {ill and undaunted * 9 tale the 
command of the town; and, immediately aſter his arrival, Monbrun l from his 
officers and men an oath to obſerve the reſolution they had adopted, of putting, to death 
the firſt Perſon that ſhould. talk of capitulating. In two fucceſſi ve allaults the. royaliſts 
were vigoroully 1 repulſed'by the enemy ; but a great part of the garriſon having e 49 
and fled into the mountains, Monbrun was left with ou fve | hundred | men, &o, preſerve 
a town the defence of which required at leaſt two thouſand. _ therefore concentrated 
is forces in a fingle fort, and for a long time reſiſted all the efforts of his opponents; 
at length, however, overcome by the earneſt entreaties of his men, he conſented, to re- 
pair to the camp of the royaliſts, in order to obtain honourable terms for himſelf and 
his followers, which, on that condition, had been promiſed him; but Richelieu violat- 
ed the word he had pledged ; Monbrun was detained as a priſoner. of war ; a, part of 
12 zarriſon was put to the ſword, and the reſt were ſuſpended on a gibbet. The town 
ris vas Was firſt abandoned to pillage, and then reduced to aſhes , . The, royaljſts 

11 5 a great number of men during the ſiege, and many good officers; among others the 
are of Uxelles, and de Portes. Marillac was promoted to the dignity of mare- 


i of Fr rance, for the e good conduẽt and e he diſplayed. in the nenen 


+ e 3 


n the town. i | 12 ; 115 Ar 09 Ts: vel Boiling b 5 


© 


From Privas the king purſued his march towards the Cenennes,1;Fhe. intrigues of 


bis miniſter proved more formidable than his arms; he obtained. poſſeſſion of ſeveral 
places through the treachery of the inhabitants; and the ſmall town, of Aletz was taken 


after a ſhort ſiege. A general conſternation ſpread throughout the province, and every 
town in the Cerennes, and in Lower Languedoc, evinced a determination to: ſurrender, 
notwithſtanding t the earneſt ſolicitations of the duke of Rohan ? CR Nimes.alone difplay- 
ed that courage and reſolution. which the reformed, had. ſhewn, in; all former wars: 
mare ſchal D'Etie es, and the duke of-Trimouille, baying made. incurſions into the vicinity 
of that city, with a view to lay waſte, the circumjacent country, they, were repeatedly 


and ſucce ſsfully attacked by the inhabitants, who killed and wounded upwards of fif⸗ 


an example, 


teen hundred of their men. But while the people of Nit imes ſet ſo d an 
the inhabitants of e and ſeveral other towns talked 105 e the duke of 
bs, 5 acts ” See n toiulw alls If 10 Hit 5111 o: Age 
8 Sb Rotian, lie of — de Baſſompierre, tom. e du ap 45 Richelien, ps b. 
> (hiv. Hit chap. I NMémoires pour ſervir à VHifſtoire du Cardinal Richelieu; 162yz=Hiftoire du M ikiſttre 


du_meme.—Berpard, Hiſtoire de Louis XIII. liv. xiji—Memoires de Montmorenci, uhu. iliie eee 


1 chap. 16.—Mercure > Francois, 1629-—Memarie , recondite di Vittorio Siri, tom. vi. p. 6909 67h; 1613 e 
7 Memolfes du Duc de Rohan, L iv. Diſcours du mème ſur les derniers Trolibles<Hiſteire du Miniſtere du * 


dinal Richelieu, 1629 Vie du mẽme par Aubery, liv, iii. chap. 8. 
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Rohan; and liking term with ine court; 53 f it was, not Without, the Too 4 


utmoſ} 


| not off diffcul- 
ty that the düke could perſuade them that by ec oh alone could 1 5 Wa 
A. re. conditions for themſelves: and their brethren. . 
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After much. ficgociation'a general peace was concluded at ue on x the DRE 
venth! of: June? , the principal conditions were theſe A general pardon for the dukes- 
of Rohan and Soubize, and for all thoſe who had taken up arms; the re: eſtablihment 
of the elit of Nantes, and all fubſequent edicts, as well as of all ſecret a articles, brevets, - 
and declarations regiſtered 3 in the different parliaments; the reſtitution of the temples; 
and burying- places chat had been taken from the reformed; and the demolition , of the 


fortifications of Nimes,. Coney Uzes, and Montauban, which had not Fel et e 
to the King. | ite alen 4 
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33 b: 
Fh duke of Rotiati lehrte {chai to Venice, wilithes his "wike "> Trad. 


ret 1055 
before. >! Ther court? was' rejoiced at his departure, from a convidtion that the preſence. of 


a'noHtiman;' deeply verſed in- the arts of war and negociation, would be of infinite fervice. 
to. the Veneclans h the preſent commotions in L 1. he king; Alen r2 180 


Abe dake of Nolan; in ne oackics! to His Kieidibibs; thus ekt of out the TA 
Wars Which took place in France, on the ſubject of religion. "66 Bearn” —ſays the no⸗ 
pie abt Was the cauſe” of the firſt war; the non- obſervance of the treaty. of” 
„Montpellier occafio: ed the ſecond; and the hope of ſaving. Rochelle engaged! us in the 
e our ſins were the moſt powerful enemies we had to encounter. 6 Thflead of. 

«- profiting by*rhe” firſt chaſtifements which God had ſent 1 us, we became more wicked. 


„ Sönte drei pte vai ted” among us, in a few places, Sr the two firſt Wars; bar. 
e the —_ Ute ay became univerſal. 


18153 


mental to the ruin of the chujotiag- a this had planted by the- light del 8 
55 piles which reduced their brethren to aſhes; augmented, not withſtanding the pa- 
4 niſhmlents thatiawaited their efforts: and. left, hy their perſeverance and their ene N 
nz a ſtate of. glorious tranquillity. Will our children ever be able to perſuade them 
5 ſelves that their grandfathers were ſo brave and their. N ee Rink bo 
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"Memoirgede Rohan, liv. iv,—Diſcours du meme ſar les derniers Troubles Bernard Hiſtoire de Louis XIII. I. xiii. 
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e every Wag for his own glory. He takes away and gives courage to mon, ac- 

66 cording as he wiſhes to make known his wonders to his church, by ruiſing it, as it 

Were, from a ſtate of annihilation, when the powers of the earth think they have 

: | | + Ieſtroyed 7 and in finking | it to the very bottom of the abyſs, when pride leads it to 
= abuſe the 3 of Heaven. I addreſs myſelf to you, princes and ſtates honoufed 
11 with the knowledge of God, bleſſed with his favours, raiſed up to greatneſs; and laden 

1 55 wich tiches. Profit by our example, do not, like us, rely on the arm of the fleſh, 

yy neither boaſt of the extent of your ſtrength. | Dread an approaching fall, when in- 

2 40 ed with proſperity ; it is then that you are moſt in danger. Many of you have 

5 "a ooke on our deſtruction with dry eyes; and the arms of fach remained lethargic 
1 5 % "while. we ſtood i in need of their aſſiſtance. The ſhips and forces of ſome others have 
» contributed to the ruin of thoſe who aſſiſted them in their neceſſity. God can com- 
„ plete his work without you, when the time of our deliverance ſhalt be come. He is 

Ka nearer to us in our affliction, than you are to him in your proſperity. © If we are 

; obliged to implore his favour, you are obliged to anticipate his judgments. Once 

„more let me adviſe you to profit by the example of others, Acknowledge; ere it be 
= too late, whence proceeds ſo many favours, and fo DIS Sorry orgs and Pay honour 
= and glory t to Him to whom honour oy glory e . e eee 


re 


1 
. 
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* Two « of the Proteſtant ee Nimes and Meu: refuſed; r oaks datt te ne- 
7 the t terms of the treaty of peace. The deputies from the former declared, at the 
general aſſembly of the reformed, that were they to conſent, tliey ſtiould be diſavowed 
3 . . by. their <onftituents, and the people would maſſacre them on their return. They then 
| vent to Nimes, affembled the officers of the garriſon, exacted from them an bath to de- 
end the place, to the laſt extremity, and begged they might be allowed to introduce a re- 
. inforcement from the Cevennes. The town was able to hold out for a conſiderable time: 
tte approaches to ĩt were rendered difficult by the ſtrength of the exterior works; the 
| garriſon, conſiſted of. three thouſand men; the inhabitants, capable of bearitig arms, 
_ amounted. to four thouſand ; and there were ſufficient proviſions in the town for two 
EATS. The { ſterility of the ſurrounding country alſo tended to enhance the difficulties 
f the liege | Yet, thoſe. very deputies who had diſplayed ſuch courage and refblution at 
7 dhe general alfembly, and aſter their return, were the firſt to talk of ' farretidering, as ſoon 
as the king approached the city. They even procured theinſelves to be appoitited to wait 
on the king, and to requeſt that he would honour Nimes with his preſence. Lewis wil- 
lingly accepted the invitation, and, during his ſtay at Nimes, publiſhed an edict contain- 
| ing the: articles of the peace.concluded at Aletz, and ordering the re-eſtabliſhment_ of the 
5 teligion it in ll the n en nne e e ry ide reſtitution of Webel. 
. | Dr .o50 i; Sree 
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cal property . Montauban, the only place that na remained | in the hands © of the Hy- 
gonots, Reer cde kel * month} of At , oh pay ; 
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As ſoon as the duke of Hume was nd of the Ling? 5 return to the" <ap tal bel left 
the vicinity of Paris, and, after remaining ſome time at the duke of Gu uiſe's 1 Ji ile, 
proceeded to Saint Dizier, whence he diſpatched one of his attendants to Charles, duke of | 
Lorraine, to inform that prince of his deſign to pay him a viſit at Nanci. Charles s im- 
mediately ſent an amhaſſador to Gaſton, requeſting to be honoured with his Fr Fe, . and 
aſſuring him that no pains ſhould be ſpared, on his part, to render his re dence at Yanci 
FE In fact all the honours that could be ſhown to a crowned head were Taviſhed 


on the duke of Orleans; and all the pleaſures of a court, gay, polite, and gallant,” were 


difplayed'forihis ſatisfaction. Gaſton, who wiſhed to ſecure a retreat, in caſe the dif 
bun he 5 to e with his brother ſhould Wu him to leave, the 1 25 


er 


erte and. his filters with the hope that this marriage would take place, Fry order to 
inſinuate himſelf into the good graces of his new miſtreſs? The duke y Lorraine, on 
his part, affected to obſerve a great degree of delicacy and reſpect for the court of France. 
_ Heapprized Lewis of his brother's arrival at Nanci, and ſpoke of his Journey a as 4 5, (nh 
+ vikt, which. Gaſton, being in the neighbourhood, wiſhed to pay to a prince who 
allied to the: crown of France. The public, however, were of opinion chat Ende, 
highly diſcontented with the conduct of cardinal Richelieu, had ſecreily concerted che 
plan with the duke of Orleans, and artfully inflamed the reſentment experieiiced by 
that prince, at the encreaſing influence and authority of the price miniſter. Levis 
himſelf was no wiſe affected by the retreat of his brother. Abſolute maſter ot His | 
. kingdom, by the, total deſtruction of the, Proteſtant party, "he conceived? there Were 
no reaſonable, grounds of apprehenſion, with regard to the duke of Otleadswflöſe 
conduct, in the affair of Chalais, and on ſome other occaſions; had rendere :d Him ex- 
..tremely. unpopplar. No perſon of conſequence ſtood forward i in his favour: the nobi- 
z lity even avoided bis preſence, during his retreat from court, and on his di Mecent” jour- 
; ies: the, governor gf, 2, ſmall. town near Verdun would not admit 85 ickin 'the 
Bates; aud the officers of his light- horſe and gend' armes  refuled to e him or obeF bi 
lar . ae command from the king. n 
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4k Au | Rohan, uv. ad de ape, tom. e Hiſtoire de lou x- thy, ii — 
N Cardinal de Richelieu, 629. 1 Memoires de Mogtmorenci, liv, ii. Vie du 
meme, liv. ii. chap. 16. 12 Mémoires Anonimes fur 105 Affaires du Duc d' Orleans Me moires de Beaurau, 
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Lettre du Duc d' Orleans au Roi, en r63t.Repoanſe à un Libelle contre les Miniſtres . recondite 


di Vittorio Siri, tom. vi, p. 721, 722, 726, 727, 789, 790. 
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mother, although the tif! affected, in order to deceive. i 


278 nis Tov OF . [1629+ 
Gaſton's journey to Lorraine was certainly e e conjunction with the. queen - 
king and his miniſſer- to he; 
extremely enraged with him on account of his pretended, — 7 5 for, Maria de (Gonzaga... 
The manner in which he forgot that princeſs, and the 7 Sy which ha took. for eſpouſing 
the ſiſter of the duke of Lorraine, afford ſufficient proofs of Gaſton's indifference, as well 
as of his collufon with Mary of Medicis. The journey to Lorraine Was a nem artifice 
pointing to the ſame end. It was ſettled, that the dyke of Orleans ſhould, during. his 
reſidence at Nanci, prefer His complaints to the king, on the ar arrogance. of. His migiſter, 
which complaints ſhould be indirectly ſupported by the e queen-mother. ; I here; was $. ſame 
reaſon to believe that Lewis would be more diſpofed to \ hear what might be urged againſt 
his Aavgurite, as the difference which appeared to ſubſiſt between 12 of, Madicis and 
thei duke of Orleans, depri ved Richelieu of tlie opportunity of e ancient jea- 
louſy of his ſovereign, by his inſinuations that Gaſton wasthe ole object of his mother s. 
affe&tions, who would ſeek to promote his exaltation to the prejpdicg of. che King's au- 
thoritys Though it might be found impoſſible to obtain the. immediate. diſmiſſion af a. 
miniſter whoſe ſervices, newly rendered, had augmented his influence and credit, they 


- flattered themſelves that the king, from his anxiety to recall his brather. to France, an 


to d rut im from the court of the duke of Lorraine, who.) was an abject of ſuſpicion 5 


his: majeſty; would give him the chief command of his armies, ox, at læaſt, heſtow on 
hien he government of a conſiderable province; aſter which promotionahe preſomprie- 


heir tothe throne would” be enabled to labour more effectual My, | ine er concert; with, the; - 


queen mother, for: the purpoſe of promoting the downfall f. * muſt D. N Fare 
come;odious 70 aire <a 7 11745 to mot of the chief n 7 f the real Me 1100 
„eilig len a bagport 093DOGUS3 20: 
10 fact, e Ne dike of Orleans arrived at Navel, te Tow q . ahe-:. 
conduct of Richelzeu whom! he called his declared enemy. T! Ga hy infarmed- . 
that the cardnal had employed a thoufand artifices to prevent. aſton, fim following 
his majeſty, and to deprive him of tlie command of the army: at he hadf endeavoured 


to promote a rupture between his majefty and the queen · mother, with. A. view :t0.his - 


own private adyantage ; trat, after the retreat of theduke of, Orleans, into dchis apa. 
during the expedition to Italy, young Bautrb, the cardinal's confidential, friend, heing. 
diſpatched with letters to his royal highneſs from Lewis and the miniſter, threatened him. 
that if he:difpteaſed/Richetice, Richelieu would perfuade the king, onchiz gez urn from... 
Italy,-toifut Gaſton ht6'confinenent”; that, having, complaingh, of this. audacity. to- 


the gd een mut her ank to Eardinal Berulfe, who apprised R ieheljen of the apgreben- 
fons entertained hy He duke of Orleans, the miniſter neither made the ſmalleſt ex- 


cule cochis goyal highneſi nor ſaid any thing which could induce that prince to. believe 


he did not initend to put his threats in execution; that the duke having requeſted ſeveral 
perſons to repreſent to the cardinal that he ſhould be reduced to the neceſſity of leaving. 


the kingdom, unleſs his doybts were. re ee Richelieu lefuled to. give him any yolt-" 5 
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1 Far from ſetting/ my mind at eaſe" aid the duke in a ' fabſequent letter to th: 
Beg they wiſhed o promote a A perpetual jealouſy and miſtruſt between your ma- 
«« jeſty and me. The cardjnal has told me a thouſand times, under pretence of giving 
„me cotrfidential advice, 'that Fought never to live on good, nor on bad, terms with 
4 you, and that 1 mould do well never to be too near to, or too far from, your perſon. 
4 This advice was given with a view to prevent us from diſcovering our real ſenti- 
« meiits' to each other.” If, at the time of my journey to Lorraine, the cardinal could 
6 have ptocured a dechration to be ſealed and publiſhed — to criminate me, and 


mw = 


WW N = 


«© kriew he Was thevply” cauſe of my quitting the kingdom, thar I had! in > "ohh poſleſ- 
e fafficient ptoofs of all his crimes, and that the queen, my mother, whoſe. diſ- 
«- ptace he had not yet been able to effect, was, alone, capable of convicting him, he 
«: had not then” the- abſolute diſpoſal of your ſeal.” —In another letter which, Gaſton 
wrote to the king from Nanci, he declared, that he could no longer bear With a ew; : 
mayor Nie gb wh aſurpet alf t the PORE of the crown. „„ 
Kort iber bas ping ng inst ue ve 
Bat neither the complaints of Gaſton, nor the infinmticus of hikes icon dimi-: 
nith the confidence which Lewis repoſed in the cardinal, In the month of November, 
Richelieu fecłived a freſh mark of the royal favour, by the publication of letters pa - 
tent, $eclaritig him“ prime- miniſter of ſtate.” The duke of Orleaus, finding alb his 
efforts to fubvert the power of the favourite ineffeQual, at length ſent the duke of 
Belegarde;' to-coneliide an 3 accommodation with the king ; and be agreed to return to 
court, on condition f receiving the duchy of Valois, with an additional penſion of 
one hundred thouſand livres; the goyernments of Orleans; Blois; Vendõme; Chartres; 
and the caſtle of Ambolſfe; : beffd des the command of an army in Champagne; and the 
comfiffon of Tihteqant general in Paris and the eie hben in e pee 
ablenet of the Kih ; who was expected to 80 into r 5 nig 3vitqeb of bos c ſtefnm el 


— 2.41 4 
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| Aft Kübel) after "hs SSakinfion * the treaty. a” Gio Lewis became n 
ble that neceſßry Alone Had induced the houſe of Auſtria and the duke of Savoy th ſign 
it. 3 As ſobtr ab the French Bad Tepaſſed the Alps, the emperor, ſent-the-count of Me? 
rode Mt Eiglitcen oufan d 1 men into the Valteline, to force 3 paſſage through! char 
country intò tlie Milaneſe: 2 "All Tealy Was ſurprized to ſee a complete arniy doſtined to 
enſotce the execution df the imperial decree ; and Ambroſe Spinola arrived, at the ſame 
time; to tulie the command of the Spaniſh troops. The ſole object eee eee 2 
was te ſeiz&the territories of the duke of Mantua, under pretence of keeping: poſſtef- 
ſion of 'thert oily until the e with the pr 6 AIR The duke of Sa: * 
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8 voy» far from obſerving the articles 5 the treaty, demanded the reſtitution of gurs; ag 


the friend and ally of the French; the governor of Milan and the pope's nuncios made 
ſeveral propoſaly for an accommodation; Julius Mazarin, i in particular, who was afterwards 
promoted to the dignity of cardinal, exerted his utmoſt efforts for the prevention of a 
rupture ; but all their endeayours proved igeffeQual ; the { {word an could MIO the 


Ks 


”— Ns to. FEY a freſh fwpple of troops to Gin aGiſtance 4 his Bs the dike 
of Mantua, whoſe capital was now beſieged by the imperialiſts. - But the garriſon made 

fo gallant a defence, that, on Chriſtmas day, the affailants deemed it prudent to aban- 
don the enterprize. As they had taken poſſeſſion, however, of ſeveral other places, the 
French army, conſiſting of twenty thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe, was put in 
motion. The king, having fixed on Richelieu to command his troops, introduced into 
the language the new title of Generaliſimo, which he conferred on him by letters- 
patent, publiſhed for that purpoſe ;- in order to diſtinguiſh him from mareſchals Crequi, 
Schomberg, and La Force, who were to ſerve under him in the capacity of lieutenant- 
generals. Richelieu left Paris, on the twenty-ninth of December, attended by car- 
dinal de 1a Valette; the duke of Montmorenci; and mareſchals Schomberg, and Baf- 
ſompierre. Beſides his ordinary guard, the king aſſigned him an cars of 1 8 Eobpanier 
& 10 a eng _— each of three hundred men 
D. 1698 As "wm as the e reached hn © the teen e of Sf) 
| * pc rr to the duke of Savoy, to apprize him of his approach to the frontiers, 
and to demand a paſſage tlirough his ſtates for the troops, agreeably to the laſt treaty. 


7 


The duke requeſted him to advance as far as the bridge of Beauvoiſin, where the prince 


of Piedmont would give him the meeting; but, the cardinal refuſed to accede to the 
propoſal for a conference, under. pretence that i uch a ſtep would be derogatory to his dig- 
nity, as the repreſentative of his ſovereign. He therefore continued his march to Suza, 
whither the duke of Savoy ſent his ſon, who propoſed to Richelieu, to attack the repub - 
* of "Genoa, and the duchy of Milan, :t the fame time, offering to join him with his fa- 

's forces. Theſe propoſals were rejected. and, as the duke of Savoy refuſed to comply 
_ the terms of the treaty of Suza, it was unanimouſly reſolved, by all the generals 
in the army; to declare war againſt him. An attempt to furprize that prince at Rivoli, 
having failed, the French laid ſiege to Pignerol, which, with its citadel, ſurrendered 
in a few days. The reduction of this place was of the utmoſt importance to the 
F e as > 5 a communication between ee and FRO: ; for which rea- 


14 Hiſtoire du Minificre du Cardinal de Richelieu, e du meme, j par Audery, =; ng chap. I 15.>Journal 
de * tom. H—Latres du Duc d' Orleans e 1631, 
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ſon the catdinal ſtrengthened the fortifications and remained i in the tage wntil @ Was 
3 in a re tee! of defence. ; 


2 n 4 e n 
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- The popy and the Wok þ were pleaſed t to be the French open a Au hs kip ons. 

ſelves into Italy, with a view to reſtrain the attempts of the duke of Savoy, and to 

oppoſe, wich the greater facility, the dangerous enterprizes of the houſe of Auſtria. But 

they were fearful that the rupture with the former would tend to impede the progreſs 

of the king's arms in Piedmont; and that, in the mean time, Caſal and Mantua would” 

fall into the hands of the Spaniards. In order to avert this danger, cardinal Anthony 

Barberini, the pope's legate, and the Venetian ambaſſadors, waited" on Richelieu at 

Pignerol, and preſſed him to conclude an accommodation with the duke; but as the 

ceſſion of that important poſt was inſiſted upon, the conferences were broken off, with- 

out coming to any deciſion. Mareſchal Schomberg advanced as far as Briqueras, but : 

being oppoſed by the joint forces of Spain and the empire, he was N to give * : OT 

his __ to e rl into the country. ; | e 
The 4g, ee anxious to be near the he bf" war, had repaired to 100 - 

accompanied by the two queens, and attended by the whole court *5. He there received - ; 

letters from Richelieu, who informed him that having completed the fortifications of 

Pignerol, he was then on his way to meet his ſovereign. Mareſchal Baſſompierre alſo 

repaired thither from Soleure, whither he had been diſpatched to demand a ſupply of 

fix thouſand troops from the Swiſs cantons. A council was convened, to whoſe dif- 

cuſſion was ſubmitted the ſituation of affairs i in Italy; ; and in order to counterbalance 

the progreſs of the Spaniſh and Tmperial arms, it was reſolved to atchieve the conqueſt 

of Savoy. The general rendez vous of the army being appointed between Grenoble 

and the fortreſs of Barraut, the king repaired to the former place, where he was met by 

Richelieu; the troops were ſoon. put in ene in a LNG er 00 time, Lewis 

rw ere of Savoy. „ | | . 

But this ecriqueſt aid not contribute ſo Fn as > had been bees to. 1 125 Gay: con- 

cluſion of a peace with the houſe of Auſtria. Mazarin was employed, in the re | 

of nuncio from the pope, to promote an accommodlation between the contending parties, 

but the terms; offered by the French were deemed fo unreaſonable, that it was not . 

poſed. the negociation could be productive of any good effect. Beſides, Collalte and 

| Spinola, the Imperial and Spaniſh generals, having received conſiderable Kein eee, 

were preparing to extend their conqueſts into the duchy of Mantua and the marquiſate 

of Mantfetraty where chere was no force of 9 their a — the other 


xs Jak de W torn. 1 0 du an du Cardinal de aan, ue wine, or 
Aubery, liv, iii. chap, a1,—Bernard, Hiftoire de Louis XIII. tiy, ite). | Þ 
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hand, the French nation openly teſtified their di ſapprobation of the war, . The people 
expreſſed their diſcontent at the additional weight of taxes which was almoſt daily im- 
poſed, on them; in Burgundy ſtrong fymptoms of revolt appeated: and even at Lyons, 
while the two queens, were reſident in the city, the inhabitants peremptorily refuſed to 
pay the new impoſts. The garriſon of Pignerol, and the troops in. Piedmont, ſuffered 
extremely through want of proviſions; and had not Toiras received, juſt in time, thirty 
thouſand crowns due to the garriſon of Caſal, that Wen 110 muſt er have 


ene N of the Spaniards '7.F „ 7CCCC x. 


Catel wa the 1 town in ee ee which ſtill held ous 5 the 2 80 of 1 
The. marquis of Spinola laid ſiege to it with an army of four-and- twenty thouſand men, 
and a formidable train of artillery.. The defence was proportioned to the vigour of the 
attack, and . Toiras greatly incommoded the: enemy by frequent and well-direQed 
fallies... The. Imperialiſts, meanwhile, extended their incurſions. into, the, duchy of 
Mantua, where the mare ſchal D' Etrees was ſtationed; but, alike deſtitute of money and 
of troops, he could be of little utility to the duke. Moſt of the inhabitants preferred 
ta che evils of the war a voluntrary ien to the Imperial power; and this 2 
boards the reduction of the town —. citadel of Porto. The duke of. Mantua Kimſelf 
was ſeverely, cenſured. for neglecting the adoption of thoſe meaſyres which were neceſſary 
for the preſeryatipon of his dominions; and for. conſuming, . in idle and ſuperfluous ex- 
pences, thoſe treaſures which ſhould have been ſolely appropriated. to the ſupport of tha 
war. But neither the neglect of the Venetians, nor the imprudence of the duke, ex- 
cited ſo much aſtoniſhment, as the conduct of the French, Who, after openly declaring, 
in favour of the ee aus eee an an Aae FF ena 
have, been derived. 895 122 FFF 
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The junction of the duke of Montmorenci with mareſchal de la Force was follow- 
ed by the reduction of the town and marquiſate of Saluces. The duke of Savoy ad- 
vanced, in perſon, with his army, as far as Savigliano, in order to give battle to the 
French; but death put a ſtop to his career. He expired of an apoplexy towards the 
end of July, 1630; and was ſucceeded in his dominions by his ſon rn TER 
wb: had HO the DO of Lewis the Thirteenth. 
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4 
Ep Rivoli was fiſt wc chats was cok int 505 ihe French hes this death ef Chitles 
FT; Emanuel; they thence. proceeded to Villa-Franca, and Pontcalliere, which ſoon ca- 
pitulated ; and Carignano experienced a ſimilar fate. The French army was io weaken- 
1 by the ravages of the plague, that they could-reap no advantage from their ſucceſſes. 
The principal object of their expedition was the relief of Caſal, which was cloſely be- 
ſieged by the Spaniards. Toiras contrived to defend the town with his uſual ſpirit 
and vigour, but there was no hope that his utmoſt exertions could enable him to hold 
ont beyond the month of September. He was in want of proviſions and money, and his e 
ſoldiers daily diminiſhed i in number. He apprized the French generals of his ſituation, 
but their army was reduced to ſuch a tate as to preclude the poſhbility ' of undertaking 
any thing in his favour ; the Spaniards, on their fide, were not exempt from appreken- 
fon; for the fourteen thouſand men, with which Spinola had commenced the ſiege, 8 2 
were now reduced to four thouſand; the magnitude of which loſs muſt be partly af- | 8 5 
_ cribed to the an 9 e 588 17 to the circumſtance of no —_— 2 ws '® 3 
on een | ho PF | — 
to this 5 FRO Yo EM ens Ae after be had eee Is 
himſelf for bringing both parties to conſent to a peace, again interpoſed his good offices, 
and induced them to ſign a general truce, which was to continue from the fourth of 
September to the fifteenth of October. By this truce it was ſtipulated—that Spinola 
and Tiras ſhould leave all the works, both in the city and in the Spaniſh camp, in the 
ſame ſituation in which they were when the truce was ſigned : that Spinola ſhould 
permit the French to purchaſe proviſions in his camp until the end of October: that 
the Spaniards, meanwhile, ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of the town of Caſal: that if a N 
peace ſliould not be concluded before the fiſteenth of October, the French ſhould be 5 
u liberty to relieve the place; but if it were not relieved before the laſt day of that month, | 
Ha thould reſign the command to TIER + | 
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This atmiſtice appeared range to thoſe who were Ch with'the har Gtoation | 
of both parties. To ſuch it appeared, that either Spinola ſhould reduce the citadel. of 
Caſal, or that the French ſhould compel him to raiſe the ſiege. But beſides that Spinola's 
army was diminiſhed, as we have before obſerved, more than two thirds, he could ob- 
tain no aſfiſtance from the Imperialiſts, whoſe general was pleaſed at any diminution of 
his rival's glory. The duke of N moreover, was extremely irritated againſt Spi- 

Nit! | nola, 
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nola; berate he had Trekerbel the ſiege of Caſal to the junction of their forces for the 
defence of Piedmont. Victor-Amadeus had even procured a poſitive order to de ſent 
to Spinola from the court of Madrid, to ſign no treaty; and it was neceſſary to procure 

freſh powers from Madrid before he could ſign the truce. © Vexation at theſe re- 
peated difappointments brought on a fit of ſickneſs, which compelled the Spaniſh ge. 
neral to quit the camp, and reſign the conduct of the fiege to another s. The French 
generals accepted the truce, with the greater alacrity, as they had given up the town 


for loſt. It was the marquis of Santa- Croce, to whom Spinola had reſigned the com- 


mand of the Spaniſh army, that treated with Toiras about the execution of the truce; 


bdut that general paid ſo little attention to guarding the avenues of the citadel of Caſal, . 


that at the expiration of the truce the garriſon was more numerous and in much bet- 
ter condition than before. The Spaniſh foldiers had fold the French as many proviſions 
as they choſe to'buy ; and Mazarin himſelf, thovgh acting in the capacity of mediator 
in this buſineſs, had carried money to Toiras, whenever he went to negociate with 
bim La ſervice which Richelieu, in the ſequel, was careful to e ee The 
marquis of nel ond ſoon after the! truce was fgned'®, ” as Fn | 

| Notwithſtanding the tirlecifineſs and undd occaſioned 55 the intrigues of his ene- 
mies, and his uncertainty. as to the termination of the war in Italy, Richelieu exerted 
all his activity and foreſight in putting the affairs of foreign countries on fuch a foot- 
ing, that Lewis might be enabled to reduce the einpervr and the king of Spain to the 
neceſfity of doing juſtice to the duke of Mantua; and to defeat the projects of the 


houſe of Auſtria. The ſhorteſt and moſt certain method of accompliſhing this pur- 


poſe; was by preventing t he ſtates- general of the United Provinces from liſtening to the 
propoſals for a truee or accommodation made them by the att ful eourt of Madrid; to 
Aintvlate the king of Sweden to an open rupture with the emperor; and ſeeretly to 
favour the enterprise, in order to engage the princes of Germauy to ſhake off the 
yoke impoſed on them by Ferdinand. The cardinal laboured with great earneſtneſs to 
bring about theſe. matters ; and Joſeph, a Capuchin friar, his conſeſſor, ſeryed him 

with great zcal on the occaſion. Baugy, the French ambaſſador at the Hague, had re- 
_ ceived orders, towards the concluſion of the preceding year, to negoeiate a fene wal of 


the ancient treaties between France and the ſtates- general of the United Provinces; 


hut the buſineſs could not be brought to a termination until the middle of the preſent 
ſummer. It was of the utmoſt importance that no longer delay ſhonld be experi- 
enced ; for Charles; king of England, led away by the hope with whiclr the Spaniards 
fill amuſed him, of arg Frederick, king of Bohemia, in his. hereditary domini- 
ons, and of e the 5 's We coneluded a 5 with the * hs : 


5 eee „ 


n Contin, te Mezerai, tom. i. . p- 3 50. 15 Hiſtoire du Mareſchal de Teles, by, ji-—Nanj Kiara Veneto, 
IId. viii. e 8 wh e di Vittorio . vii. b. yy 217. 
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openly ſolicited the ſſates · general of the United SRP to enter into Deen 
wick the an Ace ang offered them his menos.” . kat o a 
en i buſineſs, —_ e attention: Was a directed to 005 a of 
Ratiſbon, which had been aſſembled by the emperor, in the month of June, : Leo Bru- * 
lart, a man of great {kill and experience, already approved in various negociations of 
importance, who reſided in Switzerland, as ambaſſador extraordinary from France, re- 
ceived orders to repair thither: but father Joſeph, who was appointed to accompany him 
to Germany, was conſidered as the principal negociator, and was, indeed, ſolely cntruſt- | 
ed with the ſecret defigns of Richelieu. Brulart, at his firſt audience, explained to the 
diet the good intentions of the king, his maſter, with regard to the ſafety, and. tranquil- 
lity of the empire. He was alſo charged to repreſent, in ſtrong terms, to the electoral 
college, the reaſons which had induced Lewis to extend his protection to the duke of 
Mantua, and to oppoſe the project formed by the emperor and the king c of Spain againſt 
the liberties/of the Italian ſtates ; he was farther ordered to dif play, in proper colours, 
the different meaſures adopted by his moſt Chriſtian majeſty for enſuring a certain antl 
durable peace to Italy; and to inform the diet that if the emperor would conſent, at the 
falicitation of the electors, to enter into a negociation concerning the affairs of Mantua, | 


nd Fernen miniſters had full owes 6 to treat on the mager 0 dl. oy Sa? 


Richelieu had we e in view in + this On to Ratiſbon; rt, 498807 to ira 
the projects of the emperor; and, ſecondly, to conelude an accommodation, with regard 
to the ſacceſſion of the houfe of Gonzaga®, in caſe the marquis of Spinola ſhould ſuc- 

eeed in his attempt on Caſal. The abbot oſ Krembſmunſter, and the barons, Noſtlitz 
and Queſtemberg, one of whom was vice- chancellor of Bohemia, and the other council- 
lor of ſtate to the emperor, had orders to treat with Brulart, and his adjunct, father 
Joſeph. Several articles were drawn up on both ſides; but neither party ſeemed diſpoſed 
to bring matters to a ſpeedy _ concluſion. The Imperialiſts wiſhed to give the. Spaniards 
time for the reduction of Caſal; and Richelieu, who thought his credit and fortune 
might be more eaſily ſuſtained while his fovereign was engaged in a difficult and doubt- 
ful war, did not wiſh to terminate the buſineſs until he ad 2 e the i in 
W which He been We MY e 825 

14 39% Io * | | 

"Hs two ker ES ah to ailige the. Finch ad 1 perl courts to FAT Tak a 
change of meaſures, and to preſs the concluſion of the negociation they had begun. The 
pere ee * La N 1 of the king of Sweden i in SIRI At the. 


20 Hiſtoire du Miniſtere au Cardinat de Richetieu—Ruſhwarth's Hiſtorical ColleAtions pers Memoirs 
of the Dukes of Hamilton, b. i,—Sir Philip Warwick's Memoirs, Vie du Pere Joſeph, Chap. viii, ix, x.— 
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convocation of all the Proteſtant princes at Leipſic, at the inſtigation of the elector of 
Saxony, reſolved to ſettle, without delay, the affairs of Mantua, and to recall his troops 
from Italy. On the other hand, the king of France had been ſeiaed with a dangerous 
allnefs at Lyons; and Richelieu was obliged to obey the queen-mother, who inſiſted that 
the war in Italy fhould be immediately terminated. Beſides her former reaſons for wiſh- 
ing for peace, ſhe did not chuſe that the kingdom ſhould: be involved: in a troubleſome 
war, at a moment when the king, whoſe life was certainly in imminent danger, was ex- 
pected to die. No eonj uncture was ever more adverſe to the deſigns of Richelieu, nor 

more favourable to thoſe of Mary of Medicis. Whether the king died or recovered, 
the cardinal appeared to be in equal danger of diſgrace. The duke of Orleans, pre- 
ſumptive heir to the crown, held him in-ſuch deteſtation, that he had not the ſmalleſt 


reaſon to hope for either favour, countenance, or protection from him. Lewis, unable 


to reſiſt the continued ſolicitations of his mother, had actually promiſed: to diſmiſs the 
cardinal, as ſoon as the war in Italy ſhould be. brought to a concluſion, Thus, whether 
the king ſurvived or not, Richelieu was alike expoſed to the danger of long his place. 
The miniſter was aware of theſe inconveniencies, and yet could no longer refuſe 
to ſend | poſitive, orders to his confelſor, to conclude the A 2 © wann, * * ut · 
moſt expedition. 8 3 VVV 
2 n 

The t treaty was Ligned on the thirteenth = October. g Hon Tofeabs 4 fl, refuſed 

to ſubſcribe his. name to it, nder pretence that he had no oſtenſible charactet at the diet 


of Ratiſbon; but the Imperial commiſſioners, knowing him to be in poſſeſſion of full 


powers, as well as of the confidence of Richelieu, proteſted they would not ſign with- 
out him. The principal articles of the treaty were theſe: That the emperor and the 
king of France ſhould live in peace and harmony with, and not aſſiſt the enemies and rebel- 
lious ſ ubjects of, each other: that the pretenſions of the ducheſs-dowager of Lorraine to 
the ſucceſſion of the three laſt. dukes of Mantua, her brothers, ſhould either be left to 
the, decifion of the emperor, or be ſcttled in an amicable: manner: that the prince of 
Guaſtalla ſhould cede his claims to Charles, duke of Mantua, and his male heirs, on 
receiving territorial poſſeſſions to the amount of fix thouſand.crowns a year: that the 
duke of- Savoy ſhould haye the city of Trino, in the marquiſate af Montferrat, and ſuch 
other places as. would, together, produce bim an annual. income of eighteen thouſand 
crowns: that Charles, duke of Mantua, ſhould write a reſpectful and ſubmiſſive;letter 
to his imperial majeſty: that, ſix weeks after the receipt of ſuch letter, he ſhauld be in- 
veſted with the duchy of Mantua, and the marquiſate of Mont ferrat, and Ferdinand 
would withdraw all bis troops from the duchy, except thoſe. which were: ſtationed 
in the capital, in the citadel of Porto, and in Caneto : that the Spaniards ſhould deſiſt 
from their attempts on Montferrat, and on Caſal; and ſhould retire from Piedmont: 
that the French ſhould evacuate the citadel of Caſal, repaſs the Alps, and reſtore all they 
had taken from the duke of Savoy, except Pignerol, Vegliano, Suza, and Briqueras: 


| that the duke of Mantua EE follow the example of his preveretions 1 in putting what 
| garriſon 
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garriſon he choſe in Caſal, ſo that he did not give umbrage to the neighbouring powers: 
that aſter the inveſtiture granted to that prince, the emperor and the king of France 
ſhould reſtore all the places remaining in tlieir hands: and, laſtly, that the emperor 
ſhonld demoliſh the forts: he had cauſed to be erected in the country of the Grifons; : and 
that that people ſhould be reſtored to the poſſeſſion of their ancient rights and liber- 
ties . The duke of Lorraine and the Venetians were comprehended in this treaty. 
Ferdinand promiſed to reſtore all the places which his generals had taken from the latter, 
and never to moleſt them on account of the late war, provided Ray 2 TOON their 
rt far as was Age wie waves "_ ny 33 by | 
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The trenty uf RatiGonzfar Fas fevring that 5 which its object the ter- 
mitation of a ruinous and bloody war—appeared to deſerve, became a. ſubject of general 
cenſure and complaint. All the parties intereſted in the event, except the court of 
Vienna, were highly diſcontenteck The duke of Mantua complained” of the Uiſinem- 
berment of his domi nions. The Venetians, though the intereſts of the republic had by 
no means been neglected, teſtified their diſpleafure at the little attention paid by Lewis 
to that fidelity Which the republic had ever diſplayed in all their etigagements with 
France; and expreſſed their wiſh that Brulart had deferred the concluſion of the treaty - 
until the arrival of Sebaſtian Venier, whom the ſenate had ſent, as their ambaſſador ex- 
traordinary, to Ratiſbon. The Spaniards, accuſtomed to give the law in all negocia- 
tions, were extremely mortified at finding themſelves reduced to the neceſſity of abiding 
by thecterms that had been ſettled by the emperor and the king of France, without the 
participation of the council of Madrid. Lewis having recovered his health, before the 
treaty was ſigned, Richelieu, though its concluſion was the immediate conſequence of 
his-own-expreſs-orders, joined in the general murmur of diſcontent. He loudly com- 
plained of the precipitation and imprudence diſplayed by Brulart and his affociate in ſign» 
ing an act which, in his opinion, contained ſeveral clauſes i injurious to France, and diſ- 
ad vantageous to the: king and his allies. The cardinal perſuaded the king to diſavow his 
ambaſſadors. The mare ſchals of France, who commanded the French forces in Italy, 
were ſecretlyadv iſed to pay no attention to what had paſſed at Ratiſbon, and not toexe- 
eute the treaty; inccaſe they ſnould be called upon by the Imperial generals to enforce its 
accommliſnment. Brulart was ſeverely reprimanded, and received orders to deelare to 
his Imperial majeſty, that Lewis would never ratify the treaty; unleſs certain articles 
were :altbredy/fo-as to be rendered palatable to the court of France. Father Joſeph was 
ordered to retite to his convent; whence, however, he was ſoon after eo Ke 59 RO 
_ OR: ries wee e in the Louvre“. i l 195 
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The king's illneſs, which brought him to the brink of the grave, had given riſe to 


intrigues at court, which had for their objects the diſmiſſion of Richelieu, and the mar- 


riage of the duke of Orleans, in caſe his brother ſhould die. The counteſs of Fargis 
is faid to have repreſented to Anne of Auſtria, that the only means of avoiding the mis. 
fortune ſhe dreaded, in the event of the king's death, of retiring to Spain, and being con- 
fined in a convent, was by eſpouſing the heir to the throne ; and the counteſs under. 
took to open the buſineſs to Gaſton, whoſe anſwer was couched in „civil and obliging 
« terms.” Lewis was, probably, apprized of this circumſtance after his recovery, 
Richelieu, ſkilful in the diſcovery of intrigues of the moſt ſecret nature, did not ſuffer 
fo fair an opportunity to eſcape of confirming his. ſovereign in a prejudice, of which he 
never was cured, tending to enforce a belief that the PO and the duke of Orleans had 
5 . ſerious thoughts of ee each . 


The * into which Richelieu had been thrown by the mines, of his maſter was 
ende diſpelled by his recovery. Mary of Medicis, however, thinking the peace 
concluded, or, at leaſt, on the point of being ſigned at Ratiſbon, renewed her ſolicita- 
tions to the king for the diſmiſſion of his miniſter, and ſtrenuouſly exhorted him to per- 
form the promiſe he had ſo often repeated. But Lewis eluded her demands, hy urging 
her to wait till the final concluſion of the treaty, and, in the mean time, to ſhew no 
marks of her diſpleaſure to Richelicu, who waited for her at Roanne, with a view of 
returning with her to Paris, and of endeavouring to recover her good graces on the 
road. A judicious writer pretends that there was a colluſion between the king and his 
miniſter on, this occaſion, and that they agreed, before their departure from Lyons, to 
deceive the queen-mother, and once more to deprive her of all ſhare in the government. 
The diſgrace of that princeſs, and the continual delays demanded by Lewis whenever 


ſhe preſſed him to diſmiſs the cardinal, give an air of probability to this conjecture. 


But Richelieu appeared ſo diſconcerted after a freſh proof of the queen-mother's reſent- 
ment which he received at Paris, at the beginning of November; he fo firmly belieyed 
bimſelf loſt without reſource, and entertained ſuch ſerious thoughts of retiring to 
Havre-de-Grace, that it is difficult to conceive he could have acted in concert with his 
ſovereign. The ſudden diſgrace of Mary of Medicis, and the unexpected continuation 
of the credit and influence of the cardinal, were the effects of the weakneſs and timidity 
of a prince, who entertained ſuſpicions of his neareſt relations, and who did not think 
himſelf capable of ſupporting, without the aſſiſtance of his miniſter, the weight of ſo- 
reign affairs, nor of diſpelling thoſe domeſtic factions, which, as Richelieu made him 
believe, had long been forming againſt his authority, and even againſt his perſon. 


Before the court left Lyons, Lewis and the cardinal ſent orders to the mareſchals of 
France, who commanded in Italy, to march without delay to the relief of Caſal. The 
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truce expired on the fifteenth. of October, and, by the ſame treaty, the cg was to be 
ſurrendered to the marquis of Santa- Croce, in caſe, it was not relieved before the ele- 
venth of November. Richelieu knew very well what Brulart and father Joſeph had 
negociated at Ratiſbon with the Imperial miniſters; but, releaſed from his fears on ac- 
count of the king's illneſs, he was determined not to fulfil a treaty, which had been haſ- 
tily concluded, merely through complacency to Mary of Medicis, who. was impelled by 
a variety of reaſons ta. wiſh for a ſpeedy termination of the war in Italy. The cardi- 
nal, therefore, wrote to Schomberg, his confidential friend, and one of the three mare- 
ſchals of France who had been ſent into Italy, with full powers to treat, in caſe of ne- 
ceſſity, with the duke of Savoy, and the Spaniſh and Imperial generals, to pay no at- 
tention to any thing which might be concluded at Ratiſbon, and to ſave the honour of 
the French arms, by marching to the relief of Caſal, even —_ he ſhould be SONY 
to riſk an een or to attack the enemy in their lines?“ e | 


3 83 


The execution of this projet was attended with great ifculey Ind dunes The 
army was to croſs an enemy's country, nearly thirty leagues in extent, without a ſingle 
place either of ſhelter or retreat, and to engage the joint forces of the Imperialiſts and 
Spaniards, ſtationed in advantageous poſts, which they would not fail to ſecure, in or- 
der to diſpute the paſſage with the French. It was likewiſe to be apprehended that the 
enemy, ſtrongly entrenched before Caſal, could not be forced by troops haraſſed by a long 
march, and weak through want of proviſions. Indeed there was little proſpect of find- 
ing proviſions ſufficient” for the ſubſiſtence of the French before their-arrival at Mont- 
ferrat, during their reſidence in the vicinity of Caſal, and on their return from the expe- 
dition. Beſides, after relieving the place, it would be neceſſary to throw in ſupplies for 
a whole year; and there was no appearance of finding the requiſite articles in a coun- 
try that had already been deſolated by the incurſions of the troops. Almoſt any other 
miniſter than Richelieu, alarmed at obſtacles which appeared almoſt inſurmountable, 
would have accepted the treaty of Ratiſbon, and have got rid of the affair with as little 
injury as poſſible. But the cardinal was of a different diſpoſition; as courageous and 
enterpriſing in the moſt difficult matters of ſtate, as timid and uncertain in the manage- 
ment of his on private concerns, he fent orders to mareſchals de la Force, Schom- 
berg, and Marillac, to riſk every thing for the relief of Caſal; and he warned the ſc- 
cond to elude the execution of the treaty of Ratiſbon, which the king would refuſe to 
ratify. - Beſides that the continuation of the war was advantageous to the cardinal, he 
was loth to expoſe himſelf to the reproach which his enemies would inevitably caſt 
upon him, of having extricated the king, by means of a treaty- far from honourable; 
from an a Pat g and Ee at the e of his 


2 Hiſtoire du Mareſchal de Toiras; liv. ji—Hiſtoire du Cardinal Mazarin, liv, i. _ 2 —Naai Hiſtoris 
Veneta, liv. viii. 1630. e e di Vittorio Siri, tom, vii. p. 259, 260, 261. | 
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miniſler. One circumſtance, indeed, might give courage to Richelieu, whoſe penetra- 
tion ſcarcely any thing eſcaped. The duke of Savoy, and count Collalte, the Imperial 
general, were not ſorry to ſee Caſal relieved, and the Spaniards reduced to the neceſſity of 
conſenting to a peace. Victor Amadeus was particularly anxious to enter on poſſeſſion 
of the towns, and the extenſive tract of country which Lewis withheld from him. Fer- 
diinand, too, alarmed at the progreſs of the King of Sweden, wiſhed to recall his troops 
from Italy, and ſettle the affairs of Mantua. The cardinal flattered himſelf that the 
known difpoſition of the emperor and the duke of Savoy would facilitate the relief of 
Caſal, and that the marquis of Santa-Croce, who was as timid and unſkilſul as his pre- 
deceſſor Spinola was courageous and experienced, would not willingly riſk an action, un- 
leſs _y was ory ſeconded by the Imperialiſts and THe duke of 1 | 


Richelieu was not deceived in his 8 though he was reds indebted for 
the ſuceeſs of his fcheme to the exertions of Mazarin, who had profited by the armiſtice 
to perform the office of mediator between the contending powers. Devoted to France, 
he had amuſed her enemies by propoſals which prevented them from making the neceſ- 
ſary preparations for ſuſtaining the efforts of her tioops. When Mazarin told mare- 
ſe hal Schomberg that a treaty had been ſigned at Ratiſbon, by which it was ſtipulated 
that Lewis ſhould not aſſiſt, either directly or indirefty, the deelared enemies of Ferdi- 
nand or the empire; and that the fortreſs of Cafal ſhould be demoliſhed ; Schomberg 
replied—< Fhe firſt of theſe conditions appears to me ſo contrary ta the honour and re- 
<« putation of the king, my maſter, that I cannot perſuade myſelf his majeſty's ambaſ- 
«© ſador at Ratiſbon will ever accept it: as for me, I will never ſign ſuch an article.” 
Mazarin afterwards propoſed to the mareſchal, on the part of the Imperial general, to- 
fign a treaty ſimilar 80 that which was in agitation at Ratiſbon; with an exception of 
the article which had given him ſuch offence ; but Schomberg perfified in his refuſal, 
and, in concert with his two colleagues, took e meaſures for affording. imme- 
diate relief to the citade} of Cafal. T£ 
The duke of Savoy, Collalte, . Mazarin were 1 better pleaſed — 5 the French 
generals with the negociation at Ratiſbon, Victor Amadeus was anxious to become an 
umpire between three of the firſt potentates in Europe: -Collalte was diſſatisfied hecauſe- 
the full powers he had received for negociating and concluding a peace were virtually 
annulled by the treaty begun at Ratiſbon: and Mazarin, who had flattered himſelf with 
the proſpect of advaneing his fortune at the court of Rome, by ſettling, to the ſatisfac- 
tion of the pope, an affair which had interrupted the peace of Italy, and the conſe- 
quences whereof were greatly to be dreaded, deplored the loſs of his trouble, and the 
deſixuction of his hopes. There appeared to be an almoſt general conſpi piracy. in Italy for 
the purpoſe of ſetting aſide the treaty of Ratiſbon, and of ſubſtituting another in its place 
and mareſchal Schomberg profited by this tircumſtance, to promote the accompliſhment 


of his plan. Mazarin perceiving that, notwithſtanding the negociation for a peace that 
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was carrying on in Germany, the French were making ſerious preparations for the telief 


of Caſal, imagined he might till ſucceed in his efforts to ingratiate himſelf with the 


court of Rome. He therefore propoſed to mareſchal Schomberg to prolong the truce, in 


order that the marquis of Santa-Croce might have time to receive farther powers from 
Madrid; but this propoſal was rejected by the mareſchal, and, after a ſhort delay, the 


French army, conſiſting of twenty. thouſand foot and three thouſand horſe, under tlie 


conduct of mareſchals La Force, Schomberg, and Marillac, was put in motion. On 
their march, they received the treaty of Ratiſbon, which father Joſeph had ſent them by 


his brother- in- law, Saint Eſtienne; Schomberg, who had his ſecret inſtructions, peruſed 
the treaty with attention, and declared to Mazarin, to the Venetian ambaſſador, and to 
the envoy from the duke of Mantua, that he conceivcd it to be his duty to pay no re- 
ſpect to a treaty which appeared to him to be captious, and which the king's ambaſſador 
could not have been induced to ſign, had he not been groſsly deceived. By the fixth 
« and ninth articles”—ſaid Schomberg—* it is ſtipulated that the emperor ſhall grant 
« the duke of Mantua the inveſtiture of his duchy, within the term of ſix weeks; and 
« that their Imperial and Catholic majeſties ſhall, within fifteen days from that time, 


« withdraw all their troops from Montferrat. By this means the king's army would be 


« obliged to remain in Italy two months longer, and to wait until the Spaniards ſhould 


« haveevacuated Caſal. How do we know but that, during that time, it may be totally 4 


“ deſtroyed by peſtilence, famine, and deſertion? I obſerve alſo that no Spaniſh miniſter 
„ has ſigned this treaty. The emperor only promiſes to procure the ratification of it by 
c his Catholic majeſty. To me this circumſtance appears ſuſpicions. I am afraid that 
« the Spaniards were deſirous of reſerving for themſelves a pretence for rejeQing the 


« treaty, in caſe it ſhould be found inconvenient to them to ohſerve it. "Theſe con- 


e ſiderations prevent me from acceding to an accommodation ſo contrary. to the 


« intereſts of the king, and which his majeſty cannot accept wn honour” w 


« himſelf“. 7 | | | 1 


= The mareſchals de la Force and Marillac, convinced that Schomberg had too much 


ſenſe and experience to take upon himſelf the conſequences of an enterprize thus dan- 
gerous, or to break a ſolemn treaty without ſome poſitive order, or, at leaſt, with- 
out being well aſſured of the diſpoſition of the king and his miniſter, praiſed the gene- 
rous reſolution he had adopted, and expreſſed their concurrence therewith, They ac- 
cordingly proceeded on their march to Caſal, and were on the point of attacking the 
Spaniſh lines, when Santa-Croce thought proper to comply with the terms they im- 
, poſed, and to TOR to the open evacuation vgs the territories of the duke of 


Mantua. 


26 Bernard, Hiſtoire de Louis XIII. ur. $iv—Hiſtoire du Meat de Toiras, 7 i;,—Hiftoire du e 
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As. D. 1631.] During the military operations the queen- mother had exerted her ut- 
moſt influence with the king, to ſubvert the power, and deſtroy the credit, of a favourite, 
who ſeemed diſpoſed to diſpute with his maſter the exerciſe of the. ſovereign authority. 
But, at the very time when her intrigues appeared to be moſt ſucceſsful, all her hopes 
were overturned by a poſitive and public declaration of her ſon's, that he would protect 
the cardinal againſt all his enemies. Inflated by the ſucceſs of his ſchemes, and embo]- 
dened by the abſolute aſcendancy he had acquired over the mind of Lewis, Richelieu 
© thenceforth preſerved no meaſures with thoſe he diſliked, but purſued, with unremitting 
| 8 ce, | his plan for * the deſtruction of all who endeavoured: to thwart bis 


or ambition. 
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8 aft "TE bats and intrigues of the court, 9-278 fl the greater part of the 
Fiſtors ies of theſe times, political negociations were not neglected. On the twenty-third 
of Jan 8 N (163 10. 2 treaty of alliance was ſigned, at Berwald, in the duchy of Bran- 
ourg ween the king of France, and Guſtavus Adolphus, king of Sweden. 
The l d object 'of this treaty was to defend the friends of either monarch; to en- 
the 1. . 5 commerce on the ſea; to re-eſtabliſh the princes of the empire in 
5 —— Ancient p ER to effect the demolition of certain forts which the emperor had 
{ed'to be ctetted « on the coaſts of the Baltic, and in the country of the Griſoas; in 
FIRED by ; reſtore” the affairs of Europe to tlie ſame footing on which they ſtood before 
2 af troub blies in Germany. Guſtavus engaged to maintain, at his own expence, an 
atiny oft Wart e foot, aud fix thouſand horſe; in confideration of which Lewis 
greedto pay him annually the ſam of four hundred thoufand erowhs. The treaty was 
a Clerc, the French ambaſſador, on the one part; and by mareſchal Horn; 
Jotn 3 general of the infantry, and Charles Bannier; feeretary or ſtate to Guſta- 
Ai an the other.” The French council wiſhed not to render this treaty public, leſt a 
cfamour Thoutd 85 raifed againſt an alliance concluded by the àdbidelof 4 Kutdinal, and 
the intrigues of a friar, with a prince who declared himſelf the lproteckor of the preſſed 
Proteſtants in Germany: but Wann was too le 35 intereſted in its publication to 
, eee „ „ GT 1 901 72 5 
„„ 10 05011 dds nollok 2f 
The emperor had at Gn defpiſed the efforts Bo. he . Sai moflarch, from a convic- 
tion that, not having money ſufficient to complete the project be had undertaken, he 
would find but few perſons in Germany who'would venture to declare in his favour, and 
would ſpeedily be reduced to the neceſſity of returning to his own country. But the 
alliance and ſupport of the French gave to his enterprize a very different aſpect. Aided 
dy the reſources of a powerful kingdom, Guſtavus could not fail to become highly for- 
midable to Ferdinand. The enemies of the cardinal were loud in their clamours againſt 
bim, and frenuouſty endeavoured to render this new alliance a ſuhject of general diſ- 
content. But all equitable and judicious perſons beſtowed the warmeſt commendations 


on the {ill and PINE: of the NE in an affair which laid the firſt foundation of 
that 


"i 
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that ſuperiority which France afterwards acquired over the houſe of Auſtria; a fuperi- 
ority which, in the ſequel, became almoſt as dangerous to the liberties of the empire, 
and, indeed of all Europe, as the boundleſs ambition of this aſpiring family. Guſtavus, 
on his part, diſplayed equal wiſdom and prudence ; as, without this league, he never 
could have effected his laudable project of humiliating the emperor, inflated with 
the rapid ſucceſſes of his generals; and of Gelivenny the princes of Germany from 


. 


2 


Richelieu verfiſted i in his endeavours to turn the f . which he had attfallyc5 in- 
ſtilled into the mind of his ſovereign, with regard to Mary of Medicis and the duke of 
Orleans, to his own advantage. Hie repreſented to Lewis, that a conſpiraey was formed 
againſt his authority, and, probably, againſt his perſon, by the queen · mother and the 
duke; that many of the principal noblemen and ladies of the court had engaged in it, 


and that it would be prudent to put a ſtop to it before it was carried to an alarming 


height; which might be eaſily done, if his majeſty would only leave Paris, and repair to 
Compiẽgne, under pretence of taking the amuſement of the chaſe. 4% Monſieur? 
ſaid Richelieu“ is preparing to raiſe troops in different parts of the kingdom, for the N 
purpoſe of commencing a civil war. All his projects will de fruſtrated if we can 

<« but gain over the queen-mother, which will be no difficult matter, after the removal 


4 of thoſe factious ſpirits which are inceſſantly irritating her. If ſhe follow you to 
Compiẽgne, ſhe ſhall be preſſed with ſuch urgent ſolicitations, and tempted by ſuch 


i advantageous offers, that ſhe will ſcarcely be able to refuſe. what your majeſty means 
to afk of fer. At all events, ſhould the queen-mother remain at Paris during your 
journey, we will avail ourſelves of the opportunity to remove from about her perſon 


* all who are inſtrumental in cheriſhing her ill-hamour.. The baniſhment or impri- 
4 ſonment of her evil counſellors will render her more tractable and pliant towards you; 


« and Monſieur, deprived of the eee of the de moch will not fail to ſubmit 
„0 to the will of your n, 1 S 


Lewis ST the plan, and 3 to Compidgne, bout ts middle of 5 = 
whither be was followed by the two queens. He then told his mother that he wiſhed 


to be 'xeconciled to her, but that ſuch reconciliation. could never take place unleſs ſhe 


would accept the apologies which Richelieu was ready to make for any offence he might 


have given her; concur with him in averting the troubles with which the ſtate was 


threatened; attend the council, and give her opinion thene as ſhe uſed to do formerly. 
It was alſo requeſted that Mary ſhould give a written promiſe never in future to engage 
in any intrigue hoſtile to the welfare and tranquillity of the kingdom, and to abandon 
all ſuch as ſhould be conſidered as abettors of faction. Mary expreſſed þ her willingneſs 


to oy: with all theſe conditions, except that of giving the written promiſe to her 


ſon, and che obligation of e the council. Richelieu and his creatures availed _ 
- themſelves, 
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themſelves of this een to inflame the reſentment of Lewis. They obſerved to 
him that queens might be puniſhed like other ſubjects, whenever they excited or encou- 

. raged factions in the kingdom; that though he were compelled to the obſervance of cer- 

: tain duties towards his mother, as a king he ought to prefer the happineſs and repoſe of 

his people to.all other conſiderations: that he could not refuſe to employ ſuch means as 

: - :ſhould: be found capable of breaking the cloſe connection of Mary of Medicis with the 

duke of Orleans and his partiſans; that Charles the Seventh, even before his acceſhon 

to the throne, ſent his mother, Iſabel of Bavaria, to Blois, and afterwards to Tours, ia 

| order to thwart the evil deſigns which certain diſcontented perſons had formed, under 
- | the name of that princeſs; that the conſtable Armagnae had orders to take from her her 
| Jewels and money, and to cominit her to the cuſtody of three men, without whoſe per- 
miſſion ſhe could not ſpeak to any one; that the ſureſt mode of diſconcerting the pro- 

Eo jects of Mary, was to cauſe her to be conducted to ſome place at a diſtance from the 
77 ; © court; to baviſh all thoſe who perſuaded her to udhere to ths pernicious reſolution ſhe 
: | had adopted; and to place near her perſon ſome one poſſeſſed of ſufficient prudence and 
authority to prevent her ſrom forming any conſpiracy hoſtile to the welfare of the ſtate. 

The cardinal, however, with an appearance of moderation that was foreign from his 

heart, adviſed the king to try all mild 1 ache he had recourſe to exertions of 

Tg Wes *7, | 


Sue 3 ns erte nor remonſtrances could prevail upon Mary to aban- 
don the duke of Orleans, or to have any greater intercourſe than ſuch as was abſolutely 
unavoidable with the cardinal; ſhe, therefore, coolly obſerved, that ſhe wiſhed to have 
no farther concern with the government of the kingdom, and would not attend the coun- 

| "7s eil. Lewis, concluding from thence that his mother was more firmly attached to the in- 

2 ttereſts of the duke of Orleans than to his own, liſtened to the ſuggeſtions of jealouſy, 
> 8. aud became more ardent, if poſſible, than Richelieu himſelf in preſſing the baniſhment 
of a princeſs whom he had nothing more to reproach with than a too eager deſire of 

puniſhing the-ingratitude of a faithleſs ſervant. Richelieu eagerly embraced the oppor- 

_ runity, and laid before the king the opinion of father Joſeph and another prieſt, who had 
agreed, that as the law of. God did not require children to keep their parents always near 
their perſons, Lewis might, * b the ſmalleſt fin, baniſh his mother to 

: os weed _ he chole, 


All e being thus removed from the mind of Lewis by 1 — of two 
caſuiſts, whoſe ideas of honour and conſcience appear to have been regulated by other 
1 ee than N of religion, determined to make his mother * the weight of his 


Fa 


| 27 Jour nal de Baſſompierre, tom. ii,—fiſtoire du 8 du Cardinal de Richelien, 1621.—Berhard mae; f 
de Louis XIII. liv. xv. Lumiëres pour VHiſtoire 2 France, —Memorie recondite di Vittorio Siri Le Vaſſor, 
tom. vi. liy, 39 g 


reſentment. 
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reſentment. Richelieu, however, prevailed upon him not to proceed to extremities until 
ke had previouſly ſubmitted his intentions to the diſcuſſion of his council. The coun- 
eil was accordingly aſſembled, but when the cardinal was called upon to give his opinion 
on the propofition' for baniſhing the queen- mother from court, with an affectation of- 
modeſty, which the whole tenour of his conduct belied, he earneſtly beſought the king 
to permit him to be ſilent on a ſubject in which he muſt appear too deeply intereſted 
to ſpeak with impartiality. His eagerneſs in enforcing this requeſt was proportioned to 
the ſtrength of his conviction that the king would not comply with it; and no ſooner- 
had Lewis iſſued his command, than Richelieu, with grief on his countenance,:and: uy 
in Hs 288226 began a ſpeech which he had prepared for the . der 37. e 10 nnd 523 


aon lar 555 


He e Es that the emperor, the kings of Spain and England. and-the duke of 
Savoy, compelled to yield to the victorious arms of France; were envious ofthe 8 
perity of Lewis: that they inceſſantly laboured to fruſtrate his juſt de, 
earrying on an open war againſt him, or by exciting, by means of their agents ande 
ſaries, factions and inſurrections in his dominions: that the two queens and the d 
Orleans entered into theſe intrigues, and, under the pretext of*frivolous«difeontenth; . 
formed an. union with each other hoſtile to the welfare of theiſtate: that evenithe part. 
liaments and tiie people ſecretly favoured them, in the hope that theſe domelſticydiffent 
tions would weaken the authority of the king; the diminution of which was earneſtly, 
ſought for by certain turbulent and ſeditioos perſons: that ſeveral of the principal noſili - 
ty had attached themſelves to Mary of Medicis and: to Gaſton, with a view to the advances- 
ment of their fortune Ho the augmentation of their power: that tHe intrigues o cert un 
ladies, and of the duke of Buckingham, at the court of France, had nearly fet alle King- 
dom in a flame: that the new cabal formed by the queen - mother appeared more formib 
dable than arry of the preceding factions: that the number and quality of the ladies Who 
were concernud im t were infinitely more conſiderable: that the malecontents were pri- 
vately inſtigatecb by the! Spaniards : that the king of England ſupplied them with monèy, 
and had offered pecum ary aſſiſlance to the duke of Orleans when he left the kingdom: 
that the duke ef Lorraine had engaged in theſe intrigues, and that Mazarin had told him: 
hat that prinos · had ex erted ii oſelſ to prevent the accommodation between France and 
the empire: that the dukelof Guiſe and the parliament of Provence were actually en · 
deavouring, in concert with Mary of Medicis and the duke of Orleans, to excite the Pro- 
vengals to ſedition: that a relation of mareſchal de Marillac had refuſed,.at the inſtiga- 
tion of the queen · mother, to give-up the citadel of Verdun, of which he was governor, 
to the king, in order to conſtrain his majeſty to releaſe the mareſehal from confineinent: 
| that the intrigues and:imaginary- diſcontents- of Mary of Medicis had 88855 given riſe to. 


- e on Miniſt6re du- Cardinal de Richelieu, Vis du meme Par: FRY liv. iv. e. 12.— 
ne recondite di Vittorio Siri, tom. vii. p, 30a, 393, ce. . | 
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all theſe diforders : and, that the houſe of Auſtria 1 under various pretences, refuſe 
to do juſtice to the duke of Mantua and the other allies of the crown, ſo long as they 
could have any reaſon to hope that the king would be ſo much embarraſſed with his do- 

meſtic affairs as to be precluded from paying proper attention to the motions of foreign 
ohh am 25 | 


In he to rouſe the "20M pr Go of Lewis, Richelieu 1 thus; 
I will fincerely explain to your majeſty the different obſtacles oppoſed to the ſuc- 
14 ceſs of your juſt undertakings : it is your buſineſs to remove them and to chooſe the 


1 beſt expedients for that purpoſe. All the deſigns, of the queen-mother are founded 


e on the hope ſhe has conceived of effecting my ruin. That is her only object. She 
« has openly declared to M. de Bullion; and you muſt.not hope that ſhe will ever 
«© deſiſt from her efforts to accompliſh it. Monſieur flatters himſelf that his mother 
«« will finally ſucceed; he therefore remains cloſely united to her, and your endeayours 
« to ſeparate them will prove fruitleſs. So long as this cabal ſubſiſts, your majeſty 
% muſt neither expect tranquillity at home, nor proſperity abroad. Tou will daily find 
«© the number of malecontents encreaſe. Thoſe who appear to be moſt firmly attached 
1 to your ſervice and your perſon, will become importunate and inſupportable by the 
hy exorbitancy of their demands. Who can pretend to ſay that you will not be re- 
% duced to ſuch a dreadful ſituation that it will no longer be poſſible to remedy an 
% evil, rendered incurable by continued indulgence ? If God, as a puniſhment for our 
e fins, ſhould: ſuffer you, Sire, once more to fall ſick, may not the malecontents ren- 
« der themſelves maſters of the government, and even of your perſon, without the 
«« poſſibility of prevention from your. faithful ſervants, who would themſelves be ex- 
« poſed to perſecution ? On ſuch an occaſion every man turns towards the riſing ſun. 
„The ſame accident is to be apprehended in caſe your arms meet with any unforeſeen 
« diſgrace. The malecontents will aſcribe it to the miſconduct or negligence of thoſe 
„ who will have taken all poſſible care to prevent ſuch a misfortune, and we ſhall re- 
4, main at the diſcretion of a ſex vindictive and implacable in their hatred. | 


e Since you 2nd me, Site, to ane my ſentiments on the mode to be purſued 
ee for remedy ing theſe inconveniences, I will frankly confeſs that violence and ſeverity 
«© will cure the evil which mildneſs and forbearance will only tend to encreaſe. Either 
_ «© an honourable and laſting peace muſt—if poſſible - be made with the houſe of Au- 
4 ſtria, or a reconciliation he immediately effected with the queen - mother. There is 

„ no medium. If your majeſty wiſh to remain at court, you muſt diſmiſs certain fac- 

« tious men ho are perpetually with the queen-mother ; and who cheriſh and en- 

% courage her ill- humours to the great prejudice of the ſtate. May I venture, Sire, to 

66 ſpeak my mind with freedoin ? The ſure method of obtaining the repoſe you ſeek 

« for, is to requeſt your mother to withdraw herſelf for ſome time, from court, be- 


4 cauſe her preſence irritates the evil which you wiſh to cure, So long as Monſieur | 
. 1 | 4% ſhall 
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© ſhall remain at his eſtate, and the queen-mother at Paxis, not the greateſt dexterity, 
the moſt conſummate prudence, will ſuffice to put your officers i in a proper ſituation. 


ce I know ot be the 3 I propoſe, of dealing an . accom. 
«© modation with foreign powers, be practicable. They ſeek to profit by our domeſtic 
0 diſſentions; and we muſt not flatter ourſelves that the emperor, the king. of Spain, 
« and the duke of Savoy would now accept a peace, unleſs your majeſty would aban- 
« don your allies; a ſtep which would be productive of more harm than good, and 

4 would ſpeedily. be followed by a freſh war. A reconciliation with Monſieur appears 

« to be a meaſure equally difficult of accompliſhment ; fince every attempt to gain 

« thoſe who have acquired an abſolute. aſcendancy over his mind has proved fruitleſs. 
« They are people who cannot bear the idea that the ſtate ſhould be governed by the 
« good and ſalutary maxims eſtabliſhed by your council ; nor that your majeſty ſhould 
« be permitted to chuſe your own miniſters. 55 wiſh to be maſters, and to have the 


e abſolute 86 of mw Ling. 


<« Tt is your ardent wiſh, Sire, to 1 the queen, your ma ; I wiſh, with all 
© my heart, it were poſſible ; but you know her obſtinate and vindictive temper. She 
« is verſed in the arts of diflimulation, and has well retained the maxim of her fa- 
« mily, that it is leſs dangerous to forgive thoſe who have. offended us, than to be re- 
« conciled to thoſe whom we have ill-treated. Unmindful of the ſervices I have. ren- 
« dered her, and of the good I have done to the ſtat ſhe has endeavoured to ruin me 
« in your opinion. That attempt is ſufficient to render me an object of more implaca- 
« ble reſentment, than I ſhould be, if I had grievouſly offended her. The entreaties of 
« your majeſty would be fruitleſs and unavailing. Without any reſpe& for the ſitua- 
« tion to which you was reduced, by ſickneſs, at Lyons, ſhe continued to preſs her 
« demand for my expulſion from your council; nor could the pain which her un- 
« juſt ſolicitations occaſioned you, induce her to deſilt Is it then to be expected that 
“ ſhe will adopt a different line of conduct? I know the queen- mother. She muſt 
have the abſolute diſpoſal of every thing, and your majeſty muſt give her full liberty 
* to diſmiſs ſuch perſons as may have the misfortune to diſpleaſe her. Without that 
© ſhe will never be ſatisfied. God rent that her 0 may not carry her {till farther 


« than eee | v4 


«If my retreat from court, "ak appear to you the moſt fore and 3 remedy, 
do not heſitate a moment in adopting it. I ſhall obey without a murmur, and even 
with pleaſure. I muſt only entreat your majeſty to conſider whether it be. probable 
that the queen · mother and Monſieur will be content with this facrifice, Will they not 
« alſo wiſh to diſmiſs all the other miniſters ? will they not attempt to render themſelyes 
« maſters of the nee ſtate, and of your authority? If my diſmiſſion be. 

Vol. IV. e 8 8 1 not 
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not likely to put a ſtop to their cabals, if it be to be feared that it will encreaſe the au- 


% dacity of the malecontents ; I ſee no other reſource than to requeſt the queen-mother 


to abſent herſelf, for a while, from Paris, and to diſmiſs from her ſervice and 
preſence thofe perſons who give her evil advice, and who cheriſh her diſcontents by 
the propagation of falſe and malicious reports. But it is of importance to obſerye, 
on the preſent occaſion, greater circumſpection than before, and to pay her all ex- 


ternal marks of reſpect. You will find, Sire, many obſtacles to the execution of the 


project I propoſe. It will be oppoſed by perſons of great power, who are intereſted in 
its prevention. But a ſmall degree of firmneſs will ſuffice to overcome all difficul- 


ties. Only be careful to take your meaſures well before you enter on the buſineſs. 
Deſtruction almoſt inevitable would be the conſequence of commencing an affair of 


roach Son 4 without going through with it. 


* 


I confefs, Sire, that this remedy will appear 8 to thoſe who are not aware of 


FVV 


£6 


3 


the extent of the evils it is calculated to avert. You muſt imitate the conduct of a {kil- 
ful ſurgeon, who, in order to ſave the life of his patient, does not heſitate to take from 


him the greater part of his blood; nor even to deprive him of a leg or an arm. If, 


in matters which affect the ſervice of your majeſty, and the welfare of your ſtate, ! 
conſulted my own private intereſt and reputation, I ſhould not adviſe you to baniſh 
the queen - mother. All the hatred which ſuch an action will give riſe to muſt fall 
upon me. I ſhall be accuſed of ingratitude, and of expelling from the court the 
very perſon to whom J am indebted for my introduction to your majeſty. How 


many fatirical libels will be publiſhed againſt me! When I refle&t on the eonſe- 


quences of the advice I now give you, Sire, I feel that it would be more advantage- 
ous to me to avoid the degradation to which I expoſe myſelf. Any other perſon than 
myſelf would probably rather die than ſubject himſelf to the cries and reproaches of 
the dependants of the queen-mother and Monfieur. But no conſideration can make 
me ſhrink from the performance of my duty, when the intereſt ef the public, the 
ſafety of your perſon, af the preſervation of your authority are at ſtake. I have | 
only one fayour to afk : Permit me, Sire, to withdraw myſelf from public life at the 
ſame time. After the departure of the queen-mother all cabals will foon ceaſe; and 
her mind will become open to conviction, when no longer irritated by the artful in- 
ſinuations of tlioſe by whom ſhe is now furrounded. Foreign powers, then deſpair- 
ing to profit by your domeſtic embarraſſments, will comply with your juſt demands. 


Content with the retreat you ſhall point out to me, I will continually offer up 


moſt fervent prayers to the Almighty for your proſperity ; and will wait the approach 
of death with perfect reſignation to his will, fince I ſhall convince the world, by 


the ſacrifice I make, that far from wiſhing to eſtabliſh my fortune on the diſgrace of 
a queen who has loaded me with benefactions, I condemn myſelf to a perpetual exile, 


by adviſing you to prefer the 1215 of your ſubjects = the juſt and tender ſenti- 
| 6 + ments 


Py 
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« ments you entertain for a mother whom paſſion has unfortunately rendered blind to 
« your intereſt and her own 9.” 


Of all the points cba in this artful harangue, the laſt was that which moſt diſpleaſ- 
ed the king. He took the advice of his council on the ſubject, who unanimouſly repre- 
ſented the diſmiſſion of Richelieu as a remedy at once dangerous and impraQticable ; and 
adviſed him rather to baniſh his mother, to which he readily conſented. For this purpoſe 
it was refolved that the court ſhould depart ſecretly from Compiẽgne, and leave Mary of 
Medicis in the town, under a ſure guard; which was accordingly done on the twenty- 
third of F ebruary. That princeſs betrayed the moſt violent indignation when ſhe found 
herſelf again a priſoner : ſhe wrote ſeveral letters to the king, in which ſhe juſtified 
her conduct, and complained of the ill-treatment ſhe experienced; but finding all her 
applications treated with contempt, ſhe at length became more patient, and made a vir- 
tue of neceſſity. Richelieu wiſhed, ſoon after the departure of the court, to make her 
leave Compiẽgne, as being too near the metropolis, and to ſend her either to Moulins in 


the Bourbonnois, or elſe to Angers; the king even offered her the government of either 


of thoſe provinces. But ſhe conſtantly refuſed to accept his offers, and ſtarted ſuch 
obſtacles to her removal as it was found difficult to overcome. The more they wiſhed 

her to change her reſidence, the more obſtinately ſhe perſiſted in' remaining at Com- 
piegne : ſhe was treated, however, with all onthenal marks of reſpect, ay” was allowed 


to walk wherever ſhe choſe. 


| Mareſchal D*Etrees, ho had been 3 to guard her, with eight companies of 
the king's guards, fifty light horſe, and as many men at arms, had orders to ſend her 
fayourite, the princeſs of Conti, to her ſeat in Normandy, without permitting her ei- 
ther to ſee Mary of Medicis, or paſs through Paris. The ducheſſes of Ornano and 
Elbeuf received orders, at the ſame time, to retire from court ; and mareſchal Baſ- 
ſompierre, who was accuſed of nothing more than his attachment to the princeſs of - 
Conti, was committed to the Baſtille, where he remained till the death of cardinal 
Richelieu. Vautier, the queen- mother: 8 firſt ee experienced a fmilar treatment ?. 


The duke of S had retired to the capital of his duchy, 8 the F 
attached to his perſon, offered to defend him againſt all his enemies; but the ap- 
proach of the king with a formidable army induced him to quit that city, in the 


% 


* Le Vaſſor, torn. vi, liv. xXix. p. 642, et ſuivantes. 30 Contin. de Mezerai, tom. i. p. 359. 

* MEmoires Anonimes fur les Affaires du Duc d'Orleans.—Lettre du Duc d'Orleans au Roi, en 1631. 
Relation de ce qui geſt paſs& en 1631, dans le Recueil de diverſes Piéces pour ſorvir à VHiſtoire,—Hiftoire du 

Miniſtere du Cardinal de Richelieu—!Hiſtoire du Mareſchal de Toiras, liv. iii. 0 ä recondite di 


Vittorio Siri, 
p29 mo 
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month of March, when he fled, firſt into Burgundy, and then to Beſangon, in Franche- 
Comte. The king, who purſued him, publiſhed, at Dijon, a declaration in which 
the count of Thoret, the dukes of Elbeuf, Rouannez, and Bellegarde ; Le Coigneux; 
Puylaurens, and all the other partiſans and attendants of Gaſton, were pronounced guil- 
ty of high-treaſon. This declaration was ſent to all the parliaments of France to be 
regiſtered and verified. The provineial magiſtrates obeyed. the royal mandate without 
heſitation ; but the parliament of Paris diſplayed greater vigour and equity: the decla- 
ration having been conveyed thither, ſeveral of the members obſerved that the domeſtics 
of Gaſton were declared guilty of high-treaſon, without having committed any act of 
violence againſt the authority of the king, or any hoſtility whatever; and that the only 
crime of which they could be accuſed was that of having ſollowed their maſter: whence 
theſe magiſtrates concluded that it would be proper to remonſtrate with the king, before 
they came to any reſolution on a matter of ſuch importance, in which his majeſty's 
only brother, the preſumptive heir of the crown, was concerned. Others maintained 
that it would be unjuſt to condemn people without any previous examination into the 
truth' of the charges exhibited againſt them ; and that before they proceeded to the veri- 
fication of the declaration, it was their duty to inſtitute a proceſs. againſt thoſe perſons 
who had followed the duke of Orleans, in order to know whether they had really com- 
mitted any crime againſt the ſtate. The matter was warmly diſcuſſed in the parlia- 
ment, and, on a diviſion, the votes appearing equal, on the twentieth of April, an 
arret de partage was publiſhed, importing that the court could not verify the declara- 
tion as required by the ae As becauſe there was not a RY of voices in its 


| favour. 


Richelieu, whoſe meaſures and whoſe. principles invariably tended to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of ee power, perſuaded the king to reſent the conduct of the parliament. 
« Your majeſty” —ſaid he to Lewis did not ſend your declaration to the parliament 
« that the magiſtrates might inſtitute a proceſs for the verification of a fact which every 
% body knows to be true. When they came to take leave of you before your departure 
4 for Orleans, you told them yourſelf all that is contained in your declaration. Your 
„fetter, ſent into the provinces, alſo mentions ſeveral enterprizes of the domeſtics of 
% your brother, which are evidently of a treaſonable nature. By a refuſal to verify 
« 2 declaration, founded on facts affirmed by yourſelf, the magiſtrates exprefs their doubts 
66 of your ſincerity, and conteſt the truth of your aſſertions.” | 


Lewis, chos zuſligstes by his miniſter, and ever © jealous of his authority, aſſembled an ex- 
traordiaary council at the Louvre, at which he ſummoned the princes of the blood, the dukes 
and peers, the mareſchals of France, the officers of the crown, and the principal council- 
lors of ſtate to attend; declared his diſcontent at the arr& de partage pronounced by 


the R "06 ns on the 1 conſequences that might reſult from 
thence. 
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thence. The keeper of the Gals, and ſome other members, inſiſted that the; parliament 
of Paris ought to make no more difficulty to verify the declaration than the other ſo- 
yereign courts ; and that thoſe tribunals being eſtabliſhed for the ſole purpoſe of admi- 
niſtering juſtice to individuals, had no right to take cognizance of enn with- 


out an expreſs commiſſion from his majeſty 3*. 


The council being unanimous in their 9 FI Lewis ordered the parliament to re- 
pair to the Louvre, on the thirteenth of May, oz foot, and the ſecretary to bring the 
regiſter in which the arret complained of was inſerted. The magiſtrates obeyed the 
ſummons, and haſtened to the palace, attended by vaſt crouds of people, who vented their 
execrations on the miniſter. Lewis received them on his throne, ſurrounded by the 
count of Soiſſons, cardinals la Valette, and Richelieu; the dukes of Nemours, An- 
gouleme, Longueville, Montmorenci, and Chevreuſe ; the mareſchals Crequi, Schom- 
berg; Saintluc ; and Effat. The magiſtrates were compelled to remain on their knees in the 

preſence of the king, who tore in pieces the arret de partage; and inſerted in its place. 
the arret of the 251 7 Some of the magiſtrates were 8 84 and others baniſhed. . 


The duke of G mean while, had left Beſangon, 04 retired to Nanci in | 1 
raine, whence he addreſſed a long letter to the king, in the form of a manifeſto againſt 
Richelieu. He ſent this letter to the parliament of Paris encloſed in another, in which 
he thus expreſſed himſel f. There is no man of ſenſe, who on conſidering the 
conduct of cardinal Richelieu cannot diſcover his intentions, and the extent of 
« his ambition. His only object in purſuing me with ſo much violence, and in ſeek- 
® ing to promote my deſtruction, is the advancement of his own pernicious deſigns ; 
« and, therefore, all the means I may employ in future for fruſtrating his attempts will 
« de juſt and lawful. ' But my birth engaging me to take a peculiar intereſt in what- 
« eyer concerns the welfare of the ſtate, and the ſervice of the king, I could never for- 
4 give myſelf, if, before I had recourſe to extraordinary means of defence which might 
« diſturb the tranquillity of the public, J omitted any meaſure capable of ſtopping, 
« without any ſuch commotion, the dangerous enterprizes of cardinal Richelieu, and of 
preventing the ruin of the king, my mother, and myſelf, as well as the total deſtrue- 
tion of the kingdom. I have therefore reſolved to make a laſt appeal to the good diſ- 
« poſition and good ſenſe of his majeſty ; conjuring him to recall me to his kingdom, 
« not to conſent to my oppreſſion, and to conſider what my mother and myſelf have to 


« fear from the cardinal.” 


In his letter to the king, Gaſton ny at - great Og and with —_ energy. 


: 32 Bernard Hiſtoire de Louis XIII. liy, xy,—Kiſtore du Miniſtere du Cardinal Richelien, 1631,—Mercurs 
rangois, 1631, ie | 
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on the tyrannical conduct of Richelieu, who rendered every thing ſubſervient to his own 
ambitious views. Aſter commenting on the manner in which that miniſter had ac. 
quired a degree of power equal to that formerly enjoyed by the mayors of the palace ; 
on his artiffces and his calumnies employed and propagated with a view to promote 
the deſtruction of the duke of Orleans ; the grand-prior of France ; mareſchal Ornano; 
Chalais ; and even his patroneſs, the queen-mother ; Gaſton thus concluded his letter : 
Nothing now remains to be ſaid, Sire, but to proteſt to you before God, that my an- 
% xiety to juſtify myſelf with regard to the atrocities imputed to me by the cardinal, 
„ my ardent zeal for the ſafety of your perſon, and that of the queen my mother; 
«« for the relief of your people, and the proſperity of the realm, are the only motives 
* which induced me to write this letter. Until you ſhall have provided for your ſafe. 
% ty and my own againſt the evil deſigns of the cardinal, permit me to retire to any 
te place you may pleaſe to appoint, ſo that I ſhall be exempt from the attacks of my 
4% mortal enemy. There I ſhall live without murmuring at my bad fortune, and with- 
out affording any ſubje& of complaint to your majeſty, for whom I ſhall ever pre- 
* ſerve inviolate the love and reſpect which I owe you. In this kind of exile, I ſhall 
« at leaſt find that repoſe, which I have been unable to meet with at your court, or 
t even in my own houſe; and will wait for a more favourable period, when I may hope 
« to experience, from your kindneſs, the ſame marks of fraternal tenderneſs which I 
« formerly received, and to ſerve your majeſty, and the kingdom, more effectually 
« than by my abſence. I ſhall not only bear my fate with patience, but with joy, ſo 
long as it is neceſſary to the ſafety of your perſon ; to the ſatisfaction of the queen, 
„ my mother; to the proſperity of your houſe ; and the welfare of the ſtate,” 


Lewis was ſo infatuated with Richelieu, that any reflection on the conduct of that 
miniſter he was induced to reſent as an inſult offered to himſelf. He anſwered his bro- 
ther's letter, which was couched in terms of moderation and reſpect, in a tone of im- 
periouſneſs, pride, and deciſion, that ſufficiently ſhowed his determination to ſacrifice 
the happineſs of his whole family to the caprice of his miniſter. It neither becomes 
you, nor your dependents” —faid the king to the duke of Orleans to cenſure my 
« actions, or thoſe of my miniſters. You have no power over them; but I have a 
« right to puniſh your ſeryants, when they do wrong. My couſin, cardinal Richelieu, 
* has ſerved me, on all occaſions, with equal courage and fidelity; his advice has been 
<« of ſuch advantage and utility to me, that I ought to teſtify. to the whole world my 
t perfect ſatisfaQtion at the ſignal ſervices he has rendered, and which he continues daily 
«© to render, to my perſon and the tate. I ſhould ill deſerve the ſurname of Juſt, if 1 
+ % forbore to acknowledge them, and if, far from repenting what I have done for him, 1 
« ſuffered any opportunity to eſcape of conferring freſh favours on him. My affairs can- 
4% not be in better hands. Know once for all, that J have a perfect confidence in him, 
and that he has never Gone any thing but by my expreſs command, and with the 3 
66 mo 
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« moſt fidelity: I ſhall 1 every thing that you may ſay or do, againſt a perſon ren- 
« dered dear to me by his ſervices, as ſaid and done againſt ma" 1 EE] 


In the month of July, Mary of Medicis preſented a requeſt to the parliament, * | 
which ſhe complained, that, without having committed any offence, either againſt the 
king or the ſtate, ſhe was detained a priſoner” at Compiẽgne, under a cloſe guard: ſhe ac- 
cuſed Richelieu of being the cauſe of all the diviſions which preyailed at court, and re- 
queſted that ſhe might be permitted to appear as proſecutrix againſt the cardinal and his 
adherents. Thus did this princeſs—who, during her adminiſtration, treated the parlia- 
ment of Paris with ſuch contempt, and rejected their remonſtrance by obſerving, that a 
company, whoſe functions were confined to the deciſion of cauſes between individuals, 5 
had no right to interfere in matters of ſtate—at length find herſelf reduced to the neceſ- 
fity of hecoming a ſupplicant, and of having recourſe to magiſtrates, who might have been | 
able to defend her againſt her perſecutor, if ſhe had not fet him the pernicious example | : p 
of ſtopping their mouths, and of ſubverting the beſt laws of the kingdom“. It was 
now too late to remedy this evil. The liberty of the parliament was ſo far deſtroyed by 
the imperious miniſter, that the magiſtrates did not dare to receive the letter from the 
duke of Orleans, nor to preſent the manifeſto of that prince to the king. Mary of 
Medicis did not expect they would venture farther for her: ſhe rather wrote for the 
purpoſe of rendering Richelieu more odious to the people, by the circulation of her let- 
ters and requeſts, than in the hope of being permitted to inſtitute a legal proceſs againſt 
him. We cannot but regard with abhorrence the ſtrange effects of that arbitrary power 
which could prevent the juſt complaints of a queen-dowager of France, and a preſump- 
tive heir to the crown, againft a prieſt who oppreſſed them, from being heard. The 
parliament, whoſe juſtice they implored, far from being at liberty to make the ſmalleſt 
remonſtrance in favour of the two firſt perſons in the kingdom, were conſtrained to re- 
giſter freſh declarations which attacked the honour and repuration of Mary and the duke 
of Orleans, merely to conceal the infamy of a miniſter, whoſe talents only ſerved to 
render his vices more deteſtable. 


There are Sion grounds for believing that Richelieu wiſhed to facilitate the means 
of Mary's eſcape from Compiẽgne; ſince he had removed her guards from the town, and 
diſtributed them in the avenues in the vicinity, that ſhe might not have them continu- 
ally before her eyes. Mary profited by this indulgence : in the night of the twenty- 
eighth of July ſhe left Compiégne, attended only by La Mazure, lieutenant of her 
guards, and took the road to Capelle, a frontier town in Picardy, where the ſon = 
of the marquis de Vardes, who was governor of the pong had engaged to receive ES 


1 Le Vaſfor, tom. vi. liv. xxx. p. 724, 725; 54 Hiſtoire du Miniſtcre du Cardinal Richelieu, 1631, 
Memoires pour ſervir à I Hiſtoire du meme. Mercure Frangois, 1631. . 
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her 3, The cardinal, ef her! intentions, ſent che old marquis to Capelle, who ſecured 
his ſon, and ſhut the gates of the town againſt the queen- mother. Nothing was more 


eaſy, at that time, than to intercept her flight, if ſuch had been the wiſh of the miniſ. 
ter; but the cardinal, who would derive greater advantage from her departure from the 
kingdom, than he could do from her confinement, was very glad to afford her an 
opportunity for the commiſſion of an error, which finally proved faral to that princeſs, 
Being refuſed admiſſion into Capelle, and not knowing any place of retreat within the 
kingdom, where ſhe could remain ſecure from the inſults of the inexorable Richelieu, 
-ſhe retired to Bruxelles, where ſhe was received with all poſſible honours. 


* 


It was no difficult matter for the cardinal to make his maſter believe that the retreat 
of Mary of Medicis was the conſequence of a premeditated ſcheme, formed in conjunc- 
tion with the Spaniards, without which, he affirmed, ſhe never would have venture 
to take refuge in their territories. The king was ſo firmly convinced of the truth of 

this affertion, that all his mother's proteſtations to the contrary were diſregarded ; and 
Richelieu, being the only perſon in whom Lewis confided, neon became abſolute 
; aſter of the government. | 


Tn the month of . the king held a bed of Juſtice at the 1 which 
was attended by the dukes of Montmorenci, Uſez, Retz, Ventadour, Crequi, and 
' Cheyreuſe ; marſechals Chatillon, Saint-Luc, D'Etrees, and D'Effiat ; and by ſeveral 
others of the nobility. After the uſual ceremonies on ſuch occaſions, they proceeded 
to the regiſtration of a declaration, which condemned, as traitors and diſturbers of the 
e peace, all perſons who had perſuaded the queen- mother and the duke of Orleans 
to leave the kingdom; and all ſuch as had accompanied, or ſhould follow them, or ei- 


ther of them, were likewiſe declared guilty of treaſon, and deprived of all their poſts, 


dignities, and employments : their fiefs holden of the crown were confiſcated and re- 
_ annexed to the royal demeſnes. In order to ſhow that the miniſter was determined to 
execute the declaration with the greateſt rigour, and to proſecute all the parties accuſ- 
ed without any diſtinction, the property and the dower of the queen- mother were im- 
mediately ſeized, although ſhe was not named in the declaration as one of. thoſe who 
were guilty of treaſon. 


While 12 thus diſhonored his mother. and 3 and a ted em of the 
means of ſubſiſtence, he continued to load the author of their diſgrace with an accu- 
mulation of honours and evans. His eſtate at Richelieu was erected into a duchy, 


"Re. 4 * 


35 Bernard, Hiſtoire de Louis XIII. liv. xv.—Vie du Cardinal de Richelieu, par Aubery, liv. iv. chap. 1.— 
— Memoires pour ſervir 3 VHiſtoire du meme.—Journal de Te, tom. eee Frangois, 1631.— 
Memorie recondite di Vittorio Siri, tom. vil p-. 333 334. ' 
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and thenceforth the havghty prieſt was diſtinguiſned by the appellation of the car dinaliti 


Juke, The king alſo beſtowed on him the FT EEE of Brittany, vacant by the death 
of mareſchal Wann 


” 4 


The party attached to the queen-mother and ths duke of Orleans was neither for- 
midable from its numbers nor the extent of its reſources. The ſeverity exerciſed againſt 
all who evinced a diſpoſition to eſpouſe their cauſe reſtrained many perſons from join- 
ing them, and Mary, of Medicis was unable to raiſe money on her Jewels, becauſe it 
was feared that the king would lay claim to them. The duke of Orleans, meanwhile, 
who had always maintained a correſpondence” with the duke of Lorraine, endeavoured -- 
to perſuade that prince to ſupport his party, and he ſo far prevailed as to induce him to 
levy troops for that purpoſe. Richelieu eagerly embraced this opportunity to declare 
war againſt him; and mareſchals La Force and Schomberg were ſent with an army 
into Lorraine, with orders to take ſeveral towns in the biſhopricks of Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun, which, it was pretended, had been uſurped by the duke. The king and his 
miniſter wiſhed to accompany the troops in perſon, but they thought it neceſſary firſt 
to enforce the execution of the declarations againſt the partiſans of the queen- mother. 
They were afraid that if that matter were left to the deciſion of the parliament the ma- | | 
giſtrates would not diſplay ſufficient warmth in ſeconding the "deſigns of the miniſter. = 
For this reaſon Richelieu eſtabliſhed a chamber of juſtice, to proceed with ed h ür 
Mary of Medicis, the duke of Orleans, and their adherents. 


The parliament at firſt refuſed to Wait the declaration concerning the efabliſhimche 
of this new chamber, unleſs all the members were taken from among themſelves ; my 
afterwards relaxed in their demands, and only required that they ſhould have the ap- 
pointment of the ſecretary and one other officer. But the cardinal, unwilling to afford 
an opportunity for abſolving, or deferring the condemnation of, thoſe perſons whoſe 
ruin he wiſhed to effect, engaged the king to eſtabliſh the chamber in queſtion, at the 
arfenal, by letters- patent, dated the twenty-third of September. It was compoſed only 
of two councillors of ſtate, ſix maſters of requeſts, and as many members of the grand 
council, The king afterwards eſtabliſhed another chamber, called* the chamber oe _ 
domain, to follow the court and execute Wen nene | : 


By this unuſual and e 8 the! py of the EY eee of the! 
kingdom was virtually annihilated. In order to prevent the abuſes which were expec- 
ted to reſult from theſe meaſures, the parliament convened all their members, and 
came to a reſolution to preſent a remonſtrance on the ſubje& to the king. In the 
mean time, the magiſtrates iſſued a prohibition to the new commiſſioners to act in virtue 
bol their commiſſion, and ordered a rigid enforcement of their own ſentences, They re- 
aſſembled on the tenth and twelfth of December; and publiſhed an arret confirmatory 
of the reſolutions HE? had already adopted. The king was no ſooner apprized of the 
Vor. IV. 24 conduct 
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conduct of the parliament, than he annulled their proceedings, by an arret of the coun- 
cil; and ordered all the magiſtrates, who had been concerned in the e to appear 


in his 1 before the expiration of a fortnight 30. 


i 


1 this time the king's 1 had ſeized all the towns in Lorraine to which 


Lewis had any pretenſions. The duke, unable to reſiſt ſo powerful an enemy, repair- 


ed to Metz, where the king and his miniſter then were, and experienced a reception 
apparently favourable. After ſome negociation the terms of a treaty were ſettled, and 

the treaty itſelf was ſigned at Vic, on the ſixth of January following. The duke of 

Lorraine engaged to give up all correſpondence, leagues and affociations which he might 

have entered into with any prince or ſtate, to the prejudice ' of the king, and of the 

"territories under his domination; as alſo to expel from his dominions all the king's ene- 

mies, and all ſuch of his ſubjects as had quitted the kingdom e e * 8 
and never, in future, to afford them any protection or retreat. | 


Though Richelieu s attention had been principally directed to thoſe internal fac- 
tions which threatened the deſtruction of his rorer, he had by no means neglected fo- 
reign affairs. By the intervention of the pope's nuncio and the Imperial and French 

ambaſſadors, an accommodation took place between the dukes of Mantua and Guaſ- 


talla. A general treaty was alſo concluded, after much negociation, on the fixth of April 


(2631) at Quieras ; of which the following were the principal articles. 


7 That the duke of Nevers ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of the duchies of Mantua 
*« and Monferrat, immediately after the concluſion of the treaty, excepting only ſuch 


« places as were to be ceded to the duke of Savoy, who ſhould enter on them as ſoon as 


« the. duke of Nevers ſhould have received his inveſtiture from the emperor : that all 
« the foreign troops ſhould begin to evacuate the duchy on the eighth of April, ſo that 
* on the twentieth of the ſame. month all the places which had been taken by the em- 
40 peror, the king of France, and the duke of Savoy, in the duchy of Mantua, the 
« territory of Venice, Monferrat, Piedmont and Savoy, ſhould be reſtored to their 


« reſpectiye lords, except Mantua, Porto, Canettro, Pignerol, Briqueras, Suza, and 


« Avigliano; and that as ſoon as the emperor ſhould have received intelligence of the 
% completion of the treaty, he ſhould grant the inveſtiture of the two duchies to the duke 
« of Mantua: that, immediately after, the baron Galeazzo ſhould withdraw the garriſon 
«+ from Mantua, and, on the ſame day, mareſchal Toiras ſhould reſtore Avigliano, Suza, 
% Briqueras, and Pignerol to the duke of Savoy: and, laftly, that all the towns and forts 
« in the Valteline een remain at the free e of the s _ | 
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_ The peace of Italy was reſtored by this treaty; but in a very ſhort time it was- di, 

covered that the contracting parties had only been actuated by a deſire of deceiving each 
other. Victor Amadeus had long evinced a diſpoſition to be reconciled to the French, 
who were in poſſeſſion of a conſiderable part of his dominions; and Mazarin, who was 
aware of this, had given him to underſtand that, in order to engage the French in hig 
intereſt, and to ſecure their confidence, it would be neceſſary to give the king of France 
ſome certain pledge of his good-will ; and he mentioned the ceſſion of Pignerol as an 


i 5 act which would not fail to gain him the favour of Lewis, and to ſecure him an ample 


compenſation. Richelieu was well- convinced of the advantage to be reaped by the 
crown from the poſſeſſion of this important poſt; but the grand difficulty conſiſted in 
retaining it without breaking the peace of Italy; a difficulty which could only be re- 
moved by obtaining the conſent of the duke of Savoy. As Richelieu had already a 
great eſteem for Mazarin, and as he knew alſo that he had ome influence over the duke s 
mind, he entruſted him with this negociation, which he conducted with infinite kill, 
and ſoon brought to a ſucceſsful termination. The duke of Savoy having agreed to 
leave Pignerol in poſſeſſion of the French, they ceded to him, in return, the diſtrict 
of the Canaſes, which was diſmembered an the _ of. r n oo the 2528 11 

| . e 1 | ; 


| The Spaniards and Taipei were W aſtoniſhed when they diſcovered the 
ſecret of this negociation ; but all their efforts and intrigues to ſecure Pignerol for them- 
ſelves were rendered abortive by the vigilance of the French. The duke of Mantua, 
meantime, was reduced to ſuch a diſtreſſed fituation, by the expences of the war which 
he was unable to ſupport, that he was obliged to allow the French to throw a ſtrong 
garriſon into the citadel of Caſal, left it ſhould be ſeized 1 g N in 7 
for the Conduct of the F rench wien regard to e e . 
: A. D. 1632.] In conſequence of the treaty of Vic, Marfal was- en to BE 
king, and the duke of Lorraine returned home with a full determination to break the 
treaty, which he had only ſigned through fear of loſing his dominions, on the firſt fas 
vourable opportunity. The duke of Orleans, immediately after his arrival at Nanciz 
had concluded his marriage with the princeſs Margaret, ſiſter to the duke, by the advice of 
Mary of Medicis, who now began to be fearful that the king would oblige his brother to 
eſpouſe Maria di Gonzaga. By the treaty of Vic, however, it was ſtipulated, that the duke 
of Orleans ſhould be ſeparated from his wife, and retire into the Low Countries, where the 
archducheſs, Iſabella, had offered him an aſylum. He there ſettled his plan of operations 
with the queen-mother, having previouſly received a promiſe of aſſiſtance from the king 
of Spain; from the dyke of Montmorenci, who was diſcontented with the court; and 
| from the duke of Lorraine, who promiſed to make an irruption into France, as ſoon as 
Gaſton ſhould enter that country. Richelieu was unacquainted with the connection 
. Eſtabliſhed with the duke of Montmorenci; but in order to fruſtrate the deſigns. of the 5 
Tes 2 | emperor . 
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ror and * king of Spain, the cardinal had ſo far engaged the king of Sweden and 


"The prince of Orange in his intereſt; that the malecontents received but little aſſiſtance 
from the houſe of Auſtria, ſufficiently engaged in defending itſelf againſt the attacks of 
thoſe illuſtrious warriours, in Germany and the Netherlands. Richelieu alfo took pro- 


per meaſures for preventing the duke of TE from OS his en incurſion 


an France. | 


"After Richelieu had wreaked nis vengeance on the mareſchal Marillae, whe had been 
jen! #449 for peculation, and was now condemned and executed in violation of all law and 
Juſtice, merely to gratify the revenge of a vindictive miniſter, he placed the king at the 
head of his troops, who, having diſplaced ſuch officers as were ſuſpected of attachment 
to Mary of Medicis, entered Lorraine with an army of five-and-twenty thouſand men, 
under the conduct of mareſchals La Force and D'Effiat. Lewis was ſucceſsful in every 


encounter; Pont- a- Mouſſon, Bar- le-Duc, and Saint Michel, opened their gates at his 


3 
*S - - 
- 


approach, and he extended his incurſions as far as Liverdun, in the vicinity of Nanci. 
The duke of Lorraine then ſent envoys to the king, with offers of ſubmiſſion, which 
Richelieu was induced to accept, from his apprehenſions with regard to the motions of the 


_ dukes of Orleans and IS, and a ny was guns of ee on the. twenty» 


1 81 of June. | ; 


It was Aipulated, hat hs — 80 ſhould e to the doky the. town nd caſtle if b Bar; 
the town and caſtle of Saint Michel; Pont-3-Mouflon ; and all the other places which 
he had taken from Charles ſince his entrance into his territories: that the duke ſhould 
ſequeſtrate i in the hands of the king, for a term of four years, the towns and caſtles of 
Stenai and Jametz, with all the artillery and ammunition contained therein, which, at 
the expiration of that term, ſhould be reſtored to Charles in the ſame ſtate: that the 
duke ſhould, for a valuable conſideration, cede to Lewis the town of Clermont in Ar- 


gonne, on which he had ſome claims: that, within the ſpace of a year, Charles ſhould 


do homage to the king for the duchy of Bar: that the duke ſhould religiouſly fulfil the 
five firſt articles of the treaty of Vic, of which the preſent treaty ſhould be deemed 2 


confirmation: that he ſhould join his arms to the king's, affiſt his majeſty in all the 


wars in which he might be engaged, and grant a free paſſage through his territories to 


8 the French troops whenever required ſo to do. The cardinal of Lorraine, the duke's 
brother, ſurrendered himſelf as a hoſtage until the final execution of the treaty. Charles 
immediately delivered up the places he had agreed to cede ; and Lewis returned to Paris, 


rb the movements of * duke of Orleans rendered his preſence AT 


Gaſton 45 eds publiſhed a „ in which he es n Riehelieu 
as a tyrant, an enemy to the king and royal family. He aſſumed the title of lieutenant- 
general to the king, for the purpoſe of redreſſing the abuſes and checking the violence 


of Richelieu; declaring that be had yy taken up arms that he might open the eyes 
| : of 
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of his majeſty, and vs to his comviddion how groſly he had been deceived by his miniſ- 
ter. He then entered France by Baſſigny, and threw himſelf into the province of Bur- 
gundy with about two thouſand men; but the preſence of Noailles, the king's lie u- 
tenant in that diſtrict, renten him from e any depredations. 


The king, immediately after his return to the 1 went to the parliament to pro- 
cure the verification of a declaration againſt the malecontents. All ſuch as ſhould af- 
ford any kind of aſſiſtance to his brother were declared rebels and traitors, and the magiſ- 
trates were ordered to proceed againſt them with the utmoſt rigour of the law. A term 
of ſix weeks was allowed to the duke of Orleans to return to his duty; and, in the 

mean time, two ſeparate armies, under the command of mareſchals La Force and Schom- 
berg, were ſent againſt him, from different quarters, for the purpoſe of ſurrounding him. 
But as it was deemed dangerous for ſubjec̃ts to attack the preſumptive heir to the throne, 
without being authorized by the preſence of: the king, Lewis took 4s reſolution of re- 
pairing to the army himſelf. | : 


Not one of the edonlinces; dun which the duke 80 Orleans paſſed, would declare: 
in his favour: the ſtates of Languedoc alone, at the inſtigation of the duke of Mont- 
morenci, eſpouſed his cauſe, placed themſelves under his protection, and engaged to ſup- 
ply him with money for the payment of his troops. Gaſton was to haye received a ſup- 
ply both of men and money from Spain; but the former never arrived, and the latter 
was fo trifling as to afford him but very little aſſiſtance. The court, too, having inter- 
cepted a conſiderable ſum, that was ſent him from Paris, the duke's party found them- 
ſelves deſtitute of | every neceflary, and wholly unable to reſiſt the royaliſts. But as the 
two armies had not yet effected a junction; as Schomberg, who had advanced to the vi- 
einity of Caſtelnaudari, had, as yet, only one thouſand foot, and twelve hundred horſe, 
with no artillery ; and as the duke had two thouſand infantry, three thouſand cavalry, 
a great number of volunteers, and three pieces of cannon, the duke of ML 
ee it adviſcable to profit by this are in order to attack the royal army. 


Having, e ee placed himſelf at the hook of the van, while 1 led on 
the main body, he advanced, with the counts of Moret, Rieux, and La Feuillade, to oy 
port a detachment which he had ſent to ſecure an advantageous poſt. The count of 
Moret was the firſt who attacked the cavalry of the royaliſts, which he threw into dif- 
order, The duke of Montmorenci, unwilling to ſee another monopolize the honour of 
the day, quitted bis poſt, galloped to the place of action, followed only by a; ſingle at- 
tendant, and, leaping over a ditch, ruſhed into the thickeſt of the fight, where, for- 
getting the duties of a general, he performed the functions of a private ſoldier. Some 
of the royal infantry, who had been hitherto concealed in the ditches, now ſtarted up, 


and en their Gs inade a dreadful hayock among the mT T he counts of 
| | M.oret, 


1 
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Moret, Rieux, and Feuillade, with ſeveral other officers, were killed; the duks of 
Montmorenci was ſeverely wounded, and his N being Killed ee a, he fell, and 


- was taken priſoner *. 


The capture of 3 in a moment . all Fe 3 of the take of Or- 
leans. As the party only found ſubſiſtence in Languedoc from the influence and autho- 
rity of the governor of the province, its ruin now appeared inevitable. The troops 
newly levied, diſbanded, and the conſternation became ſo general, that the duke's gen- 
d'armes refuſed to advance. Whole companies were ſeen flying different ways, with 
ſuch precipitation, that had Schomberg only ſent two hundred horſe after them, he might 
have taken the duke of Orleans, and all that were with him. But the mateſchal did 
not chuſe to purſue the preſumptive heir to the crown; content with having the 
duke of Montmorenci in his power, he gave the duke of Orleans time to retire to 
Bexiers, and to reflect on the expediency of concluding an e cot Og with his 


brother. 


- Gaſton was ſo much ee at a defeat he had ſuſtained,” that he immediate- 
ly diſpatched Chaudebonne to the king, with the moſt earneſt proteſtations of future fi- 
delity, and a requeſt that he would accede to the following terms That Montmoren- 


« cj ſhould be ſet at liberty, and be reſtored to the poſſeſſion of his poſts and property: 
_ © that the dukes of Elbeuf and Bellegarde, and all the other nobles who had followed 


« Mary of Medicis and Gaſton, ſhould likewiſe be reſtored to their governments and 
««/ eftates: that his majeſty ſhould cede to the duke of Orleans ſome fortified town, 
« where he might reſide in ſafety, with a reaſonable garriſon: that the king ſhould re- 
«+ ſtore to the duke of Lorraine the places which had been ſequeſtered in his hands: that 
« the eſtates and penſions of the queen-mother ſhould be reſtored to her, and that ſhe 
«ſhould be allowed to retire wherever ſhe pleaſed : that the king ſhould give his bro- 
«© ther a million of livres for the payment of the money he had borrowed: and that 
« Lewis, Who was already at Pont-Saint-Eſprit, ſhould advance no farther with his 
« army.” On theſe conditions, the duke offercd to renounce all e and alliances 


whatever that wore prejudicial to the king E300 


Bullion, direQtor-general of the finances, 450 the marquis des "Fas 4 mor of 
Montpellier, were ſent to negociate with Gaſton; and, aſter conſiderable difficulties 
on both ſides had been ſtarted and removed, a treaty was concluded and ſigned at Be- 
ziers, on the twenty-ninth of September, by which it was ſtipulated, that Monſieur 
mould ge Wis en in ee and 1 the e 8 ee that be 
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ſhould give the ſtrongeſt aflidravecs that he would never commit a Gaia fault in fu- 
ture, and abandon all kind of intrignes, as well in the kingdom as in the neighbour- | 
ing ſtates, and hold no farther commerce with the Spaniards, the duke of Lorraine, 
or the queen-mother, againſt the will of his majeſty : that he ſhould reſide in any place 
the king might pleaſe to appoint, and there live like a good ſubject and a true brother: 
that the vacant. poſts. in his houſhold, and particular that of chancellor, ſhould be filled 
by perſons agreeable to the king: that Puylaurens (chancellor to the duke) under pain 
of forfeiting the pardon now granted him, ſhould apprize his majeſty of all the nego- 
ciations which had been carried on with foreign powers, againſt the intereſt and 
welfare of the ſtate, and the authority of his principal miniſters: that the duke of 
Orleans ſhould command all his ſervants to reveal whatever they knew that was pre- 
judicial to the king, and that their diſcoveries ſnould be confirmed by an oath, if his 
majeſty required it. Gaſton, alſo engaged, by a ſecret article, to eem all the hing's mi- 
niſters, and particularly cardinal ne. en 5 and e his 80 Dare 
profeſſed to have ever admired. | | 


On theſs conditions, the 1 of which ſufficiently explains by whom * treaty was 
dictated, and is almoſt equally diſgraceful to the king and the duke, Gaſton was re- 
ſtored to the good graces of his brother. He was permitted to retire to Tours, or elſe to 
Champigni, a ſeat belonging to the ancient dukes of Montpenſier. The eſtates of 
all his attendants were reſtored, (except thoſe of the duke of Bellegarde ; the pteſi- 
dent le Coigneux; and Monſigot) and they were allowed either to accompany him to 
the place of his retreat, or to follow him thither, Gaſton then diſmiſſed his foreign troops, 
and pledged his plate to procure money for paying them. An interview between the 
two brothers was talked of; but it was deferred to another time. The duke of Orleans 
left n on the art % Ne and the king entries: that city, on the ſame day sl. 


The Guns of 11 Had been 1 Fo Corea to Peter and the : 
king, anxious to beſtow on them ſome public cenſure, for their attachment to the duke 
of Montmorenci, reſolved to preſide in perſon, © The keeper of the ſeals, having exag- - 
gerated the enormity of the rebellion, and exalted the goodneſs of the king, as ſignalized 
mm repeated exertions of clemency, the ſecretary. of ſtate read a declaration, by which 
his majeſty. reſtored the privileges of the province, and regulated the impoſts to be levi- 
ed in future in Languedoc. Aſter the diſſolution of the ftates, the king ſought to 
conciliate eſteem by the diſtribution, of honours and rewards. Urbain de Maille, mar- 
quis of Bredé, was made mareſchal of France, in the room of the marquis D'Effat, 
and was appointed governor of the town and citadel of Calais. La Force obtained the 
poſt of grand-maſter of the wardrobe: and mareſchal Schomberg—who died a few 


| ; | months 
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aback after bib preferment—was declared ſucceſſor to the duke of Mpc]; | in the 
„ e of „ e | | | 1 | | 


It has been ebene that ries when eh: had, on his arm, a Ach: brace- 
let, ſet with diamonds, and containing a portrait of Anne of Auſtria. Pompone de 
Bellie vre, afterwards firſt prefident of the parliament of Paris, but then intendant of 
the army under mareſchal Schomberg, having perceived it, moved by his friendſhip 
for the duke, determined, if poſſible, to avert the ill-confequences which he expected 
to reſult from ſuch a diſcovery. With this view, he approached the bed where Mont- 
morenci lay under pretence of examining him, preparatory to the inſtitution of a judi- 
cial proceſs, and diſengaged the portrait from the bracelet. But notwithſtanding the 
_ caution he exerted on this occaſion, he could not complete his purpoſe, without being 
obſerved by one of Richelieu's ſpies, who informed his maſter of the circumſtance. 
The cardinal did not fail to mention it to the king, with all the additions that were 

neceſſary to inflame the reſentment of the monarch ; whoſe jealouſy, being thus revived, 


7 rendered him inflexible to all the entreaties that were urged i in favour of Montmorenci. 


Richelieu had taken ſuch pains to perſuade the king that it was acelliey to make 
an example of the duke, that his fate became inevitable. He engaged that weak prince 
to appoint the parliament of Toulouſe for his judges, although his offence came pro- 
perly within the cognizance of the parliament of Paris. Chateauneuf, who had been 
page to the conſtable Montmorenci, father to the priſoner, and fix maſters of requeſts, 
accordingly, repaired to that city, (whither the court went from Beziers) in order to 
preſide at the trial. As Montmorenci had been taken in arms, the trial was ſhort, 
and he was declared guilty of treaſon, and ſentenced to die the death of à traitor. As 
ſoon as his ſentence was pronounced, the king ſent the count de Charlus to afk him for 
the inſignia of the order of the holy ghoſt, and the mareſchal's ſtaff, which the duke 
immediately ſurrendered: Charlus, on his return from the priſon, found the king play- 
ing at cheſs with Liancourt; and, after delivering a meſſage from Montmorenci ex- 
preflive of his remorſe for having offended his majeſty, he threw himſelf at his feet, 
and burſting into tears, moſt earneſtly implored his mercy. All Who were preſent at 

the time imitated the example of Charlus, and the king had the mortification to ſee, 
that the rigour he diſplayed on this occaſion was highly diſapproved by every perſon, 
except Richelieu and his dependants. He told the count that the duke had nothing to 
expect but the death he deſerved; and the only-favour' he could be prevailed on to 
_ grant was, that the place of execution ſhould be changed, and his eſtates not be 
_ confiſcated. . porn vr nahi on n the * . _ _ 3 was 


F | | 1 
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Lewis, on his return to Paris, 1 a letter from the duke of Orleans, written 
from Montereau- faut - Vonne, on the twelfth of November: it was a kind of manifeſto 
declaratory of Gaſton's reſolution to quit the kingdom a ſecond time. Having received 
information, at Tours, of the death of the duke of Montmorenci, he thought his ho- 
nour would not permit him to remain in France, and conceived himſelf lawfully diſ. 
charged from all the obligations he had contracted by the treaty of Beziers. Before 
the concluſion of that treaty he had proteſted to the king's commiſſioners, that if, not- 
_ withſtanding the poſitive aſſurances of his majeſty, any act of violence ſhould be exer- 
ciſed on Montmorenci, he ſhould "conſider it as a violation of the treaty, and would 
not obſerve any of its conditions. He had only ſubmitted ſo implicitly to the will of 
the king in the hope of ſaving the life of a nobleman whom he highly reſpected, and to 
whom he was under particular obligations. Such were the oſtenſible motives of Gaſ- 
ton's departure from the kingdom; the real cauſe of which was his marriage with the 
princeſs Margaret of Lorraine, which he knew Lewis would never pardon. His ma- 
jeſty anſwered his brother's letter, on the twenty- fifth of the ſame month; and the 
duke of Orleans retired into the Low-Countries, where he met with a moft cordial re- 


ception from the Infanta Iſabella. . 1 . i 


A. D. 1633.] The queen- mother, under a pretence of changing the air, had leſt 
Bruxelles and repaired to Ghent the day before her ſon's arrival in the Low- Countries, 
being diſcontented with Gaſton for having abandoned her intereſts in the treaty of 
Beziers. The duke followed her, but all his entreaties were inſufficient to prevail on 
her to return to Bruxelles; and all his endeavours to juſtify his own conduct, on the 
plea of neceſſity, proved fruitleſs and vain. Cardinal Richelieu artfully availed him- 
ſelf of this coolneſs between the mother and fon, to promote the ruin of them both. 


The death of the gallant Guſtavus, king of Sweden, who expired in the moment of vic- 
tory at the battle of Lutzen, had a ſenſible effect on the affairs of Europe. The cardinal, 
at an extraordinary council, aſſembled on the occaſion, reprefented that the firſt ob- 
ject, at this conj uncture, was to amaſs money at any rate, fo as to promote the con- 
tinuation of the war in Germany and the Netherlands, without, however, declaring 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria, and on condition that the princes who ſhould thus be ſup- 
plied with money ſhould neither conclude a peace, nor truce, without the conſent of 
France: but that ſhould it be found impoſſible to carry on the war, the French ought _ 
certainly in that caſe to become a party in the general accommodation: that it was even 
worthy of conſideration whether the king ought not rather to come to an open rupture 
with the houſe of Auſtria, and j join the Proteftants of Germany and the ſtates- general 
of the United-Provinces, than to ſubject himſelf to the danger of having a peace or 
truce concluded without being comprized in it himſelf: that if a peace were concluded 
in Germany, or a4ruce in the Netherlands, France would have to ſuſtain, alone and 
unſupported, a defenſive war that would inevitably be carried into the heart of the 
Vor. IV. KT 1 kingdom, 
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kingdom, and in which the party of Monſieur and the queen-mother would become as 
powerful as it was then feeble : that, on the other hand, if Lewis ſhould begin the war, 
every body would believe that it had been undertaken without neceſſity, and with a view 
to favour the enemies of the Catholic faith: that, therefore, if it ſhould be decmed expe- 
dient to form an alliance with the Proteſtants of Germany, it muſt only be on the fol- 
lowing conditions that they ſhould maintain the Catholic religion wherever it was 
then eſtabliſhed ; that they ſhould ſequeſtrate in the hands of his majeſty all the places 
they held on the French fide of the Rhine, together with the principal towns of the 
Palatinate, and all the towns and forts in their poſſeſſion in Alſace and the biſhoprick of 
Straſburgh; that they ſhould aſſiſt Lewis in the reduction of Philipſbourg and Briſſac, 
and bind themſelves not to fign any treaty or truce without his conſent :—that the ſame 
terms ſhould be exacted from the flates-general ; with regard to the maintenance of the 
Catholic religion in the conquered towns ; and that they ſhould be farther required to 
cede all the maritime towns that might be reduced by the combined forces to France ©. 


The advantages to be derived from this line of conduct Richelieu maintained to be 
theſe :—that without drawing the ſword, the king would extend the limits of his do- 
minions to the banks of the Rhine : that, by the means of thoſe towns, for the ſurren- 
der of which he would ſtipulate, he would ſecure an entrance into the territory of Strat- 
burgh, into Franche-Comte and the duchy of Luxemburgh ; and that he would fo con- 
fine the duke of Lorraine on all fides, that he would, in future, be unable to under- 
take any thing prejudicial to his intereſt. The cardinal admitted the neceſſity of keep- 
ing a greater army in pay than before, but, he obſerved, that the confiſcated dower of 
the queen-mother, and the appanage of the duke of Orleans, WONG more than ſuffice to 
ws th the additional expence thereby to be e | 


The advice of Richelieu, who; at this period, appears to > hard been abſolute alle 
of the kingdom, was unanimouſly adopted by the council; and ambaſſadors extraordi- 
nary were accordingly diſpatched to the different courts, in order to enforce the execu- 
tion of his plan. But previous to the commencement of his operations, he was par- 
ticularly anxious to draw the duke of Orleans and his mother from the Spaniſh domi- | 
nions, convinced that, during a war, they might eſſentially ſerve the enemy, by excit- | 
ing ſome commotions in the kingdom ; and in the event of a general peace, the emperor 

and the king of Spain would have an undoubted right to ſtipulate favourable terms 
for the illuſtrious fugitives who had placed themſclyes under their protection, ſince | 
Lewis himſelf would inſiſt on EE a oy: in every treaty, thoogh not openly at 
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war with the houſe of Auſtria. All his efforts, however, for inducing them to with- 
draw themſelves from the only aſylum in which they could remain with ſecurity, prov- 
ed abortive; and his diſappointment was ſufficiently evinced by his ſevere treatment of 
the friends and adherents of Mary and her ſon, whom he perſecuted with unrelenting 
cruelty, ſacrificing honour, equity and juſtice, to the gratification of his revenge. 


Complaints were now preferred againſt the duke of Lorraine, who, it was pretended, 
had been guilty of repeated infractions of the treaty of Liverdun. It was ſaid, that the 
duke levied troops, which he immediately diſbanded on the frontiers, that they might 
enter into the ſervice of the emperor or the king of Spain, Lewis ſent Guron to re- 
proach him with his conduct, and to demand ſatisfaction; but the duke having avoided 
an interview-with the French envoy, was treated, by the king, as a rebel, and his duchy 
of Bar was confiſcated to the crown, by an arret of the thirtieth of A. 


The opportunity foo reducing the duchy of Lorraine was too tempting to be ſuffered | 
to eſcape ; and Richelieu, ever intent on the aggrandizement of the kingdom, at once 
flattering to his ambition, and conſonant to his intereſt, eagerly perſuaded the king to 
ſeize it. The ſupplications of the duke for averting the threatened invaſion were dif- 
regarded ; the French army advanced with rapidity, unchecked by oppoſition, and, on 
the twenty-eighth of Auguſt, hoiſted their triumphant banners on the walls of Pont-i- 
Mouſſon. Thither repaired the cardinal of Lorraine, brother to the duke, who of- 
fered to ſurrender to Lewis the towns of Saverne, Dachſtein, and la Mothe, together 
with the perſon of the princeſs Margaret, conſort to the duke of Orleans. The king, 
accepted, with alacrity, the offer of the princeſs. - But; inſtead of the places mentioned 
by the cardinal, he required the ceſſion of Nanci, the capital of Lorraine. Convinced, 
by this requeſt, that the deſtruction of their houſe was the object of Lewis, the duke of 
Lorraine and his brother immediately ſent their ſiſter to Thionville, a town OE 


to the Spaniards. 


hs +8 expreſſed the greateſt diſpleaſure, on the reception of this intelligence, and if- 
ſued orders for immediately beſieging Nanci in form. Unprepared for reſiſtance, and on 
the point of loſing a place on which the preſervation of his dominions depended, the duke 
was conſtrained to ſue for peace, and to accede to ſuch terms as his enemy-choſe to impoſe. 
On the ſixth of September a treaty was ſigned, by which he engaged, within the ſpace 
of three days, to ſurrender his capital to the king, who might place in it ſuch a garriſon 
as he ſhould think expedient, and retain poſſeſſion of it, until the duke's good: con- 
duct, or the peace of Germany, ſhould convince his majeſty that he had nothing to fear 
from him. He farther conſented that the marriage of the princeſs Margaret ſhould be declar- 
ed null; and that, within a fortnight, ſhe ſhould be ſurrendered to the king, who conſent- 
ed that ſhe ſhould remain at Nanci, in order to facilitate the inveſtigation of that af- 
fair. After the ratification of the treaty, Lewis returned to Paris. The queen- mo- 
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ther and the duke of Orleans himſelf made Tone overtures, towards the end of this year, 
for an accommodation with the king, but the extreme arrogance, and revengeful ſpirit 
of the cardinal, who infiſted on the ſacrifice of all whoſe ſervices to Mary and her ſon 
Had 5 them odious to him, prevented a reconciliation from taking place. 


A. D. 1634.] The duke of Lorraine having negleCted to comply with the ſtipula- 
tions of the laſt treaty, by delivering up his ſiſter to the king of France, it was reſolved 
by Lewis and his miniſter to proceed to a formal declaration of the nullity of the mar- 
riage of Gaſton with the princeſs Margaret, on the ridiculous plea that the duke of Lor- 
raine had carried off the duke of Orleans. The parliament required time for reflec- 
Tz tion, on a matter which to them appeared of the utmoſt importance, but the arbitrary 
' principles of Richelieu could ill brook oppoſition or delay, and the preſence of the 
king, whoſe mandate by this time was law, removing every obſtacle, the neceſſary 
edict was pronounced and regiſtered on the eighteenth of April “. 


The duke of Lorraine, meanwhile, that he might be at liberty to act againſt a mo- 
narch, who had injured him ſo effentially, without riſking the loſs of the ſmall terri- 
tory that remained in his poſſeſſion, had reſigned, on the nineteenth of January, all 
his dominions to his brother, Nicholas Francis, cardinal of Lorraine: after which he 
retired into W ns with 54. hundred horſe and two thouſand foot, and joined the 


4: rr army. | | ; 


The firſt thing required of the new duke, by the court of France, without, 
however, either approving or difapproving the abdication of his brother, was a declara- 
tion of the invalidity of his ſiſter's marriage: it was likewiſe inſiſted that he ſhould de- 
hver up all deeds relating to that tranſaction; name the prieſt who had performed the 
ceremony, and the perſons who had been preſent at the ſame. The miniſters delivered 
to Contriflin, the duke's envoy, a lift of all the articles to which they required an an- 
ſwer, but Richelieu was extremely enraged on receiving information, that the duke, 
-aſter examining all the notaries in Nanci, had neither been able to diſcover any mi- 
nutes of the contract of marriage; nor the diſpenſation which had been granted with 
regard to the publication of the banns; that the names of the witneſſes were not known, 
and that the monk who performed the ceremony had ſince left the country. Riche- 
lieu obſerved, on the occaſion, that the duke of Lorraine wiſhed to follow the example 
of his brother; that though hitherto his friend he would thenceforth prove himſelf his 
greateſt enemy; and that as to the marriage, the king would ſoon con vince him of the 
extent of his TE. 


EE 21 Mercure Frangois, 1634.—Memorie recondite 4 Vittorio Siri, tom. vil, p. wc e-. 1 1 vü. 
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Richelieu- s reſentment againſt. the duke was farther encreaſed, when he learned, 
that, inſtead ef marrying his niece as he had expected, he had eſpouſed his couſin, 
Claude of Lorraine, ſiſter to his brother's wife. Francis had been induced to accelerate 
the concluſion of his marriage, through, fear that mareſchal de la Force, who was in 
the neighbourhood with the French army, would feize the two princeſſes, and convey 
them into France, that Lewis might avail himſelf of the claims which it was pretend- 
ed they had on the duehy of Lorraine, to the excluſion of the princes of that houſe. 
In fact, the marefchal was no fooner apprized of the marriage, than he inveſted: Lunes 
ville, ſeized the whole party, and carried them to N anct. 


Duke Fe 3 diſpatched an envoy to the court of France, to com- 
plain of the violence offered to his perſon, to require that he and the princeſſes might 
be immediately ſet at liberty; and to expreſs his willingneſs to fulfil and confirm all the 
treaties which his brother had concluded with Lewis. But, far from complying with 
theſe reaſonable requeſts, he was told that, as he had betrayed the ſame diſpoſition as 
his brother, the king found himſelf obliged, in his own defence, to ſeize the reſt of his 


dominions. 


Meanwhile mareſchal de Ia Force laid ſiege to Le Mothe, the only place of ſtrength; 
except Biche, of which the duke of Lorraine ſtill retained poſſeſſion. Duke Charles; 
who was in Alſace with the imperial army, marched to its relief with a conſiderable 

body of troops; but having been intercepted and defeated by the Rhingrave Otho, who- 
commanded the Swediſh army, it was with difficulty he could effect his —_ with the 
ſcattered remnant of his troops, into F ranghe-Comts 


As cardinal Richelicu continued to preßt che concluſion of the proceſs he had cauſ£ 
ed to be inſtituted againſt Charles of Lorraine, duke Francis and his conſort, they 
deemed it prudent to quit the country; and, watching an opportunity of eſcaping from 
Nanci, they fled to Beſangon, and from thence to Florence. It was then that Riche- 
lieu firſt mentioned his project of re- annexing the duchy of Lorraine to the crown, 
under pretext that having been formerly a fief holden of the counts of Champagne, 
whoſe territories had long been in PIE of the kings of France, it ought, of STING. 
to follow the cou My 


Lewis, 1 1 at the evaſion of the princeſs Claude, whom he wiſhed'to ſeparate from 
her huſband, earneſtly ſolicited the ducheſs Nicole, conſort to Charles (who had re 
mained at Nanci) to repair to France. She accordingly arrived in-the month-of April, 
and was received with great diſtinction at Fontainebleau, where the court then reſided: 
Fearful, howe ver, that ſne might be betrayed into ſome engagement hoſtile to the in- 
tereſts of her houſe, ſhe had, previous to her departure from Nanci, entered up a for- 
mal groteſt, in. which ſhe declared, that, unable to. refuſe obedience to. the. orders of the- 
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king, who enjoined her to repair to Paris, any thing ſhe might there do contrary to 
the intereſts of the houſe of Lorraine ſhould be deemed null and invalid, as having been 
extorted from her againſt her will. 


The duke of Lorraine, meantime, . having publiſhed an edict in his dominions, for- 
bidding his ſubjects to obey the French, whom he repreſented as uſurpers and tyrants, 
the king ordered the parliament of Paris to proceed againſt him: Charles was accord- 
ingly ſummoned to appear before the court. During theſe tranſactions the mareſchal 
de la Force reduced the caſtle of Biche, and the town of La Mothe, which capitulated 
on the twenty-eighth of July. The parliament then proceeding to confiſcate the 
duchy of Bar, the cardinal ordered the arret to be executed with the utmoſt rigour. He 
eſtabliſhed a chamber of juſtice at Nanci, which adjudged to the king a number of places 
in Lorraine, which, they pretended, had been alienated from the territory of the three 
biſhopricks. He alſo cauſed the reſt of the country to be ſeized in order to defray the 
expences of the war; and compelled the clergy, nobility, and people to take an oath 
of fidelity to the king of France. The miniſter talked of Lorraine as a part of the 
kingdom, which had been formerly detached from the reſt by uſurpation and violence, 
and which therefore it was juſt to re-annex to the crown: and, in order to deprive the 
inhabitants of all opportunity of revolt * . part of the fortified towns in that 
duchy were diſmantled, 


During theſe tranſactions, Mary of Medicis, diſguſted with the conduct of the duke 
of Orleans, and mortified at the inattention of the marquis D*Aytoure, governor of 
the Low-Countries, determined to court an- accommodation with her ſon, and even 
with his miniſter. For this purpoſe ſhe reſolved to diſpatch Rebours de Laleu to Paris, 
with three letters, one for the king, a ſecond for the cardinal, and the third for Bou- 
thillier, ſecretary of ſtate. They all contained aſſurances of her diſpoſition to do what- 
ever the king ſhould require of her, and particularly to be reconciled to the cardinal, 
in order to obtain permiſſion to return to court. Nothing could be more ſubmiſſive 
than the queen-mother's letter to the cardinal, nor better calculated to make an im- 
preſſion on him, had he been ſuſceptible of feeling, honour, or gratitude. The fol- 
lowing is a ſpecimen of the ſtyle in which the widow of Henry the Great condeſcend- 
ed to addreſs an ungrateful and implacable domeſtic: . Coufin, the Sieur Bouthillier 
having informed me from you that my diſpleaſure affected you moſt ſenſibly, and 
that, regretting to ſee me ſo long deprived of the honour of viſiting the king, it 
would give you the greateſt ſatisfaction to employ your power for procuring me 
that happineſs, I thought it neceſſary to teſtify to you, by means of the Sicur Laleu, 
« whom I have ſent to the king, the pleaſure I derive from theſe expreſſions of your 


good will towards me. Place your confidence in him, and believe mes couſin, 
4 moſt truly your's, &c.” - 


Laleu, 
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Laleu was charged to tell the king, that the Sieurs 7 and Jacquelot, havivg in- 
formed the queen- mother that his majeſty could not be perſuaded that ſhe loved him 
unleſs ſhe alſo loved the cardinal, he had orders to aſſure his majeſty that that princeſs 
would, from reſpect for the king her ſon, love the cardinal, and diſmiſs from her mind all 
reſentment. for his paſt conduct towards her. Mary of Medicis only addreſſed herſelf 
to the king, from a regard to decency; it was before the miniſter that ihe humbled her- 
ſelf; it was he whom ſhe regarded as the abſolute maſter of dean's Hs as the ſovereign 


arbiter of her peace and bappinels. 


The ode of Richelieu, on this occaſion, betrayed a total want of that humanity 
of ſoul, that meekneſs of ſpirit, that forgiveneſs and forbearance, which invariably mark 
the true chriſtian. * Pride, arrogance, and revenge muſt excite deteſtation wherever 
they are found; but when ſuffered to diſgrace the character of a miniſter of religion they 
become doubly odious, extort a double portion of abhorrence, and rouſe thoſe ſtrong 
ſentiments of diſguſt, which time, far from effacing, only tends to ſtrengthen and per- 
petuate. The difficulties which Laleu experienced in procuring an audience of the 
king, gave him juſt grounds for believing that the cardinal would prevent the accom- 
modation from taking place. A council was called, at which, at the inſtigation of the 
miniſter, it was reſolved to require, as an indiſpenſable preliminary, that the queen- 
mother ſhould deliver up three of her domeſtics, Father Chanteloube ; the Abbot of 
Saint-Germain; and the viſcount Fabroni, a Florentine. When Richelieu had ſuf- 
ficiently perſuaded the king to adhere to this reſolution, Laleu was ſent for to Ruel, 
where he was much ſurprized at finding no one but the cardinal : Richelieu, however, 
treated him with great honour, obſerving that the reſpect he entertained for the perſon 
who ſent him would induce him to ſhew him every mark of attention. But his an- £S 
ſwer to the ſolicitations of Laleu ſufficiently betrayed the ſource whence this compli- IT 
ment flowed. ' In vain did Mary of Medicis renew her proteſtations in the moſt ham. _ 
ble terms, in vain did ſhe offer to ſend her confeſſor to court to convince the king of 
the ſincerity of her profeſſions ; ſhe was told that her propoſals could not be liſtened to: 
unleſs ſhe would pledge her word to deliver up the three perſons whom the king had 
. demanded of her. Laleu was compelled to return to the Low-Countries with this diſ- 
| couraging pe, which deprived the queen - mother of all hopes of again ſeeing her ſon. 


Puy laurens beheld with ſecret ſatisfaction the inutility of Mary's ſubmiſſion, which 
gave him the greater pleaſure as he hoped to ſucceed in the private accommodation of 

his maſter, whom the king and his miniſter moſt earneſtly wiſhed to recall. They . 

cauſed the moſt pompous promiſes to be made to Monſieur and his favourite, in order to N 
draw them to France; but Gaſton raiſed a new obſtacle to his reconciliation by pro- 
curing a ſolemn ratification of his marriage, in the Netherlands. To this he was in- 
duced by a report that was ſpread, that the cardinal, diſappointed in bis hopes of marry- 
ing his niece to duke Francis! of Lorraine, was only anxious to obtain the diſſolu- 
® tion: 
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tion of the marriage of the duke of Orleans, in order to reduce that prince to the neceſ- 
ſity of eſpouſing la Combalet. But the princeſs of Phalſbourg took care to prevent a 
meaſure ſo highly prejudicial to the honour of her ſiſter Margaret. She engaged the 
duke of Orleans to conſult the univerſity of Louvain on the validity of his marriage ; 
which being eſtabliſhed, he had it confirmed by the e of Malines, in the pre- 
ſence of ſeven witneſſes. 


Richelieu, however, having intercepted Gaſton's ratification of a treaty with Spain, 
became fearful that the connections of that prince with the enemies of the kingdom 
might ſoon become ſo cloſe as not to be eaſily diſſolved. This circumſtance induced 
him to overlook ſome obſtacles to a reconciliation which, at another time, he would, 
probably have deemed inſurmountable, and a formal negociation was opened. The 
chief difficulty that retarded its concluſion conſiſted in the diſpoſal of Madame, whom 
the king wiſhed: his brother to deliver into his hands: he alſo required that Gaſton 
ſhould conſent to ſubmit the validity of his marriage to the deciſion of commiſſioners 
to be appointed by the pope : requiſitions which decency ſhould have forbidden to urge, 
and honour, to grant. When Gaſton's refuſal was delivered in to the council, Riche- 
lieu made the following ſtrange obſervation “ I ſee only two modes of preſerving the 
e king from the evil deſigns of Monſieur ; one depends on the bleſſing of Heaven, and 
e the other on the prudence of his majeſty. The firſt is the birth of a dauphin, which, 

« by depriving Monſieur of the hopes of ſucceeding to the throne, will make him loſe 
the deſire of ſeeing it ſoon vacant. The ſecond expedient conſiſts in a cloſe con- 
« neCtion between thoſe perſons on whoſe fidelity the king can rely *.“ 


Though the negociation was ſuſpended for a time, an incident ſoon occurred 
which accelerated its concluſion. This was an attempt made upon the perſon of Puy- 
laurens, who was attacked and wounded by ſome perſons unknown, as he was aſcending 
the ſteps of the palace at Bruxelles. The duke of Orleans made a great noiſe on the 
occaſion, as he aſcribed the attempt to the duke of Elbeuf, or ſome of the attendants of 
the queen-mother. Others were of opinion, that the Spaniards, apprized of the negociation 
carrying on between Puylaurens and Richelieu, on the ſubje& of Monſieur's return, 
wiſhed to put a ſtop to it by the aſſaſſiuation of the perſon who had firſt ſet it on foot. 
Puylautens, alarmed at tlie attempt, no longer thought his life in ſafety at Bruxelles, 
and therefore urged the duke of Orleans to conclude his accommodation with the king. 
That prince conſented to do whatever his favourite required, who, on his part, paid no 
regard to the honour of his maſter. The treaty was accordingly concluded, and ſigned 
6 the Days at Eſcouan, on the firſt of October. i 
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The principal articles were theſe that, in the affair of the duke's marriage, both 
Lewis and Gaſton ſhould ſubmit to the uſual mode of deciſion in ſimilar caſes, the king 


permitting his brother to ſatisfy his conſcience. on the ſubject in the uſual way: that, 


in caſe the marriage ſhould be diſſolved, Monſieur promiſed the king not to marry with-- 
out his conſent; as the king, on his part, engaged to impoſe no reftraint on his brother, 
in that particular: that, wherever the duke ſhould, with the king's permiſſion, eſta- 
bliſh his reſidence, he promiſed to live as a true brother and a faithful ſubject, and to 
maintain no correſpondence, offenſive to his majeſty: that the king ſhould grant an 
amneſty for him and his domeſtics, excepting Vieuville, Cogneux, Monſigot, Vieuxpont- 
and ſome others: that all the eſtates, appannages, and penſions of Monſieur | ſhould be 
reſtored ; and that the king ſhould give him, immediately after his return, four hundred. 
thouſand livres for the payment of his debts at Bruxelles and elſewhere, and one hun- 
dred thouſand crowns for the re-eſtabliſhment of his houſhold: it was alſo ſtipulated that 
Lewis ſhould give his. brother TIEN of. EY in No of 2 of the 9550 
ane and the e | | | | 


| Theſe terms were 4 wabbats to Moubear; on with cre condi hat he ſhould * 


clare his acceptance of them in a fortnight, and return to France before the expiration. 


of three weeks. The government of the Bourbonnois was given to Puylaurens, with 


a promiſe of the dignity of a duke and peer, and the hand 9920 a near F relation of Nichelien „ 


| who 9 5 to en yore eng 55 aſter his return *. 


- The duke of G ad his 8 almoſt 4 walls 9 at - the eoncliticer of 


a treaty which they deemed advantageous to themſelves, immediately began to deviſe 


proper meaſures for effecting their eſcape from tlie Netherlands, where they expected to 


be topped by the Spaniards. They watched their opportunity when the marquis 


D*Aytone was abſent from Bruxelles, and left that city, on the morning of the eighth: 


of October, under pretence of taking the amuſement of the chaſe. Monſieur did not 
take leave of a ſingle friend, not even of his wife, whom he afterwards recommended, 
by letter, to the care of Mary of Medicis. He proceeded with the utmoſt expedition to 
Capelle, and, ſrom thence, to ante -en-Laye, where he was cee re- 
ceived by the king. - | . 


Soon after-the return of Monſieur, Richelieu, anxious to procure the diſſolution of 


his marriage, ſent ſeveral eceleſiaſtics to excite religious ſcruples in his mind; but the 
officious prieſts met with the repulſe they merited ; and Gaſton, though generally waver- 
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Vor. . 5 8 1 pretended 


44645. 
6 gu aullity of my marriage '—ſaid the prince“ is founded on'a ſentence of 
« the parliament, which declares that the princes of the houſe of Lorraine ſeduced and 
% compelled me to eſpouſe their ſiſter, the ' princeſs Margaret. If that 'deelaration be 
« falſe, my marriage is valid and lawful. Now I declare to you that thoſe gentlemen 
intended that their ſiſter ſhould take the veil, and they only gave her to me becauſe 
« they could not reſiſt my urgent and repeated ſolicitations, influenced by the high 
« efteem I entertained for her merit and virtue. If then any ſeduction and violence 
« were employed, it muſt have been on my ſide. If the king abſolutely. command me 
« to live ſeparated from my lawful wife, I will obey his majeſty; but I never will take 
another ſo long as ſhe lives, nor will I ever ee to The! diflolution 850 2 mo 
« which I . lawfully . 8 | Snort nerd wth 67 
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To avoid the perſecutions of the court on this ſubjea, Gaſton red wich his fa- 
vourite to Blois; where he ſoon found reaſon to complain of Richelieu's negle& to 
fulfil the promiſes he had made to Puylaurens. The miniſter, fearful of exciting ſome 
freſh commotions, informed his royal highneſs that Puylaurens might repair to Paris 
whenever he choſe for the purpoſe of celebrating his marriage with the ſecond daughter 
of the baron of Pont-Chateau. The duke of Valette was to marry: the eldeſt ſiſter 
the ſame day; and the count of Guiche, ſon to the count of: Grammont, was alſo to eſ- 
pouſe Mademoiſelle du Pleſſis-Chivrai, another relation of the cardinal's. Fhe duke 
of Orleans accompanied his favourite to the capital, and Richelieu conducted them both 
to Saint-Germain, that the affair might be finiſhed in the preſence of the king. The 
three contracts of marriage were ſigned, and the ceremony of the betrothal performed at 
the Louvre on the twenty - ſixth of November: the next day, the king's declaration, in 
favour of Puylaurens and others who had followed the duke of Orleans into the Ne- 
therlands, was regiſtered in the parliament of Paris; and the nuptials were celebrated, on 
the twenty-eighth, with great pomp, at the Arſenal. . The lordſhip of Aiguillon, pur- 
chaſed, for fix hundred thouſand livres, of Maria di Gonzaga, who inherited. it in right 
of her mother, from the late duke of Mayenne, was erected into a duchy, under the 
title of Puylaurens, and given to the favourite of Gaſton. ” On the ſeventh of Decem- 
ber the new duke took his ſeat in the e _ Monficur returned to Blois ſome- 
vn leſs diſeontented than before. 1 

A. D. 1635.} The commencement of this year was diſtinguiſhed by an eſtabliſſi- 
ment that will render the memory of Richelieu, as a friend to the cultivation of ſcience, 
reſpected, long after his political talents, and his private vices, ſhall have been con- 
figned to oblivion. This was the eſtabliſhment of the French Academy, by an edit 
which the cardinal obtained from the king in favour of certain literary men, who had, 


- for ſome time, aſſembled in private, actuated by a laudable deſire of purifying and per- 


ſecting the French language; which has, by the ſucceſs attending this inſtitution, be- 
a : : | _ 


of 
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come an object of ſtudy to all the European nations, and been rendered almoſt as uni- 
verſal as the Latin me was in = time on 1 af IT Fab 
But while the cardinal 3 Fe 8 of his renown, hs the ene of 
| ſcientific purſuits, and extended the bounds of his authority by the deſtruction of his do- 
meſtic enemies, he was alarmed by the progreſs of the foreign foes of France, and the 
returning proſperity of the houſe of | Auſtria, At Nordlingen the victories: of Guſtavus 
had been effaced by the total defeat of the Swedes; and the Imperialiſts beheld twenty 
thouſand of their adverſaries lifeleſs on the field. The policy of Richelieu revived 
their fainting courage with liberal and conſtant pecuniary - ſupplies; but, at the fame 
time, he had ſtipulated for the'imineliate poſſeſſion of Philipſburgh and Spires, in Ger- | 
many ; and the ceſſion of aeg on the frojitices of Lovrainey as ION as he OO de- 
elne war'againſt Spain. e ee e en eee, e, en, BEA 7+) 0 


Lewis had vitherto been allowed to reap the advantages of war without ſubjecting 
his country to any of its calamities; but the ſituation of his allies gave the French no far- 
ther pretext for delay, and every thing ſeemed to indicate the approach of an open rup- 
ture with the houfe of Auſtria. "After the reduction of Philipſburgh by the forces of 
the emperor, the cardinal concluded a treaty with the United-Provinces- of. Holland 44; 
On the intelligence of this hoſtile negociation, the court of Spain determined, by ac- 
tivity and vigour, to anticipate the deſigus of her enemies, and all her operations were 
inſpirited by the perſonal enmity which the Conde duke of Olivarez bore to the French 
miniſter. The Spaniards attacked with vigour and ſucceſs the country of Treves, ſur- 
prized the capital; and ſeized the elector, who had acceded to the league with France. 
This bold and ſucceſsful enterprize was reſented by an open declaration of war, on the 
part of Lewis. The mareſehals Chatillon and Brees received orders to march to the 
ſupport of the prince of Orange, then in the neighbourhood of Meftricht ; on their 
Toad, they encountered the forces of Spain, commanded by prince Thomas of Savoy, 
and drove them from their fortified camp at Avein, after killing fifteen hundred, mak- 
ing three thouſand priſoner,” and taking all their baggage and artillery. Animated by 
ſucceſs, and joined by the prince of Orange, they forced open the gates of Tirlemont, 
and inveſted Louvain; but the diſtentions of the commanders compelled them to aban- 
don this enterprize with diſgrace ; and an army which threatened to ſubvert the au- 
thority of Philip throughout F anders, was waſted in vain _ or confumed = 
fickneſs or fatigue. 11 | 5 


Richelieu, alben had ate from the court of pat the dukes of Savoy | 
and Parma; and mareſchal . was 2 in concert with thoſe * to aſ- 
31 iv 7 


4 Vie Fe ts Cardical 4s Michele, par Aber kv. v. 4 1 es vs ſervic Irie du meme, tom. i. 
Mun Hiſtoria ann Uv. x. 163 S. Me morie recendite, di N Siri, tom. viii. p. 22, 225, 
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ſert the liberties of Italy. Being defeated, on the banks of the Po, by the ſuperior forces 
of the Spaniards, he boldly aſcribed his misfortune to the enmity. and diſcontent of the 
duke of gon © who 28273 thwarted than athficd bis Operations, 


The king had beheld with Ancients 1 not ks his 9 3 . but 
even his hereditary dominions inſulted: the appearance of the duke of Lorraine in his 
ancient territories revived the zeal of his ſubjects ; ſeveral important towns. opened their 
gates at his approach; but his career was checked by the unexpected preſence of Lewis 
himſelf, who, at the head of a ſmall army haſtily aſſembled, fle w to maintain his for- 
mer acquiſitions, retook Saint- Michael, and returned triumphant, to Paris; while the 
- duke of Rohan, who had been recalled-from- exile to take the command of the French 

forces in the Valtelines emulated the glory of his ſoyereign, and, in two bloody and 

ſucceſſi ve e broke, in that country, the N of, 5 Imperjalifts and 
is 12 | 
| 2 * 3.062103 byyolls ⁵dqfß 14d. - ; 

The benden Hom war 3 inſufficient to monopolize the attrotion of Richelieu, 

who never loſt ſight of his favourite project for difſolying; the marriage of the duke of 
Orleans. An obſequious aſſembly of venal prieſts, conyened, by the miniſter, declared 
that the want of the king's conſent was a radical defect, which. no ſubſequent proceed- 
ing could cure, and that the duke's marriage therefore Was null. No ſponer was Mary 
of Medicis, who had retited to Antwerp with the! ducheſs of Orleans, apprjzed of this 
declaration, than ſhe wrote to the pope, requeſting his interference in the buſineſs; and 
his holineſs accordingly inſtructed bis nuncios at Paris to complain to the king of the 
conduct of his miniſter, in attempting to annull a marriage lawfully contracted. Ri- 
chelieu, vexed at the failure of his ſcheme, wreaked his vengeance on Puylaurens, 

whom he cauſed to be arreſted on ſome frivoulous pretext, and thrown into priſon, 
bs ge he ſoon after dicd, ether: "_ Fs or ay * e yas contncment,, - 

- 5532+) af 510 

1 D. 4655 13 But how as onal were ng: ©” comply with. the . 
tions of the miniſter, where their own intereſt: was not affected, they betrayed a very 
different diſpoſition when called on hy the king to. contribute do the ſupport of, the war; 
and an impoſt of four millions of, livres was not levied on the, clergy without great dif- 
ficulty and oppoſition. To anſwer the current expences, Richelieu þ bad alſo recourſe to 
the ancient mode of encreaſing the number of magiſtrates in the different courts of 
juſtice, as well as to the impoſition of numerous and oppreſſive taxes on the people. 
By the former meaſure he excited the reſentment of the parliament, who, at firſt, be- 


ttrayed great ſpirit and energy in their conduct, though hoy. were POW. ebe to 
yield to the irreſiſtible exertions of arbitrary power. ow evan ha - omctl 


At the opening of the campaign, Metz was reduced by the forces of the emperor, 


| but the Germans wete compelled t to raiſe the bete of Colmar by the cardinal Valette, who 
hy © deſpiſing 
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deſpiſing the duties of the church ad the admonitions of the pope, aſpired, in imitation 
of Richelieu, to military glory. In Italy, the war was carried on with varied ſucceſs; 
at the fiege of Fontanet, mareſchal Toiras loſt his life by a muſquet ball; but the town 
was carried by the duke of Savoy, who afterwards effected a junction with the troops 
under mareſchal Crequi, and proceeded onwards to protect from the ravages of the Spa- 
niards the territories of the duke of Parma. .On the twenty-third of June, the com- 
bined forces were overtaken by the enemy, who diſputed, with deſperate courage, the 
paſſage of the Teſino; the ſlaughter was dreadful on both ſides; and night put an end 
to the conteſt without deciding the victory. The Spaniards retreated hefore the return of 
day, and the French were left maſters of the field, 8 diſabled from nn their 


operations. 5 


In Franche-Comts, the prince of Conde had laid waſte the country, and laid fiegs 
to Dole; the vigorous. defence of the garriſon' and the approach of the forces of Spain, 
and the empire, compelled him to deſiſt from the enterprize, after a vain affault, and 
to retreat into the province of Burgundy. The iſlands of Saint-Margaret and Saint- 
Honorat having ſurrendered to the Spaniſh arms, an attempt was made to recover them, 
but the arrival of the Spaniſh fleet fruſtrated the . of. the French, and SON” the 


garriſons from inſult. 


_ To ſupport the war in ſo many different quarters, France had ſtripped of troops the 
frontiers of Picardy, and expoſed it to the incurſions of the enemies. The Spaniſn 
army, commanded by prince Thomas of Savoy, and reinforced by the celebrated Pico- 
lomini, entered the defenceleſs province, ſeized Capelle and Catelet, forced the paſſage 
of the Somme at Brai, in defiance of the French troops under the count of Soiſſons, 
and, in leſs than a week, reduced the ſtrong town of Corbie. The Pariſians were ſeized 
with conſternation at the accounts of the rapid and unexpected approach of their foes, 
and vented their execrations on Richelieu, whom they conſidered as the author of all 
their calamities . That miniſter himſelf was not exempt from inquietude: indeed, ſo 
great at firſt was his alarm, that he thought of retiring with the king to Orleans. But 
when he had ſomewhat recovered from his fears, he had recourſe to exertions of vigour, 
and ſuiting his conduct to the neceſſity of the times, expatiated on the neceſſity of di- 
miniſhing the taxes, and recalling the exiles, and exerted every art his ingenuity could. 
deviſe to conciliate the eſteem and confidence of the people. The Pariſians, either 
impelled by their loyalty, or rouſed by their fears, haſtened to give their ſovereign the 
moſt unequiyocal punk of their Oy and attachment, Kaen citizen e to ſup». 


45 Vie dn Cardinal de Richelieu, par Aubery, liv. v. chap, 38. — Memoires pour ſervir a1 "Hiſtoire du meme, 5 
tom. i—Hiſtoire du Mareſchal de Guebriant, 1. i. ch. 12.— Bernard, Hiſtoire de Louis XIII. liv. xvii.— Journal de 
Baſſompierre.— Vie de Pere Joſeph, tom. ii. ch. viii. Grotii Epiſtolæ paſfim, wat Na e Ix Wong, 
liv. x, Memorie recondite di Vittorio Siri, tom. vii. 5. 428, 439. 
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port a certain number of men; the parliament promiſed to pay for two thouſand five hun- 
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_ dred infantry ; the chamber of accompts, for ſeven hundred; the court of aids for four 


hundred ; the king's ſecretaries for an equal number ; and the chancellor, the two ſuper. 
intendants of the finances, and their clerks, for five hundred horſe. The Carthuſian and 
Celeſtine Friars offered to advance money for raiſing and paying eight hundred men: 
and the univerſity of Paris promiſed to ſupply four hundred. The alacrity, evinced on 
this occaſion, rouſed the drooping ſpirits of Richelieu, who, for the firſt time, experi- 
enced the diſpleaſure of his ſovereign ; a circumſtance which ſo far diſcouraged him, that 
he was on the point of quitting the helm of government 5, 

Beſides theſe roluntary levies, other means were adopted for recruiting the army. In 
this emergency no gentleman was ſuffered to retain more than one ſervant; no artizan 
more than one apprentice ; and the erection of all new buildings, whether public or pri- 

vate, was ſtopped, that the workmen employed thereon might contribute to ſwell the 
nomber of the troops: the king ordered all perſons who had more than two horſes to 
deliver up one for the ſervice of the ſtate; ; and he commanded all gentlemen, all who 
were exempt from the payment of the taille, and all the officers of his houſhold, to re- 
pair to Saint-Denis, within fix days. By this means an army of my n men 

was aſſembled in a ſhort ſpace of time. | 


Richelieu would willingly have aſſumed the command of the troops himſelf, but the 
count of Soĩſſons refuſed to ſerve under him; and the cardinal entruſted the fate of 
France to that prince, and the duke of Orleans, whoſe jealouſy of each other he ima- 


gined would prevent them from combining in any intrigues dangerous to his authority. 


On this occaſion the diſcernment of Richelieu deſerted him ; the two generals, indeed, 
acted with perfect unanimity, compelled the Spaniards to repaſs the Somme, and retook 
_ Corbie ; but at the ſame time they concerted the deſtruction of the cardinal, and held a 
council at Peronne, for the purpoſe of deciding on the beſt means of effecting it. Some were 
of opinion, that his credit with the king might be deſtroyed by repreſenting him to Lewis as 
the author of all the misfortunes that had occurred fince the commencement of the war; 
but the majority voted for his aſfaſſination, as the only effectual mode of getting rid of 


Him. It was determined to put their ſcheme in execution the firſt time a council ſhould 


be called at Amiens, where the cardinal reſided during the fiege of Corbie. The king 
repaired thither every day from a neighbouring caſtle, where he had eſtabliſhed his quar- 
ters. Four conſpirators were to perform the deed juſt as the cardinal was leaving the 


council, and after Lewis had retired. Already had the two princes ſtopped Richelieu, 


under pretence of aſking him ſome queſtions, at the bottom of the ftair-caſe leading to 
the council-chamber; already bad the conſpirators taken their ſtations behind him, wait- 


4 Memoires du Pere Joſeph.—Le Vaſlor, tom. viii. iy, xxx. p. 498, | 
| 5 ing 
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ing only for the ſignal from the duke of Orleans, when the reſolution as that prince 
forſook: him, and, haſtily returning to the council-chamber,, he declared that his con- 
ſcience would not permit him to ſhed the blood of a cardinal, an archbiſhop, and a prieſt. 
The minifter was not apprized of his danger till ſome time 5 and he reſolved to be 


more cautious and eircumſpedt i in future. : 


Having failed in their attempt, the princes determined to have recourſe to the other 
mode of effecting his ruin, by deſtroying his credit with the king; but the cardinal, 
apprized of their intentions, reſolved to revenge himſelf by driving them both from court. 
For this purpoſe he cauſed a falſe report to be ſpread that the king intended to arreſt 
them, on which they immediately fled with ꝓrecipitation, the duke to Blois, and the 
count to Sedan. The king was greatly ſurprized at their ſudden departure, and ſtill 
more ſo, when he heard of the report propagated by the princes, and the pretended de- 
ſign formed againſt their perſon. He cauſed them to be aſſured that he had never har- 
boured any ſuch intention; and the cardinal himſelf wrote to the duke of Orleans, re- EY ; 
proaching him with his facility i in. paying equal attention to good and bad advice, Se- 
veral perſons were ſent. to Gaſton. to enquire what was the ſubject of his complaints; 
and, after various explanations on the ſubject, Gaſton at length delivered a paper to: 
Chavigni, in- which, afterpromiſing never to-be guided in future by the advice of the count: 
of Soiſſons, he earneſtly beſought the king to remove all grounds of diſpute between them. 
As the marriage of the duke of Orleans was the grand object of conteſtation, Lewis. 
promiſed to acknowledge its validity, on condition that Gaſton would never conſent 
to eſpouſe the intereſts of the duke of Lorraine, nor form any connection prejudicial to 
the welfare of the ſtate. The conditions, after ſome delay, were accepted on: both: 
parts, and the agreement was rendered public in the money of February in the follow 


ing year. 


— — 


A. D. 1637:] The enſuing campaign opened with events the moſt inauſpicious to 
France. Tne duke of Parma, beſieged in Placentia, was compelled to renounce the 
alliance of that crown, and to conclude an accommodation with Spain. The duke of 
Rohan, neglected by cardinal. Richelieu, who ſtill: regarded him with: jealouſy, after: 
exhauſting; his private credit, was conſtrained to evacuate the Valteline. But theſe diſ- 
aſters were followed by a ſeries: of ſplendid ſucceſs ; the count. of Harcourt recovered: 
the iſlands. of Saint Margaret and Saint Honorat; the duke of Valette reduced ſeveral: 
forts which the Spanjards- had ſeized in Gaienne ; the duke of Halluin (fon to mareſ- 
chal Schomberg, whoſe name and rank he afterwards bore) raiſed the ſiege of Leucate- 
in Languedoc (of which province he was governor) and:defeated Serbellon, the Spaniſh: 
general, on the twenty-eighth of September, taking from him all his baggage, ammu- 
nition and-artillery. Cardinal de la. Valette again planted the ſtandard of France on 
the walls of Capelle; the nffreſchal de Chitillon ſucceſsfully inveſted Damvilliers in; 
kuxemburgh ; and the duke of ee extended his conqueſts in F ranche- Comte.. 


In: 
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In Italy, the duke of Savoy, ſeconded by mareſchal Denni, triumphed over the Spa- 
niards, led by the duke of Modena; and, in the Netherlands, the vigorous efforts of the 
prince of Orange compelled the garriſon of Breda to ſurrender. 


An attempt was made about this time by father Cauſſin, the king's confeſſor, at the in- 
ſtigation of father Minod, a Jeſuit, confeſſor to Chriſtina, ducheſs of Savoy, (whoſe 
huſband had lately expired) to procure the recall of Mary of Medicis to court. As 
Cauſſin was ſenſible that this could never take place ſo long as Richelieu ſhould con- 
tinue in favour, he undertook the dangerous taſk of adviſing the king to diſmiſs him. 


The remonſtrances which Cauſſin made to the king, on the conduct of his miniſter, 
were confined to four principal points. The firſt of theſe was the baniſhment of the 
queen-mother, who was left in ſuch an indigent ſituation, that ſhe frequently wanted 
neceſſaries; a conſideration which appeared to have great effect on the king: the ſecond, 
was the exorbitant power of the cardinal, who uſurped the royal authority, and left to 
Lewis nothing but the mere name of king : the third, was the oppreflion of the people, 
who' were reduced to the greateſt miſery by the impoſition of burdenſome taxes: the 
fourth was the intereſt of religion, which Richelieu feemed anxious to annihilate ( in the 

opinion of Cauſſin) by the aſſiſtance he afforded to the Swedes and Proteſtants of Ger- 
many. The inference which the confeſſor drew from theſe allegations was the indiſpen- 
ſible neceſſity of the cardinal's diſmiſſion. The king appeared to be ſhaken by the ar- 
guments of the prieſt, but unable, from habit, to conceal any thing from his miniſter, 
he afforded an opportunity to Richelieu of confuting the charges preferred againſt him, 
by reaſons, the validity of which Lewis had long been accuſtomed to acknowledge. 
Cauſſin's temerity was ſpeedily puniſhed by the loſs of his poſt of confeſſor to the king, 
from whom Richelieu obtained an order for his arreſt and confinement at er 
tin in en *. 


A. D. 1638.] The death of Victor Amadeus, duke of Savoy, rather encreaſed than 
diminiſhed the influence of France, ſince his widow, the ſiſter of Lewis, was appointed 
regent during the minority of her infant ſon. In Italy, the campaign was opened by 
the ſiege of Brema, on the Po, the garriſon of which fortreſs greatly incommoded the 
Spaniards, by tlieir frequent incurſions into the Milaneſe. This poſt, though important 
from its ſituat ion, was but ill-fortified, and therefore ſtood in need of immediate relief. 
Mareſchal Crequi was accordingly diſpatched to the aſſiſtance of the garriſon, but a ran- 
dom ball deprived him of life on the ſeventeenth of ren; and, a ane my after his 
<p, the fort A Brema cee to the ene, gs | 


47 Contin. de Mezerai, tom. 3. f. 452, 4 
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In Germany, duke Bernard of Saxe- Weimar, who had been ads to arms in the 
ſchool of Guſtavus, and who, maintaining an independent authority over an army of 
various nations, was ſupplied from the treaſures of France, inveſted and reduced the city 
of Rheinfeld. John de Wert, duke Savelli, and ſome other Imperial generals, having 
advanced to the relief of the town, with a body of two thouſand men, Bernard was ad- 
viſed, by his friend the duke of Rohan, who accompanied him as a volunteer, to march 
forth to meet them. An obſtinate conflict took place, in which the Imperialiſts were de- 
feated, but the duke of Rohan received two wounds, of which he died on the twenty- 
third of April, in the ſixty-ninth year of his age. This worthy nobleman, who had 
learned the profeſſion of arms under Henry the Great, by whom he was, at one time, 
conſidered as preſumptive heir to the kingdom of Navarre, poſſeſſed moſt of thoſe yirtues 

* which render man the friend of his fellow-creatures, and give dignity to human nature. 

Pious, affable, brave, generous, and humane; an accompliſhed gentleman ; a ſkilful 
general; an able ſtateſman, and a good chriſtian: he did honour to the party he eſpouſed, 
and frequently tempered, by the purity of his principles, the bigotry of his adherents. 
The court of France had not virtue enough to regret the loſs of anobleman whom they 
had been accuſtomed to regard as formidable, even in exile. F oreigners, however, did 
him juſtice; and the Venetians received with gratitude the gift of his arms, which they 
ſtill preſerve as a mark of the affection which one of the greateſt captains of the age 
bore to their republic. His body was conveyed to Geneva, and e in the pm church, 
all the NE due to bis rank al merit. 


The reduction of Rheinfeld was followed-by this of Fribourg! all Bricgau, Wy feverat 
towns in Suabia. The grand object of the duke of Weimar was the blockade of Bri- 
ſac, which he completed after two ſucceſsful actions with the Imperialiſts. All attempts 


to relieve the town having been rendered abortive by the vigilance of the duke, the 


garriſon was compelled, a want of e to capitulate in the month of 
December. | | yy | 


Mareſchal de Chitillon, meanwhile, had entered the province of Artois, and, after lay; 
ing waſte the circumjacent country, formed the ſiege of Saint Omer, towards the end of 
May, which place he expected to carry in a ſhort time. But his vigilance being elud- 
ed by the ſuperior ſkill of prince Thomas of Savoy, and Picolomini, he was obliged, 
after remaining ſix weeks before the place, to raiſe the ſiege, although he had been pre- 
viouſly reinforced by the mareſchal de la Force. The reduction of the ſmall fortreſs of 
| Renti being deemed, by the king, an inadequate compenſation for the diſgrace which his 
arms had ſuſtained before the towndf Saint Omer, he deprived Chàtillon of the command 
of the troops, and placed la Force at their head. The campaign was eloſed, in that 
quarter, by the reduction of Catelet, by Du Hallier, the laſt place poſſeſſed 1 the 22270 
Tn of all they had taken, during the invaſion of the preceding ues 5 


# Conta, de diene, tom, i. p. 456 . | 
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In · the ſouthern provinces of France, am army was colleod, and entruſted to the care 
of the prince of Conde, with orders to enter the Spaniſh territorics, and lay ſiege to Fon. 
tarabia, . But the prince ſuffered himſelf to be defeated, by an inferior force, under the 
admiral of Caſtile, and with the remainder of his army with difficulty eſcaped to his 

; ſhips. This miſcarriage, however, was balanced hy a domeitie event of the higheſt im- 
portance. The queen, after a continued ſterility of three- and-twenty years, was, at 

ä length, delivered of a ſon on the firſt of September, 1638. The birth of this child who, 

Bn from coming at a time ſo wholly unexpected, received the appellation of Dieu Donne, 
Given by God—while it ſecured the peaceable ſucceſſion to the throne, operated as a 

check on the levity of the duke of . and tended ts: oe rag the eg of 


* 


1 the Caption of the Jogos: e Francs and Holland nin the houſ of 
Auſtria, England had been. invited to preſerve a neutrality between the contending par- 
ties. But Charles replied to D' Eſtrades, the French ambaſſador, who opened the pro- 

poſal, that he had a ſquadron. ready, and would croſs the ſeas, if neceſſary, with an army 

of fifteen thouſand men, in order to prevent the projected conqueſts of the combined 
powers. This anſwer irritated · cardinal Richelieu; and, in revenge, that miniſter, with 
more zeal than honeſty, carefully fomented the firſt commot ions which broke out in 
Scotland during the reign of that unhappy monarch, Charles the Firſt, and feeretly ſup- 
plied the Covenanters with money and arms, in order to ang 6719 0 e * oppo» 

5 82 85 againſt their Og z 


# train © 


= Yet, Rating thin HT SIS Mary of Medicis v wit aver, to England, in 
tbe month of October, in order to engage the Engliſh monarch and his conſort to make 
ſome farther efforts for procuring her recall to Franee. She ſpoke to Bellievre, the 
French ambaſſador at London, and told him that her Jong-continued affl i ctions had in- 
ſpired her with far different ſentiments from thoſe which ſhe had entertained when ſhe 
left the kingdom: ſhe begged him to let the cardinal know, that ſhe earneſtly ſupplicat- 
ed him to relieve her from her miſery, and from the neceſſity to which ſhe was reduced 
of begging her bread: that ſhe ardently wiſhed to be near the king, not with a view to 
* with his affairs, but merely to paſs the ſhort remnant of her life in repoſe, and 
in preparations for a future Rate : that if the cardinal could not obtain the king 's leave 
ſeor her to return to court, he would at leaſt procure his permiſſion for her to live in ſome 
part of the kingdom, where he might provide her with the means of. ſubſiſtence: that, 
n order to obtain this indulgence, ſhe would diſmiſs from her ſervice: all ſuch perſons as 
were odious to, or even ſuſpected by, the miniſter, being ready to do whatever the king 
might require, or the cardinal adviſe. The ambaſſador told her he had no authority to 
AInterſere in this buſineſs; but the queen of England having-given him to underſtand, 
| 4 ls mode of remis was Oe becauſe Lewis bag declared that he would 


never 
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never. ſuffer the interference of foreigners, Bellisvre conſented t to write to the cardinal 
hore e as a Hs Gods 1 r | | n 


4 


oY D. W age 1 Richelieu raid no more atterition bo the letter 40 he had Sand 


to all the former applications of his benefaQtreſs. Under the pretence that her return 


would prove the means of exciting freſh commotions in the kingdom, he preſumptuouſ- 
ly rejected all her demands, and dictated a moſt ſevere anſwer, which the king ſigned 
with his own hand, having too long been accuſtomed to pay implicit obedience to the 
will of his miniſter. The letters which the queen of England wrote on the occaſion 
produced no better effect; in the anſwers that were ſent to them, compoſed by Chavig- 


ny, the good intentions of Henrietta were commended, but that princeſs was earneſtly 


requeſted to abſtain from all farther interference in the buſineſs. Inflexible ſeverity of a 
weak- prince, who, through fear 1255 Wee ic0j an abſolute wiaiſter, ſtifled all the ſen- 


timents * nature! 


925 


10 


5 3 1 to avert; in a certain degree, the 3 Which ſuch in 


humanity towards his mother could not fail to excite, Lewis refuſed to give his 


opinion at the council that was called on this occaſion. He ordered his miniſ- 


ters to commit their ſentiments to writing; but thoſe ſentiments were dictated 
by him, and they did nothing more than ſubſcribe their names to the paper. The 
reſy]t of their deliberations was this: that there was no other means of preſerving 
the tranquillity of the kingdom, than that of ſuffering the queen-mother to live, in 


want, in a foreign country, unleſs ſhe rather choſe to go to Florence: and, that princes. 


ought to conſult the good of the ſtate, rather than their own feelings, or thoſe of their 
parents ®, This laſt maxim is ſtrictly juſt, but wholly inapplicable to the object of 
their conſultations : if the queen-mother's return muſt inevitably have produced the 
evil conſequences which Richelieu aſcribed to it, the rejection of her demands would 


have · been equally ſanctioned by juſtice and policy; but the preſent ſtate of 'the king- 


dom, and the advanced age of Mary, were, of themſelves, ſufficient to deſtroy the ſuppoſi- 
tion on which the arguments againſt her were founded; and, at all events, no danger 
could poſſibly be incurred by Lewis, in fulfilling his duty, by ſheltering an aged parent 
from the pangs of want, and the miſery of dependence. To the dictates of policy, and 


the ſuggeſtions of fear, not only the feelings of nature, but the principles of juſtice, 


haye been too frequently ſaerificed; and where a mind, unimpreſſed with a due ſenſe of 
religion, is bent on the attainment of a particular object, no ſubterfuge appears too piti- 


ful, no violation too groſs; but time's unerring hand will, invariably, remove the veil 
that is employed for the concealment of infamy; take off thoſe falſe colours which 


vice lays on as a diſguiſe to her actions, and hold up guilt to cenſure or abhorrence, ac- 
N to the extent 0 its enormity, however illuftrious i its theory 5 1 
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The diſgrace ſuſtained by the French arms at the ſiege of Fontarabia had, by the : 
prince of Conde and his friends, been aſcribed to the duke de la Valette, who was ſe: 
cond in command; and that nobleman, aware of the power, and of the principles, of his 
enemies, had left the kingdom, and retired to England. But this ſtep, inſtead of avert- 
ing the proſecution,” was deemed an augmentation of the crime; and the king, at the in- 
ſtigation of his minifter, now cauſed a criminal proceſs to be inſtituted againſt him for 
treaſon and felony—the firſt charge being founded on his neglect to take Fontarabia 
when it was in his power ſo to do; and the laſt, on his departure from the kingdom, 
without the permiſſion of his ſovereign. An offence of this nature eame properly 
within the cognizance of the parliament of Paris; but Richelieu, averſe from controu], 
and fearful that the magiſtrates of that court might not be ſufficiently-fubſervient to his 
will, had, at an early peried of his adminiſtration, eſtabliſhed a deſpotic court; compoſed! 
of a few commiſſioners, ſelected from the parliament and the council of ſtate; To thoſe 
he referred the caſe of La Valette, and ordered them to fit at Saint Germain, that they 
mjghr be immediately under his own eyes. Of all the members of the parliament, 


done only had the ſpirit to aſſert the dignity of the court, and to remonſtrate with the 


AI; the i . of Nan in language firm, manly, and en 


The prefident Bellievre, abſorved, * That he thought it egy odd that the king 
* ſhould be preſent at the trial of one of his ſubjects: that the French monarchs had 
been accuſtomed to reſerve to themſelves the right of pardoning, and to leave the tak 
* of condemnation to the tribunals of juſtice: that he conld never have believed his 
© majeſty would have the courage to behold-2 man, one moment, at the bar, and the 
, next, dragged to the gallows: that the preſence of the king was a ſign of forgiveneſs, 
it removed eteleſiaſtical interdicts, and ought to give content to every one: that it 
was a pernicious cuſtom thus to intimidate the judges, and depri ve them of all freedom 
of diſcuſſion, by forcing them to give their opinion before. the king: that, for his part, 
he ſhould perſiſt in the opinion he had ever maintained, that the cauſe: in queſtion 
4% ought to be referred to the parliament.” The king replied; with anger, „That he 
«++ hated thoſe who. wiſhed to deprive him of the right of trying a peer in any manner 
he thought proper: that they were blockheads, unworthy: of their places, and he did 
not know whether he thould. not deprive them · of them: that he would be obeyed: 
that he would convince them all privileges were founded ys on. a ien. and 

* that he would no longer ſnfes them to be. mentioned,” 


The coomiloners 3 50 duke de la Valette eviley of crenſon 55 NR paſſed 
| | ſentence of death upon. him, and he was.accordingly. executed · in effigy, on the eighth o 
June. Thus did Lewis, ſurnamed the Juli, procure the condemnation of his brother- 


in-law, (for the duke had married. a- gi of Ty: the 1 1 955 all. forms of- 
law, and all rt han of 88750 . | 


1 | | py 5 8 ; * In 
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In Piedmont, the brothers of the late duke of Savoy diſputed with his widow the ſue- 
ceſſion to the regency. Supported by the marquis of Leganez, they ſurprized Chia- 
vaz zo, were received into. Quieras, Montcallier, and Goree, and aſſaulted Turin fo ſud- 
denly, (in the night of the twenty-ſixth of July) that the ducheſs had ſcarcely; time to 
retire into the citadel, whence ſhe mengen Wr N ſhe had a perſonal. inter- 


3 with- hey brochen 


Lewis, at the inftigation of the b F to . 550 the on of his 7; 
Fer, 3 in order to get her ſon, and his territories, into his own hands: Prince Maurice 
having gained over the - governors of Nice and Villefranche, the fear of loſing. every 

thing had'already induced the ducheſs to conſent to deliver up the towns of Suſa, Avig- 
kano, Gelaſſe, and Taillon to the king. The cardinal alſo inſiſted on the ceſſion of 
Montmellian, but no ee he could employ. could oval on the dacheſs to reſign. 


ane 8 Ds EO ©” 5 


| + During this time the marquis de la Meilleraie had aw the campaign in Arg by: 
the ſiege of Heſdin, while the marquis of Feuquieres had orders. to inveſt Thionville 
\ with a ſmall army that was entruſted to his care. The town was very ſtrongly fortified; 
and although' Feuquieres was neither deficient i in-courage nor addreſs, he was extremely 
unwilling to attack it with fourteen thouſand men, a force he deemed wholly inadequate 
to the undertaking. - But the dread of diſpleaſing a miniſter, who could not bear the 
ſmalleſt contradiction, led him to pay implicit:obedience to his commands. Before, how- 
ever, he could ſecure his quarters, they were attacked and forced, by Piccolomini, with 
a ſuperior army ; great numbers of the French were cut. to pieces, and Feuquieres- 
himſelf was wounded, taken e and e to Tien where be. * 


foon. after. 


Pie 1 1 to ;mprove Bir victory, „ Champagne, and laid ſiege to 
Pont-à Mouſſon; but, on the approach of mareſchal Chatillon, he deemed it prudent to- 
deſiſt from his enterprize, and to march to the relief of Heſdin, which was cloſely be- 
ſieged by la. Meilleraie. The fortreſs, however,, ſurrendered before his arrival; and the 
king, having entered the town by the breach, rewarded the conduct of la Meilleraie with. 
2 mareſchalis ſtaff.. The campaign: was cloſed in Picardy oy the reduction of e 


taken by Chatillon in the month: of Aug. 


In e the duke of Weimar 9 on the war p againſt the- 8 more 
en hizown account than for the French, who, nevertheleſs, derived an advantage from it, 
 fince it compelled the emperor to · divide his forces. The duke was now intent on the 
preſervation of Briſac, which he meant to make the capital of an independant principa- 
lity which he was anxious to form for himſelf, Immediately after the reduction of that 
city, Riche lĩeu. had informed the duke that his preſence would be N at Tn, in 


order 5 
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order to ſettle the 1 of operations for SY enſuing campaign; but the duke eluded 
the invitation under various pretexts, and could only be prevailed on to ſend Colonel 
D' Erlach, governor of Briſac, to the: cardinal. Richelieu exacted a promiſe from that 
officer, that, in caſe of the duke's death, he would deliver up the town to the king. 
That event ſoon happened: the duke, after an illneſs of eighteen days, expired at New. 
burgh, at the age of thirty-ſix ; and his death was generally aſcribed to poiſon adminiſ- 
tered by orders of cardinal Richelieu“. By whatever means it was accompliſhed, the 
cardinal, witk his uſual dexterity, availed himſelf of his deceaſe; he procured from his 
| ſucceſſors in command not only Briſac, but Fribourg alſo, and he e with i 
. to b mph the an, of the duke of nen 7 12 
I | 2 

"The and of nota, e by 85 1 3 Ven, _ —_ "I 
riſe to popular tumults in Normandy, where the peaſants aſſembled. in-a riotous man- 
ner, and proceeded to acts of open outrage. The parliament of Rouen, more anxiouz 
to ſoothe. than forward to puniſh, was ſuſpended for its lenity; and the chancellor 
Seguicr, who was detached with fix thouſand troops to quell the commotion; deter- 
mined to ayoid a ſimilar RON ee the A PIG with the 175 " 


hs ets * CC 15 3ng 1 In 
: 9 Rouſfillon, Sons; which =o Fe contend) 5 1 PRIOR of Conde, was reco- 
vered by the Spaniards, but the count of Harcourt acquired freſh laurels in Piedmont. 
He relieved Caſal, beſieged by the marquis of Leganez, and retook Turin, though de- 
fended by prince Thomas of Savoy, in perſon. At ſea, the French obtained a ſignal 
victory over the Spaniſh fleet; and in the Netherlands, the mareſchals Chaulnes, 
Chitillon, and Meilleraic inveſted Arras. The cardinal Infant, brother to Philip the 
| Fourth, who adyanced to the relief of it, was repulſed, in a vigorous attack on the 
French lines; in which he loſt twelve hundred men; and tlie city, after ; à defence of 
thirty-five e was es to n on 5 ee — . ir 
0 12 r 
| oh D. 1 . ] But the 9 of Oh own. PO ks proved -more. fatal to 
Spain, than the enterprizes of her foreign enemies: the Catalans, indignant at the open 
violation of their ancient privileges, erected the ſtandard of revolt: and Portugal, diſ- 
daining any longer a dependent ſituation, ſhook off the yoke of Philip, and raiſed to 
the throne John, duke of Braganza. To the ſupport of the former Lewis detached 
the mareſchal de la Mothe Houdancourt, who reduced the city of Conſtantin; and witli 
the latter he concluded a cloſe and ſolemn alliance. Meanwhile in Germany the count 
of Guebriant, who had been trained to war under the martial duke of Weimar, main- 
3 againſt the G the glory of the French name ; and the viſcount Tus 
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42 efforts of the count of Harcourt. At home, the tranquillity of the kingdom 
recei ved additional ſecurity from the birth of another prince, (on the twenty-firſt of 
September, 1640) who received the name of Philip, with the title of duke of Anjou. 5 


| We. have already noticed the diſcontent and flight of the count of Soiſſons, who I 
remained at Sedan, firmly reſolved never to ſubmit to the diſcretion of a miniſter, whoſe 
conduct and whoſe principles he alike diſapproved. On his arrival at Sedan, he had 
written to the king, to aſſure him of his fidelity, and had promiſed him that, during 
his reſidence in that city, he would not undertake any thing prejudicial to his inteteſt. 
This promiſe he had hitherto religiouſly fulfilled, notwithſtanding the repeated ſoliei- 
tations of the Spaniards ; but the inſults and injuries he continually ſuſtained from 
Richelien, at length, induced him to depart from the reſolution he had adopted, and. to 
end a fayourable ear to the ſuggeſtions of the duke of Bouillon. _. Theſe two noblemen 
nom concluded a treaty. with Don Miguel di Salamanca, the Spaniſh. miniſter, and: an- 
other witli the court of Vienna. John Francis Paul di Gondi, afterwards diſtinguiſh⸗ 
ed * the appellation of cardinal Retz, entered into the intrigue, 9% undertook. to . 5 
lien was ; deteſted. Mareſchal Vitri and the count of Cramail, both priſoners i in the 
Baſtille, engaged in the, ſcheme, as did-alſo the duke of Guiſe, who haſteued to Liege 
in order to levy troops, which, joined to thoſe at Sedan, were deftined to form a junction 
with the Spaniards, ark give battle to e chi who commanded the hs 
ae things... | F; ng % 4k 
Richelieu, 1 of this „ ns Chitillon immediately to Wach to 
Sedan, and reduce the count to ſubmiſſion. But Soiſſons, being reinforced by a Spa aniſh 
army under general. Lamboi, marched out of the city, and encountered the royal ſorces, 
on the ſixth of July, in the battle of Marſée. The troops of Chatillon were already 
broken and diſperſed, when the fruits of victory were raviſhed from the conſpirators by 
the death of the count himſelf, who periſhed by a random-ball. The circumſtances of 
bis fate were · lark and myſterious, but the policy of Richelieu prevailed on the king to: 
conſign to oblivion the guilt of his aſſociates, and the duke of Bouillon was : again. ad. 
mitted to the ogg of hls. dovencign, and permitted to retain the prinet jpality of Sedan, 


The 8 excited by che uncontrolled authority of the miniſter facilitated the 84 


He privately ſolieited the king of England, in ſo ſtrenuous a manner, to oblige Mary 
of Medieis to quit his dominions, that, that monarch; who was unhappily engaged in 
a violent conteſt with his ſubjects, fearful that the influence of the cardinal would tend 
to enereaſe the calamities of internal diſſentions, deemed it prudent to comply, and, ac- 
cordingly, entreated his mother-in-law to retire into ſome foreign country. Mary, in- 
144215 5 \ cellantly 
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renne, + pupil of. the ſame, ſchool, happily ſeconded; ; in Piedmont the gallant and ſue- ; 


cution of every ſcheme he engaged i in, by remoying every obſtacle that ſtood-i in his way. ; 


% 
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ceſſantly purſued by the violent reſentment of this implacable prieſt, wis, for ſome time, 
at a loſs for a retreat; at length, however, ſhe retired to Cologne, where ſhe paſſed 
the remainder of her act in a ſituation that ee indelible 3 Lewis and his 


RT. 


Independent of 1 pleaſure which the vindiQtive rd derivell'from the misfortunes 
of this unhappy princeſs, another ſource of fatisfaftion was opened to him at the con- 
eluſion of the year 1641. The pope, who had recently- male a promotion of twelve 
cardinals, at length raiſed to that dignity the miniſter's friend Mazarin, in whoſe favour 
the king had long ſolicited the friendſhip of the court of Rome, and whom Richelieu 
already deſtined . ſucceffor i in the adminiſtration. | | 


A. D. r642.] Abſolute maſter of the king's mind, he propoſed to Lewis to go in perſon 
to Catalonia, in order to take poſſeſſion of that principality, and to enſure to the Catalan: 
75 the full poſſeſſion of their ancient rights and privileges. This propoſal, which flattered 
| te king with the eaſy reduction of Rouſſillon, proved highly acceptable, and the neceſſary 
meaſures for putting the ſcheme in execution were immediately adopted. Lewis had 
not ſufficient penetration to dive into the ambitious deſigns of the cardinal, who wiſh- 
ed to ſend his ſovereign to adiſtant country, and place him between two armies com- 
*manded by his neareſt relations and immediate dependents, that, in the event of his 
death, he might obtain the dignity of regent for himſelf. No doubt, indeed, was en- 
. tertained at court, but that this expedition had been propoſed by the cardinal merely 
with a view to accelerate the death of his ſovereign 5; and the plan of operations for 
- the-enſuing campaign, as well as the meaſures taken for the government of the ſtate 
during the king's abſence, were received as an ample confirmation of this opinion. 
In fact, Lewis intended to take the queen and the duke of Orleans with him; to ſend 
the dauphin and his brother to the caſtle of Vincennes, the governor of which was 
_- wholly devoted to the cardinal; and to leave the prince of Conde at Paris, with the 
| title of governor, but in reality ſubjected to the will of the miniſter, ſince he could do 
E * 5 nothing but in. conj unctiom with a council entirely compoſed of his creatures. But the 
1 | queen fruſtrated the deſign entertained by the king of taking her with him, by declar- 
| | ing ſhe would never ſuffer herſelf to be ſeparated from her children ; "rok: therefore, 
. after much entreaty, e her to remain at Saint-Germain. | 


* : F . which bad long preyed upon the Solling frame of Mikel, was unable to 
5 damp the flame of ambition which age rather ſeemed to invigorate. Lewis, too, 
though his declining health ſeemed to threaten his ſpeedy:difſolution, perpared to accom- 
pany the army into-Rouffillon. But at Narbonne, the indiſpolition of the cardinal en - 


- 


1 Contin, de Mezerai, tom. i. p. 501. 
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| creaſed to ſuch a dangerous heighth, as compelled FIDE reluctantly, to fivp there, while 
the king, with mareſchals Meilleraie and een en his . and —_—— 
-under the 9 8755 of Ae 


While 3 preſſed the FA of oe city, PP Richelien languiſhed on the bed of 
ſickneſs, a confederacy was formed, that promiſed to extinguiſh the power and ſhort- 
en the life of the latter. The lively temper, agreeable. perſon, and elegant manners 
of Cinq-Mars, the ſecond ſon of mareſchal D'*Effiat, ſeconded by the recommendations 
of the cardinal, had rendered him peculiarly acceptable to the king; but the favourite, 
haughty and intractable, regarded with averſion the ſuperior aſcendancy of the miniſter: 
Richelieu had prevented the king from beſtowing on Cinq-Mars ſome | honours to 
which he aſpired, and his gratitude for paſt favours was thus ſunk in reſentment for 
ſuppoſed injuries: weak himſelf, and incapable of great deſigns, he liſtened to the 
ſuggeſtions of De Thou, ſon to the celebrated hiſtorian ; by the advice of that gentle- 
man, he connected himſelf with the dukes of Orleans and Bouillon; and, ſoon after, 
in conjunction with thoſe princes, concluded (on the third of March) a treaty with 
Spain, by which the Spaniſh monarch engaged to ſupply the duke of Orleans with an 
army of twelye thouſand foot, and five thouſand horſe, all veteran troops, | beſides four 
hundred thouſand crowns, to enable him to make freſh levies. The duke engaged, on 
his part, to repair to Sedan, to take the command of this army, and to enter France, 
with a view to compel cardinal Richelieu to conſent to a peace between the lt two Crowns, 
which was the avowed object of the ys e 18 „ 


But theſe i intrigues, hovveter Hen e e could not eſcape the jealous vigi- 
lance of the cardinal. Cinq-Mars, it is pretended, had even formed the deſign of aſ- 
ſaſſinating Richelieu; but neither the duke of Orleans, nor De Thou, to whom he 
mentioned it, would give his conſent to a deed fo atrocious. Some authors aſſert, 
however, that he renewed his deſign at Lyons, where a great number of the nobility of 
Auvergne went to ſee him, and that he propoſed it to the king, one day when he evinc- 
ed ſome ſymptoms of diſpleaſure at the conduct of his miniſter ; but that Lewis, ſeized 
with remorſe, at the moment of execution, recalled his conſent . Be that as it may, Riche- 
lieu, on the firſt intimation he received of the conſpiracy, urged the king to quit the walls 
of Perpignan, and to repair to Narbonne, The defeat of the mareſchal Grammont, 
on the banks of the Scheld, diſpoſed the monarch to liſten to the ſolicitations of his 
miniſter, in whoſe abilities alone he could confide to retrieve the diſaſter. By the ad- 
vice of Richelieu, Lewis proceeded to his capital, after ie hen poems a 
Glcretionary een for the W of his enemies. | 4 
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The duke of Oln on this occaſion, degraded his rank bs the ſervility of "I ſubmiſ- 
fon. Mindful only of his own ſafety, he made an ample confeſſion of his guilt ; wrote the 
moſt abject letters to the cardinal, and condeſcended to implore the protection of his 
mother's domeſtic. The miniſter, whoſe vanity was flattered by the humiliation of a 
prince of the blood, haughtily preſcribed the terms of his pardon : while Gaſton, in- 
ſtrumental to his own degradation, entreated, as a ſignal favour, that he might have 
permiſſion to live as a, private perſon, without guards, without retinue, without any 
mark of diſtinction; and, to complete the baſeneſs of his conduct, he conſented to ſerve 
as evidence againſt his old friend, Cinq-Mars, in whoſe crime he was an accomplice. In 
conſequence of his teſtimony, Cinq-Mars and De Thou were ſentenced, by commiſ- 
ſioners appointed by Richelieu to try them, to ſuffer decapitation; and they were ac- 
cordingly executed, on the twenty-ſecond of September, the very day on which the 
ſentence was prononced. On the morning of their execution intelligence was received of 
the ſurrender of Perpignan, and Richelieu apprized the king of both events by a Soge 
and expreſſi ve line Your troops are in Perpignan, and your enemies in the grave. 
The * of n. purchaſed his pardon 20 the ceſſion of his 5 of "Fa 


Pen theſe een Mary of Medicis bad (on the ſecond of July) expired 
at Cologne. The laſt years of her life had been embittered by the preſſure of want, 
the diſcord of her ſons, and the ingratitude of thoſe whom, in the hour of her pro- 

ſperity, ſhe had warmly patronized. The reverſe of fortune, experienced by this princeſs, 
affords a dreadful inſtance of the inſtability of human greatneſs: though daughter to a 
ſovereign prince, and the ſiſter of an emperor; wife to a powerful monarch ; mother 
toa king, and to three ſovereign princeſſes, ſhe was ſtill deſtined to experience friend- 
leſs and oppreſſed the pangs of indigence and the miſery of exile. . Of her character the 
fats we have related will afford the ſureſt criterion ; it appears to have been compoſed 
of qualities which, though apparently contradictory, are often found to exiſt together, in 
the human mind. Though her conduct to Henry the Great affords giound for ſuſpi- 
cion, her ſufferings cannot fail to excite commiſeration. The filial affection which 
Lewis had denied her while living is faid to have been revived on the news of her death: 
and the remorſe he now experienced muſt be conſidered as a juſt puniſhment for his injuſ- 
tice towards a parent, who, whatever might be her wanne, could never be accuſed of a 
want of tenderneſs for her ſon. | 


\ 


In Germany, the count of e with a 3 of French 1 Joined to 


| the army of the late duke of Weimar, ſucceſsfully checked the progreſs of the Imperial 
arms. Reinforced by four thouſand Heſſians, he beſieged and reduced the city of Ord- 
lingen; he then attacked the Imperialiſts, in their camp, at Kemper; and, burſting 
through their entrenchments, purſued his advantage with ſuch promptitude and vigour 
that he gained. a complete victory. The Imperial-general, Lamboi, was taken priſoner, 


together with general * the count 85 W all the colonels in the army, and 
\ | | | | | five 
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five thouſand ſoldiers and ſubaltern officers: more than two thouſand of the 1 were 
killed, and all their baggage and OY were taken 53, ; | 

On the return of, Richelieu t. to Paris though his iectning health ſaffcieatly w We 
hink of his approaching diflolution, he betrayed a greater-anxiety to gratify his revenge, 
than to prepare himſelf for a future ſtate; all who. were fo unfortunate ' as to incur his 
ſuſpicions were conſigned to impriſonment; and ſo great were his apprehenſions, that, he 
made his guards accompany him to the king's cloſet, not thinking himſelf ſecure even in 
the royal preſence. At length, however, the hand of death put a ſtop to all his pro- 

jets; and the joint efforts of a e 1 a a fever g eee him to dhe N on the 
nn of Denn | . | | 

© Dots 

The pen of many an able biftorian has bees ieee in 4 ws FO of 
Richelieu; but, dazzled by the ſplendor of his atchievements, his political talents appear 
to have been over- rated, and his vices not ſufficiently pourtrayed. Poſſeſſed of unlimited 
power, his ability to do good will not be diſputed, but the frequent perverſion of that pow - 
er, for the gratification of hatred or revenge, too plainly indicates the depravity of thoſe 
principles by which his conduct was actuated. That he paid little attention to the wel - 
fare and happineſs of the people, over whom he exerciſed an abſolute ſway, the ſan- 
guinary effects of his adminiftration moſt clearly evince; while he opened to them the 
paths to ſcience and renown, he ſubverted their privileges, deſpoiled them of their rights, 
and robbed them of their freedom; impatient of controul, he eſtabliſhed a deſpotiſm the 
moſt odious, and entailed on the nation a curſe, merely to ſecure to himſelf the ſweets 
of arbitrary power. Impelled by vanity or ſwayed by ambition, he braved the ſtorms 
of war to baſk in the ſunſhine of victory; ſo that his brows were incircled with 
laurel, he cared not how many graves were ſhaded with cypreſs. Eager to extend the 
limits of the kingdom, he oppreſſed its inhabitants, for the attainment of barren con- 
queſts, that could neither promote their. felicity nor conduce to their intereſts, Re- 
gardleſs of the conſequences, he ſought to W _ own e rs * n 


on ee chen We his eg jar 


_ Wha Ro on the 1 * a fend — Richelien 3 ſuffered 
probity to guide, nor principle to reſtrain his actions: and to this determined perſever- 
ance, joined to the poſſeſſion of arbitrary power, muſt the ſucceſs which attended his 
projects be chiefly aſcribed. The man who, unchecked by religion, uncontrolled by 
authority, is poſſeſſed of means commenſurate to his undertakings, can claim little com- 
mendat ion for attaining the object of his purſuits.” To Richelieu, however. muſt not 
be refuſed the merit e e and n He had a eee 
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mind, TY 3 of forming great deſigns. Like moſt 1 miniſters, he was in- 
debted, for the origin of his fortune, to a fortuitous combination of favourable circum- 
ſtances; but its confirmation and continuance were indiſputably the work of his own 
prudence and underſtanding. It formed a part of his political ſyſtem to ſpare neither 
pains nor expence in gaining over to his intereſt all, perſons of merit, or in effecting | 
their ruin when unable to ſecure their attachment. Thus he appeared warm in his 
friendſhip, and became implacable in his enmity ; whence thoſe on whom he: placed a 
reliance had every thing to hope from his bounty, and thoſe, who oppoſed his views 
every thing to dread from his revenge. The features of his countenance and the whole 
of his external appearance beſpoke a mildneſs and ſerenity of temper; yet was he fer- 
vent in all his deſires, and peculiarly ſubject to the moſt violent ebullitions of love and 
hatred: indeed many of the principal events of his life had their ſource in one or other 
of thefe paſſions. All the principal nobility whom he could not reduce to obedience, 
were either devoted to priſon, exile, or obſcurity ; and he ever choſe to ſecure the 
ſafety of his perſon and the preſervation of his poſt by rigour and by blood, rather 
than truſt to the doubtful effects of clemency, moderation, and forhearance. In ſhort, 
Richelieu, as a ſtateſman, was more able than upright ; as a 2 880 neither gevout nor 
2 8 5 "ow 02-34 ee violent, e 4 and Ka: . rr r 
f 1 0% TSF} © Ay „„ 

- Although . want inwardly: content at Indi nerd vn mimperious miniſ- 
ter, who had always kept him in a ſtate of ſubjection, he, nevertheleſs, appeared to regret 
his loſs, and paid reſpect to the recommendations which! Richelieu on his death · bed 
had urged in favour of Mazarin. As he found himſelf incompetent to conduct the af- 
fairs of the ſtate without the aſſiſtance of a prime- miniſter, he did not heſitate to chooſe 
a man; who, having been ſormed after the maxims, and by the Hands, of Richelieu, 
ſeemed to him more proper e y other rior reed On the os cd 
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whoſe influence was ſuppoſed to have been extinguiſhed with his life, qexcited great ſur- 
prize: the king confirmed all thoſe parts of the cardinal's will by which he had nomi- 
nated perfons to fucceed to the principal poſts, and moſt important offices in the king- 
dom: and the aftoniſhment of the public was encreaſed at ſeeing Mazarin, and Chavi- 
gni, and Des Noyers, ſecretaries of n een members of the eee to the 
ber of all other one e l D þ = Rs tb Anfets 15 
£109 0d: f ß # 19165 e132 0 310 363} $8 1 IST 
5 the cardinal's POOR extended. ad ths. grave, fo did TE e eee. A 7 
5 days before his death, he had adviſed the king to make the parliament regiſter a declara- 
tion which he had drawn up for the purpoſe of excluding the duke of Orleans from the 
regeney of the kingdom, after the deceaſe of his brother ; and on the evening pong 
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his diſſolution he had put the deed into * king's "ON Lewis, notwithſtanding the 
earneſt entreaties of Mademoiſelle de Montpenfier, and the urgent. folicitations of alt 
who had the intereſt of Gaſton at heart, complied with the will of the-miniſter, and had 
the deed regiſtered in the parliament in the month of December. Thus the duke was 
almoſt the only perſon who remained ſacrificed to the animoſity of the cardinal; for all 
the officers whom the policy of the e had baniſhed, were recalled by the « clemency 
of the Loſs | . 8 
Chavigni, however, who was chancellor to the duke of Orleans, found means to intereſt 
Mazarin in behalf of his royal highneſs; and the joint efforts of theſe miniſters were ſuc- 
ceſsfully exerted in perſuading the king to recall his brother to court. The object of Maza- 
rin, in eſpouſing the cauſe of Gaſton, was to procure for himlelf ſome ſupport againſt the 
party of the queen, who, he imagined, muſt neceffarily hold him in deteſtation, as having 
been the principal confident of her perſecutor, Richelieu. The reconciliation between 
Lewis and the duke bore every mark of ſincerity ; and the former revoked the declaration 
he had cauſed to be regiſtered in the parliament for excluding Gaſton. from the regeney. 
This event was followed by the releaſe of mareſchals Baſſompierre and Vitri, and the 
count of Cramail, whom Richelieu had committed to the Baſtile. Mareſchal D'Eftrees 
alſo obtained permiſſion to return to court; as did Baradas, and the duke of Saint Simon, 
who had formerly enjoyed a great portion of the was, + s favour; and the Sao ce 
of One; who had retired te Flores. | 
| The health of Lewis was 3 Aly u. to 3 and the id 3 3 diſeaſe 
reſiſted all the arts of the faculty: a flow fever inceſſantly hung upon him; and his 
body exhibited the ſymptoms of gradual but certain decay. Mazarin and Chavigni, aware 
of his approaching difſolution, moſt ſtrenuouſly urged him to regulate his affairs, while 
it was yet in his power to chuſe that form of government which was moſt proper for 
excluding from the adminiſtration thoſe perſons whom he ſuſpected of diſaffection to 
the ſtate. | Lewis could not prevail on himſelf to declare the queen regent, nor yet re- 
ſolve to divide the regency between her and his brother. The ſuſpicions which he had 
formerly entertained'of his conſort, and which he had never been able to baniſh; from 
his mind, kept him in a continual ſtate of miſtruſt with regard to her. His prejudice, 
in this reſpect, was ſo great, that when Chavigni went one day from the queen to requeſt | 
he would pardon any part of her conduct that might have given him offence, and to diſ- 
claim all knowledge of the crimes and machinations that had been laid to her charge, 
Lewis replied In my preſent fituation it is my duty to forgive, but not to believe her.” 
His ſuſpicions of Gaſton were equally ſtrong, ſo that he, probably, would never have 
been perſuaded to make any regulation favourable to them, had not Mazarin and Cha- 
vigni deviſed an unn which ſeemed likely to Feten, either of them from abuſing 
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the power wir which they were entruſted**. This was a propoſal fo to limit the au- 
thority of Anne of Auſtria and the duke of Orleans, that they TIO pe . 
the orgs __ a Genet to be e eee for that e e 


In fact, the king, by: a Weg, pare: date the nineteenth of April, 1643, ordain- 


25. that the queen ſhould be regent, and that to her ſhould be entruſted the education of 
his children, and the government of the kingdom; and that his brother, the duke of 


Orleans, ſhould be lieutenant-general to the infant monarch, under the authority of the 
queen: but that neither Anne nor Gaſton fhould do any thing without the advice of 
the ſovereign council of regeney, to be compoſed of his couſins, the prince of Condẽ, 
and eardinal Mazarin; and of the ſieurs Seguier, chancellor of France; Bouthillier, ſu- 
perintendant ef the finances, and Chavigni, ſecretary of ſtate. Of this declaration it 


Was ſaid, that if it were invented by Mazarin and Chavigni, they had taken particular 


care to render it acceptable to the king, who believed his conſort to be incapable of at- 
tendling to buſineſs, and too warmly attached to the houſe of Auſtria, That princeſs, 
however, ſigned it without heſitation, and her example was followed by the duke of Or- 
leans. Having been read, in the king's chamber, in the pteſence of the principal 


- nobility and chief e wad mc it was l to the mas ng Oy verified 


_ vt py r 

The ceremony of 1 the RY which bad Kew Ackers ee was per- 
formed on the twenty-firſt of April, when cardinal Mazarin and the princeſs of Conde 
food ſponſors to tlie infant prince, who received the name of Lewis. When the dau- 
pbin returned to his father's chamber, the king aſked him his name, I am Lewis the 
% Fourtcenth,” Maid the child: Not yet, my fon, not yet, replied his e who be- 
E ECC TT 710 


1 aw dg to . nh firm compoſure, the laſt dene of umi 4 
22 human miſery. He expired, on the ſourteenth of May, in the forty-ſecond year 
of his age; and the thirty-third of his reign. In the character of this prince, no ſtrong 
mor prominent features are to be diſcerned: the aſcendancy whicli he ſuffered Riche- 


eu to acquire over his mind threw him ſo fan into the back ground of the political pic- 


ture, that he appears engaged in the performance of a ſubordinate part in the hiſtory of 
his on reign,” Content to adopt the paſſions and the vices of his miniſter, he muſt ne- 
ceſſarily incur the cenſure they extort. His acquieſcence in the ſchemes of the cardinal, 

whom he neither eſteemed nor liked, affords a ſufficient proof 'that they were congenial 


to his own ſentiments, and plainly indicates that both Lewis and Richelieu were actu- 


ated by the ſame ſpirit of ambition and perſonal aggrandizement. The many violations 
of lav, N of juſtice; and acts of cruelty, which marked this era of deſpotiſm, 


| : 36 Gamin. de Mezeral, toms. , ps 514. 


ſhew 
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how the epithet Juſt, Which the voice of een 5s aligns; on > Lana hs Thir- 
teenth, to have been groſly miſapplied. 5 I 55 1 


1 


During this reign, in the year 1620, Lucilio Vanini, an Italian philoſopher,. was ſen= 5 
tenced, by the parliament of Toulouſe, to have . cut out, and aſterwards to a 
be committed to the flames, for having endeavoured to propagate principles deſtructive | 
of religion, and fayourable to the eſtabliſhment of Atheiſm. In the month of March, 

in the ſame year, a Jeweſs underwent a fimilar puniſhment for various acts of pro- 
fanation. 


1 Francis de Gondi ( afterwards cardinal Retz), who was tranſlated to the dioceſs „ 
of Paris, in 1622, was the firſt archbi iſbop of that capital, which was then detached from 7 
the province of Sens, and erected into an archbiſhoprick, by pope Gregory the F ifteenth, 5 

at the ſolicitation of Lewis the Thirteenth. 


In 1611, ker Michaelis, a Dominican 3 obtained . from the general ot - 
his order, to eſtabliſh, at Paris, a convent of Reformed Preaching Friars. He firſt re- 
tired to a private houſe, behind the church of Saint Andrew des Arcs, with a few monks 
who had followed him ; but their number augmenting, their general, father Galamin, 

| obtained letters-patent, i in September, 1611, by which the king gave leave to father Mi- 
chaElis to build a new monaſtery. This eſtabliſhment, however, though ſanctioned by 
the biſhop of Paris, was diſputed by the prior and ſyndic of the convent in the ſtreet of 
Saint Jaques; but after many diſputes, which laſted upwards of a year, the permiſſion 
was confirmed by a ſentence of the parliament of Paris. Many perſons of conſequence 
contributed to the eſtabliſhment by ſupplying father Michaelis with money to purchaſe. - 
ſeveral houſes in the ſuburb of Saint Honore, which ſtood on the ſpot now enen by. | 

the monaſtery of the e Jacobines. 15 


The Bare. footed E having obtained permiſſion from Mary of Medicis, "ka Ky 
Tegency, to eſtabliſh themſelves at Paris, the fieur Vivian, maſter of accompts, purchaf- 
ed for them a garden, in the Rue Vaugirard, where they began, in 1693, to build the 
monaſtery, and the beautiful church, which are ſtill to be ſeen there. 


The ſame year, the ſieur de h Tour Having bequeathed to the wo Copoching a houſe 


2 Vittorio Siri, a contemporary writer, whom we have oi had occaſion to quote, Liens us that this eptibas . 
P i 8 
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and Koe in 1 ſuburb of Seint Jacques; thoſe monks, with the aſſiſtance of other 
.charitable perſons, began to build a convent on the ſpot. 


Mary L'Hoilier, lady of Saint Beure, having, alſo ed leave to erect a monaſ- 
tery for maids and widows, to be employed in the inſtruction of young females, built, in 
the ſame ſuburb, the convent of the e ſo called, becauſe watts took Saint Urſula 


for their patroneſs. 


The congregation of the Holy Virgin, eſtabliſhed for the ſame purpoſe, had been ſet 
on foot a few years before, at Bourde aux, under the patronage of a widow lady, of the 
name of Leſtonac; but it was completed, during this reign, by Francis de Sales, biſhop 
of Geneva, who transferred the eſtabliſhment to Annecy. and preſcribed rules for their | 
obſervance. Theſe ladies were afterwards cloiſtered, and were obliged to admit into their 
order young women of delicate or infirm conſtitutions, who waere anable to ſupport the 
rigour of orders more ſiriet and auſtere. | | 


| But the eſtabliſhment in which 1 150 and his mother moſt nteretied themſelves, was 
© that of The Congregation of the Priefts of the Oratory, of which father Berulle was the 
- firſt projector. By letters-patent, granted by Lewis the Thirteenth to Berulle, and 
verified in parliament, on the fourth of December, 1612, this congregation was ho- 
noured with the appellation of a royal foundation; and the queen regent, by other letters, 
declared herſelf its foundreſs. On the death of cardinal de Joyeuſe, father Berulle pur- 


chaſed his manſion, then called the Hötel du Bouchage, and transferred his congregation 


-thither from a private houſe, which they had hitherto occupied, in the ſuburb of Saint 
Jacques. The king fixed on their church, as a chapel for the palace of the Louvre, 
and choſe the prieſts of the Oratory for his chaplains. The exemplary, conduct of the 
members of this congregation, induced ſeveral biſhops to procure them eſtabli ments jn 
their reſpective dioceſes. Cardinal Retz gave them the abbey of Saint Magloire, in the 
Tuburb of Saint Jacques, and obtained the Grant of an ahoming boilding, which * 

converted into a . | + | | 


Mary of Medicis contributed; by: Les bounty, to FR 8 of various hoſpitals in 
5 the metropolis, for the reception of the poor. As ſoon as theſe were finiſhed, the parlia- 

ment (on the fifteenth of September, 1613), publiſhed an arret, ordering all beggars, 
Who were not natives of Paris and its diſtrict, to repair to the places of their birth, and 
_ exhorting all others to apply themſelves to ſome profeſſion by which they might gain 
a ſubſiſtance; in failure whereof, eight days after the publication of the arret, they 
were to be confined in one of the hoſpitals, there to obey the commands of the 
governors. 9 4+ TR | 
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In 1614, the order of Knights of the Holy Magdalen was inſtituted bs 1 
named John Cheſnel, lord of La Chappronaye. The knights made a vow to renounce 
all duels and private quarrels. But though the privy council ſanctioned the eſtabliſni- 
ment by their approbation, it did not ſucceed. Cheſnel himſelf retired to a hermitage, at 
the extremity of the foreſt of F ontainebleau, where he paſſed the remainder of his days 
in acts of penitence, under the name of The Pacific Hermit of Saint Mary Magdalen. In 
1615, the order of Knights of Jeſus Maria was inſtituted by Paul the Fifth. 


In 1618, Antoinette D'Orleans, daughter to Lewis, duke of Longueville, founded, ' 
| at Poitiers, a convent of Nuns of : The N who profeſſed to follow the ancient n 


of Saint Benedict. 1 | Nie; . 


In the reign of 1 the T birteenth, the forces of France did not exceed eighty 
thouſand effective men. Her navy, which, on his acceſſion, he found annihilated, was 
ſomewhat reſtored by Richelieu. The revenue of Lewis amounted to about eighty- five 
millions of livres. Commerce was confined to a few perſons, and the police of the 
kingdom was wholly neglected a ſure ſign of a bad adminiftration. Richelieu, intent 
on his own aggrandizement, attached to that of the ſtate, had begun to render France 
formidable abroad, but not flouriſhing at home. The high roads, neither watched nor 
repaired, were infeſted with robbers; and the ſtreets of ene narrow, HG and co- 


| vered with filth, v were filled with eee | | 
A ſpirit of Jiſcord and faction had al Wee 18 3 and infected all 


the ſmaller towns and corporate bodies: every thing became an object of diſpute, be- 


cauſe nothing was ſettled by rule: even the inhabitants of the different pariſhes in the me- 
tropolis frequently came to blows, and religious proceſſions often engaged in hoſtilities, 
for the honour of their reſpective banners. The canons of Notre-Dame had been re- 
peatedly ſeen to encounter their brethren of the Holy Chapel; and on the very day (in 
the year 1638) when Lewis, influenced by the ſuperſtitious ſpirit of the age, ſubmitted 
his kingdom to the protection of the Holy Virgin, the magiſtrates of the parliament, and 


of the chamber of ene N for EH dh in 9 * of Notre-Dame. ' 
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A. D. has to . 5 ON the very > os of his father's Heath, 0 the-Four- 
teenth, then only in his fifth year, was proclaimed king, with the uſual ceremonies, and 
three days after he went to the parliament, to hold his bed of juſtice, for the firſt time. 
In vain had the late monarch adopted ſueh meaſures as to him appeared neceflary for 
| limiting the power of the regent, after his deceaſe: : no fooner were his eyes cloſed, than 
the queen haſtened to Paris, with a reſolution to releaſe herſelf. from the ſhackles im- 
poſed upon her by a declaration which, becauſe it placed bounds to her authority, ſhe 
deemed injurious to her honour. Having previouſly gained over the duke of Orleans 
and the prince of Conde, by the promiſe of honours/ ind rewards, Anne of Auſtria aſ- 
ſembled the parliament, on the eighteenth of May, and {procured a formal arret, which 
annulled the declaration, and in veſted her with unlimited powers. The duke of Orleans 
was ſuffered to retain his title of lientenant- general of the kingdom, and the prince of 
Conde that of chief of the council, in the abſence of his royal highnels ; but the choice 
of members of the council, as well as all real authority, became veſted in the queen, 
who ſoon JEN werkelt to the influence of cardinal Mazarin. 

Although the ſpirit of Richelieu may juſtly be bs have reigned after the death 
of that miniſter, whoſe relations and dependents {till occupied the moſt important poſts 
in the kingdom, yet a material difference ſubſiſted between the two governments ; what 
the one had accompliſhed by the means of violence and terror, the other effected Þy 


mildneſs and fineſſe. This difference proceeded from the different diſpoſitions of the 
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two cardinals, whoſe object, indeed, was the ſame—to render their own afminiſtration. 
abſolute, and the king's power arbitrary. Richelieu has been accuſed, and juſtly, of 
having ſubverted all the forms of juſtice, and eſtabliſhed the roya/ will as the ſovereign 
arbiter. of life and property. This immoderate power continued to ſubſiſt, in the admi- 
niſtration of the finances, after his death; and the oppreſſive extortions and deſpotic conduct 
of the ſuperintendant Emeri ſerved as a pretext not only for interrupting the tranquil- 
lity, but for endangering the very exiſtence, of the ſtate. The firſt year of the regen - 
cy paſſed ſmoothly on ; and Mazarin, who had the principal management of affairs, con- 
fined his attention, at the outſet of his adminiſtration, to the e of friends. 


Anne of Auſtria was obliged to continue the war againſt her nothin, Philip the, 
Fourth, king of Spain, for whom ſhe had a ſincere affection. The principal efforts were 
made on the ſide of Flanders, The Spaniards marched from the frontiers of Hainault,, 
with an army of ſix-and-twenty thouſand men, conducted: by an experienced general, 
named Franciſco de Melos. They ravaged the frontiers of Champagne; attacked the 
town of Rocroi, and thought of penetrating to the very gates of the capital, as they had 
done eighty years before. The death of Lewis the Thitteenth, and the neceſſary weak- 
neſs of a minority, tended to-revive their hopes; and when they found themſelves op- 
poſed by an inferior army, com manded by a youth of twenty-one, their confidence en- 
creaſed, and their hopes were re into e | : „ 


This 1 youth, whom the Spaniards treated with ſuch es was Ls 
of Bourbon, then duke of Enghien, afterwards ſo celebrated: under the appellation of 
the Great Conde; Moſt great commanders have acquired their {kill by degrees, but 
this prince was born a general; the art of war ſeemed in him to be an inſtin& of na- 
ture*; he and the Swediſh general, Torſtenſon, were the only examples Europe could 
afford of perſons who, at the age of twenty, poſſeſſed chat ne 485 genius which 
hag not the aid of experience. | 12 | 


i 


The duke of Enghien had, with the news of the 1 O ent, received orders not to 
riſk a battle; and the mareſchal L'H6pital, who had been aſſigned him as a monitor and 
a guide, ſeconded by his cireumſpection the orders of the miniſter... But the duke neither 3 
regarded the advice of the mareſchal, nor the commands of the court; he only commu- 
nicated his intention to camp-mareſchal Gaſſion, an officer worthy of his confidence ; ; and 
their joint arguments overcame the repugnance of L' Höpital, and ee him of 
the neceſſity of forcing the enemy to raiſe the ſiege of 1 ä | 


On the nineteenth of May, 1643, the battle of Rocroi was fought : to the ſuperior 
ill of _ duke of Enghien were'the French ſolely indebted for their ä 35 to- vaſe 


98852 Mimoires de la Minorits. 2 Siécle de Louis XIV? par Voltaire, tom. i. p- 264. edit, en 8 vo. 
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eoup-d'ceil which at once perceived the danger and the means of preventing it; and to 
that activity, exempt from confuſion, which carried him in a moment wherever his pre- 
ſence was requifite. It was he who firſt ventured to charge with horfe the Spaniſh in- 
fantry, till then deemed invincible; to attack thoſe veteran bands, as powerful and as 
compact as the renowned phalanx of the ancients, and which opened their ranks, with 
an agility unknown to the Greeks and Romans, in order to admit the diſcharge of eigh- 
teen pieces of cannon, encloſed in their center. The duke ſurrounded theſe troops, and 
charged them three times, before he could pierce their ranks; but no ſooner was he aſſured 
of victory, than he put a ſtop to the carnage, and took as much pains, after the aQion, 
to ſave the enemy, as he had before exerted to ſubdue them. The count of F uentes, 
who eommanded the Spaniſh infantry, periſhed in the field, covered with wounds; the 
duke of Enghien, when apprized of his fate, obſerved, that if he had not conquered, he 
mould have wiſhed to die like him. Six thouſand Spaniards were killed; fix hundred 
taken priſoners, and the whole of their artillery, with one hundred and oy pair of 
Hits, fell into the hands of the F rench s. 3 


This N vſkered in the glory of the French nation, 1 with that of Conde, 
© who haſtened to improve the advantage he had gamed. His letters induced the court to 

reſolve on the ſiege of the ſtrong fortreſs of Thionville, in the duchy of Luxemburgh, 
which Richelieu had not dared to riſk, and which Mazarin, himſelf, was averſe from un- 
dertaking: but the majority of votes prevailed in the council, and, on the return of the 
meſſenger, diſpatched. by the duke to obtain the deſired permiſſion, every thing was pre- 
| pared for the expedition. On the eighteenth of June the duke appeared before the place, 
and the operations were conducted with fuch vigour and effect, that all the outworks 


were e and the . iN to the e, of * on the tenth 


The t town of Cirq irq next yielded t. to the arms + tha een Den ho, 8 
the Germans before him, paſſed the Rhine, and haſtened to repair the loſſes and defeats 
which the French had ſuſtained in thoſe qu after the death of mareſchal Guebri- 
ant, who was killed at the ſiege of Rotwiel. EF e ſound Fribourg in the hands of the 

enemy, and general Merci encamped beneath its walls, with an army ſuperior to his own. 
Enghien had under him two mareſchals of France, Grammont and Turenne, the latter 
of whom had lately attained to that dignity, after ſucceſsfully ſerving againſt the Spa- 
niards in Piedmont, where he laid the foundation. of that e n which. he 


afterwards Bs. 
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Enghlen, aſſiſted by theſe generals, attacked the enemy's camp, ot = 
poſted and ſtrongly entrenched. On three ſucceſſive days the combat was renewed. with 
additional ardour: at length the {kill and valour of the French, on this occaſion not leſs 
| perſevering than impetuous, e The duke of Enghien, it is ſaid, threw his ſtaff 
of command into the enemy's entrenchments, then placing himſelf at the head of the 
regiment of Conti, recovered it ſword in hand. The Battle of Fribourg, begun on the 

thirty-firſt of Auguſt, 1644, was more bloody than 'deciq, ve. Merci, however, decamped 
four days after, and Philipſburgh and Mentz, with the forts on the 1 formed at 


once the proof and the fruits of the e | 3 | - 


R 8 
4 N & 


After the fatigues of 4 campaign _ takes of Fand e to 0 to receive 
the acclamations of the people, and aſk for rewards from the court. He left the com- 
mand of his army to mareſchal Turenne ; but that general, in ſpite of his abilities, was 
defeated at Mariendal, in April, 1645. No ſooner was intelligence of this diſaſter re- 
ceived at Paris, than the duke flew to the army, and to the glory of again commanding: 
Turenne joined that of repairing his defeat. He attacked the Imperialiſts in the 
plains of Nordlingen, on the third of Auguſt, 1645, and, after an obſtinate conflict, ob- 
tained a complete victory. Mareſchal Grammont, indeed, was taken priſoner; but, on 
the other ſide, general Glen, the ſecond in command, fell intothe hands of the F rench, 
with thirteen "hundred of his men; and Merci himſelf was among the number of the 
lain, which amounted to three thouſand. This general, juſtly conſidered as one 
of the firſt commanders of the age, was interred near the field of battle, and on his tomb 
was engraven the following ſhort, but expreſſive, inſcription—STA ViarToR, Herz 


CALCAS,—Stop, aver; you tread upon a hero, 


In Flanders; the duke of 98 8 e Mardyke, RE + 105609 
with ſeveral other towns ; and, in the enſuing campaign, the duke of Enghien con- 
firmed all the advantages obtained in that quarter, by the reduction of the j important 
fortreſs of Dunkirk, which ſurrendered to the s 1 ur bebt of the __ . on 


the ſeventh of 8 OW 


But this ſplendid career r ef glory, inſtead of exciting the 3 hates the j Jea- 
| louſy of the court; and, by the envy of Mazarin, he was detached into Catalonia with 
a feeble and ill. provided army. By the death of his father he had ſucceeded to the title 
of prince of Conde, which he dignified by the epithet of Great, deſerved by his 
actions, and conferred by the gratitude of an admiring people ; but his {lender force 
allowed him not, on that theatre, to rival his former actions, and he was compelled ta 
raiſe the ſiege of Lerida, which had been ſucceſſively and ĩineffectually attacked * the 
mareſchal de la Mothe Houdancourt, and the count of Grammont, : 


The archduke Leopold, brother to the emperor, Ferdinand the Third, having en- 


tered F n and recoyered 88 of the places which had been reduced in the pre- 
| 7 000 


— t or „„ =. [4647 


ceding campaigns, it was emed expedient to ſend the prince of Conde to oppoſe him. 
The prince accordingly opened the campaign of 1648 by the ſiege of Ypres, which he 
took on the twenty-eighth of May. The archduke, in return, reduced the towns of | 
Courtrai, and Furnes, with the caſtle of Eterre, after which he proceeded to inveſt the 
city of Lens, in the province of Artois. The prince, though his army was conſidera. 
bly weakened by fickneſs, marched to the relief of the place, which, however, ſur- 
rendered before his arrival. But as the archduke, intent on purſuing his advantage, 
was endeavouring to make an irruption into F rance, the prince threw himſelf in his 
Way, and, watching the opportunity when the enemy's cavalry were ſeparated from 
their infantry, led on his men to the attack. As they approached the foe Condé ex- 
claimed Friends, remember Rocroi, Fribourg, and Nordlingen. The battle of Lens, 
fought on the tenth of Auguſt, 1648, completed the glory of Condé: Turenne, on 
that day, had the honour of affording effectual aſſi ſtance to the prince, and of con:ri- 
buting to a victory which might have tended to his own humiliation. He diſengaged 
the mareſchal Grammont, ho commanded the left wing, which was hard preſſed by 
the enemy; and he took general Beck priſoner. The archduke and the count of 
Fuenſaldagne with difficulty eſcaped : the Imperialiſts and Spaniards, who compoſed 
this army, were totally diſperſed ; ; they loſt more than a hundred pair of colours and 
thirty-cight pieces of cannon : five thouſand of them were taken priſoners ; three thou- 
ſand ſlain, and the reſt deſerted, fo that the archduke was left without an army. Since 
the foundation of the monarchy, the French had never gained fo many ſucceſſive vic. 
tories, nor ever diſplayed ſo much conduct and courage. 


While the prince & Conde was thus treading in the ok of glory ; and the duke *- 


* Orleans endeavouring to follow his example; the viſcount of Turenne, had, (in 1644) 


reduced Landau, expelled the Spaniards from Treves, and reſtored the elector. In 
1647, he gained, in conjunction with the Swedes, the battles of Lavingen and Som- 
merhauſen, and conftrained me duke of Nevatia to quit his dominions, at the age of 


fourſcore. 


The count of Harcourt took Balaguier in*(1645) and defeated the Spaniards, who 
alſo loſt the town of Portolongone, in Italy. In the ſucceeding year twenty French 
ſhips and as many gallies, forming nearly the whole of the navy re-eſtabliſhed by 
Richelieu, obtained a victory over the Spaniſh fleet on the Italian coaſt. Nor was this 
all: the French arms had completed the expulſion of Charles the Fourth from the duchy 
of Lorraine, and that imprudent prince had the misfortune to ſee himſelf at once deprived 
of his territory by the French, and detained a priſoner. by the Spaniards. The allies 

of France continued to preſs the houſe of Auſtria, on the ſouth and north: the Portu- 
gueſe general, the duke of Albuquerque, defeated the Spaniards at the battle of Badajoz, 
in May 1644: and in the month of March in the following year, Torſtenſon, the Swe- | 


\ dith commander, 1 8 Fr a complete My over- -the Imperialiſts, in the vicinity of 
| | Tabor = 


U 
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Tabor: the prince of . £00; at the head of the Dutch, e into the hen 
of Brabant. . ON TF 

3 The ing of San defeated on all ſides, beheld Roufſillon and Curalonidet in "hs 
hands of the French. Naples, too, had revolted againſt his power, and acknowledged 
the authority of the duke of Guiſe—the laſt prince of the elder branch of that illuftri- 


ous houſe. Had the duke proved ſucceſsful, he would have acquired the appellation of 


hero; but, failing in his enterprize, he was treated as an audacious adventurer; he 
had, however, the glory, at leaſt, of making his way, in a ſmall bark, through the Spa- 
niſh fleet, and of defending Naples, againſt the 8 of 1 with no Wan aunſtanoe 
than what his Eel ſupplied. : 77 | 
The ſacceſ of her enemies at length influenced Spain to the adoption of pacific ſen- 
timents; and, unable to ſubdue her revolted ſubjects in the Netherlands, ſhe conſented 
to grant that freedom ſhe could no longer withhold. The Dutch, on their part, an- 
xious to confirm the advantages their courage had ſecured, agreed to a ſeparate peace, 
which was accordingly ſigned on the thirtieth of January, 1648; notwithſtanding the 
efforts of Mazarin to prevent its concluſion. By this treaty the Catholick king ac- 
knowledged the independence of the United-Provinces, and refigned all pretenſions 
thereto, as well for himſelf as his ſucceſſors ; and it was ſtipulated that both the contract- 


ing parties ſhould retain poet of all the pO wy chen held, with . territories 
and eee 5 | Li i 


This trag was followed by another, concluded at Munſter, on ie EA 
of October, between France and the empire; by which the latter ceded to the former 
the biſhopricks of Metz, Toul and Verdun, with all pretenſions to Pignerol, Briſac, 


and Alſace. The emperor alſo permitted the French to retain a e in een 
and Pomerania 4. 1 „ | 


Peace, even had it been concluded on terms leſs advantageous to Fr rance baked her — 55 
Was eſſentially” requiſite. to the eſtabliſhment of domeſtic tranquillity; which, during 
the operations of war, had been interrupted by the rage of contending factions. Anne 


of Auſtria, in whom the dignity of regent had been confirmed by the unanimous: voice 
of the nation, had rendered cardinal Mazarin abſolute maſter of the kingdom, and of 
herſelf. This miniſter had acquired over Anne that aſcendancy which a man of addreſs 


* 
will ever maintain over a woman born with weakneſs enough to ſubmit to be governed, 
and firmneſs ſufficient to preſe vere in her choice. The cardinal, at firſt, exerted his 
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ſor had excited, he had recourſe to an oppoſite line of conduct, and affected a degree of 
humility ill- ſuited to the ſtation he filled. The queen was anxious to render her ad- 
miniſtration and her perſon dear to the people, and ſhe ſucceeded in the attempt; while 

the duke of Orleans and the prince of Conde ſupported her power, and fcemed only 


zealous to ſerve the ſtate. 
4 | New _ became necelfary for ins the war againſt the united forces of the 
houſe of Auſtria: but the finances of France were unfortunately reduced to the ſame 
-wretched ſtate of confuſion, whence the zeal and ability of the duke of Sully had ex- 
tricated them. Ignorance and extortion pervaded every department of the revenue, and 
the welfare of the ſtate was ſacrificed to the avarice of individuals. A Sienneſe peaſant, 
named Particelli Emeri, had been promoted to the important poſt of ſuperintendant: 
the mind of this man was meaner than his birth, and his affected pomp, and extreme de- 
| bauchery, rouzed the reſentment of the nation. The modes he invented for raiſing 
money were, at once, burdenſome and ridiculous. He created offices of comptrollers of fag- 
. gots, ſworn venders of hay, and king's councillors criers of wine; and he put patents of no- 
- -bility up to ſale. But what gave moſt offence and excited the greateſt diſcontent was 
: the retention of eighty thouſand livres out of the ſalaries of the Judges. 
n may 1 be conceived 26 much the minds of men were Arritated againſt two 
5 FRE who had come to France, without fortune, to enrich themſelves at the ex- 
_ pence of the nation. The parliament of Paris, the maſters of requeſts, and members of 
other courts, formed a party againſt the miniſter. In vain did Mazarin deprive his con- 
ident, Emeri, of the poſt of fuperintendant, and baniſh him to one of his eſtates ; the 
very circumſtance of his having an eſtate in France enereaſed their indignation, and Ma- 
zarin became an object of abhorrence, although employed, at the time, in completing the 


great work of the peace of Munſter, 


The parliament of Paris refuſed to regiſter the edifts iſſued for the purpoſe of raiſing 
pecuniary ſupplies, and, by perpetually thwarting the deſigns of the miniſter, the ma- 
- - giltrates acquired the confidence of the people. The malecontents did not, at firſt, 
proceed to open revolt; it was only by degrees that their minds contracted the neceſſary - 
degree of irritation for that purpoſe. The populace may fly. to arms in a moment, and 
nx on a chief, as the Neapolitans did; but magiſtrates and. ſtateſmen proceed with 
more deliberation, and begin by paying attention to een and e as far as the 


me of Jap wall Mala them. 

cif le £9 4 Jenidly: . the: abolition af the office, of e which \ ha 
this inſtituted by Lewis the Thirteenth, and was confidered by the people as calculated 
for the encouragement of exactions. They went {till farther, for, aſſuming to themſelves 


15 e power, they aboliſhed the office by an arrẽt of their own, , publiſhed on 
- 2 the 


% 
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che eighteenth of May, 1648, ordering the mnles erat of the different diſtrifts to 
proceed againſt the intendants. The queen yielded to the torrent ſhe was afraid to op- 
poſe, and offered to diſmiſs all the intendants i in the $768. cone except Ne but bey 
n to let ber retain how | | | ; 


. During this eehfalicn; the prince * Conde 5 the antes viddory of 1 8 

and. when the news of the event reached Paris, the king, then only in his eleventh year, 
exclaimed, The parliament will be ſorry for it.” This expreſſion OY b _ | 

benen were eee " the court merely as an ee of W SEE 


e a this idea, the queen, and her mibifaþ; reſolved to | ſeize ah of the 
moſt obſtinate members, Novion Blancmenil, and Charton, two of the preſidents, and 
Brouſſel, one of the inferior judges : theſe men were not leaders of the party, but in- 
ſtruments employed by the leaders for effecting their purpoſes. Charton, a man of a 
confined underſtanding, was diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Prefident I fay that,” 
becauſe, wheneyer called on for his opinion, he began and concluded his ſpeech with 
thoſe words. Brouſſel had nothing to recommend him but his grey hairs, his hatred 
of the miniſter, and the reputation of always oppoſing the meaſures of the "— what- 
ever "REN were. | He wad Res rt his ere but enen mw tos a emp | 


-Taſleaid of carryih FW of enki ate in the night: ds che ning! was _ 


opinion that it would have a better effect on the minds of the people if they were ar- | 


reſted publickly and in open day: he accordingly choſe the very time when the people 
were ſinging Te Deum in the cathedral for the victory of Lens, and when the guards 
were bringing into the church the ſeventy-three pair of colours which had been taken 
from the enemy at that battle. This miſtaken idea proved the cauſe of à civil war. 
Charton found means to eſcape; Blancmenil was ſecured without trouble; but the at- 
tempt to-arreſt Brouſſel excited an inſurrection. An old female ſeryant, ſeeing her 
maſter forced into a carriage by Comminges, lieutenant of the body-guard, raiſed a mob, 
who ſurrounded the coach, and, after breaking it to pieces, would have reſcued the pri- 

ſoner, but for the arrival of the French guards, who diſperſed them, and conducted 
Brouſſel to Sedan. The people irritated: by oppoſition flew to arms; the ſhops: were 
immediately ſnut; the chains were fixed acroſs the ends of the ſtreets; the barricades 
of the e e were erer pgs ah eee ene voices called out . and 
3 : a 4585 F 


Dating the be the queen order two > Haiti hors; that were litre at a 
Kart GN from Nn e ange to ns to Paris: 'to 26098 r 110% n e 8 
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| time, received a wound in her arm. Two hundred barricadoes were formed in an in- 


popularity, Which he ee for IE” 11. . eg in ee Bos ting the 


pleaſantry of the Parifians, who dared to impeach her integrity, found berſelf reduced 


where moſt of the court were obliged to. ſleep upon-ſtraw. The jewels of the crown 


of neceſſaries. The pages of his cient were diſmiſſed, from inability to ſupply 
| them with food; the aunt of Lewis, daughter to Henry the Great, and wife to the 
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hovſhold. The next day, the chancellar Seguier was attacked, by the people, as he was 
repairing to the parliament, attended by the officers of the police, with a view to an- 
null the arrets of the court; he was dragged- out of his carriage ; the populace fired at 
the Swiſs guards who were conducting him to a place of ſafety; ſeveral of his attendants 
were killed, and his daughter-in-law, the ducheſs of Sully, who was with him at the 


ſtant, and reached within a hundred yards of the palace. The ſoldiers, aſter ſeeing a 
ſew of their comrades fall, retreated and ſuffered the citizens to do what they pleaſed. 
The parliament marched in a body to the palace, and demanded the releaſe of their bre- 
then; while the queen, at a loſs how to act, and Juſtly feartul Jor her own ſafety, was 


. gs to er rn with mer requeſt. 


Fog 


| The KH after waits the 1 of Rank boaſted of hes himſelf armed all 
Paris that day, which was called the day of the Barricadoes. This extraordinary man was 
the firſt prelate who had excited a civil war in France without having recourſe to the 
uſual pretext of religion. He has given a deſcription of himſelf in his Memoirs, which 
are written with an air of grandeur, an impetuoſity of genius, and an inequality of 
fiyle and compoſition, which form a juſt emblem of his conduct. He was a man, 
who concealed, beneath the garbof an ecclefiaſtic, a diſpoſition ſuited toramps and courts; 
licentious in his manners, and profligate in his morals, he had courted and acquired 


PRs to 85 8 i 


The 5 | inſulted ! in 1115 8 e An bs the. pl of H facrificing 
the welfare of the ſlate to her friendſhip for Mazarin, and expoſed to the malignant 


to the neceſſity of ſeeking refuge elſewhere. Accompanied by her children, her mi- 
niſter, the duke of Orleans, and the Great Conde, ſhe withdrew to Saint-Germain, 


were pledged to procure them ſubſiſtance ; and the king himſelf was frequently in want 


king of England, who had fled for ſhelter to France, was there reduced to the extremes 
of wretchedneſs ; and her daughter, who afterwards married the king's brother, was 
compelled to remain in bed, from want of fire to warm her; while the pebple of Paris, 
mages wet rage, hg the en of 3 Mons e with * | 


| Anne of Auſtria, whoſe ſenſe, Seele W r were the theme 
of univerſal praiſe, had been conſtantly unhappy fince her firſt arrival in France : long 
treated as a criminal by her huſband, and perſecuted by Richelien, ſhe had ſeen her 


Papers | ſeized and had been ea in full 1 As to 2 an ent of her 
guilt. 
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uilt. When ſhe was delivered of Leu the Fourteenth, Jie huſband'refuſed to com- 
ply with the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of embracing his wife; and this affront had ſuch an ef- 
fect on her health, that her life was in imminent danger. And to crown her misfortunes, 
after having loaded with favours all who implored her aſſiſtance, ſhe now found 0. 
expelled from the capital by e at once . = furious. | 
i % 13556 
The regent, with tears in her eyes, fond thep prince of Conde t to 8 the pro- 
tector of his ſovereign : and the victor of Rocroi, Fribourg, Nordlingen, and Lens, 
was flattered with the honour of defending a court which he deemed ungrateful, againſt 
the Fronde which ſought his ſupport, His brother, the prince of Conti, envious 8 
his reputation, but unable to equal him, and the dukes of Longueville, Beaufort and 
Bouillon, animated by the turbulent ſpirit of the coadjutor, and eager after novelty, 
hoping to build their own greatneſs on the ruins of the ſtate, and to render the blind 
movements of the parliament ſubſervient to their. own private views, offered their ſervices 
to the Fronde. The ere geg e to oe weiin N s for an N 0 
WARN e e Yon xl = F 42 ed ave Wes f 


eh D. EY The magiſtrates 1. eſtabliſhed a revenue 400 9 toad, and ſup» 
porting the war; and it is worthy of remark, that theſe very men, who had fo loudly ex- 
claimed againft the impoſition of taxes levied for the defence of the country againſt a 
foreign enemy, voluntarily ſubmitted to- contributions of fifty times the amount, for the 
ſake of plunging the nation into anarchy and. confuſion. Ten millions of livres were 
the amount of their ſubſcriptions: - they publiſhed an arret, ordering the ſeizure! of all 
money belonging to the partiſans of the court; and twelve hundred thouſand livres were 
the fruits of this depredation. By another arret of the parliament, twelve thouſand 
men were levied: every houſe, with a court- yard before it, encloſed with a gate, was 

compelled to furniſh a man and horſe, and the regiment thus raiſed was denominated 
| the cavalry des portes cocheres. The Coadjutor himſelf raiſed a regiment which, from his 
tune MR, was called the IR of EE | | 


"Bot for the 21 1 which and 2 5 8 all civil commutians, | 
this war of the Fronde would have been a proper object of ridicule, Conde, with eight 
thouſand troops, inveſted. a city defended by half a million of citizens. The Pari- 
fans allied forth from their gates embelliſhed with gaudy plumes and party-coloured rib- 
bands : while their awkward evolutions afforded an inexhauſtible ſubject of mirth to mili- 
tary men. The ſmalleſt detachment of regular troops ſufficed to put theſe metropolitan 
heroes to PO The nd of the people was e characterized a the 


2 This name Fat SO FROM the Freneh HET Hoke: to 3 or del was afumed * the adverſe faction, 
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Wop OT bing 15 progreſs” 


en and e while the leaders betrayed their levity and caprice by fre- 


— 
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progreſs of theſe commotions; every thing was converted into raillery: the regimens 


of Corinth having been defeated by a ſmall party. of the royaliſts, this check was called 


the firſt of the Corinthians. Twenty new councillors of the parliament, who had received 
their appointment from Richelieu, were compelled by their brethren to pay a tax, each, 
of fiftcen thouſand livres; and the only honour they received in return for this contri- 


| n Was wo e a 5 the aten Fe mr 


The PaiGan W wh allied Grtos to eee hy. enemy, . ay were — 


| beat, were received, on their return, with hifles accompanied by burſts of laughter: 


while conplets and epigrams were conſidered as a ſufficient reparation for all their 
loſſes. Their plans of operations were ſettled, and their eouncils of war holden, in public- 
houſes and other places of public reſort, amidft ſcenes of conviviality, licentiouſneſs and 


debauchery. The coadjutor, archbiſhop: of Paris, having taken his ſeat in the parlia- 


ment, with the handle of a/poniard: ſticking out of his pocket, the company. exclaimed 
—* That is our arehbiſbop , breviary.” A herald at arms coming to the gate of St. 
Anthony, accompanied by a gentleman of the king's houſhold who was charged with 
propoſals for. an accommodation, the parliament refuſed to receive him; but they grant- 
ed an ent audience to an Ay" n OO A mpeg e 120 enen aging 


— 


ee 3 per w Navi ons ha eng nivelbee: of Rl at this 
diſgracefuł and calamitous period; they ſeem to have influenced alike the deciſions of 
eouneils, and the operations of war; the opinions of politicians, and the conduct of 
generals. Turenne, though lately prometed to the dignity of mareſchal of France, 
was ſeduced by the charms of the ducheſs of Longueville, to betray- his duty and for- 
feit his allegiance. Aſter a vain attempt to reduce the army he commanded to imitats 
his 1 he Sy Joined the gar rh who- err; however 2758 little 1 


While theſe ſcenes were e in ee he ez of civil Iſcord REA with uns: 


common violence in England, which exhibited the new- and aweful ſpectacle of a ſo- 
vereign, brought to trial by his ſubjects. The unhappy Charles, whofe conduct was, 


7 unfortunately, more ſwayed by precedent” than by reaſon, by cuſtom than by law, fell a 


victim to the ſeditious arts of a def] perate faction, chiefly compoſed of canting hypocri-- 


_ tical ſeQtaries, who, with God in their mouths, and the devil in their hearts, completed 


the ſum" of their iniquity, by the murder of their king. The children of Charles. 
were driven into exile, and the ſovereign authority was ufurped by the arch · regicide 
Cromwell, mo under the title of A ruled che en e with: 0 9275 iron. 


Meanwhile the hoſtite operations of e ations in Shit ore rely 


end 


-— 
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guently changing their party. The prince of Conde, having. quelled for a white Pl 

popular tumults, and brought the court back in triumph to Paris, reſigned himſelf to the 
pleaſure of expreſſing his contempt for a party he had hitherto ſupported. Deeminy g the 
rewards he received diſproportioned to the glory he bad acquired, and the ſervices he had 
performed, he was the firſt to turn the miniſter into ridicule, to brave the queen, and to 
inſult the government which he deſpiſed. It is pretended that he addreſſed a letter K. 
Mazarin, with this ſuperſcription “ A illuſiriſſimo Signor Faguino. 5 He encouraged a 
young nobleman to make a declaration of love to the queen, and had the preſumption to 
expreſs his diſpleaſure at the reſentment ſhe evinced on the occaſion. He formed a league 
with his brother the prince of Conti, and the duke of Longueville, who abandoned the 
party of the Fronde. The faction of the duke of Beaufort, at the commencement of 
the regency, was called the faction of the Importants; that of Conde now received the 

appellation of The Party of the Petits-Maitres, becauſe they wiſhed to render themſelves 
maſters of the ſtate. Gf all theſe troubles the only traces that remain are the two ex 
preſſions of Petit-Maitres and Frondeurs ; the former of which is now apps. to cr. 


8 and the latter to the cenſors of government. „„ . 


A. D. ibs; 1651. 175 The coadjutor, eager to attain the dignity of 900 nal, which 
he could only hope to acquire through the interpoſition of the queen, forſook his party, 
and attached himſelf to that princeſs. In ſhort, every man of importance, real or affect 
ed, ſought to eſtabliſh his fortune on the ruin of the ſtate, and yet the public good was. 
in the mouth of every one. The duke of Orleans was jealous of the glory of Conde - 
and the credit of Mazarin; and Conde neither eſteemed the prince nor the miniſter, It 
was theſe petty quarrels, and this oppoſition of private intereſts, that ſtill Kept alive the: 
ſpirit of revolt. No crime could be imputed to Conde, and yet he was arreſted in the 
palace, with his brother, the prince: of Conti, and his brother-in-law, the duke of 
Longueville, without the obſervance of any previous forms, and merely becauſe he was 
an object of apprehenſion to the miniſter. This meaſure, indeed, was a violation of - 
all law; but in the preſent ſituation of the e o reſpect was 1 to law Pp 


either r . 135 
eiter party. JJ 


The cardinal, in order to ſecure the Bs of theſe two "laces, f bad 1 10 aw 
| artifice which was dignified with the appellation of policy. The Frondeurs were ac- 

cuſed of having attempted to aſſaſſinate the prince of Conde ; and Mazarin, under pre- : 
tencg that he was about to apprehend one of the conſpirators, for which purpoſe it was- 
neceſſary the prince ſhould ſign an order to the gend"armes of the guards to hold them- 
ſelves in readineſs at the Louvre, obtained from Condé an order for his own arreſt. The | 
people of Paris, who had taken up arms in favour of an old magiſtrate in a ſtate of do- 
. tage, made bonfires, when the defender, and the 1 France was conducted to the pri- 


* of . | 
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The mother of the prince of Condé, againſt whom a ſentence of baniſhment had been 
pronounced, remained at Paris, in ſpite of the court, and preſented a petition to the par- 
| Jiament ; while his wife, after eſcaping a thouſand dangers, took refuge at Bourdeaux, 
and, aſſiſted by the dukes of Bouillon and La Rochefoucaut, excited an inſurrection in 
that city, and rouſed the Spaniards to arms. The giddy populace, who had rejoiced at 
the impriſonment of the princes, in the ſhort ſpace of a year aſſumed a different tone, 
forced the queen to releaſe them, and to expel from the kingdom her favourite miniſter: 
Mazarin himſelf was compelled to open the doors of their priſon, after which he retired 
to Liege; while Conde returned to the metropolis, where he was received amidſt 
the acclamations of the people, and where his preſence renewed all the horrors of ci- 
: vil. commotion. T 5 9 | | 


1 ſome * the prince of Conde at length determined on à war which he 
ought to have begun before, if his intention were to become maſter of the ſtate, and which 
he ought never to have begun, if he had the good of his country at heart, He left Paris, 
excited the inhabitants of Guienne to arm in his ſupport, and courted the affiſtance of 
thoſe very Spaniards on whoſe defeathe had founded his military fame. The queen, ap- 
| prized of his motions, ſent a courier after him, with propoſitions that ſhould have in- 
duced him to return, and have diſpoſed him to peace. But the meſſenger miſtook his 
road, and inſtead of going to Angerville, where the prince was, repaired to Augerville. 
The letter, in conſequence, arrived too late: Conde declared that, had he received it 
a ſooner, he would have accepted the propoſals it contained ; but that ſince he was already 
at ſuch a diſtance from Paris, it was not worth while to return. Thus the miſtake of 
A courier, and the Caprice of this prince, 2 the kingdom into a civil war. 


* Cardinal-Mazarin, 7 in n his exile at Cologne, had found means to govern the court, 
now re-entered the kingdom, with an army. of ſeven thouſand men, raiſed at his own 
expence, and commanded by mareſchal d' Hoquincourt. On the firſt news of his return, 
the duke of Orleans, who had demanded his diſmiſſion, began to raiſe troops in Paris, 
without knowing for what purpoſe he meant to employ them. The parliament, on 
their ſide, * to publiſh * en Mazerin, and fixing a price on 
his head. 3 | 1 

A. D. PIE During PIO conyulfions of U the ſtate, Lewis the i had at- 
5 tained the age preſeribed by the law ſor aſſuming the reins of government, and bis ma- 
jority was ſolemnly declared in parliament; but he was till influenced by the councils of 


his mother, and ſeemed to inherit her fond partiality for Mazarin. The firſt act of au- 


thority exereiſed by the new monarch, was the interdiction of the parliament of Paris, 
which he immediately transferred to Pontoiſe. Fourteen members, attached to the court, 


: - a the . but the reſt Nr Thus, to * the anarchy which 


prevailed 
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prevailed i in the kingdom, two ſovereign courts ſubſiſied at the ſame time, whoſe chief FF 
occupation was to apa and vilify each other. ; 1 - 


With an inconſiteney which characterized all their proceedings, while the parlia- 
ment denounced vengeance on the miniſter they deteſted, they pronounced the prince of 
Conde guilty of treaſon, who had taken up arms againſt him. While, too, they exhort- 
ed the forces raiſed by the duke of Orleans to march againſt Mazarin, they ſtrictly pro- 
hibited any part of the public revenue from being devoted to their ſubſiſtence. Their 
reſolutions had at length fallen into contempt, and the rival factions, diſdaining x their 
mediation, prepared to terminate their differences by we ſword. | 


Conde, leagued with the 4 Sl appeared in the field n the "TOs and the 
mareſchal Turenne, who had returned to his allegiance, ayowed himſelf. the champion 
of the court, and took the command of the royal troops, The exhauſted ſtate of the 
finances permitted neither party to keep large armies on foot ; but their forces, trifling 
AS they comparatively were, {till proved competent to decide the fate-of the kingdom. | 
Lewis the Fourteenth, nurſed in the lap of adverſity, went from province to province, 

attended by a ſlender guard, and purſued by a detachment of fix thouſand men, partly 
furniſhed by Win; and partly levied by the adherents of Conde. 


While the prince of Conde was = ad] in the reduction of Tours, and in the daily 
augmentation of his party, all the hopes of the court were placed on the mareſchal Tu- 
renne, who had ſtationed his troops in the vicinity of Gien, on the banks of the Loire. 
The adyerſe army were poſted at a few leagues diſtance from thence, under the orders 
of the dukes of Nemours and Beaufort, whoſe quarrels had nearly proved fatal to the 
cauſe they had eſpouſed. The duke of Beaufort was wholly incapable of commanding 
even a ſmall detachment; and the duke of Nemours was known to poſſeſs more courage 
than {kill. Between them both they ruined their army. The ſoldiers knew that Conde 
was at the extremity of the kingdom, and they gave themſelves up for loſt, when, in the 
middle of the night, a courier arrived at the advanced guard, in the foreft of Orleans. 
The ſentinels immediately recognized, in the perſon of this courier, the prince of Conde 
himſelf, who had traverſed, in diſguiſe, and through the poſts of his adverſaries, the ex- 
tent of country between Agen and the 1 of G for the een of Aan him- 
lf. at dis head of bis army. | 5 e e 


His preſence had a great effect on the woche and his Cadden 3 appearance ſtill 1 0 he. . 
accordingly reſolved to profit, without delay, by the boldneſs and confidence with which. 
he had inſpired them. The great talent of this prince in war conſiſted in the inſtan=. 
taneous Adoption of the moſt deciſive IG and 3 in the SY of ot (ill and 
promptitude i in- their execution, . 
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hy Toyal: 1 was es up in two diviſions, at ſuch a diſtance from each other ag 


to admit of a ſeparate attack; Conde, therefore, directed his efforts againſt that diviſion 
which was poſted at Blenau, under mareſchal q Hoquincourt, and, in a moment, their 


ranks were broken by his impetuous charge. The panic in an inſtant communicated it- 
ſelf from the camp to the court, and the miniſter in alarm haſtened to Gien, and, awak- 
ening the king in the middle of the night, adviſed him to fly, and propoſed to convey . 
him privately to Bourges. But the king was exempted from the neceſſity of having re- 


- courſe to this diſgraceful expedient by the Kill and perſeverance of mareſchal Turenne. 


With the remnant of his army. he availed himſelf of every favourable inequality of 


ground, and checked the progrefs of the victor in the hour of triumph. Such, indeed, 


was the {kill diſplayed by both theſe celebrated commanders, that it was difficult to de- 
eide which of the two had acquired moſt honour—Conde victorious, or Turenne de- 
priving him of the fruits of his victory. It is true, indeed, that not four hundred men 
periſhed in the battle of Blenau ; but the prince of Conde was nevertheleſs on the point 


of ſecuring all the royal family, together with his grand enemy Mazarin. It was ſcarce- 


ly poſſible to ſee a combat ſo trifling, in which greater intereſts 3 were volved, or greater 


| 8 incurred?.” 


— 


| Conde, who could not flatter himſelf with the hope of farprizing Than ne, as he had 
done d' Hoquincourt, advanced with his army to the metropolis, there to enjoy the fruits 
of his glory, in the favour of an infatuated multitude. The admiration excited by the 


action of Blẽnau, the hatred which the Pariſians bore to Mazarin, and the name and 


preſence of the Great Conde, all ſeemed to conſpire to give him abſolute authority in the 
capital. But the minds of the people were divided, and the multiplication of petty 
factions, while they weakened his party, diminiſhed the popularity of Condé. The 
coadjutor, now become cardinal of Retz, apparently reconciled to the court, was no 
Jonger the idol of the people, but was reduced to play a ſubordinate part. He governed 


With abſolute ſway the mind of the duke of Orleans, and became the opponent of Conde. 
The duke of Lorraine, who had been bribed to join the prince, was tempted by a larger 


- bribe, recciveg#rom Mazarin, to deſert his caufe. Conde, therefore, remained at Paris, 


5 2 
* 
* 


. A La 6: Py „ and an army AE with ſtill fr 1 7 585 4 
'F ae, ali BNE; having aſſembled the voy lers, led chom to the gates & the 
capital, and in the ſuburb of Saint Anthony they were met and encountered by the 


: troops of Conde. From a neighbouring eminence, accompanied by Mazarin, the youth- 


ful monarch beheld a conflict, in which the {kill of his beſt generals was diſplayed, and 
the beſt blood in his dominions was ſhed. The duke of Orleans, uncertain how to act, 
remained inactive in his palace of the Luxembourg; while the cardinal of Retz, equally 
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indeciſive, ſought for ſafety i in the wid receſſes of his atchiepiſcopal ROT "P'S The 
parliament waited to know the iſſue of the battle, before they would adopt any reſolu- 
tion on the ſubject. The queen, in tears, was proſtrated before the altar, i in the chapel 
of the Carmelites; and the people, who, at this time, were equally afraid of the troops 
of both parties, ſhut the gates of the city, and refuſed to all perſons whatever the privi- 
lege of entrance or egreſs: even the ee bo) the 1504p who were de in the 
nene 1 not nN admiſſion. 5 
ä The aQion was betalen on both dee with uncommon fury; arid it is Jifficule te 
15 whether Conde or Turenne beſt ſupported, on this occaſion, the reputation he had 
acquired. The young nobility, who fought with the former, performed prodigies of 
valour, and twice repulſed the Royaliſts, who, animated by their general, renewed the 
charge with additional vigour. The armour of the duke of Nemours was pierced in 
thirteen places; and the duke of Rochefaucault, not leſs famed for his courage than his 
vit, received a muſquet ball beneath his eye, which inſtantaneouſly deprived him of 
ſight ; though, fortunately, as the wound healed his e enn A nephew of 
cardinal Mazarin's: __ his + in the action. „„ 
Conde, aotwichlending his own exertions, 55 the endlantry of his W was on 
the point of yielding to ſuperior numbers, when he received aſſiſtance ſrom a quarter 
whence he had leaſt reaſon to expect it. Mademoiſelle, daughter to the duke of Or- 
leans, diſdaining the neutrality of her father, favoured, with her wiſhes, the party of 
the prince: from the towers of the Baſtille ſhe had anxiouſly watched the progreſs of 
the battle, and finding the tide of ſucceſs turning againſt Condé, whoſe intrepid valour 
expoſed his life to the moſt imminent danger, ſhe reſol ved tos ſuccour the hero whoſe 
conduct ſhe admired. With her own hand ſhe fired the guns of the fortreſsꝰ on the 
army of the king, and ordered the officer of the guard, at the gate of Saint Anthony, to 


give admiſſion to the trooꝑs of the prince, under pain of being hanged ere the expiration 


of an hour. The officer, acquainted with the reſolute ſpirit of the princeſs, obeyed her 
commands, and, by that means, ſaved the prince from deſtruction. The court, on the | 
firſt 1 of the cannon, We et the wy had F declared for the kings but ONES 


"IM 11 was 0 this octaſion that the duke of Rochefaucaui ſent the following couplt to his favourite miſe, the 

en Ee OOO! | 
11 Pour ie hr eds pour plaire à ſes beaux your, 

6 WV Jul fait 1a guerre aux rols; RR: falt aux dieux! 

Or, n e 5 

5 1 | Paiſant Iaguerre au roi, j'ai perdu mes deux gu; 
Mais pour ua tel objet, je Veutle faite aux dieux. | ; 
| Nor repre Vlir ae th Yſera th ln as mf ay 6 ths nw. ; 


Kok a: 5 9 Nani Hiſtoria Veneta. 5; 
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they were pointed 3 the royaliſts, they ſent orders to Turenne to withdraw his 

troops, and retire to Saint Denis. Mademoiſelle ruined herſelf for ever with the king, 
her couſin, by this imprudent act of violence; and Mazarin, knowing her extreme de- 

8 to man, a e Aab enen Theſe cannon have killed Her zan. 4 


This effuſion of blood eee of little PR PORT to either gde; 2 wk the con- 
tinuation of the troubles occaſioned a conſiderable degree of diſtreſs. that was pretty 
generally felt. At Paris a pound of bread was worth a ſhilling ; the donations of the 
charitable were infufficient to relieve the wants of the people; and in many of the pro- 
vinces an alarming ſcarcity prevailed. Yet could not theſe calamities impreſs on the 
minds of the: Pariſians the neceſſity of peace, nor reftrain them from thoſe acts of vio- 
Jence and outrage which are too frequently the concomitants of domeſtic broils. A 
guarrel between the duke of Beaufort and his brother-in-law, the duke of Nemours, pro- 
duced a duel, which proved fatal to the latter, who was ſhot through the body; while 
| bis ſecond, the marquis of Villars, killed Hericourt, ſecond to Beaufort. Not a ſhadow 
df juſtice ſubſiſted in the metropolis; depredations were frequent, and public debauchery 
was carried to exceſs: yet in the midſt of theſe diſorders a general gaiety prevailed, that 

: a in a certain s from the horror mr were anon to excite. 

ts; 
PPS the late A, the 155 could not gain admiffion into the Catia, nor could 
the prince himſelf remain there long. A popular tumult, and the aſſaſſination of ſeve- 
ral citizens, of which he was ſuppoſed to be the author, rendered him odious to the peo- 
ple, though he ſtill retained a party in the parliament.» That court, preſſed by the ad- 
-hererits of the duke of Orleans, dechred him, by a ſormal arret, lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom; the ſame title that had been beſtowed on the duke of Mayenne, in the 
time of the League. The prince of Conde was, at the ſame time, appointed generaliſ· 
Amo of the armies. The rival parliaments of Paris and Pontoiſe, though at variance 
on every other point, agreed in demanding the expulſion of Mazarin; hatred againſt 
_ whom appears, at this period, to _—_ yoou! Rs oe: as ee, the eſſential boy 


1. . 


8 ee Tay 1 was now hoes . to a gate of 5 impotency ; Po that of the court 
oqually . ſo. with the reſt : they were all in want of money and troops; factions multi- 
plied; and battles produced nothing but loſs and regret. The court was once more ob- 
liged to ſacrifice Mazarin, who, on the twelſth of Auguſt, 1652, was ſent into baniſh- 
ment to Bouillon; and, immediately after his departure, a deputation from the citizens 

- of Paris waited on the king, and earneſtly entreated him to return to the capital. He 
accordingly repaired thither, and found tranquillity perfectly reſtored. The duke of 
Orleans was baniſhed to Blois, where he paſſed the remainder of. his days in repenting his 

| imprudence. | The cardinal of Retz was arreſted. inthe 1 and was oy” from 


7 | * priſon 
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priſon to priſon: while the prince of Conde; prefſed by Furenne, and feebly re e 
| ge the IAN are an — war on _ A OBE: Tha Ara 175 AR | 
1 165 
+ + Div 7653. 7 Thecalm which the: nbi . ae to be the effect. of 
Mazarin's baniſhment ; yet but a ſhort time elapſed after he was expelled by the ge- 
neral cry of the French, and by a royal declaration, before he was recalled by the king: 
and, to his utter aſtoniſhment, he once more entered Paris, omnipotent and unmoleſt- 
ed. Lewis received him as a father, and the people as a maſter: he was conducted, 
| amidſt the acclamations of the citizens, to a ſplendid banquet, which they had prepared 
for him at the town houſe; but, amidſt the joy he muſt neceſſarily experience on ſuch 
an occaſion, the cardinal is ſaid to have betrayed his contempt of the national levity. 
The magiſtrates of the parliament; after having treated him as a public defaulter, and 
fixed a price on his head, now courted his favour and claimed his protection: and they 
ſoon after-ſentenced the prince of Condẽ, in whoſe faults they had participated, and 
whoſe revolt they had encouraged, for contumacy, to loſe his liſe. Mazarin, who had 
preſſed the ſentence againſt Conde, married one of his nieces to his brother, the rows | 
of N with a view to  aggrandize his _— _ confirm} hls Fear” wn 


| The king MOINS the parliaments of Paris and Pontoiſe: and, at the ſame time, fors 

bade all general aſſemblies of the different chambers. This prohibition ſuperinduced a 
remonſtrance from the parliament, who were, however, ſoon filen&ed by the impriſon- 
ment of one of their members, and the baniſhment of ſome others, LOS reign v Was 
now over, aalen of the king er e e 1 | 


- While the FRA bad been thus torn by dome eebrbig ent ie nad alſo been b ; 
derably weakened by the ſucceſsful attacks of its foreign enemies. All the fruits of the 
battles of Rocroi, Lens, and Nordlingen were deftroyed; the important fortreſs of Dun- 
kirk was retaken by the Spaniards, who likewiſe expelled the French from Barcelona, 
and recovered the town and Citadel of Caſal, in in Italy. 3 


73 ” K of 8 


Yet were theſe loſſes, i in ſome 3 endeten 0 by'th the terthe of the Het e : 
Mazarin had been ſo fortunate as to conelude with the empire. Beſides the ſtipula- 
tions already noticed, the emperor ſold to France the ſovercigaty of Alſace, for three | 
millions of livres, payable to the archduke. By that treaty, deſtined to form the 
baſis of all ſubſequent treaties, a new electorate was created for the houſe of Bavaria, 
the rights of all the princes and cities of the empire, and the privileges of all the Ger- 
man gentry, were confirmed ; ; the power of the emperor was reſtrained within nar 

row limits; and the French, in nn with the e 1 be faid t to 10 ee : 

laws to the empire. 


10 Sidcls de Louis XIV, par Voltaire, tom. i. p. 314) 3739 
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At the commencement of the year 1653. Lewis the Fourteenth found himſelf abſo- 
late maſter of a kingdom ſtill affected by the ſhocks ĩt had ſuſtained: filled with diſor- 
ders in every department of government, but fertile in reſources ; engaged in an offen- 
five war, with no other ally than the duke of Savoy; and with no other foreign enemy 
than Spain, which was in a ſtill worſe fituation than France. All the French who 
had engaged in the civil war were reduced to ſubmifion, except the prince of Conde, 
and a few. of his partizans, ſome of whom adhered to him from friendſhip and a point of 
honour.; and mee dase * court _ not Os them at Ws or Ow 0 on 
themſelves. 33 £20 ALS IRTE ; 


LY D: Me]. Casas, 3 3 of hs 3 8 was en to give 

| firength to a party which he had weakened himſelf by the deſtruction of their infantry 

at the battles of Roeroi and Lens. He fought with new troops, who did not acknow- 

ledge him as their maſter, againſt old F eee trained to . under him- 
ſelf, and mM We, e bk: box, | II 


4 

fs e e with the n Conds had a hid 8 to . 1 1 ole Tu- 
renne, after the reduction of Stenai, haſtened to relieve. On the twenty-fifth of Au- 
_ guſt, the fifty-ſecond day of the ſiege, he attacked the..cnemp's camp, forced their en- 
trenchments, and c ompelled them to fly with. ſach precipitation. that all their tents, 
baggage, and artillery fell into the hands of the French:. Condẽ alone refuſed to fly, | 
and with two regiments ſuſtained for a while the efforts of Turenne's army; and while 
| the archduke was following his men, whom ii in vain he had attempted to rally, the prince 
beat mareſchal D*Hoquineourt, repulſed mareſchal de la Ferte, and retired victorious, 
while he covered the retreat of the Spaniards. The king of Spain eee his ſervices 
9 a ſhort and expteſſi ve letter: I have heard that all was loſt''—faid he and that 
+ you faved all” — The redu@tion of by and. Clermont ba the nne cloſed the 
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A. 5. ar | "If ne of eat | 3 = "LY * ma F "IM the 
Poſſeſſon of which ſecured to the e an eaſy paſſage into the ae Netherlands, 


E 


dy a * of his army into various corps, took 4 aſfault the town of Cirelet, 
and threw a ſtrong reinforcement. into Queſnoi. Then forming a junction of his troops, 
he directed their united exertions againſt the town of Landrecies; the trenches were 
opened, .in the preſence of the king, on. the eighteenth of June, and, after a. vigorous 
and. en W the garriſon \ were reduced. to capitulate, on 15 5 twentieth of the 


* 


85 ere, 1 ES | 
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following month. Maubeuge was next reduced, -and while the - mareſchal de la Fert& 
was detached to inveſt Saint-Guilain, Turenne laid ſiege to Condé: the former receiv- 
ed a check from the Spaniards ; but the latter having, in the ſhort ſpace of four days, 


furrendeved on the rg n of e 

In Cale the Feevah arms were not 3 ſucceliſol. The prince nf Conti 
and the duke of Mercceur, after the reduQtion of Cadaques and Caſtillon, inſtead of pur: 
ſuing their advantage by ſpeedily paſſing the mountains, reſigned themſelves to plea- 
ſurable amuſements, and gave the Spaniards time to collect their forces, and oppoſe 
their march ; the prince then quitted the army, reſigning the command to the count of 
Meérinville, who, indeed, compelled the Spaniards to retire from the walls of Solſonna, 
bat who ſpeedily forfeited the advantage he had acquired, by being forced, in his 


— 


But what ded, more'than any thing elſe, to ſecure to F rance a ſaperioriey over 
; 15 rival, was the alliance coneluded by Mazarin, about this time, with Oliver Crom- 


magnitude of his crimes, had rendered himſelf an object of apprehenſion and dread, to 
all the European powers. Courted by them all, from the baſe motives of intereſt or 
fear, he had an opportunity of ſelecting ſuch. as were moſt likely to ſuit his purpoſe ; ; 


power, ſo neceſſary to the welfare and exiſtence of each particular ſtate, he preferred 
an alliance with ann more favourable; to 115 ge oy Fo: the 1 98908 

SOIT _ top e 8 e SET Bae Heh TOY 
1010 in ern with 1 the ſabtle bot Kſhoneſt pay of; his miniſler, 8 his 
new ally, by conceſſions incompatible with his dignity, and repugnant to his honour. 


ſolently urged, was readily adopted by Mazarin. Bourdeaux was ſent over to, Eng- 


| brued his hands in the blood of his ſovereign, a prince ſo nearly related to the royal fa- 
mily of France. With indefatigable patience did Bourdeaux conduct this negociation, 
which Cromwell affected entirely to neglect; and though pri vateers, with "Engliſh 
commiſſions, committed daily depredat ions on the French commerce, Mazarin was content, 


the cireumſtances of degradation which marked this ignominious tranſaction, the moſt 
_Gihonourable for Lewis was that condition of the treaty which obliged him to mul 


N * Thyrloe, vol. Iii. p. 105, 60 4 tte vol. vii. p. 280. 2 ; 
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completed his enterprize, the whole-army was mee ethos: pore whick 


turn, to evacuate Bergues. ' At ſea the French were more fortunate, for the duke of 
Vendòme In a W e victory over the Spaniſh fleet before Barcelona. TY 


well. That daring ufurper, the extent of whoſe proſperity was alone equalled by. Se 


but, with a mind-incapable of diſcerning the beneficial effects of preſerving a balance of 


Every-propoſal, made by the ufurper, however unreaſonable in itſelf, and however in- 


land as miniſter, and all circumſtances of reſpect were paid to the tyrant, who had im- 


in the hope of accompliſhing his object, ſtill to ſubmit to theſe indignities as. But of al! 


3 A 
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from his dominions, * unfortunate Se Charles the Seeed and his brother, the 
duke of York, ſons to the murdered monarch, and conſequently grand- ſons to Henry 
the Fourth, who were obliged to ſeek an aſylum in the dominions of Spain. Charles 
afterwards formed a league with Philip, and raiſed four regiments of Engliſh, whom he 
employed in the Spaniſh ſervice. The duke of York, after ſerving ſome campaigns in 
the French army, where he acquired the particular eſteem of mareſchal Turenne, now 
Joined his brother, and pager to fool ge hs wan —__ Don 3 of es 
= e e fe u p 5 9 % 1% | 


— 
— 


| While Mazarin was Het in seitig * iy with ee Charles the 
Second, in order, probably, to prevent the concluſion of -an alliance ſo prejudicial to his 
intereſt, aſked the hand of Mary Mancini, 'one of 'the cardinal's neices, 'but received a 

refuſal. But as ſoon as the artful miniſter ſaw that monarch in a fair way of aſcending 
' thethrone; he counted the wins ane __—_— Se _— e e eee refuſed 
in his turns. . e 


A. D. 1656.] Au attempt to put an end to the war by ſending the marquis of 
Liotme to the court of Madrid, to ſound the diſpoſition of Philip with regard to the mar- 
Tiage of Lewis with the Infanta, having failed, the operations of war were rencwed ; 
And; towards the middle of June; mareſchal Turenne, having effected a junction 
ew the troops under marefchal de la Ferté, laid fiege to the ſtrong town of Valen- 
ciennes. The importance of this fortreſs, one of the moſt conſiderable places in 
the Netherlands, induced Don John of Auſtria, who had ſuperſeded the archduke in 
the command of the Spaniſh army, to attempt its relief, in conjunction with the prince 
of Conde. The ſiege was far advanced when the Spaniards attacked the quarters of La 
Ferte, which were ſeparated from thoſe of Turenne by a canal, over which bridges of 
communication were thrown. The French lines were ſpeedily forced, and the ſluices of 
"the "town having laid the circumjacent country under water, and carried away the 
bridges, mareſchal Furenne found it impoſſible to aſſiſt his colleague, who was, accord- 
- ingly, -defeated and taken prifoner, with a great number of his men. By this means 
” V ene, was e _ the r were a coy to raife the- _ 


WT 32825 


Feser collected . remnant of bis an; directed his march ente Queſ- 
noi, but his efforts were incompetent to prevent the Spaniards from reducing the fortreſs 
of "Conde. In return, however, he took from them the town of Capelle; and forced tune 

S e of Conde: to raiſe EPA of of Ault and to O's op his AS upon Peronne. 


The Fah were, in ſome ae, einfaled' for the :ll-ſucceſs 5 their army in the 
| | Netherlands by the reduCtion of Valenza, in Italy, which took up the whole campaign. 


3 of - 75 8 9 # 
oO 


13 Louis XIV, fa Cour, et le Regent, par M, Anquetil, tom. i. p. 43. —siécle de Louis XIV. tom. i. p. 322, 323 · 
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The Spaniards were the more intereſted in aroſarning this fortreſs, : as its ſit uation on the 
Po rendered its poſſeſſors maſters of the navigation of that river; but the perſeverance 
and valour of the French, who were commanded by the dukes of Modena and Mer- 
cœur, overcame every obſtacle, and, notwithſtanding the ſtrength of tlie place, and the 
ſpirited exertions of a numerous and well-diſciplined garriſon; it was compelicd to fur- 
render on the thirteenth of September. 5 0 


o 


: "The Seeed alateagd at their loſs, renewed their ſolicitations to the emperor to af- 
ford them affiſtance. The court of Vienna, when preſſed on this ſubject at the opening 
of the campaign, had evinced a reluctance to comply with the requiſitions of Philips. 
becauſe ſuch compliance would be a maniſeſt violation of the third article of the treaty 
of Weſtphalia, They ſoon, however, found means to elude what they profeſſed an un- 
' willingneſs to violate; and the troops which-the emperor agreed to ſend into Flanders 
and Italy, were expreſsly declared to be deſtined to act folely againſt the Engliſh-and the 
duke of Modena: and it was obſerved, that as the latter was a vaſſal of the empire, he 
deſerved to be puniſhed for his irruption into the Milaneſe ; and, as the former were not 
compriſed in the treaty, it was lawful for the emperor to aſſiſt the Spaniards againſt them. 
Such were the reaſons alledged to the marquis of Vignacourt, who had been ſent to- 
Vienna to complain of the infraftion. That, however, which the French had failed to 
procure by negociation, they effected by ſtratagem; they found means to excite a mutiny 
in the Imperial army that was deſtined for the Milaneſe, and to that circumſtance; #44 
the ſucceſs of the French i in Italy, during this campaign, he mr ne 7 51] 


A. . at] The diſtreſs to which the kingdom. was reduced, Few the exaction of 
onerous impoſts, and other calamities inſeparable from war, produeed no diminution of the- 
luxury. and magnificence of the court, who paſſed the winter in amuſements, and return- 
ed in the ſpring to the buſineſs of the field, They were now, however, leſs diligent 
than the enemy, who, opening the campaign at the beginning of March, reduced the town 
of Saint: Guilain before the French took the field. Turenne endeavoured to repair this lofs- 
by the reduction of Cambrai, but his efforts were fr uſtrated by the undaunted courage of: 
Conde,” who, with two regiments of cavalry, cut his way through the camp of the be- 
ſiegers, and threw himſelf into the town. This gallant-atchievement induced Turenne: 
do deſiſt from the hopeleſs SINN ws to direct his march to Montmedi. ö 


he Aae one of the n in india ak of 3 cee being: 
placed on a rock moſt diffieult of acceſs, had already been beſieged two months by the- 
mareſchal de la Ferté, whoſe ranſom: had been paid by the king. Lewis himſelf now: 
_ Tepaired to the camp, to haſten, by his preſence, the reduction of the place; and the go 


| | ; 14 Contin. de Mezerai; tom. ii, P. 151, 152. h 
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vernor being killed ſoon after his aceivel the town ſurtendered, on honourable terms, on 
the ſixth of Auguſt, Turenne next reduced Saint Venant, and compelled the enemy to 


raiſe the ſiege of Ardres, The reduction of La Motte au Bois, by the marquis of Caſ- 


} 


telnau, and of Mardyck, a ſtrong fort in the vicinity of Dunkirk, by Turenne, con- 


eluded the ne The Later was reſigned into ugg hands of the Engliſh. - 


A. D. 1658.] The effects of the league 585 by Fame with the 7 EW * 
well, at length, began to be felt by the former. The Engliſh had taken and deſtroyed a 
fleet of Spaniſh galleons, not far from Cadiz, and by that means deprived the Spaniards 
of the only treaſures which enabled them to carry on the war: and Cromwell now ſent 


fix thouſand veteran troops to join mareſchal Turenne, who, thus reinforced, laid ſiege 


to Dunkirk ; whilſt an Engliſh fleet, under the command of Lockhart, blocked vp the 


harbour. The king repaired to Calais, on the twentieth of May, that he might be near 


the ſcene of action; and, during his reſidence in that city, great demonſtrations of mu- 


_ tual friendſhip and regard paſſed between him and the Engliſh protector. Lord Faucon- 


berg, Cromwell's ſon-in-law, was diſpatched to Lewis, and was received with the regard 
uſually paid to foreign princes by the French court. Mazarin ſent to London his 
nephew, Mancini, duke of Nevers, and the duke of Crequi ; and expreſſed his regret, 
that his urgent affairs ſhould deprive him of the honour he had long wiſhed for, of pay- 


ing, in perſon, his reſpects to the greateſt man in the world. Such was the language 
which the degrading policy of the F EH min: iter 5 him to e to ar aſſaſſin of 


his gy ak 3 2 6 


; Fe Spanier ann ning affembled their Were * under the conduct 


| of Don John of Auſtria aud the prince of Conde, to the relief of Dunkirk, At their 


approach Turenne quitted his entrenchinents, and, on the fifteenth of June, brought 
them to action at the Danes, in the vicinity of the city. After a long conteſt, during 
which Conds diſplayed his uſual Kill and intrepidity, the French obtained a complete 


victory; and che Spaniards, ' defeated with great flaughter, fled with precipitation 
to Furnes. Dunkirk, however, ſtill reſiſted; but the death of the governor, who was 


killed in a ſally, diſcouraged the garriſon, and indaced them to ſurrender on the twenty- 


_ *tith of Jane. The town was, by er gg delivered t to . MAS ſubmitted it 


. 


to the enn, of Lockhart. 

This was the laſt ee of tha. e ebene wits * obtaining, by 
whe moſt criminal means, poſſeſſion of the ſupreme power, had been compelled, through 
fear, to refuſe a crown the object of his moſt ardent wiſhes—when offered him by a 
. eh 5 and te in his latter _ a total want of that cordial 


n Sidcle de Louis XIV. tom. i. p. 323, 336. | 
* FEE . : felicity, 


<< > 


> 
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felicity, that tranquil ale, and grateful ſerenity of mind, which ſhun alike the fanatical 
enthuſiaſt and ſucceſsful villain, and only court the man of virtue and morality. With 
his dying breath Cromwell acquieſced in the nomination of his ſon Richard, as his ſuc- 
ceſſor in the protectorſhip; but though his authority was confirmed by the parliament, 
he was too virtuous to preſerve his ſtation, and willingly exchanged the ſweets of re- 
gal power for the calmer enjoyments of domeſtic happineſs. — 


The joy that prevailed on the reduction of Dunkirk was ſoon damped by the ſickneſs of 
the king, who was ſeized, at Calais, with a violent diſorder, that ſeemed to threaten his 
ſpeedy diſſolution: but the art of an empirie produced what the ſkill of the court-phy- 
ſicians had failed to effect; and the timely adminiſtration of an-emetic—a remedy, with 
the good effects whereof the faculty of France were, at that time, but little acquainted— 
by removing the cauſe of the diſeaſe, reſtored the monarch to health. 


Alfter the 8 1 Dunkirk, Turenne turned kid arms againſt Bergues-Saint- 
Vinoch, which he reduced in three days; and Furnes and Dixmude next yielded to his 
victorious aſſaults, Gravelines and Oudenarde experienced a ſimilar fate; Menin open- 
ed its gates at the approach of the ans who 1 the labours of the e "= : 


the reduction of Y pres. 


In Italy the French alſo obtained ſome zmportant FP The « Joke of N 
now entruſted with the ſole command of the forces of France, undertook to force his 
way into the Milaneſe, with a view to eſtabliſh his quarters, and levy contributions, in 
the heart of that province. He paſſed the Adda, in ſight of the enemy, and, after driv- 
ing them from the banks of the river, croſſed the Teſino, and laid fiege to Montara, 
which he reduced on the twenty-ſeventh of September. But unfortunately this career of 
victory was ſtopped by the death of a n Mer oe who 1 his conguel | 


only a few Fm | 


3 Ke 


The emperor, Ferdinand the Third, had alſo panties, during his W of this war, 
and the ambition of Mazarin had ſuperinduced a deſire to place the Imperial crown on 
the brows of his youthful ſovereign. Mareſchal Grammont was accordingly diſpatched 
to the diet, then ſitting. at Frankfort; but deſtitute of forces to compel, and of money 
to bribe the electors, the cardinal was obliged to forego his deſigns, and to acknowledge 
the futility of his chimerical expectations. Leopold was raiſed to the throne which his 
father had enjoyed, after ſome difficulty, ariſing from the terms preſcribed by the eleQtors 
3s the conditions on which he was to hold the Imperial dignity : they obliged him to 
promiſe that he would ſeparate his intereſts from thoſe of Spain, and preſerve inviolate 
the peace of Weſtphalia. Inorder to enforce the obſervance of this engagement, Maza- 
rin formed a league with diffetent princes of the empire, which was called the League 
of the Rhine. The archbiſhops of Mentz, Treves, and Cologne entered into it; as did 

Vox. IV. | 3A | alſo 


7% nuISTORT OT FRANCE. | iso. 
alſo the biſhop of Munfter ; the elector palatine; the king of beten as duke of Bre. 


men and Werden; the dukes of Brunſwick and Lunenburgh, and the landgrave of 
Heſſe. By this treaty, which was ſigned at Mentz, on the fifteenth of Auguſt, the 
French king, the electors, and confederated princes, promiſed mutual affiſtance for the 


prevention of my violation of the von of ann in the a phi or elſewhere”, 


A. D. 1659, 1560.] No ſooner were the deen 3 of the terms preſcribed 
to the emperor, and the ſubſequent treaty of the Rhine, than they evinced a diſpoſition 
to peace, from which hitherto they had ſeemed averſe, It was the buſineſs of Mazarin 
to encourage this diſpoſition, fince nothing was wanting to complete the ſucceſs of his 


adminiſtration, but the concluſion of a peace, and the eſtabliſhment of the tranquillity 


of the ſtate by the marriage of the king. The cabals which had prevailed during the 


* king's illneſs at Calais, had convinced the cardinal of the neceffity of an heir to the 
' throne, in order to ſupport the power of the miniſter. The infanta of Spain, and the 


princeſs of Savoy, appeared entitled, by their connections and accompliſhments, to parti- 
cipate, with Lewis, the throne of France; but that monarch, it ſeems, had fixed his af- 


fections on another object: Mary Mancini, the niece of Mazarin, who had formerly been 


refuſed to the ſolicitations of Charles the Second, of England, had found means to cap- 
tivate the heart of a prince, volatile, inconſtant, and amorous ; and there is reaſon to be- 


'  Heve that his paſſion was, at this time, fo ardent, that he would nga have made his 
er the Rh: N of his bed and 1 


. de Monevile, ( the 88 Anne of f Auſtria) whoſe memoirs bear the 


a Rrongeſt appearance of truth, afſerts that Mazarin inclined to ſuffer the king's paſſion 


to take its courſe, in order to raiſe his niece to the dignified ſtation of conſort to his 


ſovereign. He artfully ſounded the diſpoſition of the queen-mother on the ſubject, by 
"obſerving, that he was much afraid the king was bent on marrying his niece. But theſe 
aſpiring hopes were immediately cruſhed by the deciſive conduct of Anne, who replied, 


with all the dignity of a princeſs of the blood of Auſtria, who was the daughter, wife, 
and mother of a crowned head; and with all the acrimony which her diſlike to a miniſ- 


ter, who had for ſome time aſſumed the tone of independence, inſpired— If the king 
. were capable of ſuch an indignity, I would put myſelf at the head of the I 
0 OL e e Geer fon, 6 e arena gary the king and you.” 


It now remained for the cardinal to chuſe between the Wied of Savoy, and the in- 
ante Anne of Auſtria naturally inclined to the latter, as well from the ties of blood 
as the hopes of peace; but Mazarin's wiſhes were favourable to the princeſs of Savoy, 


„„ 
We. 
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pecauſe one of his nieces had already married the count of Soiſſons, eldeſt ſon to prince 
Thomas, uncle to the young duke of Savoy“. An interview, therefore, was agreed 
on between Lewis and the young princeſs, and the two courts of 2 rance and Savoy ac- 
cordingly repaired to A Pe | : | 


At firſt every thing caſed agreeably to the . of the Jucheſs of Savoy, who was 
extremely anxious to promote the alliance of her daughter with the king of France; 
and Lewis, although the lady was not poſſeſſed of thoſe perſonal charms which he had 
frequently declared he ſhould expect in a wife, paid her every mark of attention and re- 
ſpect which their relative ſituations ſeemed to require. But a circumſtance ſoon oc- 
curred which changed the face of affairs, and deſtroyed all the 191 77 of the ducheſs 


of _— 


| This 88 could not be San b ſach ſecrecy as to prevent an account of it 
from reaching the court of Madrid. Philip the Fourth, who had always flattered himſelf 
with the idea, that he could extricate himſelf from the embarraſſments produced by the 
war whenever he pleaſed, by the marriage of his daughter, imagining that he was about 
to loſe that opportunity, diſpatched Antonio Pimentel, a member of his privy council, 
to Lyons, in order to fruſtrate the negociation with the princeſs Margaret of Savoy. 
The queen eagerly embraced the propoſal, made by Pimentel in the name of his ſove- 
reign, of a marriage between Lewis and the infanta Maria Thereſa ; and the cardinal 
was alſo induced to coincide in the meaſure. The young king was accordingly founded 
on the ſubject; and, notwithſtanding the favourable idea he had conceived of the princeſs 
Margaret, and the paſſion he till retained for Mary Mancini, he evinced a diſpoſition to 
purſue that plan which ſhould be deemed moſt conducive to his own intereſt, and the 
welfare of the ſtate. All that now remained was to communicate the circumſtance to 
the court of Savoy, with as much civility as poffible ; and Anne of Auftria undertook 
the taſk of procuring the approbation of her ſiſter in-law, the ducheſs of Savoy, of the 
motives which ſuperinduced a preference to the propoſals of Spain, the principal of 
| which was the deſire of concluding a peace fo eſſentially neceſſary to the welfare of both 


. kingdoms. Though the ducheſs could not but lament her difappointment, ſhe was 


compelled to acquieſce in the validity of the reaſons alledged by the queen. The princeſs 
Margaret, who had undertaken the journey much againſt her will, and merely to oblige 
her mother, diſplayed, on the occaſion, a degree of firmneſs, that rendered her an 
object of univerſal eſteem. The duke of Savoy affected an indifference which he was 
far from feeling; and to his diſappointment in this particular may, probably, be aſeribed 
the equi vocal conduct he obſerved to Lewis the Fourteenth during the remainder of 


27 Memoires de Mademoiſelle de Montpenſier, tom. iv. p. 80, 6 . 
5 | 735 ; 
4383-2: | W 


[ 1669, 
their reigns. The two courts took leave of each other with reci procal profeſſions of 
friendſhip and eſteem, and returned to their reſpective capitals, differently affected *. 
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The negociations were immediately opened with Spain; but. they were entruſted to 
the care of ſubaltern agents, until the prime miniſters of either country thought them 
fufficiently advanced to take upon themſelves the honour of concluding them. Before 
Mazarin ſet out for the ifle of Pheaſants, on the frontiers of the two kingdoms, where 
the laſt conferences were to be holden, he experienced a mortification, which he con- 
trived to turn to his glory. Several young noblemen having met together, during pal- 
fion-week, at Roiſf, a country ſeat in the vicinity of Paris, were guilty of ſome irregu- 
larity which gave great offence to the neighhourhood, and became a matter of public 
_ converſation. Among the culprits was Mancini, the miniſter's nephew, whom Mazarin 
immediately baniſhed, in ſpite of the numerous ſolicitations that were urged in his fa- 
your; while he contented himſelf with merely remonſtrating AO his accomplices on 
the i b ae of their conduct. N 8 55 


The 7 which Mazarin . at the ſame 8 of kis niece Mary, on whom, 


it is pretended, he had founded ſuch. ambitious hopes, excited great applauſe from tho 
majority of the nation. As it. was not proper the young lady ſhould remain expoſed, 
during the abſence of her uncle, to the ſolicitations of a prince whom ſhe loved; and 
who returned her affection with equal warmth, the cardinal ſent her, together with her 
ſiſters, to a convent at Brouage, a town in Saintonge, of which he was governor. The 
ſeparation was truly affecting, and the adieus were of the tendereſt kind. The king could 
not refrain from tears You weep” —ſaid Mary, with an air of tenderneſs mixed with 
indignation—* You weep, who are a king, and yet ſuffer me to be torn from you. 


The cardinal's conduct in theſe two inſtances, particularly in the laſt, greatly pleaſed 
the queen, who was apprehenſive that the king's paſſion, if kept alive by the preſence of 
the object, might prove the cauſe of conſiderable uncaſineſs to her niece, the infanta, 
- whom Lewis was about to eſpouſe . Deprived, during a long war, of all connection 
with her family, Anne of Auſtria rejoiced at the idea of again beholding ſome of her rela- 
tions, who might bring to her mind the recollection of her country, and the days of her 
youth :—Delightful recollection, ſource of the moſt pleaſing emotions] The firſt who 
gave the queen this pleaſure,. was Don Johnof Auſtria, natural ſon to the fourth Philip, 
who profited by the ceſſation of arms, which had been agreed upon between the belli - 
gerent powers, to return from the. Netherlands to Spain, by the way of Paris, where he 


$ 


x MEmoires de Madame de Motteville, tom. iv. p. 551. tom. v. p. 3.—Anqueril, tom. i. p. 23, 24. 
auetil, tam. 3, p. 27. 20. Memoires de Mademoiſelle de Montpenſier, tom. iv. p. 163. 
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was received by his aunt with thoſe effuſions of Joy. and tendernefs which, to a feeling 
mind, are preferable to the moſt ſplendid honours “. 


Mazarin left Paris in the ſummer of 1659, and repaired to the iſle of Pheaſants; and 
as the treaty drew near to a concluſion, the court adyanced ſlowly towards the ſouthern. 
provinces of the kingdom, where they intended to ſpend the winter. As the king paſſed. 
near the convent to which the nieces of his miniſter had retired, he determined to 
have one other interview with Mary Mancini. The- two lovers had, for ſome time, 
maintained an epiſtolary correſpondence, which Mazarin had contrived to ſtop by 2ani/2 
ing the perſons who were charged with the conveyance of the letters. So deſpotic was 
the power of this miniſter, at this period! There was every reaſon to. believe that the in- 
terview would be as tender and affecting as the ſeparation had been; but on the part of 
the king, more politeneſs than love was diſplayed, either, becauſe the idea of his ap- 

proaching marriage had cooled his paſſion, or becauſe the variety of objects that pre- 
ſented themſelves during his journey, had weaned his mind from an early attach- 
ment | : 


All the articles of the marriage being at length ſettled, mareſchal Grammont, the moft 
gallant nobleman of the French court, was appointed to make a formal demand of the 
Infanta, He accordingly rode poſt to Madrid, with his whole ſuite, ſumptuouſly dreſſ- 
ed, to manifeſt the impatience of his maſter. On his arrival, the admiral of Caſtile gave 
him a magnificent entertainment, but better calculated to gratify the fight than the pa- 
late, Seven hundred diſhes were ſerved, all embelliſhed. with the arms of the admiral, 
by which means they were ſo /affroned and gilt, that nobody could taſte them ; . 9 
though the dinner laſted four hours, they all went away as they came 


The ſame gloomy magnificence which marked. this Gngular repaſt, prevailed at the ce- 
lebration of the nuptials, (by proxy) which took place at Fontarabia, on the third of 
June, 1660, where every thing was conducted with true Spaniſh gravity. The king 
having received his bride, the ceremony was repeated, on the ninth, at Saint John de 
Luz; and on the twenty-ſixth of Auguſt, the king and queen made their public entry 
into the capital. On this occaſion the gaiety of the French formed an admirable con- 
traſt with the gravity of the Spaniards. . The people, in general, ſeemed intoxicated with. 
Joy !. Madame Scarron, afterwards ſo celebrated under the name of de Maintenon, at. 
this time confounded in the crowd, ſays, i in a letter to one of her friends, written the- 
day e. that ſhe had been for ten or 9 8 hours, all eyes and ears; and, carrying her: 


u Anquetil, tom. i. p. 27, 28. | 22 Idem, ibid, p. 37. 23 Memoires de Grammont, tom. ii. pr 1765. 
187, 209,—Anquetil, tom. i. p. 40. 24 MEmoires de Mademoiſelle de Montpenſier, tom. iv. p. 24950 et tom. v. 
part i.—Memoires de Mad. de Motteville, tom. v. P. 92. 
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thoughts beyond the moment, adds, that . The queen muſt certainly have retired that 
* evening, well pleaſed with the huſband ſhe had choſen “.“ 


By the celebrated treaty of the Pyrenees, cemented and confirmed by this alliance, it 
was ſtipulated, that Lewis ſhould receive with his confort a portion of five hundred thou- 
ſand crowns of gold (about two millions, five hundred thouſand livres); Alſace and 
Rouffillon were confirmed to him; but he ſolemnly renounced every ſucceſſion that 
might accrue to him, in right of his wife; and to Charles the Fourth he reſtored the 
| duchy of Lorraine, after diſmantling the fortifications of Nanci, and binding down the 
duke to keep no troops in pay; to Spain he reſtored the cities of Saint Omer, Ypres, 
Menin, and Oudenarde ; and he conſented to pardon the prince of Conde, who, on his 
return to court, experienced a moſt gracious reception from the royal family. Philip, 

on his ſide, agreed to extend his forgiveneſs to the revolted Catalans; to relinquiſh 
Vercelli to the duke of Savoy, and Reggio to the duke of Modena; to re-eſtablith the 
duke of Monaco in poſſeſſion of his whole territories; and to reſtore to the duke of 

Newburgh the city of Juliers, which, for ſeveral years paſt, had been 8 in the 
hands of the houſe of Auſtria. | 


The king's marriage was Wen followed by the death of his uncle, the duke of Or- 
Jeans, who expired (on the ſecond of February) at Blois, where he had paſſed the laſt 
ſeven years of his life in tranquil obſcurity. This prince left by his firſt wife, Mary of 
Bourbon, ducheſs of Montpenſier, one daughter, Anna Maria Louiſa of Orleans, diſtin- 
gui ſhed by the appellation of Mademoiſelle. By his ſecond wife, Margaret of Lorraine, 
Re had one fon, and four daughters: Margaret Louiſa, the eldeft of his daughters, mar- 
ried the grand duke of Tuſcany; the ſecond, named Elizabeth, eſpouſed Lewis Joſeph 
of Lorraine, duke of Guiſe; the third, Frances Magdelen of Valois, was wife to 
Charles Emanuel the Second, duke " Savoy ; and the fourth remained unmarried. 


A. D. 1661. The epoch of ths king's marriage and of the peace with Spain, muſt 
be conſidered as the ſummit of cardinal Mazarin's glory. The people, who had before 
loaded him with inſults, and expelled him from the capital, now received him with ac- 
clamations of j joy: and thoſe magiſtrates who had ſigned his proſcription, haſtened to 
compliment him on this auſpicious occaſion s. His career was brilliant to the laſt; 
but he ſurvived the attainment of his wiſhes only a few months; dying, in perfect tran- 
quillity, more like a philgſopher than a chriſtian, on the ninth of March, 1661, at the age 
of fifty-nine *7, Of the ſeven nieces he had brought- -with him from Italy, one was 
married to the prince of Conti; a ſecond to the duke of Mercœur; a third to the duke 


25 Lettres de Maintenon, tom. i. p. 26. 25 3 tom. i. p. 45. | 27 Mdmoires de Motteville, 
tom. v. p. 123, 128, 138. —Naemoi res de Saint Simon, tom. iv. p. 153. ; 
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of Modena; and a fourth to the count of Soĩſſons; the other three, whom he had refuſed to 
ſoliciting fovereigns, remained to be provided for, after the treaty of the Pyrenees. The 
princes of Savoy and Lorraine had courted his alliance, and, indifferent about money, 
only wiſhed to have, each of them, a ſtrong fortified town on the frontiers of France; 
but the miniſter honourably refuſed to accede to conditions ſo difadvantageous to the 
kingdom; and married his niece, Mary Mancini, to. the conftable Colonna, with a por- 
tion of a hundred thouſand livres a year, (the produce of an eſtate in Italy) and his fine 
manſion at Rome; Hortenſia, the moſt beautiful of his nieces, he beſtowed on the duke 
de la Meilleraie, grand maſter of the king's houſhold, on condition that he took the 
name of Mazarin, with a fortune of fixty-two thouſand five hundred pounds ferling 
per annum, and an immenſe quantity of rich furniture; and, laſtly, he ſettled on the 
youngeſt a portion ſufficient for an alliance to the houſe of Bouillon, when ſhe became 
of age. For the others, who were already married in France, he procured new advan- 
tages: for the princeſs of Conti, he obtained the place of ſuperintendant of the queen- 
mother's houſhold; and for the counteſs of Soiſſons, a ſimilar ſituation in the houſhold 
of the young queen. The king refuſed him nothing; or, rather, he ſubmitted to his 
will with the docility of a pupil, habituated to obedience, or through gratitude for the 
care he had taken in forming him; for it is but juſt to ſay that if, during his early 
youth, the cardinal only taught Lewis the Fourteenth how to a# the king, as he ad vanc- 
ed to manhood, he inſtructed 58 HOW to be a king in reality?“ | 


The immenſe riches left by the cardinal, ſuffice to prove his rapaciouſneſs. Who 
s is there that will not be ſtricken with aſtoniſhment”—ſays the duke de Saint Simon— 
« at hearing of the treaſures he amaſſed, in ſpite of the oppoſition of two furious fac- 
« tions, during an adminiſtration of twenty years? It was proved in court, at the trial 
of the duke of Mazarin with his ſon, for the reſtitution of his mother's dowry, that 
« he gave this lady eight-and-twenty millions of livres,“ (upwards of eleven hundred 
and ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling). * To this muſt be added, the fortunes beſtowed on . 
« the ducheſs de Mercceur ; the princeſs of Conti; the ducheſs of Modena; the con- 
« ſtable Colonna; the countefs of Soiſſons, and the ducheſs of Bouillon; befides the im- 
© menſe property which fell to the lot of the duke of Nevers. And all theſe treaſures 
Were amaſſed, not in times of proſperity and abundance, but during the prevalence of 
« civil commotions and foreign wars, which laſted till within a year of his death. It 
'* ſhould alſo be remembered, that, like cardinal Richelieu, he had the ſame military eſ- 
* tabliſhment for his houſhold as the king, guards, gens d'armes, light-horſe, with an 
additional company of mouſquetaires, all eee by mas and perſons of 
quality, under them ““.“ 


— 


* Anquetil, tom 1, p. 44s 25 Memoires de Saint Simony tom. v. 5. 247« torn. i. parti. p. 3. 
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"The ſame noble author is of opinion, that it was the aſtoniſhing wealth of the cardi- 
nal, joined to the deſpotiſm with which he governed the court, that made Lewis the 
Fourteenth adopt a reſolution, from which nothing could ever make him depart, of never 
having a prime miniſter, and of never admitting an eccleſiaſtic into his council. Mare- 
ſchal Grammont obſerves, that Mazarin's efforts for the accumulation of wealth were 
not confined to the numberleſs means ſupplied by the authority he enjoyed; the ſole ob- 

ject of his induſtry was gain: —He was naturally fond of play, but he played only 
with a view to enrich himſelf, and cheated as much as he could in order ts win *®. 


Lewis the Fourteenth, when he took the reins of government into his own hands, 
was endued with an underſtanding rather above mediocrity, more ſolid than brilliant; but 
his mind diſplayed a capability of forming and refining itſelf by obſervation, and of bor- 
Towing ideas from others, without appearing a ſervile imitator. He derived infinite ad- 
vantage from living with perſons poſſeſſed of knowledge of the world, and merit af all 

kinds. When he began to reign, his miniſters at home, and in foreign courts, were the 

moſt able, and his generals the beſt in Europe. Of them he learned every thing. The 
capacity of thoſe accompliſhed perſons, and thoſe of their ſchool, was derived from the 

troubles which had agitated the kingdom from the time of Lewis the Thirteenth, and 
which had formed a great number of illuſtrious perſonages®. | 


The queen-mother was devout, and the young queen was timid, appearing embarraſſed 
by a great court, ſo that the moſt diſtinguiſhed and accompliſhed perſons, of both ſexes, 
aſſembled at the houſe of the counteſs of Soiſſons. As ſuperintendant, ſhe had apartments 
in the palace of the Tuilleries, where ſhe reigned at the time of her uncle's death, and ſuſ- 
tained her empire by continuing, in ſome degree, his formgr ſplendour, but ſtill moreby her 
wit and courage. Her reſidence was the center of the gallantry of the court, and of 
the intrigues and cabals of ambition. Yet this brilliant circle wore the appearance of a 
 family-party; being compoſed of perſons decorated with titles, and intimately connected 
by the ties of blood, friendſhip, or affinity, while no new or unknown aſſociates were 
admitted. Here the king acquired that air of politeneſs and gallantry, which he pre- 
ſerved during the remainder of his life, and which was admirably blended with dignity 
and decorum. The ſize, the grace, and majeſty of his perſon, which ſucceeded the ſofter 
beauties of youth, even the ſound of his voice, and his gait, diſlinguiſhed him from other 
men, as the king of the bees is diſtinguiſhed from his numerous ſubjects,“ and had 
he been born to a private ſtation of life, the qualifications he poſſeſſed muſt have neceſ- 
ſarily ſecured vim diſtinctioni in the fields of gallantry and ſeduction®?, 


— : # 
39 MEmoires de Grammont, tom. i. p. 119, edition in two vols. 18mo. 3? Saint Simon, tom. i. p. 2.— 
32 Memoires de M. le Duc de Saint Simon, eu VObſervateur Veridique, tom. i. p. 6, 7. 
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The adminiſtration; of the kingdom was regulated two days before the death of Ma- 
zarin, by his plans and advice; and the machine was already in motion, when Harlai de 
Chanvalon, preſident of the aſſembly of the clergy, then ſitting, ſhaving aſked his ma- 
jeſty to whom he ſhould apply in future concerning matters of buſineſs, was anſwered by 
Lewis, to nes. But we learn from de Choiſy, that though Lewis always affected to 
govern by himſelf, he invariably ſaw with the eyes, and heard with the ears, of his 
miniſters. At this period he had three whoſe characters have been ably delineated: by 

the ſame author. Le Tellier was ſecretary at war; Lionne, le of ſtate for SEN 
affairs; and F mo ſuperintendant of the finances. | | 

The firſt \ was an dams nad ads; man ; of. an „ timid in the affairs 
of his family, but enterpriſing and courageous in thoſe of the ſtate. Sufficiently firm 
in the purſuit, of a plan, but better adapted for the ſecond place than the firſt. Ex- 
tremely fearful of making enemies, probably, becauſe he was himſelf a very dangerous 
enemy. He was mild and inſinuating in his manners, laviſh of his promiſes, regular 
and civil in his commerte with the world, where he ſtre wed nothing but flowers; and 

this was all that could be expected from his friendſhip. RR Lt. | 


| Hugh de Lionne, a gentleman of Dauphiny, was s extremely well verſed in the intereſts 
of princes, and the arts of negociation, but his abilities were too well known to foreign 
miniſters, to whom, therefore, he was an object of miſtruſt. and ſuſpicion. _ He ſeldom 
worked unleſs preſſed by circumſtances, and then did every thing with a {kill and ſupe- 
nority which no other man could attain. He ſacrificed his fortune, his health, and 
even his indolence, to his 1 for play, to the 3 of the table, 1 other ſenſual 
gratifications. | 1 +, | | | 


Nicholas a wen famous — his dicgrace, had a penetrating, mind, great 


taſte for ſcience.and the arts, and Nill more for voluptuouſneſs, carried to exceſs. He 


often pretended to be ſhut up alone in his ſtudy, at his country houſe, at Saint Mandé, 
for the purpoſe of paying greater attention to buſineſs; and while the whole court was. 
in his antichamber, praiſing the- indefatigable ſpirit of this great man, he deſcended by a 
private ſtair- caſe into a little garden, where certain nymphs that I could name —ſays de 
Choiſy —eondeſcended to bear him company for the weighty compenſation. of gold. 
He was the greateſt and moſt daring diſſipator that France ever knew, or, to uſe the mom 

blunt and expreſfive language of madame Motteville, he was a greet ted 

The Ling tranſaQted buſineſs every tay with theſe thice e either e or 
n He roſe at n 82788 went to a ants dreſſed himſelf, read enn or a 
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papers, and made a ſhort breakfaſt; at ten o'clock he attended the council, where he re- 
mained till twelve, when he went to maſs. The interval between divine ſervice ang 
dinner; he either deyoted to the public, or paſſed with the queens in their apartments, 
After. dinner, be generally continued a conſiderable time with the royal family; then 
again ſhut himſelf up with one of his miniſters on private buſineſs, gave audi- 
ences, received petitions, and fixed a day for anſwering them. The reſt of the af- 
ternoon was paſſed in converſation, either with the queens, or at the houſe of the 
counteſs of Soiſſons; at play always moderate, and never at games of mere chance; at 
the theatre, or in walking, according to the ſeaſon; without ever breaking into this ar. 
rangement, unleſs on days of hunting, or extraordinary diverſions. His fayourite meal 
was ge pn which he 0 eh eee wad A mg a bal after i Ie *. 

The king's marriage, which had 8 ſuch nern joy e ber che a 
was ſoon followed by that of Monſieur, his only brother, which occaſioned rejoicings al- 
moſt equally great. This youth ful prince married Henrietta, daughter to the unfortu- 
nate Charles the Firſt, king of England, whofe ſon had lately been reſtored to the throne 
of his anceſtors. The princeſs had [juſt compleated her ſeventeenth year, but her 
merit ſhone conſpicuous, and the ſolidity of her underſtanding a was _ equalled by the 


| ehnor of her manners. 
A. D. . 5 While Lewis excited the e eee of his courtiers af 
home by his cloſe application to the buſineſs of the ſtate, he attracted the attention of 
foreign powers by the extreme jealouſy he diſplayed in aſſerting the dignity of his 
crown. A diſpute for precedency, between the French and Spanifh ambaſſadors at the 
court of London, was, by the pride of Lewis, converted info a national quarrel. He im- 
mediately recalled his own ambaſſador from Madrid; ordered the ambaſſador from thence 
to leave the kingdom; broke off the conferences then holding in Flanders for regulating 
the limits of their reſpective dominions ; and informed his facher-in-taw, that, unleſs he 
would acknowledge the ſuperiority of the crown of France, and repair the affront his 
repreſentative had received, by a folemn ſatisfaction, he would immediately renew the 
war. The point of pre-eminence has been gravely di iſeuſſed by Voltaire, who, (with all 


his affrctation of liberality, had imbibed moſt of the prejudices of his nation, ) and 


decided, of courſe, in favour of France. Whether the plea of antiquity ſhould be al- 
lowed to ſanction a claĩm to precedency, muſt be leſt to flate heralds to determine. For- 


tunately for the two kingdoms, Philip, on this occaſion, ſhewed more ſenſe than his 


1a ; he ordered his ambaſſador, Fuentes, to be pang the required concęſſion, and 


34 es wats, 5 meren Mem 6 Cath tom. i. p. 51, 143. 
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to gratify the arrogance and vanity of Lewis by a public declaration, that he wolf. 


b« ters of Spain ns no diſpute the PU iron with thoſe of Fra Fandes, %5 13; 


His ſucceſs in this 3 ee L to an 9 difplay of reſolution. in 


another. At Rome, where the French, by their diffipated manners, had rendered tbem- 
| ſelves peculiarly diſguſting to the Italians, and where the unbecoming haughtineſs of _ 


the duke of Crequi, and the inſupportable inſolence and riotous conduct of his do - 


meſtics, who continually raiſed nocturnal tumults in the city, by attacking the watch, f 
and other acts of licentiouſneſs, tended greatly to enereaſe that diſguſt, a cireurſtanes 
- accurred which had nearly been attended with ſerious conſequences. | 


Some of the duke of Crequi's footmen IP attacked, ſword in hand, a detachment of 
the pope's guards, the whole corps reſented the inſult, and, ſecretly inſtigated by the pope's 
brother, Mario Chigi, repaired, in arms, to the reſidence of the ambaſſador. His wife's 
carriage, which was then entering the court-yard, was fired into by the enraged guards; 


a page was killed, and ſeveral ſervants were wounded in the fray. The duke of Crequi 


immediately left Rome; publickly accufing the pope's relations, and even his. holineſs 


himſelf, of having favoured the aſſaſſination. The execution of two guards, and the 


baniſhment of the governor of the eity, proved inadequate to appeaſe the reſentment of 
the French monarch, who ſent ſome troops into Italy, and threatened to beſiege the pope. 
in his capital, The parliament of Provence cited his holineſs to appear before them, and 


_ ſeized the territoy of Avignon. Unable to intereſt the other princes of Europe in his 


favour, and equally unable to reſiſt the efforts of ſo formidable an enemy, Alexander 
conſented: to ſend his nephew, cardinal Chigi, to France, to make the deſired ſatisfaction; 


to break his regiment of guards ; and to ere a pyramid, in his i N an n 
tion deſcriptive of the i injury and reparation“. CES 


While Lewis aſſerted his Ugnity he fought to aagment. his power; old . wiſely de- 
termined, ere he attempted to render himſelf formidable abroad, to deſtroy the ſeeds of 
corruption at home. On inveſtigating the ſtate of the revenue, and the nature and ex- 
tent of the national reſources, a work to which he applied himſelf with aſtoniſhing di- 
ligenco, he diſcovered ſerious grounds for ſuſpecting the integrity of Fouquet, ſuperin- 
tendant of the finances. But the art of the miniſter muſt finally have eluded the vigi- 
lance of the monareh, had it not been for the aſſiſtance of Colbert, in whom, at the re- 
commendation of Mazarin, he repaſed his confidence. The accampts which Lewis 
received from Fouquet in the morning, he communicated to Colbert at night; and 


from the obſervation of that agent it appeared clear to him, that the ſtatement of the 


AR" was S exaggerated, and the receipt as e diminiſhed. 
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bited fo ſtriking a proof of his diffipation. 


ä in eee. | { 


Lewis, by the frequent hints he gave Fouquet, muſt have convinced a man leſs confi. 
dent of his power, that his frauds were detected; but the ſuperintendant, relying on the 
ignorance of the king, continued his depredations, and the latter ſuffered ſeveral months 


to elapſe before he put in execution the plan he had adopted for the puniſhment of his 


miniſter. He even accepted an invitation to a feaſt given by the ſuperintendant at 
Vaux, and conducted on a ſcale of uncemmon magnificence; though Choiſy ſays it 


was for the purpoſe of having the miniſter arreſted in the midſt of a ſcene which exhi- 
But the queen-mother oppoſed this deſign, 


(of which Fouquet was informed, at the time, by his friend, madame du Pleſſis Bel- 
here) and the king's vengeance was deferred till another opportunity. | 


The preparations for arreſting Fouquet diſplayed either the magnitude of his ſovereign's 


apprehenſions, or the extent of his art: Lewis muſt either haye thought him formid- 


able, or wiſhed to make him appear more criminal than he really was. Troops were 
ſent into Brittany, under pretence of quelling a ſedition that did not exiſt; and the king 
: himſelf condeſcended to play the hypocrite, in order to allure his minifter into that pro- 
vince: preparations were made for the fiege of Belle-Iſle, which was the property of 
Fouquet; and as much care and caution were exerted as if the ſafety of the kingdom 


E 'had been at ſtake. Fouquet and Colbert, in following: their ſovereign, ſailed down 


the Loire in different barges, while the ſurrounding courtiers obſerved. that, one of 
them would fink the other; but they never Ds that the * would 87050 * 


- 4 + : 


dag again 3 of his FEW and FT preſſed by his — 1 fly ere it 
was too late to eſcape, his confidence was ſuch that he rejected the advice he received, 


and iuſiſted that Colbert wag the object of the preparations he witneſſed, and the move- 


ments he perceived. He was, however, ſoon convinced of the fallacy of his expecta- 


tions; the order for his apprehenſion was ſigned; and, on the fifth of September, 


2661, as he left the caſtle of Nantes, after attending the council, he was arreſted, and 
immediately conveyed to the caſtle os _ 9, whence 15 was ee transſerred 


20 the Baſti lle. + 


The infidelity of . in the employment of the wblic « 8 ks of ſelf an 
Fe of ſufficient magnitude to authoriſe his arreſt, and juſtify his con viction; but no 


ſbooter were the cireumſtances of his diſgrace made public, than all the arts of calumny 


were employed to aggravate his guilt, and crimes were imputed to him which he. had 


vertainly never committed. He was accuſed of revealing the ſecrets of the ſtate to the 


1 and of en a ws of eſtabliſhing, with their aſſiſtance, an indepen 
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dant e for himſelf, bf Belle-Iſle, and the duchy of Penthiévre, which he had 
purchaſed. A chamber of juſtice was erected at the arſenal for the purpoſe of trying 
the unhappy culprit ; the proceſs, which was protracted to the ſhameful length of two 
years, Was conducted with the moſt ſcandalons partiality; every publication which 
could tend to juſtify or palliate the conduct of the priſoner was rigorouſly ſupprefled, 
and every perſon who ventured to undertake his defence was expoſed to the.moſt cruel 


45 perſecution. 8 


A great diverſi ity of opinion, however, prevailed among the judges, as to 15 guilt 4 | 
- puniſhment of Fouquet; ſome were of opinion that the former was not ſofficiently fub- 
ſtantiated, and as the latter was not fixed by any poſitive law, others were unwilling to 
take upon themſelves the taſk of pronouncing ſentence. But, at length, by an arret, 
_ paſſed on the twentieth of December, 1664, a ſentence of baniſhment, with a general. 
confiſcation of property, was pronounced againſt the priſoner. The miniſters were -diſ- 
, fatished with this deciſion; and Colbert and Le Tellier, who earneſtly wiſhed for the: 
death of Fouquet, repreſented to the king, that the ſtate would be expoſed to imminent” 
danger, if the ſuperintendant were ſuffered to remain at liberty, ſince he might diſcover” 
the ſecrets of the government to foreign powers. Influenced by their repreſentations,. 
Lewis, by an exertion of arbitrary power the moſt unjuſtifiable, changed the puniſhment 
of Fouquet to perpetual impriſonment in the citadel of Perpignan, where he languiſhed 
for the remainder of his days. The office of ſuperintendant was ſuppreſſed, and Col- 
bert, a man of auſtere manners, was placed at the head of the finances, with the title of 
comptroller-general. The new miniſter ſignalized the commencement of his adminiſ- 
tration 10 a 1 of taxes to the amount of three millions of livres. 8 


The ie e eſtabliſhed by Colbert in he 3 4 the Sato 3 * 
king to purchaſe the important fortreſs of Dunkirk, from Charles the Second. whoſe 
trealury was kept at a low ebb, as well by his own profuſion, as by the parſimony of the 
Engliſh parliament, The price of this acquiſition of ſuch immenſe conſequence to» 
Lewis -was, after much altercation, ſettled at four hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. 
Lewis immediately employed thirty thouſand: men to fortify it by land and ſea, and dug. 
à large baſon between the town and the citadel, capable of containing thirty men of 
war“. During theſe events, the queen had been delivered of a ſon; who was born at 
Fontainebleau, on the firſt of November, 1661, a circumſtance which ene , 
een t6 the king, and to the bee nation. | 


-i3Ms D. 665 to 1667. While i intent on extending his 2 even in time "of 
peace, Lewis acquired, from the duke of Lorraine, the ſtrong fortreſs of Marſal, his- 
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mind being fraught with projects of ambition, he was tonſtantly making preparationg 
for war. He ſtrengthened the fortifications of his frontier towns; introduced a more 
rigid diſcipline among his troops; augmented their number, and frequently reviewed 
them. Nor was he inattentive to the intereſts of commerce, which he ſought to ex- 
tend by the eſtabliſhment of colonies in various parts of the globe. Two companies, 
one for trading to the Eaſt, and the other to the Weſt Indies, were inſtituted, under the 
immediate protection of the king, who advanced them fix millions of livres to defray the 
neceſſary expences of their eſtabliſhment. One colony of French was ſent from Ro. 
-chelle to the iſle of Cayenne; a ſeeond to Canada; and à third to the iſland of Mada- 


1 but this laſt was of ſhort e 


Though "EM the time of the firſt Francis it had hogn a the 1 ey of he Sri 
EF in all the wars between the Turks and Imperialiſts, to eſpouſe the intereſts of 
the former, in order to counterhalance the encreaſing power of the houſe of Auſtria, 
Lewis the Fourteenth adopted a different ſyſtem, and, with a view to enereaſe the repu- 
tation of his troops, for it is difficult to diſcover any other motive by which he could bo 
actuated, ſent fix thouſand men, under eount Coligni, to join general Montecueuli, then 
_-aQting againſt the Turks in Hungary. Theſe troops diſtinguiſhed themſelves, in a def. 
perate battle, fought, in the month of Auguſt, 1664, at Saint Gothard, on the banks of 
the Raab: ſeventeen thoufand of the Turks periſhed in the field, and the conſternation 
which prevailed at the Ottoman eourt, on the news of their defeat, facilitated the con · 


cluſion of a Peace; 


| 10 tee open afſiſtanee which Lewis afforded the emperor, hiew iy des been con- 
ſulted, but the ſecret ſupport which he gave to the Portugueſe was dictated by a concern 
For his intereſt. Though cardinal Mazarin had formally abandoned the Portugueſe by 
the treaty of the Pyrenees, Lewis did not ſcruple to ſend mareſchal Schomberg, with 
four thouſand Freneh troops, paid by himſelf, to their aſſiſtance; and the united forces 
obtained over the Spaniards, at Villa Vicioſa, a deciſive victory, (in 7 16050 which 
PEAS the AO of Portugal to > the houſe of NN | 


Ding theſs tranſactions, a war had broken out Sh: the Engliſh and Dutch, 
which raged with great fury, and, without any deciſive advantage to either fide, had oc · 
caſioned a vaſt effuſion of blood. The Dutch, however, had experienced ſome loſſes, 
and the defenſive alliance in which Lewis was engaged with the Rates rendered him an- 
xious to terminate a conteſt which he conceived they were unable to ſupport. He long 
tried to mediate a peace between the belligerent powers, and for that purpoſe ſent an em- 
baſſy to London, which proved ineffectual. Lord Holles, the Engliſh ambaſſador at 
Paris, endeavoured to perſuade Lewis to eſpouſe the cauſe of England, and, in his ſove- 
reign's name, made him the moſt tempting offers, Charles the Second was content to 


ey all the Spaniſh Netherlands to the F reneh, en reſerving a foot of cl 
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for himſelf, provided Lewis would Ala him to purſue his advantages againſt the 
Dutch. But the French monarch, though the conqueſt of that valuable territory was 
the chief object of his ambition, rejected the offer as contrary to his intereſts. He con - 
ceived, that if the Engliſh ſhould once eſtabliſh an uncontroulable dominion over the 


ſea, and over commerce, they would ſoon be able to render his acquiſition a dear pur- 


chaſe to him. When de Lionne, the French ſecretary, (in Auguſt, 1665) aſſured Van 


Beuninghen, the Dutch ambaſſador, that the offer had been preſſed on his maſter during 
ſix months, 1 can readily believe it,” —ſaid the Dutchman— 10 for I am ſenſible that 


66 it is the intereſt of England *.“ 


At a period the French ſuſtained a great loſs, in the death of Ane ef Anftiia; whoſe 
- interference might poſſibly have reſtrained the ambitious fpirit of her ſon, as it had al- 


ready prefcribed ſome bounds to his licentiouſneſs, in the proſecution of his amours. The 
life of this princeſs, who expired on the twentieth of January, 1666, was ſhortened 
by a cancer ; a malady which was doubly dreadful to her, who, beſide the pain, was in 


exceſſive dread of the other conſequences of her complaint. She was remarkably fond 
of ſweet ſcents, and of courſe terrified. at the idea of the contrary. She was ſingularly 
delicate in her ſenſe of feeling, and could with difficulty procure cambric fine enough. 


for her ſhifts and ſheets. Cardinal Mazarin, joking with her on this circumſtance, ob- 


ſerved, © That if it ſhould be her fate to be damned, her e would be to lie in 


« Holland ſheets e. 


Anne of Auſtria had experienced many vieiffitades i in life: : at one time, e by 


an imperious miniſter, and pitied by the people; at another, inſulted by this fame peo- 
ple, enraged againſt the miniſter, and infected with the ſpirit of ſedition. In ſpite of all 
theſe exceſſes, ſhe had a real affection for the French nation, and waged war againſt: 
Spain with as much vigour as if ſhe had never been allied to, or connected with, that 
crown: from this conduct ſhe derived the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the public prejudice die 
away, and juſtice done to her good qualites. The king is faid to have ſincerely re- 
gretted her loſs; and certain it is that he had-fufficient cauſe for regret ; for ſhe diſ- 
charged with religious ſcrupuloſity all the duties of a mother; and in ſpite of the em- 
barraſſments occaſioned by the civil wars, during the infancy of her ſon, ſhe watched 
oyer his early education with infinite attention, and never left to another what ſhe was. 
able to perform herſelf. Anxious to inftil into his mind the principles of virtue and re- 


ligion, ſhe was careful to remove from his preſence all perſons whoſe habits of life were 
of a contrary tendency ; and if Lewis did not fulfil all the duties of a man and e 


the failure muſt not be aſcribed to a want of maternal inſtruction . 


1— 39 Anquetil, tom. i. p. 723. 49 Idem. — tom. iii. p. 36%. 
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The death of Anne of Auſtria had been preceded, by a few months, by an event of 
much greater importance, and pregnant with. more ſerious conſequences. Philip the 
Fourth had expired, after a reign of four-and-forty years," leaving only one ſon, Charles 
the Second, who was heir to his extenſive dominions. By his firſt wife, fiſter to Lewis 
the Thirteenth, he had Maria Thereſa, who married her couſin, Lewis the Fourteenth, 
who now pretended that the important territories of Flanders, Brabant and Franche 
Comte, ought, according to the juriſprudence of thoſe provinces, to revert to his wife, 
notwithſtanding his ſolemn renunciation in the treaty of the Pyrenees. 

| The council and e of France, appointed to examine the rights of their mo- 
narch, declared them to be inconteſtibly valid; but the council of Spain, and the confeſſor 
of the queen dowager inſiſted on their futility ;| and they alledged, in contradiction to the 
cuſtom of Brabant, an expreſs law of the emperor Charles the Fifth. By the court and 
council of- France, it was urged, that the dower of their queen had never been paid ; but 
they forgot that the dower of the daughter of Henry the Fourth had alfo been loſt un- 
paid. The voice of reaſon, howeyer, on this occaſion, was filenced by the cl.mours of 
intereſt ; and the cool dictates of pert were Rn by the imperious mandate 
mu ambition. . 


Thoſe won were moſt bound to afford: . to the infant prince diſplayed the 
greateſt anxiety to deprive him of his lawful inheritance. For this purpoſe the emperor 
Leopold figned a treaty with Lewis, by which he conſented that the French monarch 
ſhould obtain immediate poſſeſſion of Flanders; on condition that he himſelf ſhould be 
ſuffered, in the event of Charles's death, to annex the kingdom of Spain to the imperi- 
al dominions .. Leopold, indeed, had no ſooner ſigned the treaty than he repented of 
bis conduct; and for the better concealment of a tranſaction, which, if known, could 
not fail to excite univerſal cenſure, he required that the treaty ſhould not be communi- 
- cated to any of the European courts ; that no more than one copy of it ſhould be made, 
and that that ſhould be kept in a metal cheſt, to which there ſhould be two keys, one for 
himſelf and the other for the king of France. The cheſt was to have been depoſited in 
the hands of the grand duke of Florence, for which purpoſe it was delivered by the em- 
peror to the French ambaſſador at Vienna, who, inſtead of conveying it to Florence, ſent 
it to France. Of this breach of faith, however, the emperor was precluded from com- 
plaint, which muſt have rendeved that public he wis ſo anxious to canceal ©. 


A.. D. 1667, 1668. 1 "RE thus impelled by bis own ambition, and Sattar inſti» 
_ by Louvois, the new ſecretary of war (ſon to Le Tellier) whoſe jealouſy of Colbert 


41 Siccle de Louis XIV. tem. i. p. 364. 


42 Voltaire aſcribes the Wees t the emperor, on this occaſion, to a bribe which he ſuppoſes him to have re- 
ecived 2s an inducement to ſigu the treaty with Lewis ; but there are not the ſmalleſt grounds for fach a ſuppoſi- | 


tion, and nothing is more natural than that his deſire of concealing a tranſaction, ſo truly diſhonourable, ſhould 
have deterred Leopold from PSUR a breach of faith, which reflects no credit on the character of Lewis. 


rendered 


- 
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rendered him anxious to terminate a pence, which tended to encreaſe the glory of that miniſ- 
ter V, publiſhed a manifeſto, ſetting forth the juſtice of his views and the validity of his 
claims. Colbert. had multiplied the refources of the ſtate in order to ſupport the expences 
of the war. Louvois had made immenſe preparations for the campaigh, by diſtributing _ 
magazines of every kind along the frontiers; indeed, he was the firſt miniſter who in- 
troduced this advantageous mode of ſubſiſting an army at a diſtance, which the weakneſs 
of the government had hitherto rendered impracticable. Whatever fiege the king was 
diſpoſed to undertake, on whatever fide he wiſhed to turn his arms, ſupplies. of every 
kind were ready, quarters for the troops were prepared, and the order of their march was 

fixed and regulated. Military diſcipline, daily rendered more ſevere by the inflexible 
auſterity of the miniſter, kept all the officers to their duty ; while the preſence of a 
youthful monarch, the idol of his army, made'this ſeverity not only be borne with pa- 
tience, but ſupported with pride. It was then that military rank firſt began to be con- 
ſidered as ſuperior to that which is acquired by birth, and that the juſtice. of an officet's 
claims to promotion was meaſured by the number of his ſervices, and not, as before, by 
the grandeur of his family. Hence merit was encouraged, independent of foreign con- 
ſiderations; and the infantry, on whom fell the chief weight of the war, ſince the ac- 
| knowledged inutility of lances, were ſuffered to participate in thoſe rewards which had 
till then been ee by the ner | 5 


The 8 had recently 8 into a league with 1 ad had contradlt an 1 
ligation to declare war againſt the king of Spain, as ſoon as peace ſhould be concluded 
with England, But Lewis did not wait for this event to open the campaign. He en- 
tered Flanders in the month of May, at the head of five · and- thirty thouſand men, be- 
ſides eiglit thouſand which he detached towards Dunkirk, and four thouſand ſtationed on 
the ſide of Luxemburgh, The Spaniards were in no ſituation to reſiſt ſo formidable a 
force ; moſt of their towns in Flanders were ill-fortified, provided with. ſlender garri- 
ſons, and a ſcanty ſupply of materials neceſſary for maintaining a ſiege. Thus the king 
had only to ſhew himſelf before a place to induce it to ſurrender; acquiring, by that 
means, the advantages of conqueſt without the glory of victory. Armentieres and 
Charleroi opened their gates at his approach; Ath followed the exâmple, and Tournay, 
after ſuffering the trenches to be opened merely for form's ſake, ſurrendered without 
firing a gun. Douai capitulated, on the ſixth of July, after a ſiege of ſix days; and 
Oudenarde was reduced on the thirty-firſt of the fame month; the very day on which 

the peace of Breda was figned by the miniſters of Bogan Fi rance, and Holland +, REY 

| After the reduction of Aloſt, which ſurrendered on the 1 of Auguſt, Lewis led | 
his vitorious 8 8 to the gates of Lille. "his e dh the ny 19 885 in 
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Flanders that could boaſt of any tolerable fortifications, had a garriſon of ſix thouſand 
men, very inadequate to the extent of its works. Eight thouſand troops, under the com- 
mand of the count of Marſin and the prince of Ligne, was the only force which the 
Spaniards had to oppoſe the French, and to attempt the relief of their beſieged towns; 
and theſe were entirely defeated by the marquiſſes of Crequi and Bellefonds, between 
Ypres and Bruges; fo that Lewis had no farther reſiſtance to encounter. Lille, after a 
 Gege of nine days, ſurrendered to his arms. At the commencement of this ſiege, which 
the king commanded in perſon, the count de Brouai, governor of the city, ſent to the French 
camp, to enquire where his majeſty's quarters were ſituated, that he might avoid firing at 
them: Every where”—ſaid Lewis; who expoſed himſelf to the ſame danger as all 
the officers of the army. One of his pages was killed juſt behind him in the trenches; 

And a ſoldier ſeeing the king thus expoſed, ſeized him rudely by the arm, and dragged 
him from the ſpot, exclaiming—** Is that your place?” But the old count of Charoſt, 

who was preſent at the time, perceiving the king heſitate, took off his hat, which was 
particularly. conſpicuous, from a plume of feathers with which it was decorated, and put 
his own on his majeſty's head, whiſpering in his ear, Sire, the bottle is opened, you muſt 
_ . <& drink your wine.” The king took the hint, e in the trenches, and ever r after 


acknowledged his 1 8 to the count *. 125 


The governor of Lille knowing there was no ice in the French camp, ſent a ſmall 
quantity every day, to the king; who once begged the gentleman appointed to carry it, 
to requeſt the governor would fend him a little more. Sire,” —replied the Spaniard, with 
great gravity— he is willing to huſband it, . becauſe he hopes the ſiege will laſt a long 
time, and he is fearfal your majeſty may feel the want of it.“ As the Spaniard left 
the tent, the count of Charoſt exclaimed—*< Tell M. de Brouai, not to act like the gover- 
nur Douai, who gave up the town like a rogue! Are you mad, Charoft ?*'—ſaid the 

king“ No, Sire, but you ſhould recollect that the count of Brouai is my couſin.” It ap- 
pears that the French were indebted to the Spaniards for the introduction of that refined 

. politeneſs, which foftens the rigours of war, and oonfines the enmity of foes to the hour 


of action. 5 


While the 3 amy of the French, which Turenne commanded under the king, 
completed, with ſuch rapidity, the object of their expedition, mareſchal D'Aumont, to 
whom the conduct of a detached corps was entruſted, diſplayed equal diligence, and ob- 
3 equal ſucceſs, He reduced Bergue at the beginning of June, and then directed 
© his march to Furnes, which made no reſiſtance; Courtrai. ſurreñdered, after a ſhort ſiege, 


and N ooo its 0 at his 1 8 * 
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The rapidity of theſe See filled the city of Bruxelles with - terror, and the 
inhzb'ta its, in fear of an attack, conveyed their effects to the ſtrong fortreſs of Ant- 
werp. The king ſeemed to threaten: the total reduction of Flanders; but that his 
troops were not ſufficiently numerous to ſecure all the places that were ready to furrender. 
Louvois al viſed him to place ſtrong garriſons in the towns he had reduced, and to fortify 
them anew. This taſk was entruſted to the celebrated Vauban, the firſt man who 
adopted the mode of fortifying towns on the plan ſince purſued by all able engineers. 
The elevated fortifications of preceding times afforded a fair object to the artillery of the 
enemy; but Vauban reduced them almoſt to a level with the ſurrounding country. The 
citadel of Lille was conſtructed on this principle; it was the firſt citadel, the command 
of which was detached from that of the town. Vauban himſelf was S Rowe.” 


nor of 1 


898 * * 


Though no glory could accrue from the atchievements of this campaign, in which ſo 
little reſiſtance was experienced, the French took occaſion from thence to expatiate on 
their own proweſs, and the heroiſm and moderation of their monarch. The intention of 
Lewis, it was pretended, was not to deſpoil Spain of her territories, but merely to re- 
ſume poſſeſſion of places which had been unjuftly retained; and, in order to calm the 
minds of the ſtates-general of the United Provinces, they were told that the king would 
reſign to them a rampart capable of enſuring their liberties from invaſion, ſhould they 
deem any other ſecurity than his royal word neceſſary for that purpoſe. Bur theſe ſpe- 
cious declarations were inſufficient to quiet the apprehenſions of the Dutch, who feared, * 
as their ambaſſador, Van Beuninghen obſerved, ** that the king wi i/hed to fallow up every 
« thing.” They exerted themſelves, with great induſtry, to promote an accommodation 
between the belligerent powers, while the Spaniards, on their ſide, ſpared no pains 'to 
engage them to enter into an offenſive alliance hug France, 92 0 Lowe ms op Toy | 
tempted them with an offer of Oſtend and Namur . 


Lewis, oben indiſpoſed to relax in any of his Sindh; was wilting to ; pay bee ate 
tention to the mediation of his allies, and therefore conſented ( in November, 1667) to 
the following propoſitions, on condition that the Dutch ſhovld procure the conſent of 
the Spaniards to the ſame, by the month of March in the following year: that the 
king of France, in ſatisfaction for the rights devolved to his queen by the death of the 
king of Spain, would content himſelf with the formal ceſſion of all the places which 
he had reduced during the laſt campaign: that if the Spaniards preferred treating with 
him for an exchange of thoſe conqueſts, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty would accept the 
towns which they now occupied in the duchy of Luxembourg, together with Cambrai 
and the Cambreſis; Douai, Aire, Saint Omer, and Furnes, with their dependencies ; ; and 
that all the other places ſubdued by the French arms ſhould be reſtored to the Spaniards: 


e 47 Contin. de Mezerai, tom, ii. P. 213. 1 £ 
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but that, if the Spaniards would rather chuſe to cede Franche-Comt6 than the 1 8 of - 
. e his majeſty would Conſent to the change. 


It was not the fault of he allators that theſe-propoſals were . but the Spa- 
niards, deeming the conditions unreaſonable, ne er en to ſ ubſcribe them, 
to a nner e, 1 

- Their beteten e the king to oth his nt and to make his troops 
renew the campaign in the depth of winter. In the month of February, 1608, the 
command of the army was given to the prince of Conde, who, ſince his return to court, 
had been conſigned to apparent oblivion, as a punithment for his revolt: and he, proba- 
bly, would have remained much longer unemployed, but for the jealoufy that Louvois had 
eonceived againſt Turenne, which led that miniſter to give the viſcount a competitor, 


_ ..Eapable of undermining, by degrees, the credit he poſſeſſed with the king. Phe prince, 


. was * firſt who laid 7 1 a confederacy. Sir William Temple, his reſident 


however, could acquire but little glory in reducing towns, the governors whereof had 


been previouſly corrupted by the French. In fact, he experienced in Franche-Comté 
no greater reſiſtance than the king had met with in Flanders ; ;  Beſangon ſurrendered as 
ſoon as the terms of capitulation could be ſettled ; and Salins was reduced with equal fa- 


cility. On the tenth of February, Lewis joined the camp before Dole, which opened 
its gates to the French on the ſixteenth. Grai, and the caſtles of Joux and Sainte 


Anne, made a vain ſhow of reſiſtance, and the whole n was bed in the ſhort 


fs * of erdeen days. 


Meanyhille, ihe rapid Cech . the OY and the overweening en of their 
monarch, had ſpread a general conſternation throughout Europe. The Spaniſh miniſters 
exclaimed, i in all quarters, againſt the flagrant injuſtice of Lewis's pretenſions, and re. 
preſented it to be the intereſt of every ſtate, even more than of Spain itſelf, to prevent 
the Low Countries from falling under the domination of France. The emperor, and 
princes of Germany, diſcovered evident ſymptoms of diſcontent ; but their motions were 


785 tardy, and their conduct was indeciſive. The Dutch, though terrified at the thoughts 
of having their frontier expoſed to ſo formidable a foe, ſaw no reſource, nor could deviſe 


any means of ſafety. England, indeed, ſeemed diſpoſed to. make oppoſition to the 


F rench, but the variable and impolitie conduct of Charles deterred the ſtates from making 


him any open advances, by which they might loſe the friendſhip of France, without ac- 
guiring any new ally to counterbalance that loſs: and though Lewis, dreading a combi- 
nation of all Europe, had offered the terms above ſpecified, the Dutch were fearful that 
the obſtinacy of the Spaniards, and. the ambition of the e would 1888 them from 
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at Bruxelles, reccived orders to repair ſeeretly to the Hague, and to concert wk the 
ſtates the means of ſaving the Netherlands. This man, who was actuated by a ſincere | „ 
deſire of ſerving his country, and whoſe mind was greatly ſuperior to the low arts of | Z 
vulgar politicians, explained with candopr the intentions of his maſter to the Dutch | 
miniſter, De Wit, a man of equal candour and integrity, and preſſed a ſpeedy termina- 1 7 
tion of the buſineſs. Theſe eminent ſtateſmen negociated a treaty with the ſame cordi- 25 
ality and openneſs, as if it were a private tranſaction between intimate friends. All the . | 15 
mean tricks of hypocriſy, ſo uſually exerted on ſuch occaſions, were baniſhed, all miſ- | , 
truſt and reſerve laid aſide; they juſtly conſidered the intereſts of their country as the „ 
ſame, and placed a full reliance on each other's profeſſions and engagements. And | : 
though jealouſy of the houſe of Orange might prejudice De Wit againſt a cloſe alliance | : 
with England, he ee reſolved to denn 8 e ccniderations ( the ca 


lic ſervice. 


= 


| Temple inſiſted on an offenſive league: brakes: England 5 Halland, in $6 85 to 
compel France to relinquiſh all her conqueſts: But De Wit prudently rejected this 
meaſure, as being calculated to involve the ſtates in dangers which they would be loth to 
incur. He obſerved, that the French were the old and conſtant allies of the republic; . 
and, till matters came to extremities, -ſhe never would deem it expedient to abandon a 
friendſhip ſo well eftabliſhed, and totally rely on a treaty with England, who had lately 
waged ſo cruel a war againſt her: that the fluctuations which had prevailed im the Eng- 
liſh councils, ſince the reign of Elizabeth, had demonſtrated the impracticability of fix- 
ing that kingdom in the purſuit of any regular and ſteady ſyſtem of policy: that, though 
ihe preſent miniſtry of England evinced a diſpoſition favourable to the ti ue intereſts of ' 
their country, it would be neither ſafe nor prudent to repoſe an entire confidence in 25 
them: that the French monarch was young, haughty, and powerful, and, if treated in „ 
ſo imperious a manner, would expoſe himſelf to the greateſt extremities rather than 0 = 
| ſubmit: that it would ſuffice to conſtrain him to adhere to the offers which he himſelf 
had already made, and thereby to ſave the remaining provinces of the Low Countries 
from the danger with which they were threatened: and that the other powers, in Ger- 
many and the North, would be ſatisfied with putting a ſtop to the conqueſts of the 
French, without ſeek ing to recover the Hs they had "9g reduced. | 


The Engliſh miniſter was content to 3 of the terms 1 "i the pos | | 

ary, and the treaty was accordingly. founded on the propoſals made by Lewis to the | h 

- Spaniards. They agreed to offer their mediation to the contending powers, and oblige „ — 

France to adhere to her own conditions, and Spain te accept them. If Spain refuſed, - 1 | 
they agreed that France ſhould not proſecute her claim by arms, but leave it entirely to | 

England and Holland to employ force for making the terms effectual. And the remaia- | 5 

ler of the Low Countries they thenceforth guaranteed to Spain . e 
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Room had been left in the 1 for the acceſſion of Sweden, which was ſoon after ob- 


_ *tained; and thus was concluded in five days the triple league, an event received with equal 


ſurprize and approbation by the world. The French monarch was extremely diſpleaſed 
with this meaſure, and the part which the Dutch took in it inſpired Lewis with ſenti- 
ments of revenge which he reſolved to gratify on the firſt favourable opportunity '. 
Not only bounds were at preſent ſet to his ambition ; ſuch a barrier was alſo raiſed as 
ſeemed forever impregnable. And though his own offer was made the foundation of 
the treaty, he had preſcribed ſo ſhort a time for the acceptance of it, that he {till expect- 
ed, from the delays and reluctance of Spain, to find ſome opportunity of eluding it. The 
court of Madrid betrayed equal diſpleaſure. To' relinquiſh, any part of the Syaniſh 
provinces, in lieu of claims, ſo evidently unjuſt, and urged with ſuch viotenc+ and pride, 
_ Inſpired the higheſt diſguſt. Often did the Spaniards threaten to aband6n entirely the 
Low Countries rather than ſubmit to ſo cruel a mortification ; and they endeavonred, 
by this menace, to terrify the mediating powers into more vigorous meaſures for th-ir 
ſupport. But the Engliſh and Dutch miniſters were better acquainted with the views 
and intereſts of Spain. They knew that ſhe muſt ſtill retai the Low Countries as a 
bond of connection with the other European powers, who alone, if her young mon::rch 
| ſhould happen to die without iſſue, could ſecure her independence againſt the pretenſions 
of France. They ftill urged, therefore, the terms of the triple league, and threatened 


Spain with war in caſe of 1 The e an all the 330885 met at 
Aix la Chapelle. | 


Spain, at laſt, orefſed « on all ades, th the ſein ae: 4 but in her very 
compliance, ſhe exhibited ſtrong ſymptoms of ill- humour and diſcontent. It had been 
manifeſt, that the Dutch, entirely neglecting the hanour of the Spaniſh monarchy, had 
been anxious only for their own ſecurity ; and, provided they could remove Lewis to a 
diſtance from their frontier, were indifferent as to the progreſs he made in other places. 
She choſe, therefore, to recover Franche-Conts,.and to abandon all the towns conquer- 
ed in Flanders during the laſt campaign. By this means, Lewis extended his garriſons 


into the heart of the Low e and a nh feeble barrier remaigicd to the Spaniſh 


provinces. 


+ But 3 the 1 of his ton the N 1 could en- 
tertain ſmall hopes of ever extending his conqueſts on that quarter which lay moſt 
expoſed to his ambition, and where his acquiſitions were of moſt importance. The 
triple league guaranteed the remaining provinces to Spain; and the emperor and other 
e of n were ee, to e * e confederacy. 5s ao0p herſelf, 


_— 


49 Siscle de . Fraggle Th 


havings | 


having, about this time, under the mediation of the king of England e, made peace on 
equal terms with Portugal, might be expected to exert more vigour and opoſition to 
her haughty and triumphant rival. 

| | 4 
A. D. 1669, 1670. ] Lewis, compelled to ſubmit to an Hinds of peace, continued, as 
he had begun, to fortify and embelliſh his kingdom, and to regulate its internal police, 
Intent on projects of ambition, and ſchemes of revenge, he directed his attention to the 
acquiſition of that ſtrength which was indiſpenſably requiſite to enable him to oppoſe 


Colbert and Louvois a conſiderable naval force was created, and the ſea-ports which 
but lately exhibited a ſcene of ruin and deſolation, were reſtored to their priſtine. ſplen- 


and filled with fixty fail o large vellels, deſtined for the purpoſes of war. 


took with him ſeven thoufand troops, to the relief of Candia, which, for two years, had 
been beſieged by the Turks. Formerly the exhortations of a ſimple monk were ſufficient: 
to raiſe up armed hoſts againſt the infidels, and the fineſt countries in Europe were drained 
of men and money, in order to reduce the ſterile province of Judea; but now that the iſle 


thouſand Turks, the monarchs of Europe beheld its reduction with indifference. A. 
few gallies from Malta and the eccleſiaſtical ſtates were the only ſuccour which the 


were wholly unable, with their mercenary bands and ſuch feeble aſſiſtance, to reſiſt the 
well · directed efforts of the grand-viſir Kiuperli, an able ſtateſman and experienced 
general, whoſe troops were numerous, and reſources infinite. The reinforcement ſent 
by Lewis proved of little avail; the duke of Beaufort periſhed in a ſally, and the duke 
of Navailles, who ſucceeded him in the command, finding there were no hopes of ſaving 
the town, withdrew his e and left the ee to make the beſt terms they could 
with the . 


1 


The king, little affected 1 chaſe events, continued to purſue, with unremitting in- 
duſtry, the meaſures that were neceſſary for the accompliſhment of his grand deſign, 


had wounded his vanity, as well by their ſucceſsful interpoſition, as by the numerous 
fatires that were circulated in their country, at the expence of Lewis. The ſituation of 


the land forces a the republic were in a moſt wretched: ſtate. In alliance with England: 


EF 
3. Hume: 
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with fucceſs the foes hie had determined to encounter; by the indefatigable induſtry of 
dour, fortified with works that anſwered the double purpoſe of ornament and defence, 


Of theſe ſhips a ſquadron was fent, under the command of the duke of Beaufort, who⸗ 


ef Candia, confidered as the rampart of Chriſtendom, was overrun by an army of ſixty 


Venetians had been hitherto able to obtain; and their ſenate, as impotent as wiſe,. - 


the reduction of the Low Countries, and the inflition of vengeance on the Dutch, who 


Holland became every day more favourable to his views. Though formidable by ſea, 


. 


4 


par le preſident Henault, anno 1670. 
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and Spain, and at peace with F cance; ſhe repoſed with blind ſecurity on the faith of trea. 


ties, and the advantages of an immenſe eommerce. The diſcipline which prevailed in 


her fleets, was unknown to her armies. The Dutch cavalry was whoNy compoſed of 


citizens, who never ſtirred from their houſes, and paid the loweſt of the people for per. 
forming their duty, The infantry was little better; the officers, and even governors of 
towns, were moſt of them the ſons or relations of burgomaſters, deſtitute of experience, 
and averſe from 3h labours of their ations. : 


* 


But before 8 ls md the invaſion of Holland. it was neceſſary to detach 


the king of England from the intereſts of the triple alliance. He reſol ved, for this pur- 
poſe to employ Madame, conſort to the duke of Orleans, who was known to poſſeſs con · 
fiderable influence over the mind of her brother. The object of the negociation was 
neither imparted to the duke, whoſe communicative diſpoſition rendered it unſafe to truſt 


him with any ſecret of importance, nor to the miniſter, Louvois, whoſe bluntneſs and 
Pride u were peculiarly . ro Madame **, 


The fair ambaſadreſs left Paris with the king, who had ſome time before made known 


his intention of viſiting the coaſts of Picardy, under pretence of ſhowing the queen the 
towns which/ he had acquired in conſequence of her claims to the ſucceſſion of her 
father. Lewis was accompanied by his whole court, and eſcorted by a conſiderable 


: body of troops under the command of the count of Lauzun. While he remained on 


the oppolite ſhore, the ducheſs of Orleans went over to England, and Charles met her 


at Dover, where they paſſed ten days together in great mirth and feſtivity. Knowing 


the amorous diſpoſition of Charles, over whoſe mind the allurements of pleaſure had 
the ſtrongeſt influence, the king had ſent with Madame a beautiful young lady of Brit- 
tany, of the name of Keroualle “, whoſe charms he hoped would tend to facilitate 
the negociation of the princeſs. Whether the ſucceſs of Madame may be aſcribed to 
the powerful affiſtance of this coadjutor, or to the aſcendancy which ſhe herſelf had ac- 


| quired over the mind of Charles, is of little conſequence; certain it is the prevailed on 


that thoughtleſs monarch to depart from the moſt ſettled maxims of hanour and policy, 


and to finiſh, in violation of the faith he had POW his 18 UOTY with a for 
the deſtroction of Holland. | | 


But the unfortunate Henrietta did _ live to ſee the conſequences of the treaty which 
the had engaged her brother to ſign. She returned. to France, at the commencement of 


June, 1670, and on the twenty · ninth of the ſame month ſhe died at St. Cloud, after 
an gel of 2 hours#, The e 928 evinced Be bY the molt deb 


2 5 e tom i. p. 1 159. $2 . Reboulet; rom. lv. p. 8 de Mademoiſelle, tom, 50 p. 107. 
Lettres de Sevigns, tom. iii. p. 76. $4 Boſſuet, oraiſon funt bre. Abregẽ Chron. de PHiſtoire de Francey 


tortures, 


* 
Lo bf 
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tortures, immediately after drinking a-glaſs of ſuccory water. e s firſt excla- 
mation was . 7 am poiſoned!” this, indeed, ſhe retracted, at the ſuggeſtion of her con- 

ſeſſor, who pointed out the danger attending the ſuſpicions which ſuch a vague inculpation 
would neceſſarily occaſion; but, on attentive conſideration of all the circumſtances 
which occurred, during the ſhort period of her illneſs, the grounds for belieriog ſhe was 


right in her conjecture appear very ſtrong. 


N does 9 Mages ah N * 2 as are e 


Mademoiſelle de Montpenſier tells us, (in her Memoirs) that, on bis arrival at Saint 
Cloud, whither ſhe accompanied the king, on the firſt news of Madame” s illneſs, ſhe 
perceived no ſigns of affliction in any one preſent, hut Monſieur evinced a conſiderable 
degree of aſtoniſiment. She found Madame extended on a ſmall bed, with her hair diſhe- 
yelled, having had no interval of eaſe that would ſuffer her to arrange her dreſs; her 
cheeks were pale, and every ſymptom of death appeared on her countenance: yet the 
company chatted and laughed in her chamber, and continually paſſed to and fro as if ſhe 

were in perfect health. Madame evinced ſome uneaſineſs at this indecent indifference ; 

while the king attempted to reaſon with the phyſicians, on the ſubject of her illneſs, but 

they were at a loſs how to anſwer him. Valot, the firſt phyſician, having declared it to 

be a cholic, which would ſoen be removed, the reſt did not dare to diſſent from his 
opinion. On an obſervation of Lewis, that a perſon ought not to be ſuffered to pe- 

rith, in that manner, without receiving any relief, they alllooked at each 9 and re- 

mained ſilent. 1 4 55 - 


M. D' Argenſon, in his 8 relates, that among the officers of Henrietta's houf- 
hold, there was one who, after the death of his miſtreſs, found himſelf rich enough to 
refuſe entering into the ſervice of Monſfieur's ſecond wife; who obſerving that his name 
was omitted in the liſt, enquired if he were dead; to which her huſband replied No, 
but I ſuppoſe he will never engage in your ſervice.” It was remarked alſo, that this 
man was never after known to mention Monſieur's name, nor to go to the Palais-royal, 
(his town reſidence) nor to Saint Cloud. It is even pretended that he appeared confuſed 
whenever his old miſtreſs was mentioned in his preſence*s, 3 
Madame, the ſecond ducheſs af Ons repeatedly aſſerts, as a known fact, that Hen- 
rietta was poiſoned, and even points out the agent (one Morel) who was employed to 
purchaſe the fatal powder in Italy *. The phyſicians, who were preſent when the body 
was opened, differed as to the ſtate of the noble parts, which ſome of them pronounced 
to be in a ſtate of ſanity, while- others declared them to be unſound, and to have a dif- - 
ferent appearance from any that SON be occaſioned by flickneſs*?. | 


e ; | 56 Fragmens de Mak ew og a6 6s ot | 
* Avquetil, tom. il, p. 171. | | 1 | | 
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| peculiar to herſelf, her converſation was diſtinguiſhed for a ſweetneſs and affability ſel- 
dom to be met with in perſons of her rank. Though her huſband appeared but little af- 


iz eonfederacy by attaching to his intereſts the elector of Cologne; the duke of Neubourg, 


tme abbey of Corbie. He was conſidered as a mercenary plunderer, who one while re- 


the greateſt caution, eircumſpection, and moderation. It ſhould never be rendered the 


_ by after his promotion, he attempted to deſpoil the city of its privileges; the inhabitants 


the ſovereign; but wantonly to ſacrifice the lives. of his ſubjects to the gratification of 
| ambition or caprice, is a moſt I ang wwarraotble ne oe authority. 


king, requeſting, in the moſt humble manner, to be informed, whether the vaſt prepara- 


EM 8 8 25 wp ſhould 2 25 ſuch uſe of "is troops as was __ conſiſtent 


Thus miſerably periſhed, at the age of twenty-ſix, the beautiful Henrietta, in whom 
KY, bloom of youth was heightened by all thoſe mental qualifications which conciliate 
love and eſteem. Endued with a ſolidity of underſtanding, and a delicacy of ſentiment, 


fected by her death, ſhe was RD regretted by the nation. 
A. D. 167r.] This event was not ſuffered to impede the preparations of the confe- 
dcrate monarchs, intent on the deſtruction of the Dutch. Lewis had ſtrengthened the 


the biſhop of Munſter; and the prince palatine, whoſe daughter, the princeſs Charlotte 
Elizabeth of Bavaria, was, foon after, married to the duke of Orleans. The bithop of 
Munſter rather reſembled the leader of a banditti, than the miniſter of a Chriſtian 
church. Son to an affaffin, and born in a priſon, in which his father had been confined 
fourteen years, he had obtained the biſhoprick of Munſter by intrigue ; and, immediate- 


reſiſting, he hid fiege to the place, and defolated with fire and ſword the country which 
had choſen him for its paſtor. He exerciſed fimilar depredations on the lands annexed to 


ceived money from the Dutch to defend them from the attacks of their neighbours, 
yo another enlifted i inthe pay of France to wage W N war eel the republick. 


It is truly i of remark, that not one of the Rnd which had Joined the confe- 
_— againſt Holland, had the ſmalleſt ground of complaint, or pretence for taking up 
"Their conduct exhibited a flagrant violation of juſtice, honour, and humanity. 

Of Of all the powers delegated to a prince, that of making war ſhould be exerciſcd with 


inſtrument of paſſion, nor the engine of oppreſſion. War ſhould be only. undertaken 
with a view to remove ſome evil actually exiſting, or to avert ſome impending evi} 
pregnant with conſequences more fatal to the welfare and happineſs of the ſtate, than the 
means employed for its remoyal or prevention.. To call forth the exertions of indivi- 
duals in defence of the common weal, when threatened or attacked, is a duty impoſed on 


The e 1015 atatined at the danger which threatened them, wrote to the. 


tions he was making were really deſtined againſt them, his ancient and faithful allics— 
.what cauſe for oftence they had given him, and what reparation he required? Levis 


| with 


* 
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with his dignity, for which he was reſponſible to no one. The only enten alledged by 
his miniſters as the ground of hoſtility, was the iaſolence of the editor of the Dutch 
Gazette; and a pretended inſult offered to Lewis, by Van e by means of an 


joſcription on a medal, which never mann 58. 


The pretext of aha Euglih was el falſe and frivolous. They PORT 3 
vague complaints of injuries done to the Eaſt- India company, which the company it- 
ſelf diſavowed; and of the detention of ſome Engliſh in the Dutch ſettlement of 
Surinam, who, it appeared, had voluntarily remained there. They expatiated on 
the refuſal of a Dutch fleet, on their own coaſts, to ſirike to an Engliſh yacht; and 
mentioned ſome abuſive pictures as a ground of quarrel. The Dutch were long igno- EE SEP 
rant of the meaning of this laſt article, till it was diſcovered, that a portrait of Cornelius : 

de Wit, brother to the penſionary, painted by order of certain magiſtrates of Dort, and 
hung up in a chamber of the town houſe, had given occafion to the complaint. In the Ng 
perſpective of this portrait, the painter had drawn ſome ſhips on fire in a harbour. This | 
was conſtrued to be Chatham, where De Wit had really diſtinguiſhed himſelf in an at- 
tack upon the Engliſh fleet, and had acquired conſiderable honour; but little did _--- 
imagine, that, while the inſult itſelf, committed'in open war,” had fo 1 5 deen for- 
given, the piQure of it ſhould draw ſuch ſevere vengeance. on his country. 5 


A. D. 1672.1 All that the efforts of ambition, and the” exertions of human pru- 8 
dence, could prepare for the deſtruction of a ſtate, had been prepared by Lewis the Four- „ 
teenth. Hiſtory ſcarcely affords an example of preparations ſo diſproportionate to their | 
object, or of an enterpriſe commenced with ſuch a formidable regular force, and attended | 4 
with ſuch vaſt pecuniary expence. Fifty millions of livres, equal to upwards of four 8 | "I 
millions ſterling of our preſent money, were expended in the preparations for attacking 
the Dutch. Thirty ſhips of war, of fifty guns each, were ſent to join the Engliſh 
ſquadron, which amounted to more than treble that number. Lewis and his brother re- 
paired to the frontiers of Flanders and Holland, towards Maeſtricht and Charleroi, with 
an army of one hundred and twelve thouſand men; while the biſhop of Munſter and -- 
the elector of Cologne took the field with twenty thouſand more. The French mo- 
narch was affiſted by the {kill and experience of Conde, Turenne, and Luxembourg; 
while the conduct of the different ſieges was entruſted to the celebrated Vauban, who Is | 
was alike ſkilled in the art of attacking and defending a town. The active vigilance | : : 5 
of Louvois pervaded every quarter ; and France had never Rin bau an __ ſo mo ; VV 


tinguiſhed NS e and diſcipline. Ts | 5 Bo | 


The king was attended by the troops of his houſhold, conſiſting. of four companies of 2 
body- guards, each compoſed of three hundred 9 two hundred e 


* 


* 


| 10 $idels de Louis XIV. tom. l. p. 385. | 26 dds, Did 20. | 
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many light-horſe, and five hundred mouſquetaires, all of them choſen gentlemen; 


twelve companies of the gendarmerie, and the hundred Swiſs : the regiments of French 


and Swiſs guards regularly mounted guard before the royal reſidence. Inſpectors of ca- 


valry and infantry were then unknown in the French armies, but the duties fince at- 
tached to theſe offices were moſt ably diſcharged by the chevalier de Fourelles and Mar- 


inet . The former firſt taught the cavalry thoſe manceuvres and evolutions which they 


ever ſince have ufed ; and the latter eſtabliſhed a more rigid diſcipline among the infan- 
try, who were indebted to him for ſubſtituting, generally, the uſe of the bayonet, for 
that of the pike ©. The vanity of Lewis was conſpicuous in all his actions; the troops 


of his houſhold were dreijed in the moſt ſplendid uniforms; and he was accompanied 
10 an hiflorian, ( e deſtined for the ſer vile taſk of celebrating his victories, 


That every obſtacle to his ſucceſs ks be removed, Lewis had font the marquis de 


Pomponne to Stockholm, todetach the king of Sweden from the triple alliance, and to en- 
gage him to join the confederacy againſt the Dutch; and a treaty to that effect was ac. 


cordingly ſigned on the fourteenth of April®®. Louvois, too, had contrived to buy up a 
vaſt quantity of ammunition in Holland, which, while it repleniſhed the Magazines 
ef the king, tended to.degrive the Dutch of the means. of defence. 


At the moment that the United Provinces were threatened by ſuch powerful enemies; 
they could derive but little fatisfaction from the review of their domeſtic ſit uation. Two. 


actions at that time agitated the republic. The one, headed by John de Wit, grand 
penſionary, a man equally diſtinguiſhed for his talents and integrity, but who regarded, 


with extreme jealouſy, every thing which bore even-the moſt remote ſemblance to abſolute 
power; the other, leſs attached to the exterior of liberty, deſirous of reſtoring the ſtadt- 
holderſhip, and of inveſting the prince of Orange with thoſe poſts and dignities which 

had been conferred on his anceſtors. for their eminent ſervices. to. the ſtate, h 


White theſe two powerful factions ſtruggled for ſuperiority, every ſcheme for "7 


was oppoſed, and-every project retarded. What was determined with difficulty was exe- 


euted with . Levies, indeed, were made, and the army completed to ſeventy 


| thouſand men s, while the prince was appointed both general and admiral. of the repub- 


lic, and the whale military. power was put into his hands. But new troops could not of 
a ſudden acquire diſcipline and experience, and the partiſans of the houſe of Orange 
were ſtill. diſſatisfied, as long as the perpetual edict, as it was called, remained in force, 


4 
"2.7-5f 


es The neme of this officer has been introduced into the Engliſh language, and is conſtantly applied, by military 


men, to ſuch officers as are ſcrupulouſly attentive to all the minutiz of diſcipline. ; 61 Sjecie de Louis XIV. 


tom. i. p. 392. 2 Contin. de Mezerai, tom. ii. p. 2 30. 63 Obſervations upon the United Provinces of 
the Netherlands, by Sir William Teraple, p. 245. edit. 1673. ? | 
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by which he was excluded from the A Ba and from all ſhare in abe cin A 


miniſtration “. 


Mean while the king advanced rentals the banks of the Rhine, on the confines of Hol- 

1 Cologne, and Flanders. The army, divided into different corps, formed the ſiege of 
four towns at the ſame time, Rhinberg, Orſoi,, Weſel, and Burick; all of which ſurren- 

dered almoſt as ſoon. as inveſted. Rhinberg did not even wait till the batteries were 

opened apainſt it the governor, an Iriſhman, of the name of Offory, was baſe enough 
to accept of a bribe from the French, and weak ee to retire to un where he 
met the puniſhment due to his crime. 


All the towns and forts on the banks of the Rhine and the Il acknowledged the 
power © of the victor. Some of the governors ſent their keys the moment they perceived 
the enemy approach; ſeveral officers quitted their poſts in the moſt diſgraceful manner, 
even before the French entered their territory ; and the conſternation ſoon became ge- 
neral. Lewis, inflated with ſucceſs, preſſed forward to the Rhine, which he prepared ta 
paſs. To all the other calamities of the Dutch was added the extreme drought of the 
ſeaſon, by which the greateſt rivers were conſiderably diminiſhed; and in ſome places, 
where ſhips of great burden were. accuſtomed to paſs, were rendered fordable.. On the 
ſecond of June, the French cavalry entered the river, at a place where there was not. 
more than twenty yards that required ſwimming ; the infantsy paſſed in boats; and the 
king Followed his troops. The few regiments of Dutch that appeared on the oppoſite 
ſide, were unable to make reſiſtance, and thus was the celebrated paſſage ef the Rhine, 
theme of the courtier's praiſe, the poet's ſong, atchieved. without danger, and even with- 


oba N a OT I 


"Each new inſtance of 8 gave freſh courage t to the conquerors, whites it encreaſed the 
tertor of the vanquiſhed. The prince of Orange, though prudent beyond his age, was but 

newly advanced to the command, unacquainted with the army, and even unknown to them; 

and all men, by reaſon of the violent factions which prevailed, were uncertain of tha 
authority on which they muſt depend. It was expected that the fort of Skink, famous 
for the ſieges which it had. formerly ſuſtained, would make. ſome reſiſtauce; but it yielded 
to Turenne in a few. days. The ſame general made himſelf maſter of Arnheim, Knot- 
zemburg, and Nimeguen, as ſoon as he appeared before them. Doeſburg, at the ſame | 
time, opened its. gates to Lewis; whoſe troops, ſoon after, reduced Harderwic, Amers- 

fort, Campen, Rhenen, Viane, Elberg. Zwol, Cuilemherg, Wageninguen, Lochein, and: 
Woerden. Groll and. Deventer ſurrendered to mareſchal Luxembourg, nd every hour 


%4. Obſervations upon 4 United Provinces of the + by Sir William Wine p. 23. 
| brought: 
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brought'to the ſtates news of the rapid progreſs of the French, and of the Ay deo 
ſence ef their own garriſons. 


- Theprince of Orange, with his ſmall "re diſcouraged army, retired into the province 


of Holland, where, he hoped, the natural ſtrength of the country would enable him to 


make ſome effectual reſiſtance. The town and province of Utrecht ſent deputies and 


furrendered to Lewis, who made his triumphal entry into the former, where he ſeized 


the church for the uſe of the Catholics, and appointed his confeſſor biſhop of the dio- 
ceſe: Naefden, a place within three leagues of Amſterdam, was ſeized by the marquis 
of Rochefort, and had he pufhed on to Muyden, he miglit eaſily have gotten poſſeſfion 
of it. Fourteen ſtragglers of his army having. appeared before the gates of that town, 


the magiſtrates ſent them the keys; but a ſervant-maid, who was alone in the caſtle, 


having raiſed the draw-bridge, prevented them from taking” poſſeſfon of the fortreſs, 
The magiſtrates, afterwards, finding the party ſo weak, made them drunk, and took the 
keys from them. Muyden is fo near to Anifterdam, ri _ irs cannon can 1275 925 the 
wipe which enter r that ns | 5 | | 

© Lewis: from the coacht and miſconduld of his Sele rather W from his own 
valour or prudence, was already in poſſeffion of three provinces; Guelderland, 
Overyſſel, and Utrecht; *Groninghen was "threatened; Friezeland was expoſed: the 


only obſtacle that remained to the total ſubjection of the Dutch confifletf in the ſtrength 


of the provinces of Holland and Zealand; and Lewis deliberated concerning the proper 
meaſures for reducing them. It was the advice of Turenne and Condé to diſmantle all 


the towns he had taken, except a few, and to pufh on to new conqueſts; but the ſhort- 


ſighted counſels of Louvois prevailed, who perfuaded his ſovereign to ſtrengthen the for- 


| tifications of all the principal towns, which would ſerve to keep in awe a 4. pe whoa 


he had no doubt of 1 reducing | to total ſudjection. EYE: 5 


The utmoſt Face tien now cites throughout the fepiiblic; — oY ple; in- 


f Ph of uniting to repel the cominon danger, only endeavoured to enereaſe the rage of 
party, and to gacreaſe the calamitics of the country by promoting domeſtic difſentions. 
Amſterdam alone ſeemed ſtill io retain a portion of courage, and, by the formation af a 


regular ſyſtem of defence, ſoughr to infuſe ſpirit-into the other cities. The magiſtrates 
obliged the burgeſſes to keep a ſlriect watch: the populace, whom want of employ- 
ment might engage to mutiny, had a regular pay aſſigned them, and were armed for tlie 
defence of the public. Some ſhips, which lay uſelefs in the harbour, were retitted, and 
ſtationed to guard the city; and the fluices being opened, the circumjacent county, 


without regard to the damage ſuſtained, was 2 5 under water; an expedient which was 
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In this emergency, the ſtates were aſſembled, to conſider of the beſt means of faving 
the remains of the commonwealth ; when the nobles gave it as their opinion, that, pro- 
yided their religion, their liberty and-ſovereignty could be ſaved, every thing elſe ſhould, 
' without heſitation, be ſacrihced to the conqueror. Eleven towns concurred in the ſame 
diſgraceful ſentiments. | Amiterdam ſingly exerted. a ſpirit of independence, anddeclared 
againſt all treaty with an enemy, whoſe conduct was marked by injuſtice, and whoſe inſo- 
lence was encreaſed by ſucceſs. But notwithſtanding that oppoſition, ambaſſadors were 
diſpatched to implore the pity and forbearance of the two combined monarche, It was re- 


ſolved to ſacrifice to Lewis, Maeſtricht, and all the frontier towns which lay without the 


bounds of 535 Seven. ST Oy and to pay him a e ſum for the e pF the war. 


-The Dutch, 1 8 ill SLIP JETT LAN, their renown at cat and . wich wire 
and alacrity the united fleets of their enemies. De Ruyter, their admiral, on this occa- 
ſion, acquired immortal honour, - and acknowledged, that of two-and-thirty actions at 
which he had been preſent, the battle of Solebay, (fought on the twenty-eighth of May) 
was the moſt obſtinately diſputed. The loſs ſuſtained by the two fleets was nearly 
equal; the approach of night at length ſuſpended the fury of the combatants, . and-both 
retired © totheir 7 pada harbours to repair the Age they had ſuſtained, 4:2 


Lewis, on the arrival of. the Dutch n at the camp, refuſed 8 an audi- 
ence, and his miniſter treated them with the utmoſt inſolence and contempt. Aſter 


ſome deliberation, however, with Louvois and Pomponne, concerning the meaſures to 


be purſued in the/preſeint emergency, in compliance with the violent councils of the for- 


mer, he condeſcended to make known to them the terms on which he would conſent to 


withdraw his forces from their territories. He required, that all duties lately impoſed on 
French commodities ſhould be taken off: that the public exerciſe of the Romiſh reli- 
gion ſhould be permitted in the United Provinces ; the churches ſhared with the Catho- 
ics, and their prieſts maintained by appointments from the ſtates : that all the frontier 


towns of the republic ſhould be ceded to him, together with Nimeguen, Skink, Knotz- ; 


embourg, and that part of Guelderland which lay on the other ſide of the Rhine; as 
likewiſe the iſle of Bommel, that of Voorn, the fortreſs of Saint, Andrew, [thoſe of 
Louveſtein and Crevecceur : that the Dutch ſhould pay him the ſum of twenty millions 
of livres towards defraying the expences of the war: that they ſhould every year ſend 
him a ſolemn embaſly, and preſent him with a golden medal, as anacknowledgment,. that 


they owed to him the preſervation of that liberty. which, by the aſſiſtance of his pre- 


% 


deceſſors, they had formerly acquired: and, finally, that. they ſhould give. entire. ſatis- 


faction to the king of e He eee them but ten days for, the ee of 
theſe mand, . 


= 
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The ambaſſadors ſent to London met with a fill worſe reception: no miniſter was 
| allowed to treat with them, and they were retained in a kind of confinement. Charles, 
after he had renewed the league with Lewis, and agreed that neither of the kings ſhould 
make peace with Holland, but by common conſent, gave in his pretenſions, of which 
the following are the principal articles. That the Dutch ſhould give up the honour of 
the flag, without the leaſt reſerve or limitation, nor ſhould whole fleets, even on the 
coaſts-of Holland, refuſe to ſtrike or lower their topſails to the ſmalleſt ſhip carrying 
the Britiſh flag: that all perſons guilty of treaſon againſt the king, or of writing ſedi- 
tious libels, ſhould; on complaint, be baniſhed for ever the dominions oſ the ſtates : that 
the Dutch ſhould pay Charles a million ſterling towards the charges of the war, to- 
gether with ten thouſand pounds a year, for permiſſion to fiſh on the Britiſh ſeas: that 
they ſhould ſhare the India trade with the Engliſh: that the prince of Orange and 
his deſcendants ſhould enjoy the ſovereignty of the United Provinces, at leaſt, that they 
ſhould-be inveſted with the dignities of ſtadtholder,-admiral and general, with as ample 
powers as had ever been enjoyedby any of his anceſtors : and that the iſle of Walcheren; 
the city and caſtle of Sluys, together with the iſles of Cadfant, Goree, and Vorne, 
- ſhould be put into the ade of the Englith king, as a ſecurity for the mans of 


_ theſe articles © . 


The- terms propoſed by Lewis were calculated to bereave the republic of all 
e againſt invaſion by land from France; thoſe demanded by Charles, if con- 
plied with, would expoſe them equally to an invaſion by ſea from England; and 

when both were united, they appeared abſolutely intolerable, and only tended to inſpire 
the Dutch with that determined courage which is the effect of deſpair. The ſtates of 
Zealand wrote to the other provinces in the moſt energetic terms, exhorting them to de- 
fend their liberty and religion, and to imitate the valour of their anceſtors, who had ce- 
mented with their blood the privileges they now enjoyed. The movements which be- 
gan to be perceptible in the Imperial and Spaniſh dominions, tended to raiſe the droop- 
ing ſpirits of the ſtates-general ; and although they conſidered their affairs to be in a deſ- 
perate ſituation, * rather choſe to wait the 1 855 than OY to e to the yoke 


| 00 185 n 


Es 


. 


- Though a at ch a criſis ondiaiity was | indiſpenſably roquifins; " voice of faction 


_ wag exerted to encreaſe the diſtreſs of the ſtate, ' which was, as uſual, aſcribed to the 


miniſters. The republican party thought to calm the minds of the people by bringing 
to trial ſeveral officers ſuſpected of corrupt practices, many of whom paid with their 
lives the forfeit of their crimes.- But the populace, or thoſe who directed their motions, 
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- required a gester ſacrifice, and an attempt to aflaſſinate De Wit and his brixkbe fuffici- 
ently pointed out the object of their wiſhes. 
An infurreQion took Hs in et towns of Holland and Zealand. . the magiſ- 
trates were compelled to revoke the perpetual edict, and, on the thirtieth of June, 1672, 
the prince of Orange accepted, from the hands of the populace, the Stadtholderſhip, 
together with the offices of admiral and captain general. At the Tame time, the deſtruc- 
tion of thoſe wes! had oppoſed his Canes was reſolved on. | | 
The grand PO OR De Wit, was accuſed of TE ſacrificed the intefoſts of the 
republic to a criminal attachment for Louis the Foutteenth, from whom it was pretend- 
_ od he had received a bribe. The accuſation was falſe and calumnious : De Wit had no 
difficulty in eſtabliſhing his innocence, and the memoirs of D- Eftrades, which are not 
always favourable to the grand penſionary, prove him to have been incorruptible. He 
deemed it prudent, however, to reſign his poſt, and retire from public life ; but even this 
; would not e n the inveterate e car of his enemies, which en him to = 
Hen” | . 


1 


05 Tichelzar, a Sense, a man ſüigwatieed, as bt bythe laws of hier 
try, accuſed Cornelius De Wit of having conſpired againſt the life of the prince of 
Orange. On this vague declaration, the victor of Chatham was ſeized at Dort, in vi- 
olation of the rights and privileges of the province of Holland, and conveyed to the 
priſon of the Hague. Judges, incompetent to decide on his fate, were appointed to try. 
him; he was condemned to ſuffer the queſtion, and, amidſt the moſt excruciating tor- 
tures, far from avowing the guilt which his ſoul abhorred, he uttered proteſtations of 
| Elie: and eee with a "Rene and Ty W "OO" third ode of the thitd en 
race: EY | | 8 


* nue a Fenacem proghiv ound Y We. 

Da n no > rocks were alduedl againſt him; Mg hin innocence was nap 
feſt, and the impoſſibility of the conſpiracy acknowledged; ſuch was either the credulity 
or the wickedneſs of the judges, that a ſentence of degradation and baniſhment was paſſed 
upon him. This ſentence, however, all unjuſt as it was, was wholly inadequate to fatis- 
fy the enemies of his houſe, who reſolved, ſince his judges refuſed to aſſaſſinate bis 
juridically, to have recourſe to other means. A ſervant was diſpatched to John De Wit 
to deſire he would come to his brother at the priſon; where he was no ſooner arrived, 
than Tichelaar gave the ſignal to the populace, who immediately roſe in arms, broke 
open the priſon doors, dragged the two brothers into the ſtreet, and there maſſacred them 
with every circumſtance of inhumanity. Even their death did not ſatiate the brutal rage 
of this ſavage multitude. They dragged the dead badics of theſs virtuous citizens to the 
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place at which criminals were executed, where they plucked out the eyes—one of which. 
was ſwallowed by a perſon preſent and committed other acts of atrocity too horrid to- 


. relate. 


The maſſacre of the De Wits put an end, for the time, to the remains of their party, 
and all men, from fear, inclination, or ptudence,. concurred in exprefling the moſt im- 
plicit obedience to the prince of Orange, who, though he did not puniſh the aſſaſſins 
of thoſe who oppoſed his elevation, as it was his duty to do, diſplayed, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, in other reſpects, the virtues of a good citizen. He offered to ſacrifice the 
revenues of his poſts, and even his whole property, in defending the liberties of the 
ſtate. ” By his negociations,, conducted with equal promptitude and. ſecrecy, he awoke 
from their Jethargy the emperor, the empire, the council,of Spain, and the governor 


of the Spaniſh. Netherlands: he even found means to diſpoſe the Engliſh monarch to 


peace. In ſhort Lewis had entered Holland in the month.of Mays; and | in Joly moſt of. 
the European powers had begun to e againſt him. AF | 


6 
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„ poternot of the Netherlands, di fratolied; 5 in a private manner, ſome- Spa+ 
niſh regiments to the aſſiſtance of the Dutch. The imperial council gave orders to 


Montecuculi to march at the head of twenty thoufand men; and the elector of Branden- 


egy: who Jad e, uſes troops in pay, alſo path jen in. motion. 


The king finding little "Fa of ite 3 e de ee 30 St. 1 in. 
the middle of the ſummer, to enjoy the acclamations of his people; while Turenne and 
Euxembourg were left to purſue the war. After the departure of Lewis, the tide of 


ſueceſs began to turn in fauour of the Dutch. The prince of Orange, reinforced with a. 
body of ten thouſand Spaniarids,, ſeat, by; Monterey, though unauthorized by the court. 


"of Madrid, was able to make head againſt. the French, and to prevent them from fuc- 
ceeding in any enterprize of importance. In the depth of winter, mareſchal Luxem- 
bourg, who was ſtat ioned at Utrecht, made an attempt to take the Hague by ſurprixe; 
for which purpoſe he aſſembled twelve thouſand men during the night, and led them over 


the ice, with wnich the face of the country, was then covered, towards. the refidence of 


the Dutch.court.1 Aſudden-thaw, however, defeated His deſigns, and proved the means 
of preſerving the Hague. The Fiench army, ſurrounded with water, were in the great⸗ 
oſt danger of periſhing; they had no other road to purſue than the toꝑ of a narrow dyke, 
where only ſour men could march abreaſt ; and the approach to it was deſended by a fort, 


which it appeared impoſſihle to take without artillery. But the governor. of the tort, by. 


an unaccountable inſtance of 'cowardice, made no;kind of, reſiſtance; and the French, 
who muſt otherwiſe inevitably; have periſhed, by this means, ſecured their retreat to 


Utrecht. Bodegrave and Svammerdam, two rich and well-peopled burghs, were ſeized, 


and abandoned to pillage, in order to compen ate the troops. for the fatigue they had ex- 


prrienced. Ae ſet . en, both, s wanton ae and horrid, 
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enormities they committed, on the defeneeleſs inhabitants, ſerved to render the F ww 2 
name ene by the Dutch foo more than half a century after, | 


ſyſtem of Europe, by materially altering the relative connetion of one ſtate: with ano< 
ther, The Dutch, the natural ailies of France, had become the friends of the hoafe of 
Auſtria, which had at length determined to declare in their favour.” The ſuccours, in- 
deed, ſent by the emperor, were ſlow, and not proportioned to the warmth of indignation 
he expreſſed againſt the French. It is ſaid that on his road to Agra, whither he was go- 
ing to review his troops, previous to their departure for the Netherlands, he received 
the ſacrament ; after which he took a crucifix in his hand, and called on God to witneſs 
the juſtice of his cauſe. This 25 of piety in Leopold is ridiculed by Voltaire whe 
bad no piety at all. 


| The active r of Colbert had, 1 this time, bee a conſi derable augmenta- 
tion of the naval forces of France, who, inſtead of thirty veſſels which ſhe had ſent in 
the preceding campaign, to join the Engliſh, now Rtrengthened the fleet of her allies 
with forty ſhips'of war. Prince Rupert commanded the Engliſh, and D' Etrees the 
French ; and, on the ninth of May, the combined fleet ſet ſail towards the coaſt of Hol- 
land, and found the enemy lying at anchor within the ſands of Schonvelt. An action 
enſued, on the tweny- eighth, which, though fought with great fury on both ſides, was 
by no means deciſive. Tne Dutch retired into their harbours, and, having refitted their 
ſhips, were ready, in a week, to face che enemy; who again enzaged them, on the fourth 
of June. But though no deciſi ve advantage was gained by the Dutch, they neverthe- 
Jeſs acquired great honour by engaging the combined ſquadrons of France and England 
with an inferior fleet, and thereby defeating the project of a deſcent in Zealand, which, 
in wp e NE might have 1 k to the e dabrnd-cig 
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on the clevehith: of FO the hoftils fleets again met, at the noun of the! Texel, 
when a moſt deſperate engagement took place. De Ruyter, and under him Tromp, p 
commanded the Dutch in this action, as in the two former. Brankert was oppoſed to 
D'Etrees; De Ruyter to prince 0 og gr r mand of 1 ee N 585 | 
to Sir Edward n b et 
JT 
D'Ecrees and all the Fröbe ſqandrin, except rear-admiral Martel, kept at a diſtance; _ 
and Brankert, inftead of attacking them, bore down to the aſſi ſl ance of Ruyter, Who was 
engaged, in eloſe fight, with prince Rupert, who, after dif] playing great courage and Pon. 
tug, mat his r ftom the” numerous enemies WE! 25 he war every” 


| 1 eee, e 
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where ſurrounded, ond; baving joined Sir John Chichley, his convenient; who had been 
ſeparated from him, haſtened to the relief of Sprague, who was hard preſſed by Tromp's 
diviſion. The Royal Prince, in which Sprague firſt engaged, was fo diſabled, that he 
was obliged to hoift his flag on board the Saint George; while Tromp was, for a ſimilar 
reaſon, obliged to quit his ſhip. the Golden Lion, and go on board the Comet. The 
fight was renewed with the utmoſt fury by theſe gallant admirals, and by the rear-admir- 
als, their ſeconds. Offery, rear-admiral to Sprague, was preparing to hoard. Tromp, 
when he ſaw the Saint George fo terribly ſhattered as to be nearly diſabled. Sprague 
was leaving her, in order to ſhift his flag on board a third ſhip, and return to the charge,. 
when a ſhot, which had paſſed through: the Saint George, ſtruck his boat, and ſunk 
her. The admiral was drowned, to- the _- W of e i who paid his 
valour a juſt tribute of admiration. 22 5 | 


Though moſt of the ſhips in Sprague's ſquadron 2 diſabled, Prince Rupert con- 
tinued the action, with the reſt of his fleet; and, after an obſtinate and bloody conteſt, 


5 fucceeded in throwing the Dutch into diſorder... To encreaſe it, he ſent among them 


two fire-ſhips; and at the ſame time made à ſignal to the French to bear down, which, 
had it been obeyed, might probably have decided the victory in favour of the combined: 
flects, . But the prince, when he ſaw that the Ftench neglected his fignal, and ob- 
| ſeryed that moſt of his ſhigs were in no condition to keep the ſea long. wiſely 
provided for their ſafety, by making eaſy ſail towards the Engliſh coaſt. The vic- 
tory, in this action, was as doubrful. as in all the actions fought during the preſent 
war. D'Etrees,.in-a letter to Colbert, written after the action, obſerved, that he would 
willingly have purchaſed with his life the glory which Ruyter had acquired “. It is. 
evident, therefore, that he was reſtrained, I ſecret PORN from eee in _ 
danger. he was too brave. tn dead. 888 5 


During theſe d at ſea, Lk in e laid FRE to ſtrong tele of 
Maeſtricht, which was defended by. Fargaux, with a garriſon of five thouſand men; but 
the French, animated by the preſence of their. ſovereign, and directed by the {kill of 
| Vauban, puſhed the ſiege with ſuch Wen that the Dusch Wadte r to eee 
of parallels, which had been invented by ſome Italian. engineers, in the Tonic ſervice 
at the 51 of WON | | 


This was the laſt 338 eee e Holland. . He now lb the fal- 
Bey of his miniſter? 8 councils, which had led; him to fortify, places he ovght to have dif-- 
wantled, and thereby. to; weaken his army, by ſupplying W with garriſogs- 


% 
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The prince of Orange, meanwhile, beſieged and took Naerden, and, by that tears, in- 
' fpired his countrymen with hopes of farther fucceſs. Montecuculi, who commanded 


the Imperialiſts on the Upper Rhine, by uncommon exertions of {kill, cluded the vigi- 


Hance and deceived the penetration of Turenne, and making a forced and ſudden march, 
fat down before Bonne, where he was ſoon joined by the prince of Orange. Bonne 
was taken in a few days; and ſeveral other places in the electorate of Ebwene fell into 
the hands of the allies, by Rich means the communication was cut off between F rance 
ind the United Provinces. | + 


This mos, joined to the conduct of the Engliſh, whoſe averſion from the war 
with the Dutch induced them to withhold the means of ſupporting it, reduced Lewis to 
the neceſſity of evacuating the three provinces of Holland, with even greater promptitude 
than had been uſed in their reduction: he took care, however, previouſly to exact heavy 
' ranſoms from the inhabitants; from the province of Utrecht alone his intendant, in the 
courſe of a year, drew ſixteen hundred and ſxty-eight thouſand florins. Such was the 

precipitation with which the French evacuated Holland, that they were glad to releaſe 
cight-and-twenty thouſand priſoners, for half a crown a man. The triumphal arch 
erected at the gate of Saint, Denis, at Paris, to celebrate the conqueſts of the laſt cam- 
paigu, was ſcarcely completed before all thoſe conqueſts were abandoned. The Dutch, 
in the courſe of this invaſion, had the glory of diſputing the empire of the ſea, and the: 
addreſs to remove the ſcene of war from their own territories: while Lewis was confi- 
dered, by all Europe, as having enjoyed, with too, much precipitation and pride, the: 
ſplendour of a tranſient triumph. In conſequence of this rafh and unjuſt enterprize he 
found himſelf involved in a bloody war with Spain, Holland, and the empire; and aban- 
doned by the king of England, the biſhop of Munſter, and the elector of Cologne; 
while he had excited in the Oy he had. reduced and evacuated much more harreS 


than admiration. : 
A. Dh 1694! The vigour with which Lewis 5 ſuch a formidable Seni 
ef his enemies, ſtrongly diſplayed the dangerous advantages of abſolute power, which: 
gives to the fat of a monarch the force of law, and enables him to command all the 
energy and reſources of a ſtate, even when deſtined to promote its own degradation or 
abaſement. At the ſame time, he gave to Turenne an army of three-and-twenty thou- 
fand men, to be employed againſt the Imperialiſts; to Conde one of forty thouſand to 
oppoſe the prince of Orange; a body of troops were ſent to the frontiers of Rouſſillon; 
another conſiderable detachment was diſpatched, on board a fleet, to the attack of Meſ- | 
fina; while the king himſelf, with à powerful force, made 'a' ſecond irruption into 
Franche-Comte. Beſangon was inveſted at the beginning of May, and, after ſuſtainiog 
2 ſiege of nine days, ſurrendered” to the French, whoſe victorious arms, in the ſhort 
ſpace of ſix weeks, reduced the whole: province; OR has ever fince remained annexed 
to the dominions of France, : Sls 
The 
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The operations of Turenne were ſtil] more ſalendid and deftruRtive ; and while his 
| ſucceſs demanfirated the ſuperiority of his genius, his ſubſequent conduct ſufficiently 
proved that, amidit ſcenes of blood and carnage, he had loſt that ſenſe of feeling and hy. 
manity for the deprivation of which no qualities, however brilliant, can afford an ade- 
quate compenſation. After a long and rapid march, he paſſed the Rhine at Phil; pſbourg, 
LTD and at Sintzheim attacked and defeated the duke of Lorraine, and Caprara, the general 
5 of the Imperialiſts. He then gave a looſe to the fury of his troops; laid waſte the pala- 
tinate with fire and ſword; exerciſed the moſt cruel acts of qutrage on the defenceleſs 
and unoffending inhabitants; and almoſt converted a country, fertile, opulent, and well. 
peopled, into a deſart. So general was the conflagration, that from the walls of his 
palace, at Manheim, the elector ehen beheld, at one e two cities and five- and- 


| Rd villages in flames. L 


: | After his troops had atiated their rage, he led them to attack the prince of Bournon- 
ville, and, by defeating him, prevented his junQion with a body of troops deſtined for an 
_ irruption into Alface. Seventy thouſand Germans, however, entered that province, and 

blockaded the cities of Briſac and Philipſbourg; but they were ſoon ſurpri zed by the un- 

expected appearance of Turenne, who having croſſed, in the depth of winter, by the 

way of Tanne and Bedfort, mountains covered, with ſnow, ruſhed into the midſt of the 
| enemy's quarters, who believed the campaign to be finiſhed, and the mareſchal to be in- 
3 : active in, Lorraine. At Mulhauſen, he defeated a conſiderable detachment of the Im- 
b- perialiſts; and at Colmar obtained a deciſive advantage over the elector of Brandenburgh. 
A third body of infantry ſuffered the ſame fate at Turckheim; and thus an army of ſe- 
venty thouſand men, conquered and diſperſed by the vigilance and activity of this gen- 
15 oy: finally. compelled to evacuate Alſace, and W. the Rhine ?. 


1 


"While mareſchal Turenne 8 was gathering freſh ele in 1 the prince of Conde 
endeavoured to rival his fame, by his courageous exertions in Flanders. The allied 
_- army, ſuperior in numbers, and commanded by the prince of Orange, was bent on an inva- 
ſion of the French territory; but the prince was unable to elude the vigilance of Conde, - 
5 who, ſeizing the opportunity. while the enemy were pathng a defile at Seneff, in the vici- 
„ nity of Mons, attacked their rear - guard, chiefly compoſed of Spaniards, with great fury, 
| and cut numbers of them to pieces. Such as eſcaped the {laughter took refuge in the 
i Mari of Sencf, while the F N a themſelves of their baggage. 


* 


5 f {the prince.of e who 8 the cavalry of the ies, finding himſelf 
mw So - attacked, at the ſame time, in a ſpot, where the cayalry could not act, on account of the 
BE. „ ep tb and thick e with. which, it was. interſected and ſurrounded, ſent to the 
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prince of Orange for a reinforcement, who immediately diſpatched to his affi flarice three 
battalions of infantry, under the command of the young prince Maurice of Naſſau, who 
poſted them in front of the cavalry, beyond the village of Seneff. The prince of Conde; 
obſerving this movement, gave orders: to the count of Montal, to attack the church and 


village of Senef, while he advanced himſelf, at the head of the body guards, accompa- 


nied by the dukes of Luxembourg and Navailles ; the marquis of Rochefort, and the 


che valier de Ke againſt that diviſion which now Hamed the rear n the enemy. 5 


The prince of Orange, cbt to the motions of the F rench, e a bf his 
troops, which had already paſſed the brook of Seneff, while the prince of Vaudemont 
endeavoured to join him with the cavalry; but in the attempt, he was attacked, with 


great fury, by Conde, who diſperſed his ſquadrons, and compelled them, aſter ſuſtaining 
conſiderable loſs, to fly with precipitation to the foot of a neighbouring hill, where the 


Spaniſh horſe were ſtationed, The French purſued them with vigour, and charging 
che Spaniards with great impetuoſity, forced them to fall back on the infantry, poſted 


on the hill, who, by that means, were thrown into diſorder. The prince of Waldeck, 


who commanded them, exerted his utmoſt efforts to rally them, but in vain; he received“ 


three wounds in the attempt, and muſt inevitably. have been taken priſoner hut for his 
own valour, in killing three Frenchinen who were in purſuit of him; after which he 
Joined the main body of the ee e | %% 


_ Hitherto the advantage had been entirely on the fide of the French, but the prince of 


Conde, in ſeeking to improve his ſucceſs, found that the whole force of the allics had re- 
turned to ſupport their rear- guard; and that the prince of Orange had already poſted 
ſeveral battalions behind the hedges at the village of Saint Nicolas aux Bois, which ren- 
dered it neceffary fof him to wait the arrival of his own infantry, which he had left far 
behind him. His cavalry, meanwhile, remained expoſed to the fire of the enemy, which: 
did great execution, during the ſpace of an hour that the French troops remained in the 


ſame ſituation. The prince of Conde, finding the tide of ſuccels turning againſt him,, | 


| Exerted his utmoſt {kill in order to avert the diſgrace he was about to incur. Having 
received a reinforcement of troops, he placed. himſelf at the bead of one battalion, and! 


diſpatched two others, under the command of the chevalier de Fourilles, to attack the: 


Dutch infantry. The che valier was fully aware of the danger of the enterprize, but he: 
obeyed, an} received a mortal wound; with his laſt breath he expreſſed a with to live 
bot for three hours, that he might ſee i in what manner the prince of Conde would ex- 
tricate himſelf from the perilous ſitü it ion in 1 2 8 his impetuoſity had involved him. 1 


U 


mn fac, the 5 „e embarraſſed; he de: i AT to e 
the fortune of the day; ſacrificing the houſhold troops, who cut in pieces a body of the: 
enemy's cavalry, commanded by the duke of Villa-Hermoſa and the marquis of Aſſen- 


tar, the latter of whom was killed in the action. e by this ſucceſs, Conde 
„ | | coll 
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collected all his troops into one body, and made a deſperate attack on the main body of 
the allies, poſted on an eminence beyond the village of Fay. The count of Souches 
_ immediately repaired thither with the Imperialiſts, whom the prince of Orange placed 

on the left of the Spaniards, while the Dutch were ſtationed on their right. The battle 
now Taged with uncommon fury, and was continued, without any apparent advantage 
on either ſide, until the combatants were parted by the darkneſs of the night. Both 
parties remained on the field of battle, and, therefore, both claimed the victory; but, 
after fighting with ſuch determined courage during the day, they were hoth ſeized with 
a-ſudden panic in the night, and fled different ways. The French took three thouſand 
priſoners, the chief of whom were the princes of Salins, Naſſau, and Holſtein ; the count 
of Staremberg and Merode; with the colonel of the prince of Orange's guards, and two 
hundred other officers. Ten thouſand men, or, Ing to ſome authors, fourteen 
| thouſand, periſhed in this action? . | 


„The prince of Orange, after refreſhing his troops, laid ſiege to Oudenarde, which Conde 
haſtened to relieve; the former would fain have riſqued a ſecond engagement, but being 
deſefted by the Imperial and Spaniſh generals, he was compelled, however reluctantly, 
to raiſe the ſiege, and retire to Ghent, whence he afterwards proceeded to Grave, which 
he reduced in a the month of October. | 


4 


In RouGGllon the French were unſucceſsful: they. were anal by the Spaniards 
near Ter, with the loſs of two thouſand men, and, but for the timely arrival and 
- _ gallant exertions of mareſchal Schomberg, general le Bret, with all his cavalry, which 
had fallen into an ambuſcade, laid for them by the Spaniards, muſt inevitably have pe- 
riſhed. It is probable that the enemy would have. purſued their advantage, but for the 
inſurreRion oy: the Melfi neſe, which called their attention to another quarter. 


A. D. 1675. The di viſion, occaſioned by this revolt, ved the means of ſtripping 
the province of Catalonia of the troops deſtined for its defence, and, conſequently, of leav- 
ing lit expoſed to the attacks of the French. Mareſchal Schomberg, accordingly, met 

with but little interruption to his progrels ; and, after ſecuring an extenſive tract of 
country, which amply ſupplied him with ſubſiſtance for his army, he reduced the towns 
and fortreſſes of Baſcara, Fi * Joui, Ampurias, and Bellegarde | ; 


But Flanders ad Germany v were deſtined to bear the chief burden of the war. The 
prince of Conde was appointed generaliſſimo of the French troops in Flagders, and the 
king expreſſed his determination of ſerving under him in the capacity of a volunteer. 


Es. army conſiſted of ſixty thouſand men, a part of which was detached, under the 
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conduct of mareſchal Crequi, to form the ſiege of Dinant, which ſurrendered ſoon after 

the trenches were opened: the citadel, though ſituated on the ſummit of a rock, diffi-- 

cult of acceſs, ſupplied witli every neceſſary article for * a wg ys and prori- | 2 
_ ded with a Rirong garriſon, . held out only ſeyen days. | 


This detachment having joined the main body, the whole army now ee to ths: . 
frontiers of Brabant, to impede the progreſs of the prince of Orange, who was ap» _ 5 
| proaching at the head of the united forces of Holland and Spain. Mareſchal Crequi” 
had orders to repair to the banks of the Moſelle and the electorate of Treves; while the 
marquis of Rochefort was ſent to beſiege Hui, which he reduced on the ſixth of June; 
and then proceeded to inveſt Limbourg. The king advanced towards Maeſtricht, in or- 
der to cover the ſiege, and thereby compelled the prince of Orange, whoſe object was to ; | 
'_ make the marquis deſiſt from his enterprize, to retutn to Bravant, whete the French were” 4 
employed in ſpreading deſolation throughout the country. The king then returned 
* Verkailles, rin the Ou of Conds to finiſh the Operations: oe the campaign. | 


Tn Alſace mareſchal Fore was 1 to he celebrated 88 of che n 3. 
its, Montecuculi, the object of whoſe expedition was to penetrate into the territories of 
France, by paſſing the Rhine at Straſburgh. In the courſe of their operations, all. the 
Kill that an intimate and comprehenſive knowledge of the art of war could afford, all 
that genius could inſpire, or experience dictate, was diſplayed by theſe rival Warriors, 
eager for victory, and emulous for fame. Foiled in his efforts for paſſing the river at 
Straſburgh, by the vigilance of his adverſary, Montecuculi endeavoured to draw off the 
attention of Turenne from tliat quarter, by ſending a part of his army into the vicinity oo 
of Spires, and feigning an intention of croſſing the Rhine at Manheim. This feint, '- | x. 
however, was inſufficient. to deceive: the French commander ; but as he was fearful of 45 | 
diſtreſſing the country he was ſent to defend by a longer reſidence in it, he determined to 
paſs the Rhine himſelf, and procure ſubſiſtance for his army on the territories of the em- 
pire. With this view he detached the marquis of Vaubrun, with a body of troops and ; Bt 
ſix pieces of cannon, to eſtabliſh a bridge near Otenheimz where: the Rhine, dividing it: - 
| ſelf into five different branches, forms ſeveral ſmall Hands, that are covered with trees. - 0 x 37-7 pn 
Having effected his paſſage, without moleſtation, he ſeized the ſmall town of Wilſted, 
in the provides of d e to —_ which the en were 8 . : 


| Montecuculi then ee Towanda Onto to W the ads of Torenne; er 
bat ſeeing no proſpect of bringing him to action, he marched to the abbey of Schuteren,  _ 
while the French encamped at Altenheim, at the diſtance only of two leagues from tlie 
Imperialiſts. The two armies remained for ſome time in this pöſition, but the Impes/: \ 1, 
raliſts beginning to feel a want of proviſions, returned to Offembourg, and Turenne - „ I 
took his old poſt at Wuſted. * a few flight e rg during all theſes „ , 
movements. Fo > 
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At length, after a variety of marches and countermarches, in which a diſplay of equal 
Kill and judgment prevented either ſide from obtaining an advantage over the other, 
the French advanced to the village of Saltzbach, and ſummoned a body of German in- 
fantry, which had taken poſſeſſion of the church, to ſurrender. The officer, who com- 
. manded the detachment, having expreſſed a determination to defend his poſt, Turenne 
- . . Jeſolved to march thither with his whole army, in the hope of bringing the enemy to 
action. Accordingly, at five in the morning of the twenty-ſeventh of July, he arrived 
at the village with his van-guard, and immediately ſtationed his men in the houſes that 
were neareſt to the church, which could not be carried by aſſault, becauſe it was ſur- 
rounded by lofty walls of extreme thickneſs, flanked with old towers, and defended in 
front by a deep ditch, which gave it at once the ſtrength and appearance of an ancient 
caſtle. From the ditch iſſued a rivulet which fell into an extenſive marſh on the left 
8 of the village, on the right of which was a ravine, in many, places impaſſable, which. 
= T- | . to the chain of mountains Ahat ſkirt the lien. of. een, 
„ The ground n by the 3 on the e fide of the village, was en- 
; _ cloſed, on the right, by the marſh and by a ſmall wood, planted on an eminence; that ex- 
tended, in a rough and irregular flope, to Saltzbach ; to the left, the ground where the 
army was drawn. up was high, and tolerably level, being bordered by the ravine. The 
French artillery played, with great fury, on the church, but:the thickneſs of the walls 
preventing the defired effect, Turenne, foreſeeing that the buſineſs of the 10 would not 


be 1 151 eee n the ee to ceaſe ede, EP 


Joop of ths enemy 8 troops apbenring on the e of Saltzbach, and. throwing 
freſh ſupplies of infantry into the church, while others advanced to ſupport them, Tu- 
renne became fully convinced that the whole of the Imperial army was near at hand; 
5 | although he had-at firſt been of opinion that the Imperialiſts had only ſeized the poſt of 
7; - Saltzbach with a view to favour the junction of a detachment: under general Caprara, 
| which had been ſeparated from the main body. He, therefore, prepared accordingly, 

And, as his troops arrived, drew; them up in order of battle. The right wing was ex- 

5 525 5 tended to the ſummit of a hill, where it was protected by a ſmall wood that deſcended 

tctdao the ravine, on the oppoſite fide of which was a tile - hauſe, and a ſew other buildings. 

= The cavalry was drawn up on the hill, and the infantry were ſtationed: in front, in a 
be * 5 Hollow, to the left of Saltzbach, whence it was enen another evening hill, on 


1 ths F 8888 we thei ions 


* hn Saint Hitaire, 8 TR of that name, 1 was Anioned with he ar; 
tillery, obſerving, from the heighth, ſome irregular motions in the enemy's camp, which 
indicated an intention of ſecuring the ravine and adjacent buildings, haſtened to com- 


7 monicate bee 3 to mareſchal Turenne, whom he ſound, at the head of the 
| : _— 
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infantry, ſeated beneath a tree, which he had made one of his ſoldiers climb fo _ pur- 
you! of weh the manceuvres of the enem y in that ee | 


As 6. as Turenne had heard the report of Sant Hilaire, he ordered that officer to 


return to the right wing, to inform the count of Roye, and the other general officers, | 


of the ſpot where he had left him, and where he intended to wait the arrival of the ſe- 
cond line, and of the troops under the conduct of his nephew, De Lorges: he deſired, 
however, that the generals would not fail to apprize him of eyery ing that ſhould oc- 
cur in their . e | > | 


—— 


The count of Roye, aal PET made the Ride obſeryation as i Saint Hilaire 


had conveyed to Turenne the ſame information, and had received a ſimilar anſwer. Con- 


vinced, however, that the enemy meant to obtain poſſeſſion of the ravine and the tile · 
| houſe, he diſpatched the duke D'Elbeuf to the commander in chief, to requeſt a freſh 
ſapply of infantry, that he might be enabled to ſecure them before the arrival of the 


Imperialiſts; and, at the ſame time, to expreſs his conviction of the neceſſity of the 


mareſchal's preſence in that quarter. Turenne ſent him two battalions of infantry, with 
orders to poſt them in the tile-houſe, and, as if conſcious of his impending fate, inform- 
ed the count that it was his determination to remain where he Was, unleſs ſome object of 
you importance thould occur. | 


Notwithſtanding this hats! the count of Roye diſpatched the count of Hamilton to 
Turenne, who. repreſented the indiſpenſable neceflity of his preſence at the right wing, 


that he might give ſuch orders as the exigencies of the caſe ſeemed to require. Turenne 


then mounted his horſe, and galloped down a hollow way, through which he was con- 


ducted by the count, that he might. not be expoſed to the fire of two ſmall guns which 


the enemy had placed on the oppoſite ſide of the ravine. But perceiving general Saint Hi- 
laire on the hill, he rode up to him, and deſired to know which was the column of the 


enemy that had given them ſuch alarm, As the general was pointing it out to him, the 


two ſmall guns were diſcharged at the ſpot where they ſtood ; and a ball from one of 
them, paſſing over the rump of the' general's horſe, took off his arm, grazed. the neck 
of his ſon's horſe, who was ſtanding near him, and lodged in the left fide of Turenne, 


who pO about Focus mum. and then fell lifeleſs to the 1 


"Ya Saint Eilaire, homing his arms around his wounded earth bur into tears; 
when the old general exclaimed Alas / my ſon, it is not the loſs. of me you ſhould lo- 


nent, but the death of that great man: neither you, nor your countryg will ever meet with 
. e another N 71. The news of his fate n tins "Aer 22 . 1 
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people, with the deepeſt ſorrow ; but it was in the camp that his loſs was moſt Krill 
felt, and moſt ſenſibly regretted. Montecuculi, who had for three months been kept on 
the other ſide of the Rhine, by the abilities of the mareſchal, paſſed the river at Straſ- 

durgh, ſoon after his death, having previouſly defeated the French, killing and wound- 
ing upwards of three thouſand men. Among the former were the marquis of Vaubrun; 
the counts of La Motte and Cateu; and among the latter, the dukes of Vend6ine and 
La Ferté; and the count of Roye. The Imperial general penetrated into Alſace, 
while the French, under the conduct of the count de Lorges, retired before him. 


The prince of Condé was ſent from Flanders to take the command of the army in 
Alſace. At his approach, Montecuculi raiſed the ſiege of Haguenau, and fixed his camp 
n fuch a ſituation as to cannonade, with great effect, the army of Conde, who was ob- 
liged to retire towards Scheleſtad. The Imperialiſts followed him, attacked his rear- 
guard, and killed great numbers of them, but being unable to bring on a general engage- 
ment, they directed their attacks againſt the caſtles of Molſheim and Molſheic, which 
they reduced, and made the garriſons priſoners of war. They then laid ſiege to the 
town of Saverne, which niuſt inevitably haye fallen into their-hands, but for the arrival 
of a courier, charged with orders from the emperor to Montecuculi, to deſiſt from the 
.enterprize, and repaſs the Rhine with his whole army. | 


Meanwhile, another part of the German army had formed the ſiege of Treves, which, 
for two years, had been in poſſeſſion of the French. Mareſchal Crequi, who com- 
manded a body of troops on the Moſelle, marched. to the relief of the place, having 
been previouſly joined by the marquis de la Trouſſe, and the chevalier de Sourdis. Ap- 
. prized of his approach, the allies left their lines, and marched out to meet him, as far as 
the bridge of Confarbruck, where they meant to diſpute with the French the paſſage of 
the Saare. They had already gained the oppoſite fide of that river, before mareſchal 
Crequi had made any preparations to oppoſe them; on the contrary, he diſplayed ſuch a 
want of circumſpeCtion, that his cavalry were all diſperſed on foraging parties, and he even 
neglected to ſeize thoſe poſts which could alone enable him to reſiſt the attacks of an ene- 
my of fuperior force. The allies, aware of his neglect, occupied thoſe poſts themſelves; 
and the efforts of a detachment of French, ſent, under the conduct of the count de la 
Marck, to diſlodge them, were repelled with vigour and ſucceſs, and their leader was 
killed. in the action. The combat then became general, and the French ſuſtained a to- 
tal defeat; in vain did the mareſchal, by making a ſtand with a few ſquadrons he had 
collected behind the vitage of Taverne, attempt to rafly his fly ing troops; he himſelf 

| "w_ oompelled to folk the ſtream, ow; with dfficulty, effected his eſcape to Treves. 


Abe governor of that nity had been killed the day before by a fall from his horſe, and 
Coenk having aſſumed the command, thought of repairing the diſgrace he had ſuſtained, 


by +-2llant defencs of the tomn. 5 . ee ſuſtained the inceſſant attacks 0 
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the beſiegers, continued, almoſt without intermiſſion, for fifteen days: but kavide re- 
ſuſed to ſurrender, at the expiration of that time, in contradiction to the opinion of all 

the officers in the garriſon, who ſigned the capitulation, he was taken priſoner, an: con- 

ducted to Coblentz. : | 

During theſe tranſactions the troops in 0 Netherlands had remained almoſt in a Mate 

of inactivity. The duke of Luxembourg, who had taken the command of them, con- 

tented himſelf with acting on the defenſive, having received orders not to riſk an action. 

By this means he fruſtrated the deſigns. of the prince of Orange, whoſe operations were 
confined to the reduction of Binchs, a town fituated between Mons and Charleroi. 


Some commotions broke out in Brittany and Guienne, this year, on account of the 
increaſe of taxes, during, which ſome receivers and collectors were put to death by the 
populace. - But the arrival of the troops ſoon quelled the tumult, and the puniſhment 
of the ringleaders, who were ſentenced to be hanged, prevented its rene wal. The par- 
liaments of the two provinces not having evinced ſufficient alacrity in repreſfing the ſedi- 
tion, the king baniſhed that of Brittany to Vannes, and that of-Guienne to Condom, 
where they remained till the year 1690, when they were reſtored. It was remarked: 
that, during theſe troubles, the members of the reformed church remained invariably 
faithful to the king ?*, though their fidelity proved inadequate to avert the ruin which 


the perſecuting ſpirit, and-miſtaken policy of Lewis, at a later period oe | his e in- 
flieted on them. 5 


With this campaign the prince of Conde cloſed the long ſeries of B15 martial toils: 
and glory; the ſhort remnant of his life he paſſed i in honourable retirement at Chantil- 
y, whither he had withdrawn himſelf in diſguſt with the intrigues of a court, ungrate- 
ful, as he conceived, for the ſervices he had rendered his country ; the king, ever jealous 
of his authority, and averſe from the employment of princes, having refuſed to ſuffer 
his ſon to ſucceed him in the command of the army. Conde.died in 1680, a martyr to · 
the gout . Montecuculi withdrew at the ſame time from the fatigues of a. military 


life, though His retirement was certainly not influenced by the abſurd motive aſcribed' to- 25 


him by ſome authors, who aſſert, that he would no longer command an army bocauſe he 5 
had no hho worthy to oppoſe him. 


ny, D. 1676. ] Though Lewis had Toft his two principal commanders; yer the vigour: 
and diſcipline which had been infuſed into his troops ſtill continued to open the road to 
victory. The Dutch themſelves ſoon after ſuſtained' a loſs of equal magnitude, andi 
which impreſſed them with equal ſorrow. A French fleet, under the duke de Vivonne,, 
having been e to . to f upport the revolted eee a 1 * 
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- wasſent to Jig the Spaniards; when an action enſued, in which De Ruyter received a 
wound chat put an end to his glorious life. The Dutch, diſmayed at the death of their 


gallant leader, retired in confuſion; but the French derived little benefit from this vie- 


tory, as they were. ſoon after e to evacuate Meſſina. 


Lewis, meanwhile, had ſent four armies into the field, commanded by Sort new . | 


The fr was deſtined to act in Germany under mareſchal Luxembourg; the ſecond in 


Rouffillon, under the duke of Navailles; the third, under mareſchal Rochefort, was 


ſtationed between the Sambre and the Meuſe; and the fourth, headed by the king in 
Peron. and under him by mareſchal Crequi, (who had been ranſomed from captivity) and 
mareſchals Humieres, Lorges, Schomberg and la F euillade, entered the Netherlands. 
This laſt army was compoſed of more than fifty thouſand men. The king detached 
mareſchal Humieres to make an irruption into the county of Waes, while mareſchal 
Crequi received orders to inveſt Conde. The trenches were opened on the twenty-ſecond 
of April, and the ſiege was puſhed with ſuch vigour that, on the thirtieth, the garriſon 


was reduced to the neceſſity of ſurrendering themſelves priſoners of war. The prince of 


Orange and the duke of Villa Hermoſa advanced as far as Mons, with a view to relieve 
the town; but having learned on the road that it was already reduced, they poſted 
| themſelves between Mons and Saint Guilain to watch. the motions of the French. 


The king, wh had "EM AVI at this ſiege, went from thence to > Sebourg, whence 
he ſent out detachments to deſtroy moſt of the caſtles in the territory of Liege, and to 


lay waſte the duchy of Juliers. Nor did the dominions of the duke of Neubourg, who 


bad lately joined the allies, eſcape the ravage of his troops; the ſmall town of Sittard 
pas taken by affault, and expoſed to the brutal rage of the ſoldiery. The duchy of 
Cle ves experienced a ſimilar treatment, as did alſo that 2 5 of country that lies between 
the Meuſe and the Vahal. 


: On che Guth of May Lewis ſent a detachment under the command of his brother, the 
duke of Orleans, to inveſt Bouchain ; while he advanced, with the reſt of the army, to co- 
ver the ſiege, and prevent any interruption from the enemy. He fixed his camp in ſuch 


an advantageous ſituation as to be exempt from all dread of attack; but the prince of 
Orange having, by a rapid march, reached Valenciennes, the king paſſed the Scheldt, and 


the two armies came within ſight of each other. A battle appeared inevitable, but the 
king. who certainly had it in his power to engage , declined the combat, and contented 


bimſelf with the reduction of Bouchain, which eee, after a ſiege of ſix vo, 
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I The prince of Orange, dreading an attack on Cambrai, ſtrengthened the garriſon by a 
detachment of three thouſand men, while the king returned to Verſailles, leaving the 
command of his army to mareſchal Schomberg. On the ſeventh of July the allies laid 
ſiege to Maeſtricht (the only town belonging to the United Provinces' which remained 
in the hands of the French), with five - and- twenty thouſand men, and twelve days after 
the trenches were opened. But notwithſtanding the valour diſplayed by the troops, and 
the furious manner in which the town was bombarded, until the twenty-ſixth of Au- 
guſt, the prince of Orange was compelled to raiſe the ſiege, after great numbers had been 
killed on both ſides. Mareſchal Humieres was more fortunate in eb attempt VEON Aires. 
which he reduced i in leſs than a week. on, | ö 


But though the campaign in the Netherlands had terminated ably for the 
French, in Germany their troops had met with repeated checks. Charles the Fifth, the 
new duke of Lorraine, who had ſucceeded his brother, Charles the Fourth, and who, 


like him, was ſtripped of his dominions, had been placed at the head of the Imperial ar- 
my, with which, in the month of May, he paſſed the Rhine, in the vicinity of Spires. 


Having entered Upper Alſace, a detachment of his army was furprized and defeated by 
the duke of Luxembourg, at the paſſage of the ſmall river Rohr; but the Imperialiſts 
ſoon had their revenge in the neighbourhood of Zibernſteeg, where they totally diſperſed 


the rear-guard of the Freneh, which muſt: have been entirely cat to pieces but for the 


brave reſiſtance of three Engliſh regiments, (who were ſtill ſuffered to remain in the: 


French ſervice/), whoſe commander, Hamilton, was killed, together with a great number 


of his men ?5, This ſucceſs facilitate#to the Imperialiſts the reduction of Philipfburgh, 


the ſiege of which had been formed by the prince of Baden-Dourlach, general of he”. 25 


troops of the circles. The town was defended with great obſtinacy during three 
a at the . oy which time it nee, to the enemy. 


Mareſchal Luxembourg ſought to repair this loſs bes an irruption into Montbeliard; | 
vith a view of entering the ae and en gan of the towns in that n 


peared obvious to all the 1 dut the 1 of Louvois © who hnew . ſentiments”? biaſſed their 
opinions, and induced them to reject the advice of mareſchal de Lorges, who inſiſted on the neceſſity of an action, 
ſupporting his opinion by reaſons which none of them could anfwer. Peliſſon, on the contratys who' was preſent: 
at the time, vindicates the honour of Lewis (tome iii. p. 45, 67) and maintains that it was the buſineſs of the: 

prince to begin the attack; he alſo aſſerts, on the authority of mareſchal de la Feuillade, that Lewis was eager to at- 

tack the enemy, but was prevented by the judicious interfercnce of his generals. The Prince of Orange,.on the con 
_ trary, aſſured mareſchal de Lorges, who ſaw him the day after the battle, that the king had ſuffered an opportu-- 


nity to eſcape, which had he embraced, he muſt inevitably have defeated him. (Anquetil, tome i. p. 216.) 


The Continuator of Mezerai joins thoſe who cenſure Lewis, while Voltaire juſtifies his hero. Lewis, how 
ever, never ceaſed to blame himſelf for his conduct on that day, when, ſays Dangeau, as he afterwards acknow-- 
ledged, he committed more faults than on any other day in his whole liſe; having ſuffered a certain opportunity off 
defeating the enemy to eſcape. Beck bignret en SER Louyois. 73 Contin, der- 
Mezerai, tome ii, p. 313. SE) DES 
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But the dui of Lorraine fruſtrated his deſigns, by throwing a ſtrong garriſon into Fri. 
bourg, fo that the operations of the French were confined to the deſtruction of a few 
deſenceleſs villages. The pretext for ſeizing Montbeliard was, that the country might 
be 1 under the protection of the king“. 


During the various operations of the hoſtile armies, a negociation for a peace had been 
opened by the contending powers, and a congreſs eſtabliſned at Nimeguen, under the 
mediation of the king of England. But Lewis artfully protracted the conferences, by 
urging propoſals which, he knew, would be rejected; and the allies, unwilling to ſubmit 
to the terms which his ambition had dictated, once more prepared to meet him in 
the Td. A 


While the prince of Orange was at the Hague, engaged in ſettling the operations of 
the campaign, the French armies aſſembled in the neighbourhood of Valenciennes, 


Cambrai, and Saint Omer. The firſt of theſe towns was inveſted by mareſchal Luxem- 


bourg, and the king repaired to the camp in perſon, that he might have the honour of 
reducing it. On the tenth of March the trenches were opened, and, on the ſeventeenth, 
the mouſquetaires; having received orders to ſtorm ſome of the outworks, purſued their 
advantage, and, by an inſtance of temerity almoſt unparalleled, followed the fugitives 


into the town, which r continued to keep e of until the King s arrival. 


[Cambrai was e in the ah of April, _ mareſchal D' Humieres inveſted 
Saint Omer, to the ralief of which place the prince of Orange marched with his whole 
army. The duke of Orleans and mareſchal Luxembourg, who were employed to cover 
the ſiege, advanced to within a league of Mount Caſſel, where they attacked the allies. 
The conflict was ſharp, though of ſhort duration; the prince of Orange was defeated, 
with conſiderable loſs, and compelled to ſeek ſhelter under the walls of Ypres. In this 


ke Pe the duke of Orleans, though a prince of the moſt effeminate manners, diſplayed 


the moſt conſummate ſkill, and the moſt determined courage. Indeed, the reputation 
he acquired, in conſequence of his conduct on the occaſion, was ſuch as to inſpire the 
ſuſpicious mind of Lewis with jealouſy againſt his brother, and to ſuperinduce a deter- 
mination never more to entruſt him with the command of an army . Eight days after 


the battle, the town of Saint Omer Tn. to the French. 


76 Contin. de Mezerai, tom. ii. p.314- 

77 peliſſon, . denies the exiſtence of this jealouſy, (tom. iii. p. 233.) and aſſerts that the king was ſo much 
pleaſed at the ſucceſs of the duke of Orleans, as to declare, pa his honour, that he was much more rejoiced at his 
brother's having obtained the victory, than he ſhould have been at gaining it himſelf, But the aſſertion of an hiſ- 
torian who is paid for p»aifing a monarch, ſhould be received with great cautioa; and the affirmation of the duke 
de. Saint Simon, who avers the ſatisfaction diſplayed by Lewis to have been merely external, while his jealouſy was 
- fixed and permanent, (tom. vi. p. 17.) appears to be more worthy of Ne La agen Lf as it is in EE 
— duke of Orleans was never gain entruſted with the command of. an army. EK 
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The duke of Lorraine, having the command of a powerful army in Germany, ex- 
fed to make ſuch a diverſion as would draw all the forces of the French to that quar- 
ter, and thereby facilitate the ſucceſs of the prince of Orange's expeditions in the 
Netherlands. But his expectations were fruſtrated, and his projects defeated, by the 
vigour and vigilance of mareſchal Crequi, who, having kept the Spaniſh army in check, 


while Luxembourg compelled the prince of Orange to raiſe the ſiege of Charleroi, 
marched againſt the duke of Lorraine, and, after defeating his troops in ſucceſſive ſkir- 


miſhes, forced him to repaſs the Rhine. Crequi then laid fiege to Fribourg, the capital 
of the Briſgaw, which he reduced in the month of October, having previouſly defeated 
x large body of the Imperialiſts, who had deen ſent to e his — at Kok- 
berg, iu the vicinity of paar 

The duke of Navailles was TRE ſaccefaful i in Catalonia, where, in a chal battle, 
he defeated the Spaniards under the count of Monterey. The reduCtion of Saint Gui- 
lain, by ne Haneres was the laſt Mes LRN of the campaign. 


A. D. 1698. ] Negotiations for peace were ſtill continued; and the king of 1 
land, having beſtowed the hand of his niece on the prince of Orange, ſeemed ſincerely 


defirous of acquieſcing in the wiſhes of his people, and of affording protection to the 


United Prbvinces. Lewis, however, took the field ſo early as the month of February, 


and, after threatening various places, in order todivide the attention of the enemy, ſat down 
before Ghent, on the fourth of March, and, in a few days, reduced the garriſon of that im- 


portant fortreſs to the neceſſity of capitulating. The town and citadel of Ypres were reduc- 
ed with equal rapidity, and the ſucceſsful progreſs of the French, while it induced Lewis 


to aſſume the haughty tone of a conqueror, diſpoſed the allies to ſubmit to the terms 


which he wiſhed to impoſe. The Dutch firſt aſked and obtained a ceſſation of arms for 
fix months, which was ſoon followed by a peace, to which the ee and the king of 
Spain, after ſome heſitation, reluctantly ſubſcribed. ' 


By this treaty, which was ſigned at Nimeguen, on the tenth of Auguſt, Lewis ſecured 
the poſſeſſion of Franche-Comts, together with Bouchain, Conde, Y pres, Valenciennes, 
Cambrai, Maubeuge, Aire, Saint Omer, Caſſel, Charlemont, Popering, Bailleul, and 


lome other places of inferict note: while he reſtored Maeſtricht to the Dutch; and 


a e dn Ath, Sete N to Spain. 


The prince of Orange was diſguſted with the terms of a treaty which he conſidered 
2s highly advantageous to France; and four days after its concluſion, he attacked mare- 
ſchal Luxembourg at Mons, and defeated, with great laughter, the French, who con- 

ceived the war to be finiſhed. In this action four thouſand men were {lain on both fides. 
It is ſuppoſed the 8 knew of the treaty, though he profeſſed to be ignorant of it; 


Vor. IV. | 3G and 
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and that this wanton ſaerifice of ſo many lives was made with a view of prolonging the 
as in order to gratify his reſentment 5 25 Lewis. 1 26s 


| 5 . D. x to 178g. ] Neither the 0 8 of peace, nor the ee of terri- 

tory which he acquired by the late treaty, could inſtil into the mind of Lewis thoſe 
ſentiments of moderation, and that regard to juſtice, which are beſt calculated to pro- 
mote the happineſs of the ſoyereign, and the welfare of the people. Inflated with the 
ſucceſs he had obtained over. his enemies, and the groſs adulation hereceived from his ſub- 
jects, he ſuffered the ſuggeſtions of vanity to filence the dictates of reaſon, and his con- 
duct ſeemed to be influenced by the idea that he was lord of. the univerſe. | 


While the allies, reſting ſecure on the faith i treaties, had Aiſbanded their ſupernu- 
merary troops, Lewis retained. his, having previouſly reſolved to extend his conqueſts, 
even in time of peace. Conſcious of his power, he eſtabliſhed arbitrary courts at Metz, 
and Briſac. for the purpoſe of reuniting to the crown all the territories which had former- 
ly been dependent on. Alſace and the three biſhopricks, though they had been transferred, 
for time immemorial; to other maſters. Many ſovereign princes of Germany; the elec- 
tor palatine; the king of Spain himſelf, who poſſeſſed a few bailiwicks in thoſe coun- 


tries; and the king of Sweden, as duke of Deux-Ponts; were cited to appear before the = 


judges of theſe new-ereRted courts, to do homage to the king of France, and, in caſe 
of diſobedience, were threatened with the confiſcation of their eſtates. From the time 
of Charlemagne, no prince had ever dared to aſſume this tone of authority to his equals, 
| to create himſelf the judge N, e and to conquer countries by TITS. 


"The eleftor HT A 8 the Adder of 7 were arbirraiily Ieſpoiled of hy lord- 
ſhips c of Falkemberg, Germerſkeim, and Valdentz ; while their complaints to the diet, 
aſſembled at Ratiſbon, of this flagrant breach of faith, only produced a long Temon= 
ftrance, that was totally 2 by Lewis. | 


This ambitious rince was not content with the Etats of the ten free towns ih Al- 
face, : as formerly enjoyed by. the emperors, but impoſed on the inhabitants a yoke ſo in- 
tolerable, that far from being allowed the exerciſe of the liberty they had been accuſtom- 
ed to polleſs, they did not even dare to make it the ſubject of converſation. | The con- 
tagion of deſpotiſm had not yet reached Straſburgh, that great and opulent city, miſtreſs 
of the Rhine, and forming a powerful republic of herſelf, famous for its 5 888 which 

gontained no 1570 than nine hundred 22 of cannon ??, | 


| Are had, long 858 formed the deſign of lifts this « city into the hands of 
his maſter, and 29; the accompliſhment « of his . he had recourſe to the on 


— 
— 


of 
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of gold, terror, and intrigue, which had already given him poſſeſſion of various towns. 
The inhabitants of Straſburgh were thrown into the utmoſt conſternation, by the ſudden 
and unexpected appearance of twenty thouſand French; by the reduction of the forts on 
the Rhine, that defended their ramparts ; and by the conduct of their magiſtrates, who, 

corrupted by the enemy, talked of delivering upthe town. The tears anddeſpair of the citi-' 
zens, enamoured of freedom, were diſregarded ; and, on the thirtieth of September, 1681, 
the town was ſurrendered to Louvois, and was afterwards rendered, by the {kill of Vau- 
ban, a formidable monument of the many. of Lewis, and the ſtrongeſt barrier of the 


French dominions. 


The reſtleſs ambition of this haughty deſpot knew no bounds; he ſeems to have con- 
ſidered the neighbouring powers as ſlaves to his will, or, at beſt, as inſtruments of his 
aggrandizement. Spain was treated with no more reſpect than the empire; he prefer- 
red a prepoſterous claim to the town and diftrict of Aloſt in the Netherlands, which 
he had the impudence to aſſert the miniſters had Forgotten to inſert in the treaty of peace; 
and as the Spaniſh court delayed to comply with a pretenſion ſo falſe and i 

Lewis ordered his troops to form the blockade of Luxembourg. 


At the ſame time he acquired, by a from the duke of FW the dong for- 
treſs of Caſal, and invaded the en of the free 18815 of 8 che the MR | 


tion, of its s walls. 


"This violent luſt of power, which nad to 4 at kan leſs. Hes univerſal” em- 
pire, gave the moſt ſerious. alarm to all the princes: of Europe, and affociations were 
formed for. the purpoſe of ſtemming the deſtructive torrent, that threatened to overturn 
the moſt ſacred barriers, and to demoliſh the, moſt ancient ſtructures. Intent on the 
gratification of his prevailing paſſions, vanity and ambition, he purſued: with avidity thoſe | 
| meaſures which were beſt calculated to render him an object of dread to ſurrounding. 
nations. In fortifying his towns and fortreſſes, in encreaſing the number, and regulat- 
ing the diſcipline, of his ſailors; in conſtruCting freſh ports and harbours, and in build- 
ing ſhips of war, -neither pains nor expence were ſpared. The port of Toulon, in the 
Miediterranean, was rendered capable of containing an hundred veſſels, and was proyid- - 
| ed with an arſenal and magazines on the moſt extenſive ſcale; in the ocean, [the har- 
bour of Breſt was formed on a ſimilar plan; Dunkirk and Havre were filled with Wipe; | 
and at Rochefort, the obſtruQtions of nature were minovel by the exertions of 8 


By the care and induſtry of Colbert, the French navy had FART in ne 1055 it a 8 
few. years, to a hundred fail of the uns my of which. were of the firſt rate ®; and 
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Louvois had been ſtudious to augment, in proportion, the number of forts on the con- 

fines of the kingdom. During the conſtruction of theſe immenſe works, the French 
court exhibited a ſcene of magnificence and pleaſure, calculated to command the admira- 
tion, and to captivate the ſenſes, of all who frequented it; while the extenſion of com- 
merce, and the cultivation of the arts, at once tended to refine and corrupt the manners 


of the opulent, and to enable the people to Web Than Fu new kun which the profu- 
ſion of their ſovereign had rendered Pony: 


#4 D. 1682 to 168 =] The ſituation of he CE Co powers contributed greatly 
to the ſucceſs of Lewis's deſigns. The king of England ſecretly favoured his views; 
the councils of Holland were divided; and the emperor Leopold had to encounter the 
united arms of his revolted ſubjects in Hungary, and of the Turks, whom the inſurgents 
had ſummoned to their affiftance. The count of Nointel had, indeed, been diſpatched by 
the king of France, to the Porte, in order to inſtigate the Turks to a violation of the 
twenty years truee which they had concluded with the emperor. His intrigues, joined 
to the invitation of the Hungarians, proved ſuccefsful, and immenſe hordes of Muſſul- 
mans poured, like a torrent, into the empire, and, bearing down all before them, advanced 
to the gates of Vienna. At this critical period, when the deſtruCtion of the Imperial 
branch of the houſe of Auſtria appeared inevitable, Lewis renewed hoftilities in the 
Netherlands; nor could the relief of the capital of the empire, nor the ſubſequent ex- 
pulſion of the Turks, induce him to deſiſt from an enterprize Which flattered” his ambi- 
tion. Luxembourg, hitherto blockaded by the French, was now regularly beſieged, and 
rapidly reduced; | Courtrai and Dixmude, unprepared for reſiſtance, yielded to their arms; 
the city of Treves was ſeized by Lewis, who demolifhed its fortifications; and all theſe 
at of hoſtility were repreſented as juſt efforts to fulfil the ſpirit of the treaty of Nime- 
| While the king was employed in reducing their towns, the Imperiahiſts and Spa- 
ninkds: had opened a negociation with him at Ratiſbon, where the peace of Nimeguen 
. was converted-into-a"truce of twenty years, by which Lewis was ne to retain 
a re e and the territory annexed to it”, | 
. 8 2 Bas 
The king diſplayed t in inter f in ki bogbey treatment of the le of TI 
noa The Genoeſe having built ſome gallies for the Spaniards, Lewis ſent a fleet which 
bombarded their capital, and reduced to aſhes great numbers of thoſe magnificent ſtruc- 
tures which had given to the city the epithet of Superb. Not content with this pu- 
piſhment,/ he compelled the doge, and four of the principal ſenators, to repair to Ver- 
kiilles, os . in 5 . an homiliating ar; compoſed by his miniſter. 
1 eee by inflicted on the pieatical ſlates of Barbary deſerves ders 
8 5 85 3 and APA felt the en of his reſentment, and were com- 
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pelled to make compenſation for the inſult offered to his flag, by conceſſions the moſt ab- 


5 ject, and by the ee of ſeveral ae of Chriſtian hd 


Dai theſe tranſaAidns, the queen died (in July, 1683 ), more es hs ao na- 
tion than by the king, who, by the unreſtrained gratification of his amorous propenſities, 
had deſtroyed the happineſs of a conſort, who, unpolluted by the contagion of eyil example, 


was never known to ſwerve, in a ſingle inſtance, from the ftrict line of her duty. Her 


death produced no change in the conduct of Lewis, who continued to divide his time 


between ſchemes of pleaſure, and projects of ambition; though a friend to the arts, and 


a patron of the ſciences, this abſolute prince, intoxicated with the amplitude of his 


power, and the ſervile adulation of his poets and courtiers, poſſeſſed a fpirit of perſecu- 


tion, both civil and religious, that ſeems incompatible with the purſuits of literature, and 
the milder avocations of poliſhed life. Not content with invading the rights and privi- 
leges of the neighbouring ſtates, he now endeavoured to exercife a deſpotic ſway over 


| the conſeiences of his own ſubjects. The year 1685 was deſtined for the accompliſhment 


of a ſcheme which Lewis had long had in contemplation—the total extermination of 


the Hugonots. He began by ſending troops into the different provinces with a view to 
- compel the reformed to pay obedience to the orders of the court, Theſe orders were fig- 


nified to the objects of his perſecution by the intendants, who were directed to ſhut the 
gates of the different towns inhabited by the Proteſtants; then to aſſemble the inhabitants, 
and command them to embrace the Roman Catholic religion, under 1255 of ne _ 
oy 25 to do in uch manner as to othe Toy ſhould n meet. 5 8 


On . « refuſal to As with theſe arbitrary 8 the . were Wa . 


to approach, part of whom were ſtationed in the avenues leading to the towns, and part: 
. quartered at diſcretion on the Proteſtants, where they lived until. all the proviſions were 
conſumed, when they pillaged the houſes, deſtroyed the effects, and ſeized. whatever be- 
longed to the re formed. They next attacked the perſons of the Hugonots, and exhauſt- 
ed their ingenuity in torturing them, in a thouſand ways, without diſcrimination of age 
or ſex, in order to induce them to change their religion. Numbers, who remained firm 
and unſkaken, were thrown into dungeons; or. if, by chance, any of them, eluding the 


vigilance of their guards, eſcaped into the woods, they were purſued like; beaſts of prey, 
and, like them, maſſacred without mercy.. The females were placed in conyentg, where. 


the pious zeal of the nuns ſuffered:them. to· enjoy no repoſe, until they, conſented to at- 
tend the celebration of the maſs. The houſes. of the Hugonots were demoliſhed, their - 


. property was ſold or confiſcated, and they themſelves were reduced to a ſtate of poverty 


p and "wretchedneſs.: they had. long. before been deprived of all their; poſts and em- 
ployments, and even debarred from the exerciſe. of any trades or profeſſions in corporate: 


towns. Their places of worſhip were razed to the very foundations; and Se | 


and rer the rich and the poor, were all involved in the general ruin“. 
ebene 4 5 torn. ii. p. 338. 
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To complete this ſcene of perſecution, the blow that was deſtined to effect the total 
abolition of the reformed religion in France, was, at length, ſtruck: In October, 168 5, 
the celebrated edict of Nantes, publiſhed by the fourth Henry, ſolemnly confirmed by 
his grandſon, and ſanctioned with all the neceſſary forms that could render it authentic, 
or ſecure its duration, was formally revoked and annulled. The reformed expected, 
however, to find ſome truce to their ſufferings, by a compliance with the twelfth article 
of the edict of revocation, which decreed—*« That until it ſhould pleaſe God to en- 
we lighten them, they might continue to reſide in the kingdom, purſue their commerce, 
and enjoy their property, without being ſubje& to trouble or moleſtation on account 
« of their religion, on condition that they ſhould not publickly profeſs it, nor aſſemble 
« under pretence of reading prayers, or performing any other act of worſhip whatever.” 
But no attention was paid to this article; the ſoldiers were left in the provinces, where 
they committed ſtill greater acts of outrage and violence than before, and all the Hugo- 
nots were e finally conſtrained, either to n our . or to quit 1 . 


The mode purſued by the miniſtry for eF:Qing this work of zniquny; was this: The 
attorney-general, and other magiſtrates of every town, ſent a ſummons to all the heads 
of families, to aſſemble at a certain place, which they ſpecified ; when the king's orders 

were read to them, and the moſt violent threats employed to render them -obedient. In 

the diſtrict of Paris, the marquis of Seignelai ſummoned all the Hugonots, who were 
not yet converted, to his hotel ; where he locked them up, and refuſed to let them go 
until they had figned a deed: of abjuration, which he had previouſly. prepared, and 

- which contained an aſſertion, that the Inge of Weir re was Nn 80 of 

E r N n e 5 LEE | 27] . 

At the ſame time, every els arceaveide was tans to \ AY 120 adhered to 
their religion of all means of eſcape. The guards were doubled in alt the cities, ſea- 
ports, great-roads, and bridges in the kingdom: the peaſants were ordered to attack the 
unhappy fugitives wherever they met them; ſoldiers were diſperſed over every part of 

the country; - the ſtricteſt orders were iſſued to the perſons who kept the barriers, to 

prevent any perſon from paſſing; and the king rather choſe to break off all intercourſe 

with foreign ſtates, than to afford the Hugonots an opportunity of eſcaping from perſecu- 
tion. All Tuch as were intercepted in their flight were throw into priſon; ſtripped of 
what little they had ſaved from the general wreck; ſeparated from their wives; loaded 
with chains; applied to the torture ; and expoſed to all the evils and pains which the ſa- 
vage ingenuity of their guards could invent. But, notwithſtanding the'vigilance of the 

government, and its fubaltern tyrants, more than half a million, or, according to ſome 
| wars 5 eight hundred thouſandꝰ, of the Hugonots, ng.” means to e ; nd leave 


# 


01 „ | 
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ing a Cielo which their induſtry had greatly contributed to enrich, export beſides 
conſiderable ſums of money, thoſe arts and manufaftures which had brought France to 
its preſent flouriſhing ſtate, and which now tended to promote the proſperity of her ene- 
mies. Near forty thouſand of the refuge s paſſed over to England, where they were re- 
ceived with open arms. By this means vg deteſtable perſecution of Lewis carried with 
it its own 1 puniſhment, | EY 3 Er J 


A. D. 1686 to 1688.] While Lei . linpolitie and unjuſt, was thus em- 
ployed in oppreſſing a moſt uſeful and induſtrious claſs of his ſubjects, the neighbouring 
ſtates, ſtimulated by the melancholy fate of the refugees, and anxious to check that ſpirit 
of ambition, which threatened the ſubverſion of their own power, had entered into 2 
league againſt him. This formidable confederacy had been formed, by the intrigues and: 
influence of the prince of Orange, at Augſburg, where the whole empire united againſt 
Lewis; Spain and Holland became parties in the alliance; the acceffion of Savoy _ _ 
was after wards obtained; and Sweden and Denmark betrayed a diſpoſition to fayour the : 
hens cauſe. 2 | | 

Though Fa by this ee 3 1 was as obliged to dire his at- 
tention to the ſituation of affairs in England, where James the Second had ſucceeded to 
the throne, and, by his imprudent conduct, had afforded ſuch ſerious grounds of com- 
plaint to his ſubjects, that a new revolution appeared inevitable. It was not long, in- 
deed, before the Engliſh ſent an invitation to the prince of Orange to take into his hands. 
that ſceptre which they deemed his father-in-law unworthy to wield; and as the prince 
poſſeſſed almoſt as much ambition as Lewis, he made no ſcruple to accept an offer that 
tended, to gratify his favourite paſſion, He diligent] y. collected a formidable fleet, leyied 
additional troops, and raiſed conſiderable ſums of money; but his artifices, however {kil-. 
fully conducted, could not entirely conceal his real intentions from the ſagacity « of the- 
French court. D'Avaux, Lewis's envoy at the Hague, had been able, by a compariſon. 
of circumſtances, to trace the purpoſes of the preparations in Holland; and he inſtantly 
informed his maſter of the diſcovery. Lewis conveyed the intelligence to James, and; 
accompanied, the information with an important offer. He expreſſed his willingneſs to! 
join a ſquadron, of French ſhips to the Engliſh fleet, and to ſend over any number of: 
troops which James ſhould deem requiſite for his ſecurity. When this propoſal was e- 
jected, he offered to march his army into the Netherlands, and, by the terror of his- 
arms, to detain, the Dutch forces in their own country. 5855 this offer met with r no bet 
ter exeption. | ; 


hw.” 


At 3 tha prinee of Orange failed for Lala 5 e on the aſd of Do 
ronſhire, was joined by the principal nobility of the iſland, James, deſerted by his 


ſubjects, his favourites, and his children, yielded to the torrent, abdicated the throne,, 


Fg 


S ; 
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and ſought ſhelter, with his queen and infant ſon, in France. Lewis received the illuf- 


trious fugitives with every mark of reſpect and aſſurance of ſupport ; the palace of 
Saint-Germain was allotted them for their reſidence ; the royal guards and attendants re- 
ceived orders to wait on them ; and a penſion of five-and-twenty thauſand pounds fter- 
ling was affigned them for their ſubſiſtence. The Engliſh, meanwhile, raiſed the prince 
of Orange to the throne, under the title of William the Third ; and that monarch now 
prepared to vindicate the liberties of t and to 14 his own e * 
againſt Lewis. 5 


5 D. 1688 to 1690. ] The king, during theſe tranſaRtions, had anticipated the de- 
ſigns of thoſe princes who had combined againſt him, by invading the empire, and laying 


ſiege to Philipſburg, which ſurrendered within a month after the trenches had been open- 
ed, though not until the city had been nearly demoliſhed by the number of bombs that 


had been thrown into it by the French. Having ſecured this important fortreſs, Lewis 
determined to fulfil the promiſe of ſupport he had given to James. This unhappy prince 
had till a ſtrong party in Ireland; and Lewis furniſhed him with a formidable fleet, well 
ſtocked with arms and ammunition of all kinds, and a body of fix thouſand troops; and 
as ſoon as James had-diſembarked in ſafer; a farther feinforcement was ſent him. Tour- 


ville, the French admiral, who had orders to ſecond the operations of James, fell in 


with the united fleets of England and Holland, off Beachy Head; and, after an engage- 
ment of ten hours, the latter were compelled to decline the unequal conteſt, and to retire 


into the Engliſh harbours. James, meanwhile, had been received into Limerick, and his 


firſt ſucceſs exceeded his moſt fanguine expeRations ; but his career was checked by the 


kill of the duke of Schomberg, and his hopes were finally deſtroyed by the decifive bat- 
'tle of the Boyne ; after which he returned to France, while his ſucceſsful rival, by his 
valour and conduct, firmly eſtabliſhed his tottering throne. A deſultory war was, indeed, 
© maintained for ſome time after the flight of James; but Ireland gradually withdrew from 
the ſupport of a Pons, who had deſerted her, and ſubmitted to the prorated of William. 


emit had made the moſt formidable ions for reſiſting the efforts of is x nume- 
rous enemies; in his fleets and armies no leſs than four hundred and fifty thouſand men 
were employed“; - the dauphin, a young prince of twenty-ſeven, mild in his manners 


and modeſt in his conduct, was entruſted with the command of an army of an hundred 


thouſand men, deſtined to act againſt the imperialiſts in Germany. The prince was ac- 


companied by mareſchal Duras, who directed all his operations ;. while BouMers was 
_ ſent with another body of troops beyond the Rhine; and Humieres, with an army of 
. e was 8 ge WOO Cologne, 


1 n 


| TY Sidcle 0s Louis xv. tome ii. p. 73, 74. 
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Mentz and Heidelberg were ſpeedily reduced; Manheim was raken in three days; . 
F ranckendal in two; and Spires, Treves, Worms, and Oppenheim opened their gates at ö : 
the approach of the French. The reduction of theſe cities was followed by the deſtruc- 
tion of the palatinate. Orders, ſuggeſted by Louvois, and adopted by Lewis, were re- 
ceived by the generals of the army, once more to convert that fertile country into a de- Ss 
ſart. The inhabitants. apprized of their intentions, quitted their habitations in the depth 
of a ſevere winter; men, women and children were ſeen wandering in the fields, expoſ- 
ed to the inclemency of the weather ; while the troops were employed in laying waſte 
their country with fire and ſword. The ſcene of deſtruction began at Manheim and 
Heidelberg, the reſidence of the electors, whoſe palaces were demoliſhed ; while the - 
tombs of their anceſtors were profaned by the rapacious hands of the ſoldiery, who, diſ- | 
appointed in their expectations of diſcovering hidden treaſures, 2 in tlie winds 
the aſhes of the dead. | 


: Theſe pros AP ath of violence and 1 excited the 3 leteflation of. 
Europe, and rather ſerved to exaſperate than intimidate the immediate enemies of Lewis, 
The princes of the empire, aſſembled at Ratiſbon, reſolved on a declaration of war againſt 
the king, as the common enemy of chriſtendom (in alluſion to his alliance with the 
Turks); and their example was followed by the elector of Brandenburg and the ſtates- 
general of Holland: Spain, too, enraged at the repeated infractions of the _ con- 
eluded with France, determined to become a party in the diſpute. 


| Hitherto the French had met with no oppoſition ; but the imperial troops changed the 
face of affairs, and compelled them to retire to the banks of the Rhine. The elector of 
Brandenburg, having in conjunction with the Dutch taken Keiſerwert and Rhinberg, 
in the electorate of Cologne, advanced againſt the marquis of Sourdis, whom he defeated 
in the vicinity of Nuis. The duke of Lorraine, who commanded the forces of theempire, 
laid ſiege to Mentz, which was gallantly defended by the marquis D'Uxelles, during 

| ſeven weeks; but, at the expiration of that time, having expended all his ammunition, „ 

the marquis was compelled to ſurrender the town. Bonn was alſo reduced way theckdn — «- 2 
of Wann | | e OTB | | 


"i Flanders, mreſotiat D*'Humieres was defeated "= the 1 prince of Waldeck at 5 
on the Sambre, where he loſt from three to four thouſand men, with all his artillery, 
ammunition and baggage **. Lewis, to rettieve this diſaſter, again entruſted his forces 

p in the Netherlands to the mareſchal duke of Luxembourg, notwithſtanding the remon- . 
ſtirances of his miniſter Louvois, who had-conceived a violent diſlike to the duke. I pro- 
* miſe you,” ſaid the king to the mareſchal, that Louvois ſhall conduct himfelfwithpro- 


| n, Contin. de Mezerai, tome. ii, p. 333. | | 
. | 11 priety, 5 | 1 
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« priety; I will oblige him to ſacrifice the hatred he bears you to the good of my 
1 ſervice: you ſhall addreſs all your letters to me, none of them RA paſs through 
his hands.” 


The conduct of 66 juſtified the choice of his maſter, The S of 
his genius was particularly ſignalized at the battle of Fleurus, on the confines of the 
Netherlands, where he obtained (on the thirtieth of June, 1690), a complete victory 


over the troops of the allies, commanded by the prince of Waldeck. The French kil- 


led ſix thouſand of the enemy, and made eight thouſand priſoners. On this occaſion 
Luxembourg obſerved—< Prince Waldeck muſt aye reinember the French cayalry, 


00: and I ſhall never forget the RAS es Y 72 — 


"Ao ok mareſchal 8 a an army of rnd Abenden men, det. 
tined to act againſt the duke of Savoy. He attacked the enemy, who were encamped in 


an advantageous ſituation, near the abbey of Staffarda, and, after an obſtinate conflict, 
_ defeated them with great ſlaughter. Three thouſand Piedmonteſe are ſaid to have pe- 
riſhed in the action. One thouſand were taken priſoners, and a great part of their ar- 


tillery fell into the hands of the French. Cahors, Saluzzo, and Sufa, Were the fruits 
of this victory. The baron de Sales, one of the duke's generals, was defeated, ſoon af- 
ter, in the Tarentaiſe, by the marquis de 2 r who l by the er he had 
gained to reduce the caſtle of Miolans. e | 


The heavy * i war, e with ſuch ſpirit and vigour in various quar- 
ters, neceſſarily required immenſe ſupplies of money, to obtain which Lewis had, at 
_ firſt, recourſe to the erection of new offices, which were ſold to the higheſt bidders. But 
this mode of raifing money proving inadequate to the exigencies of the caſe, a variety of 
taxes were impoſed, highly burdenſome to the people. An edict was alſo publiſhed, 

ordeting all perſons to carry ſuch articles of plate as weighed more than an ounce to the 
mitit, to be converted into ſpecie. The king, himſelf, ſtripped his palace of Verſailles 
of all articles of that deſcription, and the princes of the blood were obliged to follow his 
example.” the time was paſſed when the rigour of pecuniary edits could he modified by 
che parliament: The king's authority had become ſo abſolute, that the My 1 99 0 | 


non to his theaſeres muſt have been productive: of of ruin and diſgrace. 
'A: D: 1691, 16030 Tn the 1 Sage, the Breen, Sohn: 3 oe geld at 


2 very early period, inveſted Mons on the fifteenth of March, The King was preſent at 
the fiege, but, as ſoon as the town ſurrendered, returned to Verſailles. Luxembourg; 
meanwhile, had been ſent, with a detachment of fourteen thouſand horſe, to watch the 
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motions of the king of England, who had placed himſelf at the head of the allied army 


in the Netherlands; but the mareſchal {kilfully eluded the efforts of William to bring 
him to action, and the latter, after he had detached a part of his army, under the count of 


Tilli, to compel mareſchal Boufflers to raiſe the ſiege of Liege, and had, with the reſt of 


his troops, reduced the town of Beaumont, and ſecured the magazines it contained, reſigned 


the command to the prince of Waldeck, and repaired to the Hague. The mareſchal em- 


braced the opportunity which his abſence afforded, and attacked the rear of the allies, 
near Leuze, with a ſtrong body of cavalry, and the houſhold troops. The prince of 


Waldeck had drawn up his men in two divifions ; one of which was routed by the im- 


petuous attack of the French, but the other ſtood firm, and gave the aſſailants ſo warm 
a reception, that, after-a deſperate engagement, they thought fit to retire. No deciſive 
advantage was n by either ſide: the allies loſt moſt men, and the French moſt 


officers. 


— 


On the frontiers of Germany and Spain, a feeble ard aefuliory war was cane on 
In Piedmont, mareſchal Catinat reduced the county of Nice, 


with various ſucceſs. 
the city of Qarmagnola, and ſeveral other poſts of inferior conſequence; but he was 


compelled, by prince Eugene of Savoy, to raiſe the ſiege of Coni, whence he retired 
with ſuch precipitation, that he left behind him his artillery and ammunition, with a 
part of his baggage. The arrival of an army of Imperialiſts, under count Caraffa, and 
the duke of Bavaria, enabled the duke of 1 to recover 6 "Vegltano, 


ay 7 reg 


The honour which the Bee had e in tbr Apt the empire. of | 
the ſea with England and Holland, induced Lewis, who was ſtill anxious to reſtore 
James to the throne he had abdicated, to hazard a general action, and, if victorious, to N 
invade England. The Engliſh monarch, apprized of his. intention, had made the molt . 
formidable preparations to repel the French; a fleet of ninety- nine ſail. of the line Was 
fitted out in the different ports of England and Holland, and, on the nineteenthof May, 
they were met and encountered by the French admiral, Tourville, who had only fifty 


fail. Tourville, in the Royal Sun, of an hundred and ten guns, the fineſt hip then in 


05 


and an half, when the damage he had ſuſtained in his rigging obliged him to retire. 


Meanwhile the action had become general throughout the fleet, and continued, with ; | 
| great fury, until four in the W e wn it was ene for two Maußße n the i in- 


ee e fog. bo oth ati offi e ns ine Tre aaths. 0) 


T 16 7327 


The er of whe 1 \ * by this t FEY ed Tourville a7 the — i 


| dence of renewing the action; as ſoon, therefore, as the fog diſperſed, he made the hp 
| a hat wn 170 his whole 1 bore 470 for the F rench h coaſt, e 
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Europe, bore down upon Ruſſel, the Engliſh, admiral, whom he engaged for an hour. 
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the ſame time, a running fight, during which, Carter, an Engliſh admiral, was killed. 


During the night, four ſhips,. which had take fire in the engagement, blew up, and 


ſomè others having eſcaped, the French fleet, on the following morning, was reduced to 
- thirty-four ſail. Theſe were cloſely purſued by the enemy, within fight of the ſhores, 
which were crowded with wſt numbers of the French, whom. the noiſe of the guns had 


drawn together. 


On the third day, Tourville's ſhip, with his two feconds, one of ninety and the other 


of eighty-four guns, and ſome frigates, took refuge upon the coaſt near Cherbourg; 


* 


while eighteen more of the largeſt ſhips followed their example, and ran in cloſe to La 
Hogue ; the reſt were more fortunate, and effected their eſcape, by driving through the 
race of Alderney.. The ſhips at Cherbourg were burned the next day by the Engliſh. 


On the fifth day, the Engliſh admiral prepared to deſtroy the ſhips at La Hogue, 


which were now reduced to thirteen, five of them having found means to eſcape. The 


French had adopted every means of defence they could deviſe ;. the veſſels were drawn | 
up as far upon the ſhallows as poſſible, and covered by the forts of Liſſet and La 
Hogue; while platforms were raiſed on fhore, and planted with artillery. Great num- 


bers of floops, filled with officers and men, lined the ſhoals; a conſiderable body of 
troops were drawn vp behind, in order of battle - and, on a neighbouring eminence, ſtood 
the unhappy James, accompanied. by the duke of Berwick, mareſchal Bellefonds, and 
Tourville. But the intrepid valour of the Engliſh ſeamen prevailed over every obſtacle, 


and, in the courſe of two days, the French ſquadron, with a great. number of een 
and ammunition ſhips, were POOR ne 


— 
15 


On land, however, the French ſtill PI their 8 Lewis laid M0 to 


Namur, the ftrongeſt fortreſs in the Netherlands, as well from its ſituation, at the con- 


Auence of the rivers Sambre and Meuſe, as from the ſtrength of its citadel, built on a 


-  folid rock. The town, however, was redueed im eight days, and the citadel in twenty- 


two; while mareſchal Enxembourg prevented William from pafling the Mehaigne, 


with an army of eighty thouſand men, which he had aſſembled for the purpoſe of com- 


pelling the French to raiſe the ſiege. After this conqueſt, Lewis returned to Verſailles, 
and again 2 the command to Kune 


The allies, anxious to efface the affront they had fuſtained, 8 to convey falſe 
intelligence to Luxembourg, who, falling into the ſnare, was ſurprized (on the third of 


- - Avguſt), in his camp, at Steinkerk, where part of his troops were thrown into diſorder 


before he was apprized of the enemy's approach. Phe greateſt exertions of courage and 
Kill were requiſite to prevent a general 'defeat ; and theſe were diſplayed; by Luxem- 


> bourg, in a manner that gave additional ſplendor to the reputation he had already ac- 


* With ineredible ONE: he rallied: his Wolken battalions,. drew up his men in 
| order 
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order of battle, and thrice e the enemy, at the head of the houſehold troops, ac=- 
companied by the young princes of the blood, whoſe valour and conduct greatly ſurpaſſ- 


ed their years. Philip, duke of Chartres, afterwards. duke of Orleans, and regent of 


the kingdom, particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf on this occaſion ; though but fifteen, he 
diſplayed the reſolution of a veteran, and, notwithſtanding a ſevere wound ke had receiv - 
ed in an early part of the action, he returned to the charge with additional vigour, and: 
maintained his poſt during the Temainder of the day. | 


The prince of Conti and his brother, ſons to the prince of Conde; the duke of Ven 5 


dome and the grand: prior of France, grandſons to Henry the Fourth; and the duke of 
Choiſeul, were ſent, with the houſhold troops, to attack an advantageous poſt, occupied 
by the Engliſh, and on the poſſeſſion of which the fate of the battle depended. Here 
the carnage was dreadful; equal {kill and courage were diſplayed on both ſides; but the 


impet uous valour ef the French nobility at icogth prevailed, and the Engliſh, after loſ- 


ing the earl of Angus, general M Kay, Sir John Lanier, Sir Robert Douglas, and many 
other gallant officers, with a great number of their men, were compelled to retire. 
BouMers, who was poſted at the diſtance of fome leagues from the field of battle, ar- 
rived at this critical period, with a large detachment of horſe, AN completed the confu- 
ſion of the allies William, after loſing ſeven thouſand men“, retreated in good order;;. 
and, always vanquiſhed, yet always formidable, fill kept the field. The loſs of the- 
French was nearly equal, and among the officers who periſhed in the action, was the: 


prince of Turenne, nephew to the enen general of that name, a young nobleman 


of the moſt promiſing talents. 


In 5 the French, under mareſchal de Lorges, were equally ſucceſsful; they 
firſt defeated the Imperialiſts, commanded by the marquis of Brandenburg-Bareth, the- 
count of Stirum, and the landgrave of Heſſe, in the neighbourhood of Philipſbourg ;. 


* 


and afterwards cut to pieces, near Fortzheim, a detachment of troops, under the dukes * | 


Bavaria and Wirtemberg, the latter of whom was taken priſoner. 


e the duke of Savoy paſſed the Alps, and, attended by count Caprara;- : 
prince Eugene, and the duke of Schomberg, made an irruption into the province of: 


Dauphine,, where they committed great devaſtations. Ambrun was preſerved from the 


the flames by a contribution of fifteen thouſand crowns. Gap, Chorges,. and Siſteron: 
were taken and reſigned to pillage.; and, it is probable, the enemy would have penetrated: 
farther into the country, but for the illneſs of the duke, of Savoy, which put a ſtop to- 


their progreſs. As ſoon as the Imperialiſts had retired, the ng ſent ee into - 


the , to repair the damage they 1 had done, 
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A. D. 169 + 1694. The enſuing campaign was opened by the ſiege of Hui, which 

was reduced in a few days, by mareſchal Villeroi. Luxembourg then proceeded to at- 

tack the camp of the allies, on the banks of the Gheete, extending on one ſide to the 
village of Nerwinde, and, on the other, to Dormal, where its rear was protected by the 
ſmall river, Landen. William, apprized of the approach of the French, had ſtrongly 
fortified his camp, and made every neceſſary preparation for reſiſtance. On the twenty- 
ſecond of July, Luxembourg led his men, formed in two lines, to the attack, which was 
made in three different parts of the camp, at the ſame time: but the French were every 
where repulſed with conſiderable loſs. In vain did the mareſchal ride through the 
ranks, animating the ſoldiers by his exhortations and example ; the ſecond charge was as 
unſucceſsful as the firſt; and mareſchal Boufflers, in expectation of a general defeat, ad- 
viſed him to retire immediately. Luxembourg, however, rejected his council, and, 
forming his cavalry into one compact body, renewed the attack; and the enemy's fire 
having already.flackened, he was ſo fortunate as to force their lines, when the village of 
Nerwinde was taken, and the allies were compelled to retire. Upwards of twenty thou- 
ſand men are faid to have periſhed in this action, which produced no material advantage 
to the French. The great number of nobility that fell occaſioned an almoſt general 
mourning, and excited violent murmurs apainſt Luxembourg, who was, however, com- 
penſated for this mortification by the applauſe of the court, whoſe orders he had ſtrictly 
obeyed. The reduction of Charleroi, in the month of September, FRE the nation a 


: Farber ſacrifice of from four to e thouſand lives. 


| - The dauphin obſerved, on his return from the camp, that one or two advantages of 
this kind would ſuffice to ruin the kingdom, already exhauſted of its pee ns and 
money. The commiſſaries had ſtripped the provinces ſo completely, in order to pro- 
vide for the ſubſiſtance of the troops, that the diſtreſs had become general, and corn had 
riſen to a moſt exorbitant price: the poor were reduced to eat the moſt un wholeſome 
food graſt, ſays the Continuator of Mezerai—by which numbers of them died, particu- 
larly in the Fe of Normandy . Many families quitted the kingdom, and retired 
into we Sy 's country, there to ſeek the bread they were unable to procure at home, 
Although the court were apprized of theſe circumſtances, by the tumults which ap- 
_ peared in different parts of the kingdom, they evinced no diſpoſition. to put a ſtop to the 
evils'of war. In Germany, the mareſchal De Lorges ſacked the town of Heidelberg, 
and tene wed thoſe hotrid ſcenes of cruelty and deſtruction, which had twice before diſ- 
gaced the French arms in the Palatinate, The dauphin was afterwards ſent, with a re- 
inſorcement of thirty thouſand men, to take the command of this army, and to pene- 
FE trate farther into the country ; but the prudent conduct of the prince of Baden defeat- 
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ed his ſchemes of conqueſt, and compelled him to return to France, after. a. barren 
ne, | | 


In Pibdmpot, bk Catinat acquired n more-glory, without 1 from the el. 
tabliſhed rules of war, or violating the principles of humanity. In the plain of Mar- 
ſaglia, he attacked the duke of Savoy, whoſe army was ſtrengthened by a body of Im- 
perialiſts, and another of Engliſh, under the command of prince Eugene, and the duke 
of Schomberg. The victory was long diſputed with great obſtinacy, and the right wing 
of the allies repulſed the French with vigour and ſucceſs: but the cavalry, whoſe at- 
tacks were directed againſt their left wing, bore down all before them, and, puſhing for- 
ward to the center, completed the rout of the infantry, who were conftrained to yield 
to ſuperior numbers. The allies: loſt upwards of four thouſand men in this action, and 
the duke of I who was wounded by a cannon-ball, ey ſoon after. . 


At ſea the French were 1 ſocceſsful. fats had made ſurprizing ies bod . ut, 
pair the damage which his navy had ſuſtained. He had purchaſed ſeveral large veſſels, 


and converted them into ſhips of war; he had laid an embargo on all the ſhipping of his 


kingdom, until his ſquadrons were manned ; he had made a grand naval promotion, in 
order to encourage the officers and ſeamen, and, by this ſagacious expedient, had produced 
a wonderful ſpirit of alacrity and emulation. In the month of May, his fleet ſailed to 
the Mediterranean, in three ſquadrons, conſiſting of e large ey beſides. 
boind-ketches, fire. ſhips, and tenders. - 


- On the ſeventeenth of June the fleet fell in with an Engliſh ſquadron. of twentys 
three ſail, off cape © Saint Vincent, appointed to convoy four hundred fail of merchant- 
men belonging to England, Holland, Denmatk, Sweden, Hamburgh, and Flanders. Sir 
George Rooke, who commanded the Engliſh, by the advice of the Dutch vice admiral 


Vandergoes, reſolved, if poſſible, to avoid an engagement, which could only tend to their 


abſolute ruin. He accordingly ſent orders to the ſmall ſhips that were neareſt the land, to 
put into the -neighbouring ports of Faro, Saint Lucar, and Cadiz, while he himGelf. 
- Rood off, under an eaſy fail, for the protection of the reſt. The French, about {ix in the 
evening, came up with two Dutch ſhips of war, which they took, ſis a moſt obſtinate- 
reſiſtance. An Engliſh ſhip of war and a rich pinnace were burned, nine- -and-twenty 
merchantmen were taken, and about fifty deſtroyed, by Tourville and D'Eftrees, who 
commanded the French fleet. Seven large Smyrna ſhips fell into the hands of MI. de- 
Coetlogon, who ſunk four more in the bay of Gibraltar. The loſs ſultainet on 11 oe 
cation was + computed at a million ſterling, | 485 | 


The F rench anal; inflead of purfuing Rooke to Madeira, for which 1 A bore 
av. made an unſucceſsful e on 9 and bombarded e where the mer- 
chants | 


% 
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chants ſunk their ſhips that they might not fall into their hands. They then ſailed 
along the coaſt of Spain, deſtroyed ſome Engliſh and Dutch veſſels at Malaga, Alicant, 
and other places, and returned in triumph to Toulon. | 


With a view to revenge the, inſults they had ſuſtained, the Engliſh ſent a ſquadron of 
twelve ſhips of the line, four bomb-ketches, and ten brigantines, to the French coaſt, 
where they cannonaded and hombarded the town of Saint Malo for three days ſucceffive- 
y. They then landed on an adjacent ifland, where they committed ſome depredations, 
and reduced a convent to aſhes. On the nineteenth of November, they took the ad- 
yantage of a dark night, a freſh gale, and a ſtrong tide, to fend in a fireſhip, of a pecu- 
_ Har ſtructure, in order to burn the town; but ſhe ſtruck upon a rock, before ſhe 
reached the place of her deſtination, and the engineer was obliged to ſet fire to her and 
retreat. She continued to burn for ſome time, and at laſt blew up, with an exploſion _ 
that produced on the town almoſt the ſame effect as an earthquake, unroofing three 
hundred houſes, and breaking all the glaſs and-earthen-ware in the neighbourhood. A 
capſtan that weighed two hundred pounds was thrown into the place, and, falling upon a 
houſe, levelled it with the ground; the greateſt part of the wall, towards the ſea, was 
deſtroyed; and the inhabitants were thrown into ſuch conſternation, that a very ſmall 
force would have ſufficed to ſecure the town; but * for them the Engliſh fleet 


had no ſoldiers on board. » 


Lewis, at length, moved by the diſtreſſes of his ſubjects, made ſome overtures for a 
peace. He tampered with the allies apart, in the hope of dividing and detaching them 
from the grand confederacy ;. and he ſolicited the northern crowns to interpoſe their me- 
diation for the reſtoration of tranquillity. A memorial was actually preſented by the 
Daniſh miniſter to king William, by which it appears, that Lewis would have been con- 
- tent to purchaſe peace with ſome conſiderable conceffions. But the terms were rejected 
by the King of Fg, whoſe ambition and revenge were not yet * 


f Ms the war was continued, and, on the approach of ſpring, the hoſtile armies again 

appeared in the field. But the operations of the campaign were confined to the reduc- 

tion of Deinſe, Dixmude, and Hui, by the allies, who alſo defeated ſome inconſiderable 

detachments of the French. The object of William was to penetrate into France, and 

that of Luxembourg to inveſt Liege and Maeſtricht; but, each party, without coming to 
an engagement, contrived to defeat the deſigns of the others. 


In Germany, the operations were equally indeeifive: the prince of Wa el 
the mareſchal de Lorges from undertaking any enterprize of importance, and, after 
compelling him to repaſs the Rhine, led the Imperialiſts into Alſace, where they re- 


duced ſeveral b _— were ſoon 8 by the French. ü | 
| 1 In 
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In Spain alone was any ſignal advantage obtained. Mareſchal Noailles defeated the 


Spaniards on the banks of the Ter, and purſued the fugitives to a conſiderable diſtance. In 
the action and purſuit five thouſand of the enemy were flain, and three thouſand five 


hundred taken priſoners :. This victory facilitated the reduction of Palamos, Gironne, 
and Oftalric; but the ſudden appearance: of the Engliſh fleet defeated the intention 


of Noailles of attacking the city of Ke which was the principal object of. his 


pot | 


In the courſe of the . the Engliſh had ſent a ſquadron of ſhips to r 
bay, where they burned a fleet of merchantmen; after which they proceeded to land a 


body of troops, under the command of general Talmaſh, at Camaret-bay. The French, | 


however, having received intelligence of their deſigns, had taken ſuch precautions, that 
the Engliſh were expoſed te a terrible fire from ſome batteries newly erected by Vauban, 


as well as from a ſtrong body of troops drawn up to oppoſe their landing. Numbers of 
them were killed, in the open boats, before they reached the ſhore, and thoſe who landed 


were ſpeedily repulfed, in ſpite of the gallant efforts of Talmaſh, who was mortally 
wounded in the attempt to rally his troops. The Engliſh loſt, on this occaſion, up- 
wards of a thouſand men; their ſhips, too, ſuſtained great damage; and a Dutch irigate, 


2 thirty guns, was taken by the French. 


— 


The Engliſh a bombarded Dieppe, and reduced the greateſt part of the t town 
to aſhes. They thence failed to Havre de Grace, which experienced a ſimilar fate; and, 
by threatening various parts of the coaft of Normandy, threw the whole province into 
conſternation. At a ſubſequent period an unſucceſsful attempt was made on Dunkirk ; 
and the bombardment of e with no better effect, concluded the operations of the 


FR 
A. D. 1695.] That FE opined and conſcious 3 which had 1 


diſtinguiſhed the troops of France, during the preſent reign, and induced them to braye _ 
danger at the call of glory, began, at this period, to. diminiſh. Lewis no longer appeared 
at the head of his armies; Louvois was dead; and the conduct of his ſon, Barbeſieux, | 


who had ſucceeded him in his poſt, excited univerſal diſcontent. Another circumftance 


contributed greatly to diſcourage the troops; mareſchal Luxembourg, whom they had 
long been accuſtomed to conſider as invincible, expired of an apoplexy, on the fourth of 


Janugtys 169 $3 and his death ſeemed to put a period to the rapid victories of the 1 4 8 0. 


The difficulty of raiſing the neceſſary funds for defray ing the expences * the war, 
daily encreaſed. Recourſe was now had toa Palins for which FOR the inhabitants 
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of the kingdom were divided into two-and-twenty claſſes, and not a fingle perſon, from | 


the monarch to the peaſant, was exempted from the payment of this impoſt *9, The 
army was recruited by compulſory enrollments, which ftripped the villages of their in- 
habitants, and deprived the country of thoſe hands which were neceſſary for the culti- 
vation of the earth; while they only furniſhed ſuch raw and unwilling troops as were 
ill- calculated to oppoſe the veteran bands of the allies, | 


_- 


The campaign was s opened i in the Neeber by William, who undertook the ſiege 
of Namur, a place which the French deemed impregnable, from the ſtrong fortifications 
which had been added by Vauban, fince its laſt reduction. Mareſchal Boufflers imme- 
mediately threw himſelf into the town, with a large detachment of horſe, which en- 
creaſed the garriſon to ſixteen thouſand men; while an army of one hundred thouſand 
men, under mareſchal Villeroi, appeared ready to march to its relief. But the allies, 
whoſe works were conducted by the celebrated Coehorn, completed their lines of cir- 


cumvallation, and the trenches were accordingly RY on the eleventh of Joly.” 


Villeroi, meanwhile, paſſed the Lys, with a view to attack the prince of mor, 


who had been left at Rouſclaer, with fifty battalions and as many ſquadrons ; but the 
prince, by a prudent diſpoſition of his troops, avoſded the danger that threatened him, 


and effected a retreat to Ghent, which has been celebrated as one of the moſt capital ef- 


- forts of military {kill} Villersi then reduced Dixmude and Deynſe, making the garri- 


ſons priſoners ; and afterwards gratified his reſentment at the eſcape of TI; by 


the fruitleſs bombardment of Bruſſels. 


The gege 2 Natar: during . tant tos was 1 W great ardour by 


. the allies, while the garriſon diſplayed equal ſpirit and perſeveranee in the defence of the 
place. On the eighteenth of July the beſiegers attacked the advanced works on the 


right of the counterfcarp ; the aſſault was deſperate and bloody ; ; the French maintain- 


ing their ground for two hours with undaunted courage; but, preſſed by ſuperior num- 
bers, they were at length compelled to retire into the town, though not before they had 
killed or wounded twelve hundred of the aſſailants. On the twenty · ſeventh, the allies 


effected a lodgment i in the,counterſcarp, after a deſperate conflict, in which the flaugh- 
ter on both ſides was great. All the outworks having been carried, and a practicable 


breach effected, the gavernor ſurrendered the t © on the fourth of "np mM ha the 
garriſon tetired into the citadel. 


. Lame « courage and perſeverance that hat been difptayed in. the. defence of the 
town, was exerted, * Boufflers, i in repelling the attacks o on the citadel. In one of theſe 
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two thouſand of the allies, among whom were many officers of great rank and reputa- 
tion, were put to the ſword. Burt theſe exertions only tended to prolong the fate they 
were inſufficient to avert, for, after exhauſting every effort of military art, and perfonal 
intrepidity, BouMers—finding no proſpect of relief—was, on the firſt of September, 
compelled to capitulate ; and, on the fifth, the French garriſon, reduced from fiiteen 


thouſand to five thouſand five ee evacuated the 8 2285 of Namur. 


Nothing farther occurred in the Netherlands during the campaign. In Germany, the 
French, under mareſchal Lorges, paſſed the Rhine at Philipſburgh, at the beginning of 
June, and poſting himſelf at Bruckſal, ſent out parties to rayage the country. On the 
ele venth of that month, the prince of Baden joined the German army at Steppach, and, 
on the eighth of July, was reinforced by the troops of the other German confederates, 
in an vicinity of Wiſelock. On the nineteenth, the French retired, in the night, to- 


Manheim, where they repaſſed the river without any interruption. from the Impe- 


by general, and lay inactive during the remainder of the campaign, In Italy, the re- 
duction of Caſal, by the allies, was the only event of importance that occurred. An un- 


_ » ſacceſsful attempt was made on Dunkirk, and afterwards on Calais, by the Tito who 


were obliged to retire, with an, ET - 


4 D. 1696. Though the „ made by the king ſeemed to promiſe a campaign 
more deciſive than the laſt, his different armies either remained inactive, or proved unſuc- 
_ ceſsful. _ In Flanders, mareſchal Boufflers was reſtrained, by poſitive orders, from riſking 
an action, and all his motions were only calculated to thwart the deſigns of the enemy. 
Early in the month of March, the allies ſent a ſtrong body of horſe to amuſe the French, 
on the ſide of Charleroi, while they afſembled forty ſquadrons, thirty battalions, with 
fifteen pieces of cannon and ſix mortars, in the territory of Namur. The earl of Ath- 
lone, with part of this detachment, inveſted Dinant, while Cochorn, with the remain 


der, advanced to Givet, where Lewis had eſtabliſhed extenſive. magazines. The town 
was battered and bombarded, during three e when it was ſet on ate and, with the 


| ep geen to aſhes. 


Lone, no longer kale by. the „ of his S A to 3 his 


| ambition by a farther proſecution of the war, importuned by the clamours of his diſ- 
treſſed ſubjects, and unable to procure ſupplies. adequate to his expences, began to be an- 
Xious for peace, and to have recourſe to the arts of private negociation. While D*Avaux 
preſſed the king of Sweden to offer his mediation, the king ſent Callieres to Holland 
with propoſals for ſettling the preliminaries of a treaty. He imagined, that as the Dutch 
chiefly relied for their ſubſiſtence on their trade and commerce, which had ſuffered great- 
ly during the war, they could not be averſe from a pacification; and he inſtructed his 
emiſſaries to tamper with-the malecontents of the republic, eſpecially with the remains 


Tos the Louveſtein MOR which had always oppoſed the Ea: of the ſtadtholder. 
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Callieres experienced a favourable reception from the ſtates, who began to treat with 
him about the preliminaries, eg not without the conſent and concurrence of Wil- 
liam and his allies. 


bebe with a view to 8 the effect of this negociation, purſued offenſive. mea- 
ſures in Catalonia, where the duke of Vendome attacked the Spaniards in their camp at | 


Oſtalric, and gained ſome advantage, though unable to complete his object, by forcing 


their entrenchments. In June, mareſchal de Lorges entered Germany, and encamped 
within a league of Eppingen, where the Imperial troops were obliged to entrench them- 


_ ſelves, under rhe command of the prince of Baden, not having yet been joined by the 


auxiliary forces. The French general preſerved his ſtation about a month, and then re- 
paſſing the Rhine, detached a part of his army into Flanders, and cantoned the reſt of 


his troops at Spires, Frankendal, Worms, and Oſtofen. At the end of Auguſt the prince 
of Baden alſo paſſed the river, and being joined by general Thungen, together with the 


militia of Suabia and Franconia, advanced towards the French, who had again aſſem- 
bled, on the news of his approach, and taken fo advantageous a poſt, that the prince 
would not hazard an attack. Having, therefore, cannonaded their camp for ſome days, 


- ſcoured the adjacent country by his detached parties, and reduced the caſtle of Wiezin- 
gen, he repaſſed the Rhine at Worms, on the ſeventh of October. The French, too, 


once more croſſed the river at Philipſburgh, in the hope of ſurprizing general Thungen, 
who occupied a poſt in the neighbourheod of Straſburgh ; but he retire} to Eppingen 
before their arrival, and both armies were ſoon after diſtributed in winter quarters. 


In Piedmont, the count of Tefle and mareſchal Catinat had exerted the arts of nego- 
ciation with effect. The duke of Savoy, who had for ſome time lent a favourable ear 
to their ſuggeſtions, at length embraced the offers of Lewis, and privately ſigned a fepa- 
rate treaty of peace at Loretto, whither he repaired under pretence of performing a pil- 


grimage. The king engaged to pay him four million of livres, by way of reparation for 


the damage he had ſuſtained from the war; to aſſiſt him with a certain number of aux- 


-Hiaries againſt all his enemies; and to effect a marriage between the duke of Burgundy 
and the princeſs of Piedmont, as ſoon as the parties ſhould be marriageable. The treaty 
Was guaranteed by the pope and the Venetians, who were extremely defirous of pro- 


moting the expulſion of the Germans from Italy. The king of England, being ap- 


prized of this negociation, communicated the intelligence to his ambaſſador at Turin, 


ho expoſtulated with the duke upon his defection ; but he perſiſted in denying the ex- 
iſtence of any ſuch correſpondence, until the approach of the French army enabled him 
toavow'it, without fearing the reſentment of the allies whom he had abandoned. Cati- 
nat marched into the plains of Turin, with fifty thouſand men, an army greatly ſu- 


perior to that of the confederates. The duke then imparted to the miniſters of the al- 


lies the propoſals he had received from France; repreſenting, at the ſame time, the ſupe- 


rior ſtrength of her army, the danger to which he was expoſed, and, laſtly, his inclina- | 


tion 
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tion to embrace her offers. On the twelfth of July a truce was concluded for 2 month, 

and afterwards prolonged to the fifteenth of September. During this interval the duke 

wrote to all the confederated powers, expatiating on the ſame topics, and foliciting their 

conſent. Though each in particular refuſed to concur, he nevertheleſs ſigned, on 

the twenty-third of W that treaty in public, which he had before See 5 
in pri vate. | 


By this treaty it was ſtipulated, that, within a limited time, the allies ſhoald evacuate 
the duke's dominions, and, in caſe they refuſed fo to do, that they ſhonld be expelled by 
the joint-forces of France and Savoy. A neutrality was offered to the confederates; and 
this being rejected, the contracting powers reſolved to attack the Milaneſe. According- 
ly, on the expiration of the truce, the duke, as generaliflimo of the king of France, en- 
tered that duchy, and undertook the ſiege of Valentia. The garrifon, confiſting of 
ſeven thouſand men, Germans, Spaniards, and French Proteſtants, made an obſtinate de- 
fence; and before the duke could reduce the place, a courier arrived from Madrid, with 
an account that his Catholic majeſty had agreed to the neutrality for Italy. By this 
agreement, it was ſtipulated, that a ſuſpenſion of arms ſhould take place, until a general ; 
peace could be effected; and that the e and French wen ſhould return to thein 


«> comet countries, 


During theſe G 806 the Engliſh fleet, commanded by Iord Berkeley, :nſolted 
the coaſts of France; The Engliſh pillaged and burned the villages on the iſland of 
Grouais, Houat, and Heydic; took about twenty veſſels; bombarded the town of Saint 
Martin, in the ifle of Rhe, and Olonne, which was ſet on fire by the bombs in fifteen 
different places. By theſe depredations the enemy kept the whole coaſt in perpetual 
alarm; and the miniſtry were in ſuch dread of an invaſion, that they ordered upwards of an 
hundred batteries to be erected between Breſt and Goulet ; and more than fixty thouſand 
men were continually in arms for the defence of the maritime places. But theſe incon- 
veniences were counterbalanced by the ſucceſs of a French ſquadron, under M. Pontis, 
who, ſailing to the coaſt of New Spain, took the city of Carthagena, where he found a 
booty amounting to eight millions of crowns, which he conducted, in ſafety, to the port 
of Breſt, John Barth and Du Guai Trouin, were alſo ſucceſsful in their cruiſes _—_ | 


the beer per and Dutch, many of whoſe merchantmen they” took. 


A. D. 1697. 1 The operations af. war had not interrupted-the negociations Tor peace; 
the preliminaries of which were, by this time, ſettled between Callieres, the French mi- 
niſter, and Dykueldt, in behalf of the ſtates-general, who reſolved, in confequence of 
the conceſſions made by France, that, in concert with their allies, the mediation of Swe» 
den might be accepted, The emperor and the court of Spain, however, were not fatis- 
fied with thoſe conceſſions; yet his Imperial majeſty declared he would embrace the 


127 mediation, provided the treat * of Weſtphalia ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed ; and 
the 
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the king of Sweden would engage to join his troops with thoſe of the allies, in caſe 
France ſhould violate this ſtipulation. The condition, however, was withdrawn, at the 
inſtigation of England and Holland, and the mediation accepted by the emperor without 
reſerve. On the fourteenth of February, all the miniſters of the allies, except the am- 
baſſador of Spain, AN their aſſent in fore: to Lillienroot, the Swediſh Plenipo- 
tentiary. 


| fork "DRAFT" 7 as a preliminary, that France ſhould agree to reſtore a great number 
of places ſpecified in a lift preſented by the Spaniſh miniſter to the aſſembly. The em- 
peror propoſed that the congrels ſhould be holden at Aix-la-Chapelle, Frankfort, or 
fome other town in Germany. The other allies were more inclined to have the nego- 
- Ciation carried on in Holland. At length, Lewis ſuggeſted that ng place would be more 
proper than a palace belonging to the king of England, called Newbourg-houſe, ſituated 
between the Hague and Delft, cloſe by the village of Ryſwick ; and to this propoſition 
the miniſters agreed. The plenipotentiaries of France were Callieres, Harlai, and 
Courtin ; thoſe of England were the earl of ene lord Villiers, and Sir Joſeph 
Williamſon. | 


On the tenth of February, Callieres agreed to the following preliminaries, in the 
name of his maſter :—That the treaties of Weſtphalia and Nimeguen ſhould form the 
baſis of the negociation : that Straſburgh ſhould be reſtored to the empire, and Luxem- 
bourg to the Spaniards, together with Mons, Charleroi, and all places taken by the 
French in Catalonia, fince the treaty of Nimeguen: that Dinant ſhould be ceded to 
the biſhop of Liege, and all re-annexations ſince the treaty of Nimeguen be declared 
void: that Lewis ſhould make reſtitution of Lorraine; and, upon concluſion of the 
peace, acknowledge the prince of Orange, as king of Great-Britain, without condition or 
reſerve. The conferences were interrupted by the death of Charles the Eleventh, king 
of Sweden, who was ſucceeded by his fon Charles, then a minor; but the queen-dowa- 
ger and the council of regency, reſolved to purſue the mediation, and ſent a new com- 
miſſion to Lillienroot for that purpoſe. The ceremonials being regulated with the con- 
ſent of all parties, the Imperial plenipotentiaries delivered the demands of their maſter 
to the mediator, on the twenty-ſecond of May, and ſeveral German miniſters, at the 
ſame time, gave in the claims of the pens princes whom they repreſented. 


__ Meanwhile, ETA in the hope of procuring more favourable terms, reſolved to > make 
"a laſt effort againſt the Spaniards, in Catalonia, and in the Netherlands, and to elevate 
the prince of Conti to the throne of Poland (become vacant by the death of John So- 
e which would have greatly contributed to the extenſion 9 the French intereſt in 
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Europe. The peace concluded in Italy had enabled the king to ſend a more numerous 
army, than uſual, into Flanders ; and the troops emplayed on this ſervice-were divided 
into three ſeparate corps, commanded by mareſchals Catinat, Boufflers, and Villeroi. 
The firſt, at the head of forty thouſand men, opened the campaign by the ſiege of Ath, 
which ſurrendered, thirteen days after the trenches were opened. But though the allies 
could not interrupt the operations of the French during the ſiege, as the inferiority of 
their numbers would not ſuffer them to riſk an engagement, they nevertheleſs took 
poſſeſſion of ſuch an advantageous poſt as effectually prevented Boufflers and Villeroi 
from laying ſiege to Bruxelles, as they had LOS or, indeed, from making ww far- 
ther progreſs during the campaign. | | 


In Catalonia the duke of Vendome laid ſiege to Barcelona, which was defended by a 
Garriſon of ten thouſand fegulars, and five thouſand citizens, under the command of 
the prince of Heſſe d'Armſtadt, who threw himſelf into the place as ſoon as it was in- 
veſted. The French general having received reinforcements from Provence and Langue- 

doc, carried on his approaches with equal impet uoſity and perſeverance. He was repulſed in 
ſeveral attacks, by the valour of the garriſon; but he at length ſurprized and routed the 
viceroy of Catalonia; and, fluſhed with this victory, ſtormed the outworks, which his can- ' 
non had long battered in vain. The conflict was obſtinate, and attended with great ſlaugh- 
ter; but the French, by dint of numbers, for the courage diſplayed was equal on both ſides, 
made themſelves maſters of the covered way and two baſtions. The duke of Vend6me cauſ- 
ed batteries to be erected there of cannon and mortars that played inceſſantly on the town, 
which the prince of Heſſe, however, reſolved to defend to the laſt extremity. But the 
court of Madrid, unwilling to ſee the place entirely ruined, as, inall probability, it would | 
be reſtated at the peace, diſpatched an order to the prince to capitulate ; and he obtained -- - 
- honourable terms, after a glorious defence of nine weeks; in conſideration of which po 
he was appointed viceroy of the province. France was no ſooner in poſſeſſion of this 
important place, than the Spaniards ovinced as much eagerneſs for a rm as they hat 8 


fore betrayed averſion from it. 1 


The ſueceſs af the Pack in ei was + hind by 51. 8 in po- 

19 Lewis, encouraged by the remonſtrances of the abbe de Polignac, who managed 

the affairs of France in that kingdom, reſolved to ſupport the prince of Conti as a'candi- 

date for the crown, and remitted large ſums of money, which were diſtributed among the 
Poliſh nobility. The emperor had, at firſt, declared for the ſon of the late king; but 

finding the French party too ſtrong to be reſiſted by ſuch a competitor, he entered into a 
negoeigtion with the elector of Saxony, who agreed to change his religion, to diſtribute 

eight million of florins among the Poles; to confirm their privileges, and advance with 

his troops to the frontiers of that kingdom. He then declared himſelf a candidate, and his 

; cauſe was N i by the ru] 
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The duke of Ladd, the prince of Halen: and Livio Odeſchalchi, nephew to pope 


> Innocent, were alſo competitors for the vacant throne ; but finding their intereſt inſuffici 


ent to ſecure ſucceſs, they united their influence with that of the elector, who was in con- 
ſequence proclaimed king of Poland. * He forthwith took the oaths required, procured 


an atteſtation from the Imperial court of his having changed his religion, and marched- 


with his army to Cracow, where the ceremony of his coronation was performed with the 
uſual ſolemnity. Lewis-perſiſted in maintaining the pretenſions of the prince of Conti, 
and equipped a fleet at Dunkirk, to attend him to Dantzick in his way to Poland. But 


the magiſtrates of that city, who had declared for the new king, would not ſuffer his men 
to land, though they offered to admit him with a ſmall retinue ; he, therefore, went on ſhore 


at Marienburg, where he was met by ſome chiefs of his own party; but the new king, Au- 
guſtus, exerted ſuch vigilance as rendered it impoſſible for the prince to raiſe an army; be- 
ſides, he had reaſons for ſuſpecting the fidelity of his own Poliſh partizans: he, therefore, re- 
fuſed to part with the treaſures he had brought, and, in the beginning of winter, return- 
ed to Dunkirk. 


The nlepociations at Ryswick, meanwhile, proceeded very ſlowly. The Imperial mi- 


niſters demanded, that France ſhould reſtore all the towns and territories ſhe had wreſt- 
ed from the empire, ſince the peace of Munſter, whether by force of arms, or pretence of 
| right. The Spaniards claimed all they could demand by virtue of the peace of Nime- 


guen and the treaty of the Pyrenees. The French affirmed that if the preliminaries offered by 
Callieres were accepted, theſe propoſitions could not be te ken into conſideration; the Im- 


perialiſts however perſiſted in demanding a circumſtantial anſwer, article by article; the 


Spaniards too, inſiſted upon the fame mode of proceeding, with reſpect to their claims, and 


called in the mediatorand Dutch miniſters toſupport their pretenſions. The French ple- 


nipotentiaries declared, they would not admit any demand or propoſition, contrary to the 
ſpirit of the preliminary articles; but were willing to deliver in a project of peace in order 


to ſhorten the negociation; and to this expedient the Spaniſh ambaſſadors conſented. 


| During theſe tranſactions, Mareſchal Boufflers held a conference with the earl of Port- 
land near Halle, in fight of the two armies, which was continued in five ſucceſſive meet · 
ings. On the ſecond of Auguſt they retired together to a houſe in the ſuburbs of Halle, 


-and Gened a paper, containing the principal articles of the peace between France and Eng- 


land . The ſubjeQ of this field · negociation is ſaid to have turned upon the intereſts of king 
James, which the French monarch promiſed to abandon; and others ſuppoſe, that the firſt 
baſis of the partition-treaty was laid at this conference. But it is highly probable, that the 
object of the Engliſh. monarch was to terminate an expenſive and unſucceſsfol war, which 


_ had ood bien var eee in his own abr ap ater and to hugs from the court of 
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France an acknowledgement of his title, which, fince the death of his queen, had become 
a ſubject of diſpute. He was aware of the emperor's diſinelination to a peace, and foreſa in- 
numerable difficulties in the diſcuffion of ſuch complicated intereſts, in the common mode 
of proceeding: he therefore had recourſe to ſuch. a meaſure as he thought would rouſe 
the jealouſy of the allies, and accelerate the negociation at Ryſwick. Before the con- 


greſs was opened, king James had publiſhed two manifeſtos, addreſſed to the princes of - 


the confederacy, repreſenting his wrongs, and craving redreſs; but his remonſtrances 76" 
totally diſregarded, he afterwards iſſued a third declaration, ſolemnly proteſting againſt all 
that might or ſhould be negociated, regulated, or ſtipulated with the uſurper of 127 
realms, as being void of all am e | 


| On the each of Ti. 0 1 e 1 their ir project of a ge- 
neral peace, declaring, at the ſame time, that ſhould it not be accepted before the laſt day of 
Auguſt, France would not hold herſelf bound to obſerve the conditions which ſhe now 
offered: Kaunitz, the Imperial plenipotentiary, proteſted he would pay no regard to this li- 


mitation. On the thirtieth of Auguſt, however, he delivered to the mediator an ultima - 


tum, importing, that he adhered to the treaties of Weſtphalia and Nimeguen, and ac- 
cepted of Straſburgh, with its dependencies; that he infiſted upon the reſtitution of 
Lorraine to the prince of that name; and demanded, that the church and chapter of 
Liege ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of their inconteſtible rights. 


Next day, the French plenipotentiaries declared, that the month of Auguſt being now 
expired, all their offers became null: that, therefore, the king of France would reſerve - 
Straſburgh, and unite it, together with its dependencies, to his crown for ever: that, in 
all other reſpects, he would adhere to the project, and reſtore Barcelona to the crown of 


Spain ; but that theſe terms muſt be accepted in twenty days, otherwiſe he ſhould think - 


himſelf at liberty to recede. The miniſters of the eleCtors and princes of the empire 
joined in a written remonſtrance to the Spaniſh plenipotentiaries, repreſenting the. in- 
conveniencies and dangers that would accrue to the Germanic body, from the circum- 


ſtance of France being in poſſeſſion. of Luxembourg, and exhort ing them, in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, to reject all offers of an equivalent for that province. They likewiſe preſented 
another to the ſtates-general, requiring them to continue the war, according to their 


engagements, until France ſhould have complied with the preliminaries. No regard, 
however, was paid to either of theſe addreſſes. The Imperial ambaſſadors then de- 


manded the good offices of the mediator on certain articles; but all that he could 


obtain of France was, that the term for adjuſting the peace between her and the emperor 


ſhould be prolonged till the firſt day of November, and, in the mean time, an armiſtice ' 
be punctually obſerved. Yet even theſe conceſſions were made on condition that the 


treaty with England, Spain, and Holland, ſhould be 1 on that 5 even Are _ 
emperor and REI FO not concur. _ 
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Accordingly, on the twentieth of September, the articles were | ſubſerided by the 
French, Engliſh, Spaniſh, and Dutch ambaſſadors; while the Imperial miniſters proteſt- 
ed againſt the tranſaction, obſerving, that this was the ſecond time that a ſeparate peace 
had been concluded with France ; and that the ſtates of the empire, who had been im- 
poſed upon through their own credulity, would not, for the future, be ſo cafily perſuaded 
to engage in confederacies. In certain preparatory articles, ſettled between France and 
England, William promiſed to pay a yearly penſion. to queen Mary D' Eſte, of fifty 
thouſand pounds, or ſuch ſum as owls: be en ors that e PAP act of par- 


ee wand 24 3 


The treaty itfelf conſiſted of ſeventeen articles. e 3 hat: he — 515 not 
diſturb nor diſquiet the king of Great Britain in the poſſeſſion of his realms or govern- 
ment; nor affift his enemies; nor favour conſpiracies againſt his perſon. - This obliga- 
tion was reciprocal. A free commerce was reſtored. Commiſſaries were appointed to 
meet at London, and ſettle the pretenſions of each crown to Hudſon's- Bay, taken by the 
French during the late peace, and re- taken by the Engliſh in the eourſe of the war, and 
to regulate the limits of places to be reſtored, as well as the exchanges to be made. It 
was likewiſe ſtipulated, that, in caſe of a rupture, fix months ſhould be allowed to the 
ſubjects of each power for removing their effects; that the ſeparate artiele of the treaty 
of Nimeguen, relating to the principality of Orange, ſhould be entirely executed; and, 
5 the ratifications ere be rene in e ee On the ny ve Fon 


The treaty between France and Holland imported a eh 4 a . ami- 
* 8 a mutual reſtitution, a reciprocal renunciation of all pretenſions upon each other, a 
confirmation of the peace of Savoy, a re- eſtabliſhment of the treaty concluded between 
BS 0 rance and Brandenburgh, i in 1679, a comprehenſion of Sweden, and all thoſe powers 
that ſhould be named before the ratification, or within fix months after the concluſion 
of the treaty. The Dutch miniſters alſo concluded a treaty of commerce with France, 


2 was eee * in execution. 5 3 


28 rr 
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| Spain 3 mals tobe ſatisfied with the 1 by which te . Giroane, 
* Rok: Barcelona, Luxembourg, Charleroi, Mons, Courtrai, and all the towns, fortreſſes, 
"and territories taken by the French, in the provinces of Luxembourg, Namur, Brabant, 
Flanders, and Hainault, except eighty- two towns and villages claimed by the French; the 
diſpute with aegard to which was left to the decifion-of commiſſioners; or, in caſe they 
mquld not agree, to the determination of the ſtates- general. A remonſtrance in favour of the 
French Proteſtant refugees, in England, Holland, and Germany, was delivered, by the earl 
of Pembroke, to the mediator, in the name of the Proteſtant allies, on the day that pre- 
ceded that on which the treaty was concluded ; but the French plenipotentiaries declared, 


in the name of their n, that as he did not pretend to preſcribe rules to 25 William 
about 
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about his Engliſh ſubjects, he expected the ſame liberty with reſpe& to his own. No 
other effort was made in behalf of theſe unhappy and perſecuted e the treaties 
were me as the ee e in Paris and London®?®. | 7 - 


2 The emperor gill held out, and a great an hich 55 obtained. about this time, 
over the Turks at Zenta, probably induced him to perſiſt in his refuſal; but finding the 
event of the battle had no effect in retarding the concluſion of the treaty, he thought pro- 
per to avail himſelf of the armiſtice, and continue the negociation after the other treaties 
had been ſigned. This was likewiſe the caſe with the princes of the empire, though 
thoſe of the Proteſtant perſuaſion complained, that their intereſt was neglected. In one 
of the articles of the treaty, it was ſtipulated, that, in the places to be reſtored to F rance, 
the Catholic religion having been re-eſtabliſhed ſhould be ſuffered to continue. The 
ambaſſadors of the Proteſtant princes joined i ina remonſtrance, demanding, that the 3 


„ 


| then refuſed to 5 the treaty, which was now concluded between Lewis, the emperor, 
and the Catholic princes of Germany. „ 


Ny this pacification Treves, the Palirthare, and Lorraine, were reſtored to their reſpec- | 
tive owners. The counties of Spanheim and Veldentz, together with the duchy of 
Deux-Ponts, were ceded to the king of Sweden; Francis Lewis was confirmed in the 
eleQrate of Cologne; and the cardinal of Furſtenburg reſtored to all his rights and 
benefices. The claims of the ducheſs of Orleans, upon the palatinate, were referred to 
the arbitration of Lewis and the emperor ; ; and, in the mean time, the eleQor palatine 
agreed to allow her highneſs an annuity of one hundred thouſand florins. The miniſters 
of the Proteſtant ptinces publiſhed a formal declaration againſt the clauſe relatitig to re- 
ligion; and afterwards ſolemnly e N the manner in which the negociation 


had been conducted. 5 


By his treaty with tHe emperor, Lewis conſented to Aude Fülbseig Britze. | Kehl, 
and Philipſburgh; and ſubmitted to demoliſh the fortreſſes of Straſburgh, Fort Louis, 
Trarbac, and Mont-Royal, works on which Vauban had exhauſted his art, and the 
king his treaſures. The nation, in general, were ſo diſcontented with the terms of a 
peace, which had long been the object of their wiſhes, and which was alone competent to 


reſcue the kingdom from impending ruin, that the miniſters who ſigned it durſt not 


appear in public, for ſome time aſter, through fear 25 MY — to the e 
| and ridicule of the people. „% Dogs. 
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A. D. 1698, 1699. ] To the horrors of war ſucceeded the amuſements of peace: the 
months that followed the treaty of Ryſwick were diſtinguiſhed by two marriages, the 
celebration of which afforded an opportunity to the court for the diſplay of that pomp 
and magnificence for which Lewis the Fourteenth was renowned throughout Europe, 
In December, 1697, the marriage of the duke of Burgundy with the princeſs of Savoy, 
as ſtipulated by treaty, was ſolemnized at Verſailles; and, in October following, the 
nuptials of Elizabeth Charlotte of Orleans, daughter to Monſieur, with Leopold 
Charles, duke of Lorraine, one of the beſt princes that ever adorned a throne, were cele- 
brated with a degree of ſplendor that was well ſuited to the merit of the Mesem. 


Lewis, no longer impelled by the fervour of 3 had, at length, ſacrificed all the 
charms of variety, all meretricious enjoyments, to the chaſtened gratifications of wedded 
love. The widow Scarron, better known by the appellation of madame de Maintenon, 
a child of diſtreſs, though ſprung from an ancient family (of the name of D*Aubigne), 
bad, when brought to court by madame Monteſpan, one of the king's miſtreſſes, to aſſiſt 
in the education of her natural children; begun, at tlie age of forty, to attract the notice 
of Lewis. Though ſtill handſome, it was to her ſenſe and other mental accompliſhments 
that this extraordinary woman was chiefly, if not wholly, indebted for the conqueſt of a 
| monarch, ever volatile and inconſtant, till fixed by her. In her, converſation, in which 
fallies of wit and precepts of virtue were judiciouſly blerided, be diſcovered charms be- 
fore unknown to him; during an intercourſe of ſeveral years, and, for the laſt four, of 
the moſt intimate nature, ſhe completely won his affections; the more ſhe was known, 
the more ſhe was valued; and, at length, partly from eſteem, and partly from religious 
ſcruples, Lewis, by the advice of his confeſſor, the Jeſuit La Chaiſe, lawfully married 
her, in the month of January, 1686, when ſhe was in her fifty-ſecond year, and he in 
his ſorty-eighth. No contract was ſigned, no ſettlement made; the nuptial benediction 
was beſtowed by Harlai de Chamvalon, archbiſhop of Paris; La Chaiſe was, preſent at 
the ceremony ; and Montchevreuil and Bontemps, firſt valet de chambre to. the king, at- 
tended as witneſſes. Madame de Maintenon—for ſhe never aſſumed any other title 
proved. herſelf worthy of her elevated ſtation, by her diſintereſtedneſs, virtue, and mo- 
deration. She exerted her credit with extreme circumſpection, never interfered in politi- 
cal intrigues, and betrayed a greater anxiety to render the king happy, than to govern the 
ſtate. Her aggrandizement by no means tended to encreaſe her felicity ; 5% Abe ſed a life 
- ſo retired as to exclude her from all ſocial intercourſe with her friends; and its invariable 

uniformity not only produced laſſitude, but excited diſguſt. It is to be lamented that her 
fear of rendering Lewis uneaſy by contradiction, erde her from: ane all =e dean 
the might have done, and all ſhe ws ta do. e, 


Unhappily the- bleſſings of peace were deſtined to de 55 ſhort c e e 3 . 


people had ſcarcely time te enjoy the ſweets of repoſe, before the ambition of their ſove- 


. once more involved them im all the miſeries of war. The health of Charles the 
Second, 


RY 
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Second, king of Savin, which had long been in a precarious ſtate, now exhibited infal- 
lible ſymptoms of a ſpeedy diſſolution; and, as that monarch had no children, the ſuc- 
ceſſion to his yaſt dominions became an object of ſerious conſideration to all the Euro- 


pean powers. The king of France and the emperor preferred claims to this important 


ſucceſſion, and the plea of conſanguinity was urged by either prince in ſupport of his 
pretenſions; priority of birth, indeed, ſeemed to ſecure a preferenee to the title of the 


houſe of Bourbon, for Lewis the Thirteenth and his ſucceſſor had married two 


daughters of Spain, whoſe younger ſiſters had been eſpouſed by the emperor Ferdinand 
and his fon Leopold; but the ſolemn renunciation of all rights accruing from ſuch al- 
Tiance, operated as an invincible impediment, at the bar of reaſon and juſtice, to the pro- 
ſecution of Lewis's claim. Obſtacles, apparently ASSAY are, however, cafilyy 
removed, at t the call of intereſt or ambition. 


It muſt be confelſed, that a n of the territories of Spain from thoſe of the 
empire was an object greatly to be defired, ſince experience had demonſtrated the extreme 
difficulty of maintaining the balance of power, ſo eſſential to the tranquillity of Europe; 
ſo long as thoſe extenſive dominions were united under the ſame government. But in a. 
ſeparation of this importance, the intereſts and inclinations of the people ſhould have 
been rigidly conſulted ; and every wanton and unneceflary violation of Fu rights 15 the⸗ 


lawful heir as ſtudiouſly avoided. 


# 4 . 


| Lewis, aware of the difficulties that muſt cccur in the proſecution of his plan, was 


content to ſubmit to an apparent modification of his claims, in order to ſecure the inte- 
reſt and ſupport of the king of England, and the ſtates - general of the United Provinces. 
A negociation for this purpoſe was begun by count Tallard and the Engliſh ambaſſadors,. 
and, in 1698, the firſt treaty of partition was ſigned. By this it was ſtipulated; that in- 
| caſe the king of Spain ſhould die without iſſue, the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, with: 
the places depending on the Spaniſh monarchy, and ſituated on the coaſt of Tuſcany, or 


the adjacent iſlands; the marquiſate of Final; the province of Guipuſeoa; all places“ 


f 


on the French ſide of the Pyrenecs, or the other mountains of Navarre; Alya or Bif- 


cay, on the other ſide of the province of Guipuſcoa, with all the ſhips, veſſels, and RL 


flores, ſhould devolve upon the dauphin, 1 in conſideration of his: right to the crown'of - 
Spain, which, with all its other dependencies, ſhould deſcend to the electoral prince of 


Bavaria (who was grandſon to a daughter of Spain), under the: guardianſhip of his- 


father: that the duchy of Milan ſhould be ſettled! on the emperor's ſecond fon, tlie 


archduke Charles: that this treaty ſhould be communicated by the emperor-and the 
elector of Bavaria, by the king of England, and the ſtates- general: that if either ſhould 


refuſe to agree to this partition, his proportion ſhould remain in a ſtate of ſequeſtration;. _ 


until the diſpute could be accommodated: that in caſe the electoral prince of Bavaria 
ſhould die before his father, then the elector and his other heirs ſhould facceed him in; 


mY dominions; and,. ſhould the archduke reject the duchy of Milan, it was agreed;. 
| Ry 
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that it ſhould be ſequeſtered. in the hands of the prince of Vaudemont, by whom it 
ſhould be governed. This treaty of partition reflects equal diſgrace on the kings of 
France and England, who aſſumed a right of diſpoſal over independent territories to 
which they had no claim, without conſulting the EIS and in Ton of every law, 


human or divine. 


| While Lewis 5 William with this negociation, his 1 at Madrid, the 
marquis d' Harcourt, was buſily occupied in the proſecution of a very different plan. 
The queen of Spain, ſuſpecting the deſigns of France, exerted all her intereſt in behalf 
of the king of the Romans, to whom ſhe was nearly related. She new-modelled the 
council, beſtowed the government of Milan on prince Vaudemont, and eſtabliſhed the 
prince of Heſſe- D' Armſtadt as viceroy of Catalonia. But all her efforts proved inade- 
quate to prevent the French miniſter from acquiring ſome influence in the Spaniſh 
councils. He was inſtructed to procure the ſucceſſion of the crown for one of the dau- 
phin's ſons, or, at leaſt, to hinder it from devolving upon the children of the emperor. 
With a view to give weight to his negociations, Lewis ordered an army of fixty thou- 
ſand men to advance towards the frontiers of Catalonia and Navarre, while a conſi- 
derable number of fleets and gallies « cruiſed along the coaſt, ag entered the un, 


of Spain. En 
. thus ſeconded, loſt no time in 11 his party; 15 1 that Philip 
the Fourth ho had, by will, ſettled his crown on the emperor's children had no right 
to make ſuch a diſpoſal, which alike militated againſt the laws of nature, and the conſti- 
tution of the realm : that, by the order of ſucceſſion, the crown ought to deſcend to the 
children of his eldeſt daughter, i in preference to more diſtant relations: that, if the Spa- 
niĩards would declare in favour of the dauphin's ſecond ſon, the duke of Anjou, they 
might train bim up in the manners and cuſtoms of their country. When he found 
them averſe from a compliance with this propoſal, he aſſured them his maſter would ap- 
prove «< of the electoral prince of Bavaria, rather than conſent to any farther aggrandize- 
ment of the Imperial family. He even intimated, that if they would chuſe a ſovereign 
| among themſelves, they might depend upon the protection of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, 
_ whoſe only object was to prevent the houſe of Auſtria from W "one extent of 
power v which would render 3 it dangerous to the liberties of 2 7 e e 


The q queen of Spain, having detected the intrigues. of Hates . the king 
to Toledo, under pretence that the air of Madfid was prejudicial to his health. The 
ambaſſador was alarmed at this ſudden departure, which he imagined was intended to fa- 
cilitate the accompliſhment of the queen's intentions to extort from her huſband a con- 
firmation of his father's will; and his apprehenſions were encreaſed by the arrival of the 


| * miniſter * Toledo. To defeat this. Ems he repaired to that city bimſelf, 
and 
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and demanded a private audience of Charles; but he was told that all public affairs 
muſt be tranſacted with the cardinal Corduba at Madrid, and that the king's health 
would not permit him to attend to buſineſs. Harcourt, not yet diſcouraged, redoubled 
his efforts at the capital, and found means to engage cardinal Portocarrero in the intereſts 
of his maſter. | 


During theſe tranſactions the young prince of Bayaria died, ſo that Lewis and Wil- 


liam found it neceſſary to concert another treaty of partition, for which purpoſe a pri- 
vate negociation was opened between them. The court of Spain, apprized of their in- 
tention, ſent a written remonſtrance to Stanhope, the Engliſh miniſter at Madrid, ex- 
preſſive of their reſentment at this unprecedented method of proceeding, and deſiring 
that a ſtop, might be put to thoſe intrigues, as the king of Spain would, of himſelf, 
adopt the neceſſary meaſures for preſerving the public tranquillity, in the event of his 
death without heirs of his body. A ſimilar repreſentation was made to the French and 
Dutch miniſters ; but theſe. remonſtrances, being diſregarded, were not ſuffered to inter- 
rupt the negociation, in which the eagerneſs of Lewis led that monarch to complain ow 
the tardineſs of William, who Was, in fact, no leſs eager than Wenne „ 


F 


V4 D. 1700.] The ſecond treaty 9 partition was 1 in Tab on the twenty-firſt 
of February, 1700, by Tallard, the French ambaſſador, and the earls of Portland and 
Jerſey; and on the twenty- fifth of the following month, it was ſubſcribed at the Hague, 
by Briord; the French envoy, and the plenipotentiaries of the ſtates- general. By this 
convention the treaty of Ryſwick was confirmed. The contracting parties agreed, that, 
in the event of his Catholic majeſty's death without iſſue, the dauphin ſhould poſſeſs, 
for himſelf and his heirs, the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily; the iſlands of San- Stefano, 
Porto Ercole, Orbitello, Telamone, Porto Longone, Piombino; the city and marquiſate of 
Final; the province of Guipuſcoa ; and the duchies of Lorraine and Bar; in exchange 
for which the duke of Lorraine ſhould enjoy the duchy of Milan, while the ſovereignty 
of the county of Biche ſhould remain to the prince of Vaudemont : that the archduke 


Charles ſhoald inherit the kingdom of Spain, with all its dependencies, in Europe and 


elſewhere ; but that, in caſe he ſhould die without iſſue, it ſhould deyolye to ſome other 
child of the emperor, excepting him who ſhould ſucceed as emperor, or king of the Ro- 
mans: that this monarchy ſhould neyer defcend to a king or dauphin of France; and 
that three months ſhould be allowed to the emperor, to conſider whether or not he 
would accede to this treaty . Whether Lewis was really ſincere in his profeffions, at 

this period, or only propoſed the treaty witha view to make it anſwer his purpoſe with 
: 105 court 1 | pany it is difficult to determine; at firſt, however, it was ee from 


77 


e a flywiah, tom. ii. p. 44. 
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the notice of the public, as if the parties trad pa ſta take no neee conſequence of 
it, during the =_ of his Catholic maleſy. 2.04 blo. — bs 
ws Bhs $205 %t MA HEE? | * . N 
But es as this treaty was Peat A arte * the Winden of the contracting par- 
ties to the other powers of Europe, it generally met with a very unfavourable conſtruc- 
tion. Saxony and the northern crowns, indeed, were embroiled with their own quar- 
rels, and could not pay much attention to ſuch a remote tranſaction. The princes of 
the empire appeared cautious and dilatory in their auſwers, unwilling to be concetned in 
any plan that might excite the reſentment of the houſe. of Auſttia. The elector of 
Brandenburgh, in particular, was intent on obtaining the regal dignity, which the Tavour 
and authority of the emperor could alone conſer on him. The Italian ſtates were averſe 
from the partition - treaty, from their apprehenſions of ſceieg-: France; in, poſſeſſion of 
Naples, and other diſtricts of their country. The duke of Savoy affected a myſterious 
8 in the hope of being able to barter his conſent ſor ſome conſiderable advan- 
„The! Sw iſs cantons declined acting as guarantees. The emperor. exprefled his aſ- 
con ar that any diſpoſal of the Spaniſh monarchy ſhould. be made, without the con- 
ſent of che preſent poſſeſſor, and the ſtates of the kingdom. He obſerved that it was 
neither decent nor juſt in the contracting powers to compel him, who was the 3 


| heir, to accept, a part of his inheritance within three months, under penalty.c of forteit- 


ing the whole ; and he declared, that he could take no final reſolution, until, he ſhould 
know the ſentiments of his Catholic majeſty, on an affair in which their mutual inte- 
reſt was ſo deeply involved. Leopold was actually engaged in a negociation with the 
king © of Spain, who ſigned a will! in favour of his ſecond ſon, Charles; yet did he take 


no meaſ ures for Fupporting, the diſpoſition, either by ſending the uxbdaks with an adc- i 
i quatef force i into Fine or by . troops into MP „%% ne TT ERR 
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Tha Car were 3 a juſtly Rd as 8 inſolence of the eee 
foreign powers, Who had undertaken to parcel out their dominions, without their parti- 
cipation or conſent. Their pride was alarmed at the proſpect of the diſmemberment of 
the monarchy, and the grandees repined at the thought of loſing the many lucrative go- 

nents which they were now ſuffered to enjoy. The king's life became, every day, 
more and more, precarious, from frequent returns of his diſorder; the. miniſtry was 
weak and divided; the nobility were factious, and the people diſeontented. The hearts 
of the. nation had been alienated from the houſe of Auſtria, by the haughty demeanour 
and zapacious diſpoſition of the queen, Mariana. The rench had gained over to their 
intereſts thę cardinal Portooarrero, the marquis de Monterey, and many other perſons 


of diſtinction, who, perceiving the diſpoſition of the people, employed their emiflaries 


to raiſe a general cry that, France alone could maintain the ſucceſſion entire ; that the 
houſe of Auſtria was feeble and exhauſted, and N pee of that line muſt be indebted 
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Portocarrero tampered with the weakneſs of his ſovereign, to whom he repeated and 
exaggerated all theſe ſuggeſtions, and adviſed him to conſult the pope, on the momen- 
tous point of regulating the ſucceſhon. Innocent, who was attached to France, taking 
the advice of the ſacred college, determined, that, the renunciation of Maria Thereſa 

was invalid and null, as being founded upon compulſion, and contrary to the funda- 
mental laws of the Spaniſh monarchy. He, therefore, exhorted king Charles to contri- 
bute to the propagation of the faith, and the repoſe af Chriſtendom, by making a new 
will, in favour of a grandſon of Lewis? :. This admonition was ſeconded by the re- 
monſtrance of Portocarrero, and the weak prince complied with the propoſal. D 


In the mean time, Lewis ſeemed to act, with equal zeal and ſincerity, as a principal in 
the-treaty of partition. His miniſters at foreign courts co-operated with thoſe of the 
maritime powers, in ſoliciting the acceſſion of the different European lates. When 
count Zinzendorf, the Imperial ambaſſador at Paris, preſented a memorial, deſiring to 
know what part France would act, ſhould the king of Spain voluntarily place a grand- 
ſon of Lewis-upon the throne, the marquis de Torci gave a written anſwer, purporting 
that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty would never liſten to ſuch a propoſal ; nay, when the 
emperor's. miniſter inſinuated, that his maſter was prepared to open a ſeparate negocia- 
tion with the court of Verſailles, on the ſubject of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, Lewis de- 
clned. that he could not poſſibly treat without the concurrence of his allies. 


| Such were the cireumfianees which preceded the death of the king of Spain, who ex- 
pired on the firſt of November, 1700, in the fortieth year of his age. By his laſt will, 
Charles had declared the duke of Anjou, ſecond ſon of the dauphin, ſole heir of the Spa- 
niſh monarchy. In caſe this prince ſhould die without iſſue, or inherit the crown of 
France, he willed that Spain ſhould devolve to the duke of Berry; in default of him 
and his children, to the archduke Charles and his heirs; failing of whom, to the duke 
of Savoy and his poſterity, He likewiſe recommended a match between. the duke of | 


a and one of the archduchalſee. 


When this — was firſt notified to the F 8 court, Lewis ſeemed to Peßtats | 
between his inclination, and his engagements with the king of England and the ſtates- 
general. An extraordinary council. was even ſummoned to deliberate on the matter; 
and Pontchartrain, the chancellor, and the duke of Beauvilliers, alarmed at the proſpect 
of war, were deciſively of opinion that the king ought to abide by the treaty of parti- 
tion; but this advice was rejected by Lewis, who, after hearing the ſentiments of his 
miniſters, declared his acceptance of the will. He then took the duke of Anjou apart, 
and thus addreſſed him, in the preſeace of the marquis des Rios—* Sir, the king of 


/ 
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«8 Spain I — you 2 king. The grandees demand vou; the people wiſh ſor you; 
and I give m conſent: only remember you are a prince of France. I recommend to 

| ” vou, to loye your people, to gain their affection by the lenity of your government, and 

„ 10 render yourſelf worthy. of the throne you are about to aſcend. The new monarch 

5 was congratulated on his elevation by all the princes of the blood; nevertheleſs, the 

duke of Orleans and his ſon proteſted againſt the will, becauſe the archduke was placed 
next in ſucceſlion to the duke of Berry, in bar of their right as deſcendants of Anne of 
Auſtria, whoſe renunciation could not be more valid than that of Maria Thlerefa On 
the fourth day of December, the new king ſet out for 1 to 1 2 — of which 


Wenden he was accompanied by his two brothers. | 
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* "he order to mak the king of England, and the ſates-general, Ib wars! 0 en- 
raged at this flagrant violation of the freaty of partition, De Torci was Employed to 
Juſtify; the conduct of his maſter. He obſerved to the Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris, that 
1 LES thertreaty of Partition was not Lkely to anſwer the purpofe for which it had been 
; 1 framed; that the emperor had refufed to accede to it: that it was reliſhed dy none of 
| the princes to whom it had been communicated: that the people of England and Hol- 
land had: expreſſed their diſcontent at the idea of ſeeing France in poſſeſfon of Naples 
and Sicily: chat if Lewis had rejected the will, the archduke would Have Had a doubic 
title, derived from the former will, and that of the late king : that the Spanfards were 
ſo averſa from the divifion of their monarchy, there would. be a neceſſity” for' conquering 
the whole kingdom before the treaty could be executed: that the ſhips to be furniſhed 
A by Great- Britain and Holland would not be ſufficient for the purpoſes of ſuch a war: 
= TD and it vas doubtfut whether England and the ſlates· general would beUifpofed to incur a 
| In greater expence. He concluded with ſaying, that the treaty would have been more ad- 
7 _  _. vantageous to Franee than the will, which the king accepted purely from his deſire of 
preſerving the peace of Europe ;. his maſter, therefore, hoped the good underſtanding 
that ſubſiſted between. him and the king of Great Britain would not be interriipted ©. 
The ſame reafons were communicated. by Briord, the French ambaifador/at'the Hague, 
- to.the! ſtates-general,, who ordered their envoy. at Paris to deliver à memorial to the 
French king, expreffve of their furprize at his acceptance of the will, and of their hope 
that, as the time ſpecified for the emperor” $ acceſſion to the treaty was not yet expired, 
is moſt Chriſtian majeſty would again take the affair into his conſideration, and adhere 
td his engagements in every article. Lewis, in his anſwer to this memorial, which he 
"Matched to all the courts of Europe, declared, that the chief obje& of his confidera- | 
tion was the principal deſign of the contracting parties, viz. the maintenance of peace 
in Europe: and that, true to this principle, he 9 e from . Wotds, oor he 
+ ORE the + better + to the ſpirit of the 888 8 
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This anſwer was accompanied by a letter from Lewis to the ftates, by which be gave 
them to underſtand, that tlie peace of Europe was ſo firmly eſtabliſhed by the will of 
the king of Spain, in fayour of the duke of Anjou, that he did not doubt their approba- 
tion of the dukeꝰs acceſſionto the Spaniſh throne. The ſtates obſerved, that they could 


not declare themſelves upon an affair of ſuch conſequence, without conſulting their re- 
s ſpective proviuees, Lewis admitted the excuſe, and aſſured them of his readineſs to con- 


cur in hate ver they ſhould deſire for the ſecurity of the Spaniſh Netherlands. The 


Spaniſh-ambaſſador at the Hague alſo preſented. them with a letter from his new- ſove· 


reign, Philip che Fiſth, who likewiſe notified his acceſſion to all the powers of Europe, 


except the king of England. The emperor loudly exclaimed againit the will, as being 


more iniquitous than the treaty of partition; and threatened to do himſelf juſtice by 
force of arms. The Spaniards, apprehending that a league would be formed between his 


Imperial majeſty and the maritime powers, for ſetting aſide the ſucceffion of the duke of 
Anjou; and conſcious of their own inability to defend their dominions, reſigned them- 


ſelves entirely, to the protection of the French monarch. The towns in the Spauiſn 


37 


_ conLderation of a, monthly ſubſidy of * thouſand | crowns." 
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The king, of England, had he Kitowel the diktates of lis türlearieg / would certainly 
| _haye. gratified his reſentment againſt Lewis, by an immediate declaration of War; but, 
compelled. to copſple 1 the intereſt and the diſpoſition of the' people, he concealed his o. 


Netherlands and the ducliy of Milan admitted F rench garriſons: a French ſquadron an- 
chored in the port of Cadiz, and another was detached to the Spaniſh ſettleinents in the 


Weſt - Indies, Part of the Dutch army that was quartered in Luxembourg, Mons, and 


Namur, were, made priſoners, of war, becauſe they would not acknowledge the king of 


m ad nat yet been acknowledged by their maſters. This unexpected event 


thre the ſtates into the utmoſt conſternation, which was encreaſed by the reflection chat, 


being deſtitute of troops, they might be attacked by the Spaniſh garriſons,” before they 


could adopt the neceſſary means of defence. The danger was ſo imminent as to ſuper- 
induce a reſolution to acknowledge Philip the Fifth, without farther heſitation; 'they 


accordingly wrote a letter to Lewis for that purpoſe, on the e of Sener ee wit | 
7 amt iſſued for F their troops. ; 5 _— 
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The =o of. Savoy, too, acknowledged P Philip, BY PTE" in an Ata eie 


5 di of France and Spain, on condition, that his Catholic majeſty ſhiould eſpouſe his 
5 youngeſt daughter without a dowry: that he himſelf ſhould command the allied army 


in Italy, and furniſh eight thouſand infantry, with two thouſand five eee horſe, in 


e Js 3 in 
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'private ſentiments, and ſought to effect his purpoſe by indirect means. He empowered 


his envoy to the ſtates-general to treat with the minifters'of France and Spain; to whom 


he repreſented, that though his moſt Chriſtian majeſty had thought ſit to deviate» from 


the partition treaty, it was not fit that the king of England ſhould loſe the benefit of 


Hut convention; he, therefore, expected ſome ſecurity for Fm peace of Europe, and, 
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for . ingfies upon certain articles, importing, that the French king ſhould 
immediately withdraw his troops from, the . Spaniſh. Netherlands: that, for the ſecurity 
of England, the cities of Oſtend and Nieuport ſhould be delivered into the hands of his 
Britannic majeſty: that no kingdom, - provinces, cities, lands, or places belonging to the 
co of Spain, ſhould ever be eeded or transferred to the crown of France on any pre- 

tende whatever: that the ſubjects of his Britannic majeſty ſhould retain. all, the privi- 
: leges, rights, and immunities, with regard to their navigation and commerce in dhe do- 
: mifiions of Spain; which they enjoyed at the death of his late Catholic majeſty; and 
E | alſo all ſuch immunities, rights, and franchifes, as the ſubjects o of F rance, or any other 
- power, either pofſeſſed at that time, or might. enjoy in future ; that all treaties of peace 

and conventions between England and Spain ſhould be renewed ; and that a treaty, form- 

ed on theſe demands, ſhould be guaranteed by ſuch en as one or other of the parties 

ſhould 3 and prevail TIO) to accede . f Se e e 


| -"Similar | propoſals ; Were 55 the * with this een only, that they 
: demanded, as cautionary towns, all the ſtrongeſt places in the Netherlands. D Ayaux, 
the Freach miniſter, was ſo aſtoniſhed at "theſe exorbitant demands, that he could not 
forbear obſerying, that they could not have been higher if his maſter had.. loft four ſuc- 
celle battles.” He alffüred them, that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty; would withdraw his 
: go uge s fr from the Spaniſh Netherlands, as ſoon as the king of Spain ſhould. have forces of 
. : his own { ſoffcient to guard the country; but, with reſpect to the other articles, he could 
give n anſwer until 'he had received farther inſtructions from Verſailles. Lewis was 
highly enrage : at theſe propoſals, which he conſidered as certain indications, of WI. 
A 's hoſt ile intentions; he refuſed to give any other ſecurity. for the peace of Europe, 
2 confirmation of the treaty of Ryſwick ; and he is ſaid to have. inſtrufted his 
_ and emiſſaries in England to bribe the members oi the Engliſh Parliament to op- 
' pole All ſteps t that could tend to a te en of ee e on the continent . 
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21 P. 470% On the nineteenth of April, the marquis de Forci delivered. 10 "the 
S fad T at Paris, a letter from Philip the Fifth to his Britannic majeſty, no- 
; rifying_ his acceſſion to the throne of Spain, and exprefling : a defire of cultivating a mu- 

„ tual friendſbip, with the king and crown of England. William's: ayerſion from a com- 
pliance with. the requeſt contained in this letter, ſtrong as it was, waz overcame by the 

importuvity, of | Tis miniſters, and the repugnance evinced; by his ſubjects to engage in in a 

:Wars; 3nd he copſented t to ackiowledge* Philip, and to write a civil. anſwer to his letter. 
This gaze great Alarm to the emperor, who was bent upon a war with the two erowns, 

apd had, determined to 1 ſend prince Eugene pero an PEP into ring to take polleon o of 
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the duchy 0 Mitan, as" bef of the empire. The new-pope; Clement the Eleventh, 
was attached to the French intereſt, While the Venetians feeretly favoured the emperot. 
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Lewis con ſented to a rene wal of the negocĩat ion at the Hague; merely to gain time; 
while he erected fortifications, and drew lies on the frontiers of Holland; divided the 

Ds GS. = - $3. 12140 f v7 ; in 4 118 F + SIE 344 5 * * * 3 4 2 0 pd a 
princes, of the empire by his intrigues, and endeavoured to gain over the ſtates of Italy. 
The Putch, meanwhile, exerted themfelves, to provide for their own ſecurity; and by 

da bas OL 940 Fe 3 5 
theix application for faccours ts England, rouſed the parliament of that country from 
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their lethargy, and induced them to addreſs their ſovereign, entreating him to.take the 
proper ſteps, by the formation of continental "alliances, and other neceſſary precau - 
tions, for preventing the dangerous aggrandizement of the houſe of Bourbon, hich 
now threatened to monopolize tlie extenſive power which had formerly been enjoyed by 

DS rr Ts 1. 21 2 „ 1 


the houſe of Auſtria 


| 5 {HFS 4 2:07 bio” 
"Mcdhwhile prince" Eugene had entered Italy, with the Imperial army, by the way of 
Vicenza, and pafſed*thie Adige near Carpi, where he defeated a body of fire thouland 
French. In order to impede his progreſs, mareſchal Villeroi, the favourite of Lewis, 
was edit to fuperſede Catinat in the command of the troops; and that general, immedi- 
ately advariced towards Chiari, where prince Eugene was entrenched, and attacked his 
amp ; Butt reception he experienced was ſuch as compelled bim to retire, with the los 
of le tha meg T6wards the end of the campaign, the prince reduced all the 
rerri toties belonging to the duke of Mantua, except the capital, Which was defended by 
a nume fou gatriſon of French; and Goits, the blockade of which. he formed. He 75 
duced all the places on the Optio, and continued in the eld during the whole winter, 
exhibiting that fuperiority of genius, {kill; courage, and perſeverance, which afterwards 
rendered ith 6 formidable ad adverſary to France. 
| BEES nous. 
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To ſecond theſe efforts, conferences. were opened at the H ; - on-the fevenitfi S 
September; u treaty of alliance was concluded between the emperor, the king of Eng- 
land, and the ſtates· general, the object of which was to obtain ſatisfaction for Leopold 
in the affair of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, and ſufßeient ſecurity for the domi andl com 
mefce of the alles "threatened by the overweening power of the Houle f Bohrbeon. 
Thie Cotirracting parties engaged to uſe their endeavours for recoveting' dhe 'Spanifis 
Netkerkigde; as à barrier between Holland and Frauoe; and, for the empe for, tlie dueliy 
of Alan, Naples, and Sicily, with the lands and; iſlands upon tfie coaft' of Tuſcany, 
belonging to the crown of 'Spaim, They agreed, that the king of England mould retain. 
polleorr ö whatever lands" and cities he could conquer from the Spaniards. in he In— 
dies: that the confederates ſhould: faithfully communicate their defighs tot cant dther: 
that neither of them ſhould negociate a peace or truce, but in conjunction with the reſt: 
that they ſhould concur in preventing the union of France and Spaim under one govern- | 
ment; and in hindering the former from obtaining poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh ſertlements. 
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in America: : that, in concluding a peace, the confederates ſhould provide for the main- 
tenance of the commerce carried on by the maritime powers, to ki dgminions taken 
from, the Spaniards, and ſecure the ſtates by a barrier: that they ould, at the ſame 
time, regulate the exerciſe of religion in their new conqueſts: that” they ſhould aſſiſt 
each other with all their forces, in caſe of invaſion by the French, or any other potentate, 
on account of this treaty: that a defenſive alliance ſhould ſubſiſt between them even 
after the peace: and that all kings, princes, and potentates, ſhould be at liberty to en- 


gage in this alliance. It was determined to employ two months in endeavours to ob- 


tain, by amicable means, the ſatisfaction and ſecurity, they demanded ; ;and 1 it \ was manly 
agreed that the treaty ſhould be ratified within fix months. | 


Nine days after the 3 of this treaty, James of Engisü terminated his un- 


| Happy and inglorious life at Saint Germain; and Lewis, impelled, probably, by reſent- 


ment for the oppoſition he experienced from William, and influenced by the intreaties of 
madame de Maintenon, who was herſelf ſtimulated by miſtaken generoſity, formally pro- 
{claimed the ſon of the deceaſed prince, as James the Third. The pitiful ſophiſtry of 
Voltaire has been exerted to ſhew that this meaſure was no violation of the treaty of 
Ryſwick, and to prove that an act, evidently reſulting from indignation and weakneſs, 
ptoceeded from greatneſs of ſentiment, and magnanimity of ſoul; but the attempt is ſo 
abfurd as ſcarcely to merit ſerious confutation. By the treaty of Ryſwick, Lewis for- 


; -mally acknowledged William the Third, and if a ſubſequent acknowledgment of ano- 


ther prince, during his life, be not a flagrant violation of the treaty, it is not eaſily t to 
de cbnceived what muſt be deemed a violation. This recognition of the title of James 
was almoſt tantamount to a declaration of war; and it was conſidered in that light by 
William and his ſubjects. The former recalled his ambaſſador from Paris, while the lat- 
ter evinced the higheſt indignation at the preſumption of Lewis; and, by t this means, a 


£7 IT; 


gree of unanimity was promoted in England, where, it is probable, the ſpirit of party 
ud otherwiſe have retarded the 5 for \ __ Irms occaſioned | ſome « diviion fa- 
-votirable to the French. „„ ; | + + 45 ran 
SiS 2Hr33971-43-4. 375 EE 5 . „ͤ ᷑ !.. 
Wit publiſhed: a 4 de, in joſſißestlon of his a in Fenn File, 
ch Me repieſented as a mere act of politeneſs, that could be attended with no evil con- 


eg üence to the king of England; but this allegation was contemptible as it was falſe : 


"had he'boldly ayowed his motive, and utged the alliance formed by William with Hol- 
Land and the empire in. juſtification of his proceeding, though his'reafons might not have 
*beetrr deemed fatisfaftory by the Engliſh people, he neither would have incurred nor de- 


ſer ved. in this inftance, that ſeverity of 'cenfure which was now juſtiy exerciſed | againſt 


him, A ſubſidiary” treaty was nom concluded between England and Pruſſia; andthe 
Bumper of: troops to be furniſhed 42, great 15 e 527 _ of the e [powers was 
e 
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A. D. 170.] But while the 1 of England was employed in the formation of 
plans for the abaſement of his rival, a fall from his horſe. produced a fatal effecl q on his 
conſtitutiq; n, already weakened by diſeaſe, and he expired in the fifty-ſecond year of his 


age. His geath, however, effecded no change 10 the political ſyſtem of, Europe; Anne, | 


daughter to James the Second, and conſort to the prince of Denmark, peaceabl y f ucceed- 
ed to the throne, and, immediately after. her acceſſion, diſpatched the earl of Marlbo- 
rough to the Hague, to aſſure her alles, * the would . and [REFS all the eu- 
eee of. 5 greveeatlor. e pt ne ne i, „ 
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1 Me Fat had 3 bielk — 4 the ne Abs the death of William e at 
jeaſt make ſome alterations in the politics of Holland; and his envoy, D' Avaux, receiy- 
ed orders to renew the negociation with the ſtates, with a view to detach them from the 
alliance. 5 This minifler, accordingly, preſented a memqrial, containing ſeveral reflections 
on king William, and on the paſt conduct of the Dutch; and inſinuating, that, now 
that they had recovered their liberty, the court of France hoped they would conſult their 
true intereſt. The count de Goes, the Imperial envoy, animadverted, with juſt ſeverity, 
on theſe expreſſions i in another memorial, which was alſo publiſhed; and the ſtates chem 
ſelves, anſwered the remonſtrance of the French, expreſſing their reſentment at the 

inſole ce of ſuch inſinuations, and their veneration for the memory of the late ſtadthold- 
| er. A Engliſh ambaſſador ſucceeded in all his negociations ; he animated the Dutch 
to a full exertion of their vigour; be concerted. the operations of the campaign; and 
he agreed with the, ſtates- general. and the Imperial miniſter, that war ſhould be declared 


againſt France, on the fame day, at Vienna, London, and * a | Fhis . 
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combination of. foes he had to encounter was moſt formidable, while he was no longer in 
poſſeſſion of thoſe advantages, which had formerly given effect to his efforts, and ſucceſs - 


to his arms. | His principal allies, the Spaniards, were in no fituation to afford him ef- 
fectual affiſtance; their monarchy. was: enfeebled, and a ſpirit of revolt evinced itfelf in 
many of the provinces: in France, the goyern ment was no longer invigorated by the com- 


manding talents « of a Colbert, and a Louvois; Chamillard, a man of more honeur than 


abilities, preſided at the helm, while Lewis had loſt that ſpirit of application Which 
bad enabled him} to ſee and to correct ahnſes, and to avoid danger, in the partial delega- 
tion of bis authority | for the various purpoſes of adminiſtration. ; The abſence of the mo- 
narch from the camp had alſo proved, in a certain degree, deſtructive of that diſcipline 


-whicl had hitherto been obferycdiin the French armies; the command of à regiment was 


no longer obtained by merit, but purchaſed by money hence. inexperienced. youths were 
preſęegeil to thoſe gallant veterans whoſe wounds bare teſtimony. to their merit; honours | 
were beſtowed with equal injuſtice; and a train of abuſes enſued which eee 
nem nen the an Nima the ee e i 
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On the other hand, the allies diſplayed TRE wiſdom, ſpirit, and unanimity in their 
exertions. The emperor agreed to maintain ninety thouſand men in the field, to act a. 
gainſt France; the ſtates general engaged to furniſh one hundred and two thouſand ; and 
England, independent of her naval forces, promifed to ſupply forty thouſand. Theſe 
troops, too, were commanded by generals, of the moſt diſtinguiſhed talents, Eugene, and 
Marlborough. The former was by birth a Frenchman, ſon to the count of Soiſſons, 
governor of Champagne, by Olimpia Mancini, niece to cardinal Mazarin; his firſt appel- 
lation was the chevalier de Carignan, but, on his aſſumption of the eccleſiaſtical habit, 
he was diſtinguiſhed by the title of the abbe de Savoy: quitting the church for the 
camp, he ſought preferment in the army of France, but being refuſed a regiment, 
he retired in diſguſt, and entering the Imperial ſervice diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the war 
with the Turks. Lewis made the diſguſt of this prince, and his renunciation of the 
country that gave him birth, a ſubject of ridicule ; but experience ſoon convinced him of 
his error, and taught him to dread the talents he had too long deſpiſed. — John Chur- 
chill, firſt earl, and then duke of Marlborough, was the ſon of an Engliſh knight, and 
made his firſt appearance in life as page to James the Second, when duke of York. Ha- 
ving obtained an enfigncy in the guards, he went over to the Netherlands with the de- 
- tachment of Engliſh ſent by Charles the Sccond to the aſſiſtance of his ally, Lewis the 
: Fi ourteenth, then engaged in a war with the Dutch. His courage and conduct, in vari- 
ous inſtances, enſured him honourable notice, from the king of France, and more parti- 
. catarly, from mareſchal Turenne, who diſtinguiſhed him by the appellation of The hand- 
- fome Engli/hman. Soon after his return from this ſervice, in which he had acquired great 
experience, he obtained a regiment, together with the title of lord Churchill. On the 
acceſſion of James the Second he received the dignity of a baron; and he remained firmly 
attached to that unhappy prince, until he abdicated the-throne, when Churchill aban- 
doned bim; and this deſertion was, at the acceſſion of a "rewarded wien the title 
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The duke of Zell, and his IEG the 44 1 b Hanover, Farprifed 1 of 
Wolfenbuttle and Saxe-Gotha, whom they compelled to renounce their attachment to 
France, and concur in the common councils of the empire. Thus the north of Germa- 
ny was reinſtated in the intereſts of the conſederates, and the princes would have been in 
- condition to afford them effectual aſſiſtanee, had not the war that was waged in their 
neighbourhood between 8 n. N Poles eee ee wa _ 
f wes rofl 1 85 | 1 By Fr f 

 H6ftlities as "Ry the na Keiſerbwaert, ib abe oath of il 
| by the Imperial general, the prince of Nafſuu—Saarbrack. The French [garriſon made 
| a deſperate defence ; defeating the enemy in various ſallies, and maintaining their ground 
till the place was reduced to a heap of aſhes. In a general attack upon the counterſcarp, 
the allies loſt two thouſand men; but their numbers at length prevailing, the garriſon 


were 1 to * on honourable terms, in the middle of June, when the for- 
| pram | 
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"Utiications 1 were razed. Daring the lege count Tallard had taken his voſt on the . 
7 banks of the Rhine, whence he ſupplied the town with troops and ammunition, and annoy- 
ed the beſiegers with his artillery ; ; but, finding it impoſſible to ſave the place, he Joined | 
the gratid army in the Netherlands, under the command of the duke of Bargpady, me | 
was attended by maeſchal Boufers. . 3 1 
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. The duke of Biigundy. was oppoſed by Marlborough, the in of whofe move- 
ments confounded the judgment and defeated the ſchemes of the French general, Af- 

ter a vainattempt to ſurpriſe the earl of Athlone in the vicinity of Ni imeg uen, Boufflers 

was compelled to retire before the forces of the allies, and to evacuate Spaniſh Guelder- 

land. Having taken ſhelter under the walls of Liege, he was ſurpriſed by the approach 

of Marlborough, who, after reducing Venlo and Ruremonde, haſtened to inveſt that ci- 
= - the citadel of which was taken by aſſault. Boufflers, ee retfeated into Bra- 

W > where he remained inactive during the reſt of. the campaign. E TOR pq | | E 
In Italy prince Eugene! had formed a well-concerted plan r tall e 10 ort eur 
of Cremona by ſurpriſe ; he procured admiſſion into the town, by means of an aqueduct, 

: and, followed by four thouſand troops, had ſecured mareſchal Villeroi and killed the Spa- 
niſh governor; but a ſtrong detachment which he had appointed to ſecond his operations 
having miſſed their way, he was, after an obſtinate conflict, compelled to retire, though 
in good order, and accompanied by a number of priſoners. The duke of Vendeme who 5 

fucceeded Villeroi in the command of the army; obtained ſome advantage over thb ene- 
mp at Santa Vittoria; and, on the fifteenth of Auguſt, he encountered them; in 2 che 
Ae at Luzara, in which the loſs was great on both ſides, though neither cod claim 
the victory. The duke, however, proved he had the advantage, by purſuing his Spera- 
: tions, and reducing the towns of Ong! and my perm | 
on che tanks of he Rhine the F nah arms were. Ri more ſucceſsful. The elector of 
Ni ſurpriſed the eity of Ulm in Suabia, by a ſtratagem, and then declared for France. 
The diet of the empire, aſſembled at Ratiſbon, was ſo incenſed at his conduct, that they 
preſented a memorial to the emperor, requeſting he would proceed againſt the elector ac- 
F cording to the conſtitution of the empire; and they reſolved to declare war agaiuſt Lewis aud 
che duke of Anjou, for having invaded ſeveral fiefs of the empire in Italy the ärchbi- 
"Thofprick' of Cologne, and the dioceſe of Liege; and they forbade the mimffters of Ba- 
varia and Cologne to appear in the general diet. The French, meanwhile, took poſſeſ- 
ſion of Neuburgh, in the circle of Suabia; and the Imperial forces, under Lewis prince 
- of Baden, being conſiderably weakened by ſending off detachments to other quarters, that 
PP general Was obliged to remain inactive in his camp near Fridlinguen, © The marquis of 
_ Villare' having received"a reinforcement of ten thouſand men under the count of Guiſ- 
card, the pritice, fearful of being ſurrounded,” deemed it'prudentts decarmp'y bur Villars 
9 Immediately paſſed the Rhine in purſuit of him, and having overtaken him in the moun- 
3 tains oe Erlingen, a ſharp action rr in which the imperialiſts were defeated with the | 
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Foſs of two thouſand men: twelve hundred e on the ſide of the Ronen! %, Frid- 
aten. ſurrendered the next day. 5 


3 


. 


This defeat detrated 1 8 the reputation * the prince of Baden, who, 
anxious to revenge the affront he had ſuſtained, and having been reinforced by ſome troops, 
under general Thungen, reſolved to give battle to the French ; but Villars declined an 
engagement, and repaſſed the Rhine. Towards the latter end of October, count Tal- 
lard, and the marquis de Lomarie, with a body of eighteen thouſand men, reduced T riers 
and Frierbach, while the prince of Heſſe - Caſſel, with a detachment of the allied army 
* Liege, retook from the French the towns of Zack, Ms: e, and Audernach. | 

- Dating theſe ee a French fleet, conſiſting af ten ſhips of s war, under Du 
Caſſe, fell in with an Engliſh fleet of inferior force, under adinirai Benbow, near Saint 
Martha. A deſperate action enſued, in which the Engliſh were defeated, through the 
cowardice of ſome of their officers, who were afterwards tried by a court-martial, and 
ſentenced to be ſhot . The Engliſh admiral diſplayed the utmoſt SOOT: aq and died 
Reer aſter. of the 1 8 be received in the en . b 


2 1 D. 170g. . 3 was « deſtined to behold PX 6 LI of his enemies „ 
The duke of Savoy, though father-in-law to the duke of Burgundy and the king of 
Spain, deſerted the intereſt of France, and eſpouſed the cauſe of the emperor, from whom 

he obtained, as the price of his deſertion, the promife of Montferrat, Mantua, Valencia, 

and the countries between the Po and the Tanaro. Peter the Second, king of Portu- 
gal, alſo acceded to the confederacy en France, Ny ee eee the * 
Hann e, 1 Spain. . | 


Bot the elector of Bavaria hoc faithful to bis "flies, ant td with vigour 
ant ſucceſs the enemies of France. In the depth of winter he took the fie ld in Ger- 
many. and ravaged all the country bordering on his electorate. Then directing his at- 
(tacks againſt the territories of the elector palatine, he reduced tbe town of Nevburgh, 
though defended by a.garrifon of a thouſand men. The troops of the empire, mean- 
_while,-afſembled, and made a vain attempt on the cities of Sanſembourg and Traerbacly; 
nt the Pruſſians, under general Lott um, were more ſucceſsful ; they entered the elec- 
- torate of apr hehe and Ems the He of amr _— the town of -1 
E 


; . F „ Co. . 
e Do 8 at Carthazena, after the ation, he wrote a letter to How to. this endet: « Sir, F 
„ entertained great apprehenſion on Sunday laſt of being obliged to ſup in your cabin; but it pleaſed God to order 
it otherw/iſe. I am thankful for it. As for EO RNAI pong who deſerted you, hang: them vp; 155 by 
<<: n e e Caſle.” _ 
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The French compelled the Imperialiſts to evacuate Offembourg,- Gegenbach, Zell, 
Wilſted, and Raſtadt, after which they made themſelves maſters of Fort Kehl. Their 
object was to effect a junction with the Bavarians, which the Imperial generals, count 
Schlick and Stirum, exerted their utmoſt efforts to prevent. But the maſterly maneeu- 


vres of the elector of Bavaria, by ſuperindueing a diviſion of the enemy's troops, fruſ- | 


trated their deſigns, and facilitated their defeat. Count Schlick, deceived by à feint. of 
the elector, made a movement indicatory of an intention to inveſt Paſſau, left his camp 
near Schardinberg with only a part of his forces; when the elector, profiting by his ab- 
ſence, inſtantly changed the direction of his men, and fell upon the reſt, hof unpre - 


pared for reſiſtance, and greatly inferior in numbers, fell an caſy prey to the Bavarians. 


A thouſand men were put to the ſword, and a great number of priſoners were taken, to- 
gether with all the artillery and baggage. , The elector alſo obtained an advantage over 
count Stirum, at the village of Emhorff, and thereby defeated his intention of laying 
ſiege to Amberg, the capital of the upper palatinate of Bavaria. Aſter theſe ſucceſles, 
he compelled the diet of Ratiſbon to give him poſſeſſion of the bridge in that city over 


the Danube, by which his dominions were ſecured from invaſion, and then e EE 
MIO with the French, under mareſchal e at the en of eee Pg eb: LE 


? 


3 the pie aa Rhine, We in 3 e 5 arms at 3 were leſs W 
ful. Marlborough, whoſe ſervices had been rewarded with the thanks of the Engliſh 
parliament, and the dignity of a duke, took the command of the allied forces, and, in 
the month of April, laid ſiege to Bonne, againſt which place three different attacks were 
carried on; one by the hereditary prince of Heſſe - Caſſel; another by the celebrated 
Coehorn; and a third by general Fagel. The garriſon defended themſelves with vigour 


until the fourteenth of May, when the fort having been taken by affault, and the 


breaches made practicable, the marquis D' Alegre, the governor, ordered a parley tobe 
beat; hoſtages were immediately exchanged; on the ſixteenth the capitulation wag 


Ggned ; and in three days the ene evacuated the town, and were IIS to e | 


ere 


0 5 3 1 5 of 3 Ae Boufllers. nd Milet 655 1 3 of adds 
had been recently ranſomed by the court ). advanced with -an army 'of forty thoufand 
men towards Tongeren, with a, vie y to attack the confederates; but they found them fo 
adyantageouſly poſted, that they deemed it prudent to retreat without riſking” an' ations | 
On the approach of the grand army of the allies, under Marlborough, they retired with 


precipitation to Bockwern, and from thence to Hannye. At the point of Callo, and in 


the country of Waes, near Stoken, their lines were forced-by Coehorn, and baron Spaar: 


but they reſolved to revenge the affront by cutting off che retreat of baron Opdam, 
whom Marlborough had detached, with twelve thouſand men, to take poſt in the vi- 
cinity of Antwerp, with a view to favour his deſigns on that eity. Mareſchal BouMers, 
with twenty thouſand. men, ſurprized the Dutch general at Eekeren, and threw his 


— 


— 
— 
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troops s diſorder, that opa believing the day to be loſt, quitted the field, and 
fed to Breda. But the troops of the allies, being rallied by Schangenburg, renewed the 
fight, and maintained their ground with the moſt obſtinate valour, until night, when the 
French retired, leaving the communication open with fort Lillo, to which place the con- 
federates retired, having loſt f ſteen hundred men in the action. The lofs of the French 
was more conſiderable. Both ſides claimed the victory, but the allies prove the validity 
of their claim by reaping the fruits of it. As Marlborough advanced Villeroi retired, 
and the confederates ſueceſſively reduced Hui, Limburg, and Gueldres, by which they 
effectually ſecured the N of ge and _ cleQorats of N from the incur- 
ae or the F roach. 7 


. abi; TIP OY his efforts in 3 The duke of Vendôme re- 
ca orders to march from the Milaneſe to Tyrol, and there join the elector of Bava- 
ria, who had already made himſelf maſter of Inſpruek; but an inſurrection of the pea- 
fants expelled the elector from the country, and thereby prevented the junction. Hay- 
ing rejoined ViHars, he reſolved to attack count Stirum, whom prince Lewis of Baden 
hal detached from his army. With this view the French and Bavarians paſſed the 
Danube at Donawert, and diſcharged fix guns, as a fignal for the marquis D' Uſſon, 
whom they had left in the camp at Lavingen, to fall on the rear of the Imperialiſts, 
while they charged them in front. Stirum no ſooner heard the ſignal, than he gueſſed 
the intention of the French, and inftantly reſolved to attack D'Uſfon before the elector 
and the mareſchal could advance. He, accordingly, charged him, at the head of ſome 
ſelect ſquadrons, with ſuch impetuofity, that the French cavalry was totally defeated ; 
and all his infantry would have been taken or deſtroyed, but for the timely arrival of 
| Villars and the cleQor, whoſe exertions turned the fate of the action, which continued 
ſrom ſix in the morning to four in the afternoon, when the Imperial general, being over- 
powered by numbers, effected his retreat to either with the loſs of e * 
2 and all his baggage and 3 | | 

{Je the mean time, the duke of 1 aſſiſled by Tallard, formed the 8 of Old 
-Brifac, with a prodigious train of artillery. The fortifications of the place were re- 
markably ftrong, though the garriſon was ſmall, and ill- provided with necefſaries. In 
fourteen days the governor ſurrendered the place, and was ſentenced to die for not having 
made à better deſenee: the duke of Burgundy returned in triumph to Verſailles, and 
Tallard was ordered to inveſt Landau. The prince of Heſſe Caſel, being detached from 
de Netherlands to the relief of the place, joined the count of Naſſau- Weilburg, ge- 
neral of the Palatine forees, near Spires, where they reſolved to attack the French in 
their lines. They were anticipated, however, by Tallard, who, having received a rein- 
forcement of ten thouſand men, under the command of Pracontal, ſuddenly quitted his 
lines, attacked the enemy, and obtained a complete vidtory, notwithſtanding the cou- 


ng 2 — of the ä who had three- horſes killed under him. 
| | Ln OE 
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The Imperialiſts loſt ſeveral thouſand men; the damage ſuſtained by the French was, if 
Tallard may be credited, inconſiderable indeed, for, in a letter to Lewis, he fays—* Your 
% army, Sire, has taken more flandards and colours from the enemy than it has loft private 
% ſoldiers . Pracontal was killed in the action. The fiege of Landau was reſumed, 
and the place, after a vigorous defence, during which the French loſt upwards of two 
thouſand men, beſides a great number of officers*, furrendered by capitulation. The 
campaign in Germany was finiſhed witlr the e of Augfburgh'by the elector of 
Bavaria, who took it in the month of Devembery and confented to the introduction of a 


F nan e 


— 


A. D. id The net of the use in Gs had 1 the 4 emperor - 
to a moſt deplorable. ſituation, which was rendered ſtill more diſtreſing by the revolt 
of his Hungarian ſubjects, inſtigated by the money and intrigues of Lewis and the 
Turks. The eleQor of Bavaria poſſeſſed all the places on the Danube, as far as Naſ- 
fau, and even threatened the capital of the empire, which, had the een and Ba- 
varians acted in concert, muſt have been infallibly loſt. But the emperor's application 
ſor aſſiſtanee to the queen of England had produced a plan of operations which promiſ- 
ed to relieve him from his difficulties. - It was agreed, by the allies, that general Auver- 
querque ſhould remain, with a ſmall body of troops, in the Netherlands, there to act on 
the defenſive, while the main army Mould enter ca and n the F nn 
nn from the empire. | 


Villars had been ct at the enen of 05 eee eee an in- 
glorious war, in the Cevennes, a mountainous country in the province of Languedoc, 
againſt the unhappy Hugonots, whom the perſecution of Lewis had forced into revolt; 
and the troops of France were, in Germany, entruſted to mareſchal Tallard. Marlbo- 
rough began his march into Germany on the eighth of May, when the French imagined 
it was his intention to begin the campaign with the ſiege of Traerbach, and penetrate: in- 
to France along the Mofelle. In this perſuaſion they ſent a detachment to that river, 
and endeavoured to deceive the duke by: feigning an intention of inveſting Fai; but 
Marlborough continued his route by Bedburg, Kerpenord, and Kalſecken, and viſited the 
fortifications of Bonne, where he received advice that the recruits and reinforcements 


2 for the French army in Bavaria had joined the elector at Villingen. He f̃edoubled his 


| diligence, paſſed; the Neckar on the third of June, and, aſter halting a ſhort time at 
en proceeded to Mildenheim, where he had an interview with- Ae al 


Having been joined by the Inipertaliſtty . prince e Baden, at Waſtertel- 
len, the duke of Marlborough purſued his march by Elchingen, Gingen, and Landthauſ- 5 


0 % 2 
e Likcle de Louis XIV. tome ii. p. 68. 3 Contin.de Mezerai, tome ii. p. 481» 
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"ſen. * On the ſecond of July he advanced towards the Bavarian lines; near Donawert, 
and, about five o'clock inthe afternoon, the attack was begun by the Engliſh and Dutch 
infantry, ſupported by the horſe and dragoons. The enemy were at firſt repulſed, with 
conſiderable loſs; but prince Lewis of Baden arriving with the Imperialiſts, made a 
powerful diverſion in another part of the line, and gave them time to rally. The Ba- 
varians ſtill defended themſelves with great gallantry; but their intrenchments were, ne- 
vertheleſs, forced, and the enemy's horſe entering with the infantry, completed the diſor- 
der, and compelled them to fly, with the utmoſt precipitation, towards Donawert and the 
Danube, leaving ſix thouſand men dead on the field. The confederates took ſixteen 
pieces of cannon, and thirteen pair of colours, with all the tents and baggage. The 

victory, however, was dearly purchaſed; ſome thouſands of the allies were ſlain in the 
attack, including many gallant officers, among een were e add eee 

a h ah one was be r 355 ace bay 1135 5 ir 


Next 47 the Ratet WW 8 ee of which the eee took 
immediate poſſeſſion, while the elector paſſed the Danube, and purſued his march to 
Augſburg. Thither he was followed by the allies, who, though they found him too ſe- 
_ -curely poſted, under the cannon of that city, to venture on an attack, encamped, with 
Friedburg in their center, in ſuch a ſituation as to cut off all communication between 
the elector and his dominions. Having in vain attempted to detach him from his al- 
liance with France, the allies ſent out bodies of troops, who ravaged the country as far 

as Munich, and deſtroyed, with every circumſtance 17 eee RO REL: 3 ae 275 three 
eee , de, e e ee e en en, | 
2 E & 2% a 
W e eee nad een the ode Dus let i 50 * to 

Biberach, was there joined by the French, under mareſchal Tallard, on the fifth of Au- 
guſt. Tallard, after various movements, and a vain attempt to prevent the junction of 
- prince Eugene with the duke of Marlborough, took an advantageous poſt on an hill near 
Hochſtet, his right being covered by the Danube and the village of Blenheim, his left hy 
:the village of Lutzengen, and his front by a rivulet, the banks of 'which were ſteep, and 
the bottom marſhy./- Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, the allies; aware that their 
- forage and proviſions would ſoon be conſumed, reſolved to attack the French, whoſe 
army, when reinforced by the Bavarians, conſiſted of eighty · two battalions, and one 
hundred and ſi xty ſquadrons, amounting in the whole to nearly _— thouſand men, 
4 willy: that of-the-confedorates did not exceed: ee „%% STIFF Ee 


"4 


Tatana placed bimſelt at lesen wings chile the 3 of the lefe was given 
to the elector of Bavaria, aſſiſted by Marſin, a good officer, but not endowed with that 
combination of talents which is eſſentially requiſite in the formation of an able general. 
Tallard, too, though a man of great courage and experience, had the misfortune to be 


© I that he could ſcarcely diſtinguiſh objects at the diſtance of twenty paces, 
x . a defect 


* 
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a defect of the moſt: dangerous tendency in the day of battle-*. The right of the con- 
federates was commanded by e n and their left by the duke of Mee 


Tallard poſted Cn art battalions and 9 Cans in the 1 of 
Blenheim, on the ſuppoſition that the chief effort of the allies would be directed to that 
quarter; nor was he deceived in his conjectures, forabout noon(on the thirteenth of Auguſt) 
a body of Engliſh and Heffians, under general Wilkes, having paſſed the rivulet, attacked 
the village with great vigour, but were ſo warmly received by the French, that, aſter three 
vain attempts, they were compelled. to retire. The center and part of the right wing of 
the allies were, in the mean time, ſuffered to paſs the rivulet, without moleſtation, but as 
ſoon as they were formed, the French cavalry charged them with ſuch impetuoſity, while 
the troops poſted at Blenheim galled them ſo. ſeverely in flank, that they were ſoon 
thrown into diſorder, and many of them repaſſed the rivulet; but, at this critical con- 
juncture, a large body of dragoons arriving to ſupport. them, the French n were 
| broken i in their turn, and driven back to the WOW of Blenheim. 
| "By this, time the lefe wing Fe the allies was completeiy „ and, eee me 
hill, in a firm compact body, charged the French horſe, which were unable to ſuſtain the 
attack, though, as they retreated, they frequently rallied, and checked the purſuit of 
the enemy. Tallard now difpatched ten battalions to the ſupport of the cavalry, but 
theſe were ſucceſsfully oppoſed by a detachment of infantry ſent by Marlborough to 
ſuſtain his horſe. The French infantry, however, kept up ſuch a prodigious and well- 
directed fite, that the line of the allies recoiled about ſixty paces; but recovering them- 
ſelves they renewed the charge with additional vigour, and entirely routed the F rough 
cavalry, and cut the battalions that had been ſent to ſupport them to pieces. 


Tallard now reſolved to draw off the troops he had poſted in the village 5 Blenheim, 
| ters abſence had ſo weakened his main body, as to render it unable to reſiſt the efforts 
of the allies; but while he was engaged in rallying the cavalry which he meant to 

unite to this body, he miſtook one of the enemy's ſquadrons for his own, and riding up 

to it, was furrounded and taken priſoner.  'Fhe horle, meanwhile, being preſſed by the 
allies, endeavoured to gain the bridge which the French had thrown over the Danube, be- 

. tween Hochſtet and Blenheim ; but they were ſo cloſely purſued, that _ as eſcaped the 

ſword threw themſelves into the river and were drowned. 


| While the right wing was thus defeated, Marin” $ Lani: were . at the * 
lage of Oberk lau, by ten battalions of the enemy. under the prince of Holſtein- Beck, 
who paſſed the-rivulet with great reſolution ; but before he could form his men on the 


LE 


2 Siécle de Louis XIV, tom. ii. p. 174» 
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oppoſite ſide, was overpowered by numbers, mortally wounded, and taken priſoner. His 
battalions, being ſupported by ſome Daniſh and Hanoverian cavalry, renewed the charge, 
and were again repulſed : at length, the duke of Marlborough, in perſon, led up ſome freſh 
ſquadrons from his body of reſerve, and compelled the French to retire. During this 
time the left wing had ſuſtained a furious attack from prince Eugene, but the elector of 

' Bavaria thrice repulſed his cavalry with great ſpirit and ſucceſs. The conteſt, in this 
quarter, was long and obſtinate, but, at length, the allies proved victorious, and Marſin 
and the elector being driven from Oberklau and Lutzingen, were purſued as far as the 
villages of Morſeliagen 00 Teiſſenhoven, whence they retreated to Dillingen and 
Lawingen. 


The een being now maſters of the geld, directed hate RET to that body 
of troops which was poſted in the village of Blenheim. It conſiſted of eleven thouſand 
effective men, all veterans; in ſhort, the beſt troops in the ſervice of France. The mar- 


| _ quis of Clerambaut (ſon to the mareſchal of that name) who commanded them, went 


for orders to mareſchal Tallard ; but being informed that general was taken priſoner, 
and ſeeing the troops op Fo on all omen he 2 den une 0 was drowned i in 
the Danube. ä ES d 


bie, the next in command, called on his brother officers to follow him, and ſally. 
ing forth from the village, they made a deſperate, but ineffectual, attack upon the ene- 
my. Shortly after one of the officers, named Des-Nonvilles, returned to Blenheim, ac- 
companied by lord Orkney, at fight of whom the French immediately exclaimed, . Have 
you taken an Engliſh prifoner ?”” © No''—replied Des-Nonvilles—< I am myſelf a 
«© priſoner, and am come to exhort you to lay down your arms, as the only means of 
% ſaving your lives.“ The prudence of this exhortation was, indeed, manifeſt: the 
victorious allies had cleared the field, and had already ſurrounded the village in ſuch a 
manner as to preclude the poſſibility of eſcape. The troops, accordingly, accepted the 
"proffered capitulation, about eight in the evening, when they laid down their arms, de- 
*livered up their colours and ſtandards, and furrendered omit priſoners of war, on 
| e Fa that the officers ſhould not be rifled. 


The Nerz gained by: the allies was everplare: ten Wenn . and Bavarians 
were leſt dead on the field; the greater part of thirty ſquadrons of horſe periſhed in the 
Danube; thirteen thouſand men, and twelve hundred officers of diſtinction were made 
priſoners; one hundred pieces of cannon were taken, with twenty-four mortars; one 
hundred and twenty-nine colours; one hundred and ſeventy- one ſtandards; ſeventeen 
pair of kettle-drums ; three thouſand ſix hundred tents; four-and-thirty coaches, filled 


3 Siccle de Louis XIV, torn, ii, p. 178. 


with 
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With the ladies of the French officers ; three hundred laden mules ; two bridges of boats; 


fifteen pontoons; and fifteen barrels and eight caſks of ſilver. The allies loſt four 
thouſand five hundred men killed, and about a thouſand wounded and miſting. Of ſixty 
thouſand men, which compoſed the French army, only twenty thouſand could be col- 


lected after the battle: the loſs of a tract of country, an hundred leagues in extent, was 


the conſequence of this victory; the territories of the elector of Bavaria paſſed under 
the yoke of the emperor, and experienced all the rigours of war, aggravated by perſonal 
reſentment. The court of Verſailles, long accuſtomed to proſperity, was thrown into 
the greateſt conſternation at the news of this defeat, which arrived i in the midſt of the re- 
joicings for the birth of a great grandſon to Lewis the Fourteenth, to whom no one 
dared to impart the fatal intelligence. At length madame de Maintenon undertook the 
unpleaſant taſk, and informed the monarch that he was no longer invincible. . 


By the diſperſion of the French army, .the country from the Danube to the Rhine. 
was now laid open to the allies, who paſſed the latter, and entered Alſace. Prince Lewis 
of Baden laid fiege to Landau, which he took, after an obſtinate and gallant _— 
and Traerbach was ſoon after reduced by the Fein of Heſſe- Caſſel. 


In Italy, the F conch experienced but little oppolitions and the duke of. Vendame was 
enabled to reduce the towns of Vercelli and Ivrea. The fleet of France, commanded by 
the count of Thoulouſe, encountered, off Malaga, on the thirteenth of July, the En- . 
gliſh fleet, returning from a ſucceſsful attempt on the important fortreſs of Gibraltar, 
The action began at ten in the morning, and continued, with unabating fury, until the 
approach of night. The loſs was equal on both ſides, but Lewis claimed the vic- 
tory, which, indeed, was neceſſary to ſupport the drooping ſpirits of his people, after the 
late diſaſter. This, however, was the laſt effort of his naval force, during the war; 
his treaſures being exhauſted, his navy was ſuffered gradually to fink into that tate of 
inſignificance from which his former exertions had raiſed 1 N. | | 


A. D. 1705, 1706. ] Every 9 which the 9 of the miniſter could deviſe _ 


for defraying the expences of the war was now employed; and, in order to recruit the 
army, the principal towns were ſtripped of their garriſons, and the militia were ſum- 
moned to the field. Villars was recalled from the Cevennes to take the command of 
the troops, and, by the conduct he diſplayed on the frontiers of Germany, proved him- 
ſelf wor thy of the confidence which his ſovereign had repoſed in him. By his ſkilful 
and judicious manceuyres he defeated the deſigns of the allies, on the banks of the Mo- 
ſelle, and compelled them to change their plan of operations, Villeroi, meanwhile, who 
. commanded, jointly with the elector of Bavaria, in Flanders, reduced the town of Hui, 
and was proceeding to attack Liege, when the approach of Marlborough obliged him to 
deſiſt from his enterprize, and retire within his lines, which the enemy ſoon after deter- 
mined to force. The Dutch: general, ak aa by a feint, induced Villeroi to 
Vor. IV. e $5 DE. | | weaken 
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* one part of bis lines in order to ſtrengthen another part; the duke of Marlbo- 
rough ſeized that opportunity to attack him, in the night of the ſeventeenth of July, 
with a view to force a paſſage at Elixheim, the caſtle of Waugh, and the villages of 

Waugh, Neerheſpen, and Ooſtmalen. Theſe poſts were taken with little difficulty, but 
before the enemy's infantry could come up, D' Alegre advanced with fifty ſquadrons and 
twenty battalions, and, opening a maſked battery on the allies, checked their progreſs 
with conſiderable laughter. The horſe, being vigorouſly charged by the enemy's ca- 
valry, were thrown into confuſion, but rallying behind the infantry, and being rein- 
forced by freſh ſquadrons, they renewed the charge. The conflict was maintained 
with great obſtinacy for ſome time, but the French were at laſt obliged to retreat, and the 
enemy took poſſeſſion of their lines: Villeroi, during the reſt of the campaign, choſe 
his poſts with ſuch judgment that the allies could obtain no advantage over him, and he 
HoEx after reſtored his 31mg by the reduction of Dieſt. 


This ſucceſs induced the king to continue him in the CS of the army, id he ac- 
cordingly took the field, in F landers, in the enſuing campaign, with eighty thouſand 
men; but a too great confidence in his own abilities proved the cauſe of his diſgrace, and 
the ſource of freſh calamities to his country. Near the banks of the Mehaigne, and not 
far from the ſource of the little Ghette, this general fixed his camp, with the village of 
Ramillies near his center, which was compoſed of raw, undiſciplined recruits; the baggage 
was placed between the lines of his army; and his left was poſted behind a moraſs, which 
effeCtually prevented its approach to the enemy. In this poſition, which diſplayed an 
aſtoniſhing want of profeſſional ſkill, Villeroi waited the approach of the allies, under 
the duke of Marlborough, who, obſerving the mode in which the French were drawn up 

to receive him, threw his principal ſtrength into his left wing and center, fo as to render 
them ſuperior to the bodies that were oppoſed to them. General Gaſſion perceiving this 
manceuvre, called out to the mareſchal, Fou are ruined, if you don't change your or- 
« der of battle. Draw off the troops from the left wing, that you may have an equal 
« number to oppoſe to the enemy ; and place your lines nearer to each other; a mo- 
„ ment's delay will prove fatal.” Several other officers ſupported this advice, but Vil 
leroi was obſtinate, and refuſed to change the diſpoſition of _ troops. 


About two in the afternoon of the twenty-third of May, 1 306, the action was begun 
by the allies, who ſent general Schultz, with twelve battalions and twenty pieces of 
cannon, to attack the village of Ramillies, which Villeroi had ſtrongly fortified with ar- 
tillery. At the ſame time field-mareſchal Auverquerque detached colonel Wertmuller, 
with four battalions and two pieces of cannon, from their left wing, to diſlodge the 
French infantry poſted among the hedges of Franquenies. Both theſe officers proved 
fucceſsful. The Dutch and Daniſh horſe were, indeed, ſo warmly received by the 
troops of the king's houſhold, that they began to give way, but they were opportunely 


ſuſtained by the body of ett and twenty ſquadrons ee the duke of Marlborough 
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ent to their aſiſtance from his right wing, where the moraſs prevented them from act- 
ing. The beſt part of the French mouſquetaires were now cut in pieces, and all the 
troops in the village of Ramillies were either killed or taken. The reſt of the infantry 
began to retreat in tolerable order, under cover of the cavalry on the left wing, which | = 
formed themſelves, in three lines, between Oſſuz and Anderkirk; but the Engliſh horſe, _ 

having found means to paſs the rivulet that ſeparated the two bodies, fell upon them 

with ſuch impetuoſity, that they fled with precipitation, and left their foot expoſed to 

the attacks of the enemy. The {laughter now became dreadful, and the confuſion ge- 

neral, The elector of Bavaria and mareſchal Villeroi eſcaped with great difficulty. Se- 

veral waggons belonging to the van-guard breaking down in a narrow paſs, obſtructed the 

way in ſuch a manner that the baggage and artillery could not proceed, nor could the 

troops retreat in order. The enemy's horſe, apprized of this circumſtance, preſſed on | 
them ſo vigorouſly, that great numbers threw down their arms, and cried: for mercy. | EE. 
The purſuit was followed through Judoigne, till two o'clock in the rg 150 A 

from the field of battle, and within two of Louyaine. 


The French loft, in this ation, ewenty thouſand men, killed, wounded, and miſſing ; 
and all their baggage and artillery, together with one hundred and twenty colours or 
ſtandards. Prince Maximilian and the prince de Monbaſon were among the ſlain: ge- 
nerals Palavicini and Mezieres were taken priſoners, as were the marquiſſes de Bar; de 
Nonant; and de la Baume, ſon to mareſchal Tallard ; Montmorenci, nephew to the 
duke of Luxembourg; and many other perſons of diſtinction. The loſs of the allies EA 
did not exceed three thouſand men ; and the N perſon oe note that was killed was prince 
Lewis of Ren | -” 


The battle of Ramillies was followed by the immediate loſs of 411 Brabant. The ci- 
ties of Louvaine, Mechlin, Bruſſels, Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges, ſubmitted, without „ 
reſiſtance, and acknowledged the archduke Charles as king of Spain. Oſtend, though J +5 
defended by a ſtrong garriſon, was ſurrendered, aſter a ſiege of ten days. Menin, then | 
one of the ſtrongeſt towns in the Netherlands, and guarded by fix thouſand men, experi- 
enced a ſimilar fate. The garriſon of Dendermonde were made priſoners of war; and 
Aeth opened her gates to the victor. | N 


Mareſchal Villeroi was trend to ſuch a ſtate of deſpair by the diſprace he had . 

on the arms of his country, that he did not dare to write his ſovereign an account of the 

| battle. Five days were ſuffered to elapſe before he diſpatched a courier to Verſailles, 

| with a confirmation of that intelligence which had already reached the court, and thrown „ 

them into the utmoſt conſternation. Villezai could no longer fecure from his troops - EY, 

either confidence. or reſpect; and this circumſtance, joined to the publie indignation, 
| loudly and unequivocally expreſſed, made Lewis determine on recalling him. But it 
was not without extreme regret that the king adopted this reſolution, for he was ſin- 
N 1 N 233 | cerely 


— 
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cerely attached to the mareſchal, who, being the ſon of his governor, had been brought 
up with him“. Impreſſed with theſe ſentiments, he wiſhed to give to his recall the ap- 
pearance of a voluntary reſignation, and, for this purpoſe, wrote ſeveral letters to Ville- 
roi, urging him, in the moſt friendly manner, to apply for his removal from the command 
of the army. But the mareſchal, who poſſeſſed leſs delicacy than the monarch, and 
preſumed too far on that friendſhip of which he had received the moſt undoubted proofs, 
refuſed to comply with the wiſhes of Lewis, and to become the inftrument—as he 
" termed it—of his own diſgrace. Lewis, however, perceiving the neceſſity of the mea- 
ſure, perſiſted in his reſolution, and the mareſchal was recalled; but ſtill the king was 
careful to remove the moſt mortifying circumſtances attending ſuch a ftuation, by giv- 
ing it out that he had only recalled Villeroi, in conſequence of his own ſolicitations ; | 
_ and when that general appeared at court, he received bim with the utmoſt warmth 
of friendſhip,” and, in the language of conſolation, obſerved “ Monſie ur mareſchal, 
«© Fortune, it ſeems, is not the friend of aire ; you and 1 muſt conſole each other for 
2 her caprices.” 
: 
: "During theſe tranſactions in Germany and the Netherlands, the French had made con- 
ſiderable efforts in Italy and Spain. In Italy, the duke of Vendôme reduced Mirandola, 
while the duke de la Feuillade took the citadel of Villa-Franca, San-Soſpiro, and 
Montalban. On the fixteenth of Auguſt, 1705, Vend6me ſought the bloody but inde- 
ciſive battle of Caſſano, where he cheeked the progreſs of prince Eugene. Chiavazzo 
was 2 bro} a be e n alter an PROTO 8 850 ſurrendered im December. 


The tains campaign opened in a manner th ſeemed to . additional fplendour 
to the arms of France. At Caffinato, the duke of Vend6me obtained, on the thirteenth 
of April, a complete victory over the enemy. That general was thet recalled to ſuc- 
cced Villeroi in the command of the army in the Netherlands, while his victorious 
troops purſued their march, and inveſted Turin, under the conduct of La Feuillade, 
who, being nephew to the miniſter Chamillard, was amply provided with every thing 
that could tend to enſure ſucceſs to his entetpriae. Vauban had offered to ferve under 
him, as a fimple volunteer; but the vanity of the duke led him to reject the patriotic 
offer of that able engineer, and to inſult him by e that he n to take the 
Ny 4 la Cochern'" : 


5 %%% oe 

en though ſecret, powers of mareſchal Marſin, and the operations were conducted 
with the moſt deſtructi ve vigour. Notwithſtanding the noble defence made by the gar- 
rot FI een a vaſt SO of the n * the ege, their 
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means of defence were nearly exhauſted, and their only hopes of relief were founded on 
the arrival of prince Eugene, who had innumerable difficulties to encounter before 
he could march to their aſſiſtance. The duke of Vend6:ne, previous to his departure, 
had ſecured all the fords of the Adige, the Mincio, and the Oglio, and formed ſueh lines 
and entrenchments as would, he imagined, effectually prevent the Imperial general from 
arriving in time to relieve the city of Turin. But the prince ſurmounted every obſta- 
cle that oppoſed his progreſs, and having paſſed four great rivers in ſpite of tho French, 
reached the neighbourhood of Turin on the ae of Avgall.. 


The Imperialiſts, being joined bh the duke of Savoy, paſſed the Po between Mont- 
calliere and: Carignano. On the fifth of September, they took a convoy of eight hun- 
dred loaded mules; the next day they paſſed · the Doria, and encamped with their right 
on the bank of that river before Pianeſſa, and their left on the Stura before the Veneria. 
The French were intrenched, having the Stura on their. right, the Doria on their left, 
and a con vent of Capuchins in their center: on-the approach. of the enemy, the duke of 
Orleans ſtrenuoſſy inſiſted on the propriety of marching out of the intrenchments, and 
giving them battle; and in this hold, but prudent, propoſal, he was ſupported by all the 
general officers except Marſin, who had received poſitive orders from the king not to riſk. 
a. battle but in caſe of an attack. Theſe private inſtruCtions gave great offence to the 
duke of Orleans, and occaſioned diſſentions among the generals, that . fatal to the 
cauſe in which oy had een 


"Op the ſeventh. af ku ihe confſederates marches up to * eee 7 | 
the French, in eight.columns, through a dreadful: fire from forty pieces of cannon, and: 
formed in order of battle within half cannon-ſhot of the lines. They then advanced to 
the attack with aſtoniſhing reſolution, but met with ſuch a warm. reception as ſeemed to 
ſtop their progreſs. Prince Eugene, perceiving: this check, threw away his ſtaff of: 
command,, and, drawing his ſword, placed himſelf at the head of the enemy's battalions: . 
on the left, and forced the intrenchments at. the firſt charge. The duke of Savoy was 
equally ſucceſsful in the-center ; and, on: the right, near Luſcingo, the horſe advanced 
through the intervals of the foot, left for that purpoſe, and, breaking in with vaſt impe- 
tuoſity, completed the confuſion of the French, who were defeated on all ſides, and re- 
tired with precipitation to the oppoſite banks of the Po, while the duke of Savoy en- 
tered his capital in triumph. The duke of Orleans exhibited repeated prooſs of the 
molt intrepid courage, and received ſeveral wounds in the action. Mareſchal Marſin fell. 5 
into the hands of the enemy, his thigh being ſhattered with a ball, and died ſoon after 
the amputation: The numbers that periſhed in the action and purſuit, on the part of 
the French, have been variouſly repreſented. Voltaire aſſerts, that they did not loſe 
more than ve thouſand men; but the moſt probable accounts make their loſs amount 
to double that number: foven thouſand men, and a great number of officers, were taken, 

together with two hundred. and fiſty- five pieces of cannon, one. hundred and eighty- 
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mortars, an immenſe quantity of ammunition, all the tents and baggage, five thouſand 
beaſts of burden, ten thouſand dragoon-horſes, and the mules of the cammiſſary-gene- 
ral ſorichly laden, that this part of the booty alone was eſtimated at three million of li- 
vres. The loſs of the allies did not exceed three thouſand men killed and difabled in the 
action, beſides about the ſame number of the garriſon of Turin which had fallen during 


the fiege. 


The court, though now accuſtomed to defeat, was overwhelmed with grief at the news of | 
this diſaſter, with the whole extent whereof Lewis was, for ſome time, unacquainted, 
The French, indeed, derived ſome little conſolation from an advantage, gained about this time 
by the count de Medavy, who commanded a body of troops in the duchy of Mantua: 
that general ſurpriſed the prince of Heſſe, in the neighbourhood of Caſtiglione, and 
_ obliged him to retire to the Adige, "with the loſs of twe thouſand men ; but this victory 
was productive of no good effects. The duke of Orleans retreated into Dauphine, while 
the French garriſons were expelled from every place they occupied in Piedmont and Ita- 
ly, except Cremona, Valenza, and the caſtle of Milan, which were blocked up by the 
confederates. In conſequence of a treaty with the emperor Joſeph, who had ſucceeded 
Leopold in the Imperial throne, theſe places were all Ro" in the ſucceeding winter, 


| when the troops returned to France. 


The French l de Teſſẽ and de Pontis, bad, in 1705, been. . by the 
Engliſh to retire from before Gibraltar, then beſieged by Philip, and the greater part of 
their fleet was deſtroyed. In Spain the arms of the allies were equally ſucceſsful ; the 

_ . Earl of Peterborough poſſeſſed himſelf of Barcelona, and all Catalonia acknowledged 
the authority of Charles. In the enſuing campaign, Philip formed the, ſiege of Barce- 
Ilona, with a numerous army, while the count de Thoulouſe blocked up the harbour 
with a powerful ſquadron: the inhabitants, animated by the preſence of Charles, made a 
vigorous defence, and the garriſon was reinforced by ſome troops from Giroune and 
other places. But, after the reduction of the fort of Montjuic, the place was ſo hard 
preſſed, that Charles ran the utmoſt riſk of falling into the hands of the enemy; for the 
earl of Peterborough, who had marched from Valencia, with two thouſand men, ſound 
it impraQticable to enter the city, though he contrived to maintain his poſt upon the hills, 
and greatly to annoy the beſiegers. At length the arrival of the Engliſh fleet com- 
pelled the count of Thoulouſe to retreat to Toulon; and, three days after his departure, 
Philip abandoned the ſiege with precipitation, leaving behind him his tents, with his 
fick and wounded. That prince was afterwards compelled to evacuate Madrid, where 
Charles was -proclaimed king ; but the latter, inſtead of improving the advantage he 
bad gained, loitered away his time in Barcelona, and afforded leiſure to 125 rival to aſſem- 


_ ble his troops and recover the capital. 


- >: A D& 2707-1 Charles, however, was 1 to penetrate once more to Madrid, | 


- — and to encounter che forces of Philip wherever he . meet them. On the thirtieth 
; i ol 
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of March PD allied army was aſſembled at Caudela, to the number of Unten thouſand 
men, under the conduct of the marquis de las Minas, and the earl of Galway. They 
directed their march towards Yecla, and undertook the ſiege of Vilena, but, at the ap- 
proach of the French, who were commanded by the duke of Berwick, natural fon to 
James the Second of England, they advanced to meet them. The two armies accord- 
ingly met on the fourteenth of April, in the plains of Almanza. The battle began about 
two in the afternoon, The Engliſh and Dutch horſe, placed on the left of the allies, 
and ſuſtained by the Portugveſe cavalry, were attacked with great fury, and obliged, af- 
ter a, gallant reſiſtance, to retire. The French in their turn, being hard preſſed by the 
center of the allies, were compelled to give way; but having broke the Portugueſe caval- 
ry on the right of the enemy, they recovered their advantage and forced the infantry to 
fly; while the Engliſh and Dutch troops, being left naked on the flanks, were ſurround- 
ed and attacked on every fide. They defended themſclves with great bravery, until 
their ammunition was entirely exhauſted, when, deprived of all hope of ſupply, they 
capituJated, and ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war, to the amount of thirteen hat- 
talions. The Portugueſe and part of the Engliſh horſe, with the infantry that guarded 
the baggage, retreated to Alcira, where they were joined by the earl of Galway, who 
had effected his eſcape, with about five- and-twenty hundred dragoons. About three 
thouſand of the allied army were killed in the field, among whom were many officers of 
diſtinction; about ten thouſand priſoners, together with all the artillery, and an hundred and 
twenty colours and ſtandards, fell into the hands of the French, whoſe loſs did not ex- 
ceed three thouſand men. The authority of the duke of Berwick was ſuperſeded by the 
duke of Orleans, who arrived in the army immediately after the battle. This prince re- 
mained inactive for a conſiderable time, and, at length, concluded the campaign by the 
liege of Lerida, which was ſurrendered, by DG nike on the ſecond of N 


In Germany, mean while, mareſcha Villars forced the lines of Buhl, h Raſtade, 
defeated a body of horſe, laid the duchy of Wirtemberg under contribution, took 
Stutgard and Schornderf, and routed three thouſand Germans intrenched at Lorch, un- 
der the command of general Janus, who was taken priſoner. But the duke was pre- 
vented from improving his advantage by the recal of a conſiderable part of his army to- 
the defence of France itſelf, which was now attacked within its limits. The duke of 
Savoy and prince Eugene had forced the paſſage of the river Var, on the eleventh of 
July, at the head of thirty thouſand men, and advanced towards Toulon, whither their- 
artillery and ammunition were conveyed on board of the combined fleets of England and 
Holland. But the tardy motions of the Germans, who were to have joined them, and 
the activity of France, compelled them toabandon the enterprize, and they retired, after hav- 
ing bombarded the town, and e . that his native dominions were not 
| invuloerable. 55 | 


- 


The war in Flanders was continued pg campaign _ little effect. The duke = 


YE had been ee into d Saxony to fathom the defigns and conciliate the 
| : | OE 


\ 
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Friendſhip of Charles. the Twelfth, king of Sweden, who had purſued, with iniplabible . 
enmity, and aſtoniſhing ſucceſs, the northern powers of Europe. Having  accompliſh- 
ed the object of his miſſion, the duke returned to the Netherlands, and took the field, 


in the month of May; - when the elector of Bavaria, and the duke of Vendõme quitted 


their lines, and advanced to Soignies, with a view to engage the enemy in the plain of 
Fleurus. But the allies, being inferior in numbers, ſtudiouſſy avoided an action, and no- 
thing of importance occurred during the campaign. At ſea, Forbin and Du . 
Trouin took and deſtroyed four Engliſh ſhips of the line. | 


” D. 1768 ] In order to divide the attention of England, Lewis reſolved 1 to e 
one more exertion in favour of the exiled branch of Stuart. Seventy tranſports, with 
ſix thouſand troops, convoyed by eight men of war, ſailed from Dunkirk, in order to 
convey the Pretender to Scotland. But the coaſts of Britain were protected by her nu- 
merous fleets; the vigilance of her officers was alarmed ; the adherents of James were 
ſecured and difarmed ; and the French, after a fruitleſs attempt to land in e re- 


turned, with the loſs of one of __ ſhips, t to Dunkirk.” 


Lewis, undiſmayed by this e made incredible forts t. to tale a A. 5 
ty on the continent during this campaign: he aſſembled an army of an hundred thou- 
ſand men in the Netherlands, under the command of the duke of Burgundy, preſump- 
tive heir to the throne, who was aſſiſted by the duke of Vend6me, and accompanied by 
the duke of Berry, and the Pretender, who had aſſumed the appellation of the Chevalier 
Saint George. The elector of Bavaria was deſtined to command the troops upon the 
Rhine, where he was ſeconded by the duke of Berwick ; and mareſchal Villeroi was ap- 
pointed to head the forces in Dauphin. The allies betraying a diſpoſition to act on the 
defenſive in Germany, that they might ſtrengthen their army in Flanders, the duke of 
Vendõme marched to Soignies, on the twenty-fifth of May, and-poſted himſelf within 
three leagues of the enemy, who were encamped at Billinghen and Halle. The duke of 
Marlborough having received intelligence that he was purfuing his route by Bois-Scig- 
neur ; Iſaac to Braine-la-Levu, concluded his intention was to take poſt on the banks of the 
Deule, to hinder the allies from paſſing that river, and to occupy Louvaine. Marlbo- 
rough,” therefore, commanded his army to mareh all night, and, on the third of June, 
encamped-at Terbank, general Auverquerque fixing his quarters in the ſuburbs of Lou- 
vaine, while the French advanced no farther than Genap and Braine- la- Leu. As they | 


were more numerous than the confederates, and were headed by a prince of the blood, 


the generals of the allies, at firſt, expected they would hazard a oO; ; N 12 87 e | 
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was devoted tothe houſe of Bourdorr; and the citizens} naturally ineonſtant, and ſedi- 
tiouſty-diſpoſed; were, at this time, particularly diſſatisfied with the Dutch government. 
The duke of Vendéme reſolved te profft by” theſe cireumſtances: a detachment of 5 
troops, under brigadiers la Paille and Paſteur, ſurprized the city of Ghent, in which 
there was no garriſon ; and, at the fame time, the count de la Motte, with a ſtrong body 
of forces, appeared before Bruges, which was ſurrendered to him without oppoſition : he 
then {made a fruitleſs attempt upon Damme; and marche#to the fmall wan * Plaſſen» 
dah}, which he took by aſſault. | 


| Pie Mun having been ſent' towards Pants the" duke of Marlborough: = 
marched from Terbank, paſſed the canal, and encamped at Anderlech. The French 
eroſſed the Seine at Halle and Tubize, and the allies reſolved to attack them next morn- 
ing; but they paſſed the Dander in the nigbt, with great expedition, and Marlborough ; 
next day entamped at Aſche, where he was joined by prince Eugene, who had marched 
- thither, with a conſiderable reinforcement of Germans ftom the Moſelle: The French, 
apprized of tlie prince's approach, determined to reduce Oudenarde, the only paſs on the 
Schelde poſſeſſed by the allies; and they inveſted:it on the ninth of July, hoping to re- 
duce it before Eugene could effect a junction with Marlborough. But the latter was. 
immediately in motion, and made a ſurprizing march from Aſche as far as Herfelingen,. 
where he was joined'by the reinforcement. He then took poſſeſſion of the ſtrong camp 
at Leſſines, which. the French. had intended to occupy, in order to cover the ſiege of- 
Oudenarde. 


— 


Thus Ahepeinted, "the French generals altered their reſolution, abends 8 
and began to paſs the Schelde at Gavre. The generals of the allies having determined: 
to bring them to action, Cadogan was ſent, with ſixteen battalions and eight ſquadrons, 
to repair the roads, and throw bridges over the Schelde, below Oudenarde. The allied- 
army was in motion early in tlie morning, and marched with ſuch, rapidity that by two 
in the afternoon the horſe had reached the bridges over which Cadogan and his detach- 
ment were paſſing. The. French, during theſe movements: of the enemy, had poſted 
even battalions in the village of Heynem, ſituated on the banks of the Schelde, and the 
bouſhold troops were drawn up in order of battle on the adjacent plain, oppoſite to a. 
body of troops, under general Rantaaw, who. was n behind a rivulet that 2 es 
itſelf into the river. | | | | 


15 was : the 8 che duke of Vendome to —_ hi confederates when one half > 2 
& their army ſhould have paſſed the Schelde; but he was thwarted by the duke of Bur- : | | 
gundy, who · ſeemed to be perplexed and irreſolute. He had ordered the troops to halt 
on their march to Gavre, as if he had not yet determined how to act, and he now re- 
called the 5 fron e reſolved to avoid a battle. Vendome remonſtrated 

** . . | "TW 0 . | again{t+ 
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againſt this conduct; and the diſpute between them continued till three in che afternoon, 
by. which time the greater part of the allied army had paſſed the Schelds without oppo. 
Gtion,:.. The duke of Burgundy then expreſſed his determination to engage, and Ven- 
dome ſubmitted. to his opinion 1 . eee, as ae, eee was now Joſt, 
Wi the, army not. yet . BEV . 15 


© General Grimaldi was ordered to o attack 3 with. the hork of. the king! s houſ- 
bold, who, finding the rivulet marſhy, . refuſed to charge, and retired to the right. 
Meanwhile Cadogan attacked the village of Heynem, which he took, with three of the 
ſeven. battalions. by which it was defended. The confederates ſtill continued to paſs the 
river, but few or none of their infantry. came upon the field till five in the afternoon, 
when the duke of Argyle arrived with twenty battalions, which were immediately at- 
tacked, with great ſpirit and impetuoſity, by the F rench, who were, by this time, drawn 
up in order of battle; and the allies being formed as they paſſed the river, both armies 
were engaged e the whole extent of their lines about ſeven i in the evening. 5 | 


Europe had not, * many years, produced two ſuch noble armies: upwards of one 
hundred general officers appeared in the field, and two hundred and fifty colonels fought 
at the head of their reſpective regiments. The number of the French exceeded that of 

the allies by twelve thouſand ; but their generals were divided; their forces ill-diſpoſed; 

and their men difpirited by the uninterrupted ſucceſs of their adverſaries. They ſeemed, 
from the beginning, averſe from an engagement, and ated with indecifion and precipi- 
tation. Nevertheleſs they maintained their ground with great courage, until general Au- 
verquerque and count Tilly, who commanded on the left of the allies, obliged the right of 
the French to give way; and the prince of Orange and count Oxenſtiern attacked them in 
"flank with the Dutch infantry. They then began to retire in great confuſion. The 
duke of Vendome, alighting from his horſe, rallied the broken battalions, called the 
_ officers by name, conjured them to maintain the honour of their country, and animat- 
ted the men by his exhortations and example; but all his efforts proved fruitleſs ; the 
. confuſion encreaſed ; ſome regiments were cut to pieces; others deſired to capitulate ; ; 
and, but for the intervention of . their whole army uſt Rave been wanne. | 


"When it . ſo dark as to render it impoſſible to diſtinguiſh! filends from foes, the 
mann on either fide, ordered their troops to ceaſe firing, and the French took this op- 
2 of eſcaping, by the road which leads from * Oudenarde to ie The 
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Aran ſent 4 1120 en of horſe and foot, {hey en But 800 Lum- 
_ ley, to purſue the fugitives; but the hedges and ditches that ſkirted the road were lined. 

with the F rench grenadiers in ſuch a manner, that the enemy's _— dene not _ 
a [3 Neon wan 
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and they were, therefore, obliged to return. The French reached Ghent about eight in 
the morning, and, marching through the city, encamped at Lovendegen on the canal. 
There they caſt up intrenchments, upon which they planted their artillery, which they 
had left at Gavre with their heavy baggage. About three thouſand were flat in the 
field of battle; two thouſand deſerted, and about ſeven thouſand were made priſoners, in- 

cluding a great number of officers; ten pieces of cannon, more than a hundred ſtandards 
and colours, and four thouſand horſe, alſo fell into the hands of the enemy. Thie loſs 
of the allies did not amount to two thouſand men, nor was one officer of diſtinction 
killed on their ſide during the whole engagement. After the confederates had reſted two 
days on the field of battle, a detachment was ordered to level the French lines between 
Ypres and Lys; another was ſent to levy contributions as far as Arras, and ſtruck terror 
even, into the city of Paris. While the allies plundered the province of e a how 


W 0 made a tene upon TH illand of Caſandr, which they hid under con | 
tribution, Sn : 


'The generals of the Allies, determined to improve their advantage, now undertook an 
enterprize. which greatly aſtoniſhed the French, who conſidered it as an act of inexcuf- 


able temerity. This was the ſiege of Liſle, the ſtrongeſt town in Flanders, provided 
with every neceſſary for ſ uſtaining and repelling an attack, and defended by a numerous 


garriſon of the beſt troops in France, commanded by mareſchal Boufffers in perſon. But 
theſe were not the principal difficulties which the allies had to encounter: the French 
had cut off all communication between them and their magazines at Antwerp and 


$as-yan-Ghent ; ſo that they were obliged to bring their convoys from Oſtend along a 
k cauſeway, expoſed to the attacks of an army more numerous than their own. 12 


it, 


Oh the thirteenth of Avguſt Liſle was inveſted, on one ade, 5 prince Eugene, 22 | 


4 the other, by the prince of Orange-Naſſau, ſtadtholder of Friefland, while the ie 


of Marlborough encamped at Helchin to cover the ſiege. The trenches were opened 
on the twenty ſecond of Auguſt, and the operations were conducted with that ſpirit and 


alacrity which victory and ſucceſs ſeldom fail to inſpire. The dukes of Burgundy and 


Vendome, being now joined by the duke of Berwick, reſolved, if poſſible, to relieve the 


place. Marlborough, apprized of their intentions, and reinforced by a detachment from 

the beſieging army, in which Auguſtus, king of Poland, and the landgrave of Heſſe, 
ſerved as volunteers, marched out of his lines to give them battle; but the French 
declined an engagement, and the allies returned to their camp, which they fortified 
ne an intrenchment, extending from the mill of Fre to the mill of F retin. 1 


408 156 sent of September the beſiegers too by affault the coanterſearp of Liſle, 
| akes an obſtinate action, in which they loſt a thouſand men. The French generals, 
„„ = mcanyhile, 
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mean while, continued/tahover'about the camp of the confederates, .which-they actually 
cannonaded, on the eleventh, with twelve pieces of cannon, directing their fire chiefly 
againſt the village of Entieres, which lay before the principal intrenchment of the allies, 
and was fortified-with ſtrong works. Phe duke of Marlborough again ſent for aſſiſt- 
ance to prince Eugene, and prepared for action; but Vend6me only deſigned to haraſs 
the allies with continual alarms, and interrupt the operations of the ſiege. He endea- 
voured to ſurprize the town of Aeth, by means of a ſecret correſpondence which he 
maintained in the place, but the conſpiracy was diſcovered before it took effect. The 
French then cut off all communication between the beſiegers and the Schelde, the banks 
of which they fortified with ſtrong entrenchments, and a prodigious number of cannon, 
fo that the confederates were reduced abe ee of ot * their 8 e and am- 
munition from Oſtend. 8 | T0 


On the twenty-firſt of 8 e e who was in Lak eee ſeeing 
his troops driven by the French from a lodgment they had made on the counterſcarp of 
the tenaille, rallied and led them back to the charge; but receiving a wound over the 
left eye from a muſket-ſhot, he was obliged to retire, and the conduct of the ſiege, as 
well as the command of the covering army, devolved, for ſome days, on the duke of 
Marlborough. On the twenty-third the tenaille was ſtormed * the farm, and a 


n made along the are way. J)) ö§˙ 


The beg having laſted a ie time, and the garriſon, Ls faftained various 
aſſaults, and kept up a prodigious fire, now began to experience a want of ammunition. 
Mareſchal Boufflers having found means to make the duke of Vendöme acquainted with 
this circumſtance, a detachinent of fourtcen ſquadrons was ſent from the army, under 
the command of the chevalier de Luxembourg, and each trooper carried with him a bag 
of powder, weighing forty pounds, They were diſcovered in their attempt to paſs 
through the camp of the beſiegers, who purſued them to the gates of the, town, into 
which about three hundred of them were admitted ; but a great number of them were 
killed by the $a were | 


| The hikes of Vend6me, teceiving information that the enemy expected a-confiderable 
convoy from Oftend, reſolved to make an attempt to intercept it. For this purpoſe, 
the count de la Motte marched from Ghent, with about two-and-twenty thouſand men, 
to attack the troops appointed to eſcort the convoy, who did not exceed fix thouſand, 
But generz] Webb, who commanded them, made ſuch an able diſpoſition for receiving 
the French, near the wood of Wyendale, that, after a very warm action, that laſted 
two hours, de la Motte drew off his men, with the loſs of four thouſand, while that of 
the allies amounted only to nine hundred and twelve, in killed and wounded, This was 


the moſt W ra OR performed, by the allies, . the whole war, and of ſuch 
conſequence 


— ene been taken, the nan of Lifle mul N 


e of Vendome 8 the 3 between Bruges and e to be cut, 1 
as to lay the whole country under water, in hope of deſtroying the communication be- 
tween Oſtend and the camp of the confederates; and, after a regular ſiege, he took a 
body of Britiſh troops poſted in the village of Leſſinghen, by whoſe means the convoy 
had been forwarded to the duke of Marlborough. But all theſe efforts were unavailing; 
the garriſon was reduced to the laſt extremity ; on the twenty-ſecond of October mare 
ſchal BouMers propoſed terms of capitulation for the city of Liſle; next day the articles 
were ſigned; on the twenty-fifth the allies took poſſeſſion of the place, and the mateſchal 
retired into the citadel with the remains of the garriſon, which, from twelve thouſand, 
yas ma en to loſe than fix. 


N Vendsme1 had a failed 1 in all his attempts to 1 the 1 tha 
allies he did not deſpair of ſtill obliging them to abandon their enterprize. The elector 
of Bavaria, with a detachment of ten thouſand men, marched to Bruſſels, and attacked the 
counterſcarp with great fury; but he was repulſed by the garriſon, under the command 
of general Paſchal, and retired with precipitation, as ſoon as he learnt that the duke of 
Marlborough was advancing to the relief of the place. No farther attempt was maden 
the beſiegers having made lodgments and raiſed batteries on the ſecond counterſcarp of 
the citadel, Boufflers capitulated on the eighth of December; and, on the tenth, the gar- 
riſon marched out with the honours of war, a. d were conducted to Douai, 


FH 


The French generals, convinced that the allies, ſatisfied with the immenſe advantages 
they had already obtained, would undertake no enterprize of conſequence. at that ad- 
vanced ſeaſon of the year, diſtributed their troops into winter quarters, and returned to 
Paris. But their indefatigable antagoniſts were reſolved to ſtrike another ſtroke of im- 
portance before the ſeparation of their troops. On the twentieth of December they in- 
veſted the city of Ghent on all ſides; and on the thirteenth, when the batteries were 
ready to open, the count de la Motte, who commanded the garriſon, deſired to capitu- 
late. On the third of the next month he marched out, with thirty battalions and ſixteen 
ſquadrons, which were conducted to Tournay; while the duke of Argyle, with {ix 
Britiſh battalions, took poſſeſſion of the town and citadel. The French then evacuated 
Bruges, Plafſendahl, and Leffengen ; ; and the generals of the allies repaired to Holland, 
leaving their forces under the command of count Tilly, Lewis was confounded and 
diſmayed at theſe conqueſts in the Netherlands; nor was he eaſy on the fide of Dau- 
phins, where, notwithſtanding the vigilanee and activity of Villars, the duke of Savoy 
made himſelf miſter of Exilles, La Perouſe, the valley of Saint Martin, and Feneſtrelles; ; 
ſo that, by the end of che campaign. he had ſecured a barrier to his own frontiers, and 


opened a way into the French provinces, after having made a diverſion i in fayour of king 
| Charles, 
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= Charles, by @bliging the- French to ſend a eat detachment from Rouſillon to the af. 
5 : ſiſtance of Villas. | 17 | 


Wt e the duke of 85 was oppoſed by count Staremberg, notwithſtand- 
ing whoſe efforts he reduced the towns of Tortoſa and Denia; but theſe loſſes were 
-abundantly made up to the allies IE the conqueſts of Sardinia and Minorca. | | | 


The ill-ſucceſs of this campaign ay; in ſome FM be aſcribed | to the nb and 
diſentions which prevailed among the generals of the French army. The duke of 
Burgundy was nominal commander in chief, but, in fact, he was rendered wholly ſubſer- 
vient to the duke of Vend6me, who ſeemed to take pleaſure in combating his opinions, 

4 and if diſplaying the power with which he was inveſted over the prince . Burgundy, 
indeed, wanted the experience that was neceſſary for the ſtation in which he was placed; 
but his rank, and fill more his virtues, required that any advice which was offered him 
ſhould be given with decency and reſpect, and that all public reproaches from his infc- 
riors ſhould be ſtudiouſly avoided. The duke was remarkably ſtrict in obſerving all the 
duties of his religion ; which occaſioned the count of Gamache, one of thoſe free- 
ſpeakers who think wit a ſufficient apology'for impertinence, to tell him aloud, one day 
as he was returning with him from maſs— You will obtain the kingdom, of heaven, my 
„ Jerd; but as for the . oi the earth, thoſe Eugene and eee, know beſt hoy 


y e = 


Y 1 — 


£27 [ys 5 PN the ws of the battle of Oulenzzte, the 1 50 . afſembled 
around the duke of Vendome, to deliberate on the beſt mode of procecding, at ſuch a 
conjuncture, the duke of Burgundy offered his opinion; but Venddme immediately ſtop- 

ped his mouth, by exclaiming—* Necollect, you was only permitted to come here on condition 

* that you would obey me. Every body was aftoniſhed at this inſolence; but the 
prince, who was ſenſible that he muſt either proceed to extremities, or paſs it over in fi- 

lence, had ſufficient command of his temper to ſuffer it to paſs unnoticed. Vendeme 

proceeded to expatiate on the circumftances of the battle, and to maintain that it was not 
loſt,” but as one part of the army had not engaged, it was proper to remain at their poſt 

: during the night, and renew the attack the next morning. The generals all liſtened in 
. | filence to a man who would not brook contradiction, and who had juſt ſhewn the vio- 
lence of his temper to the preſumptive heir to the throne. At length the count D'Ev- 
5 man, 16 eee by e broke filence to 5 his ene 


N Te 4 torn, iv. 8 FEST | 
n at the duke's expence, „ and 

w content himſelf with praying for the army he was inadequate to command.—Recueil de la Regence, p. 33s 
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of the duke” 3 ene e, During the conference, officers arri ved from all quarters with 
an account "that the confuſion into which the troops were thrown had become: general; 
they, therefore, deſired that the duke would come to a ſpeedy deciſion, ſhewing, at the 
ſame time, that they were convinced of the neceſſity of a retreat.  Vendome, with fury 
in his countenance, and rage in his heart, exclaimed—** Well, gentlemen, ſince you are 
« determined to retreat, it muſt even be ſo. As for you””—purſued he, addrefling himſelf 
to the duke of Burgundy, on whom he'caſt a look of indignation and contempt “ you 
« have long had an inclination to retreat.” He immediately ſer ſpurs to. his horſe, 
galloped to Ghent as faſt as he could, eat his ſupper, went quietly to bed, and left the 
conduct of the retreat to whoeyer choſe to undertake it. 5 
Far different was the endet of Boufflers, during- this PREY of Lide. EM art 
and modeſt ; calm in the midit of dangers, he gave his orders, i in the moſt critical fitua- 
tions, with'as much coolneſs as if he had been in his own private apartment. No diſ- 7 
aſter, however calamitous or unexpected, could throw him off his guard; nothing eſ- 
caped his penetration and foreſi ight; and he forgot nothing in the hour of execution. 
His equity, goodneſs, politeneſs, and rectitude ſecured him univerſal eſteem. He was 
eaſy of communication ; attentive to all who conſulted him ; patient in ſubmitting to a 
free declaration of opinions, however different from his own; ſcrupulous in aſcribing the 
effects of good advice to thoſe who had given it, and in paying, the Wender due to fplen- 
did atchievements to thoſe who had performed them. | | 


The pains which he took i in diſtributing the ammunition EE proviſions to he garri- 
ſon, and in Tuperintending the hoſpitals, which he regularly viſited, rendered him an ob- 
ject of veneration to the ſoldiers and citizens,” the latter of whom he formed into regi- : 
ments, and ſo trained them to military diſcipline,” that they became as good troops as the 
regulars. He chearfully ſubmitted to all kinds of fatigue, particularly if it tended to 
alleviate the labour of others. He always ſlept in his cloaths during the attacks; and 
from the Commencement of the ſiege to the final ſurrender of the ciradel=—a period of 
ſout months Ehe did not go to bed more than three times. He was eenſured by many 
for expoſing his perſon more than'a general ought: but this he did by way of example: 

Though he received ſeveral flight wounds, he did not alter his conduct; but a wound in 
the head having brought him to the ground; he was eonve eyed) in ſpite of himſelf, to 
the governor's ee It was propoſed to bleed him, but he refuſed to undergo the 
operation; throngh/fear't that it would "fo far deprive hin of his ſtrength as to prevent 
him from purfuing his daily 'Fy6cations, "which he would have-continued)}as/uſual,: had 
he not, when preparing to leave his apartment, found the houſe ſurrounded by foldiers, 
who unanimouſly exclaimed, that if they ſhould ſee him before the expiration af four- 
and tyenty hours, they would all for ſake their poſts. - He was therefore obliged to take 
repoſe; and when he afterwards: appeared —_— by was | recgives. with ſuch teſtimonies 


7 1 25 as baffle all deſcription. | | 
. His 
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His table was plentifully ſhocked, oe Fahey was: 3 but, with regard to 
the quality of his food. he fared like the ref” of the garriſon. The more delicate 
kinds of -provifienshe/always ſent to the ſick. Be ſides the money he took. with Hm to 
Liſtes he barrowed con ſillerable ſums; all which he diſtributed among the officers and fol. 
diere, not with oſtentation, but with an admirable ſimplieity, that enhanced the value of 
tho gifts*% He would have buried himſelf beneath the ruins: of the place, had he not 
received orders from the king to ſurrender, that the gatriſon might be preſerved. When 
he marched out, prince Eugene ſaid to him“ Tale glory te e if for ox, a 
a . ee would much rather have reg it PORT PP 


A. D. 27051 At that period of life whett this e 6f al is founded on 
reaſon, the care of averting calamities, or of · providing a remedy for exiſting. evils, be- 
comes a pain : misfortunes preſa hard on the boſom of age. Few monarchs have expe- 
men . greater diſaſters than Lewis in the laſt years of his life. The horrors of war, 

the miſery of his people, the neceſſary augmentation of impoſts, domeſtic embatraſſ- 
ments all combined with the death of perſons who were moſt dear to him to fill his 
mind with anxiety, and his heart with grief. The loſſes he had fuſtained during the laſt 
eampaign, were aggravated by the rigours of a winter, ſevere beyond all example. The 
cold was ſo exceſſive as to occaſion the death of many perſons, both in town and coun- 
try and, to complete the diſt reſs in which the kingdom was involved, a hard froſt, ra- 
pidly ſucceeding a ſudden thaw, killed all the corn which had till then been protected 
from the injuries of the weather by a thick covering of ſnow. The farmers were re- 
duced to the neceſſity of ploughing their grounds afreſh, and of ſowing them with bar- 
ley and oats, and the bread made of theſe materials was afterwards found to have a ſen- 
fible effe& on the health of the perſons who eat it. The reſources of the ſtate were 
exhauſted; its credit annihilated; and the king, eee n ”y his an; pus in 


the ures (oy 9 my Joſb his (aromas he'd 
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miliation, that he was willing to facrifice all his projects of ambition to the attainment 
of peace. He, accordingly, diſpatehed the preſident Rouillẽ privately to Holland, with 
general: propoſals of peace, and the offer of a good barrier to the ſtates - general, whom 
he ſtill flattered himſelf with the hope of detaching from the confederacy.. But T_T 
this eſſdort ine ſſectual, he ſent the marquis de Torci, his fecretary for foreign affairs, to 
the Hague, with freſh and ſpecific offers. That miniſter declared that his maſter ock 
cunſent to the demolition of Dunkirk : that he would abandon- the Engliſh. pretender, 
and diſmiſs him from his dominions: that he would: acknowledge the queen of Eng- 
lands title, and Ho $76 pv Rey ge es 15 fer all ig 697 to don 
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Spanjſh monarchy, and code the towns in the Netherlands, Aa by the ſtates- 
2 for their barrier : that ho would make the treaty of Ryſwick the baſis of his — 
e with the wagons 8 Nan the nem of Denne 5 


a 


1 Thoſe offers, it muſt be confelted;'y were bers! ail fatisfaftory, PEI as they tend- 
ed to remove thoſe dangers, and to obviate thoſe inconveniencies, the dread of 'which had 
firſt occaſioned the war. Had they been accepted, the power of Lewis would have been 
ſufficiently checked, and his ambition reſtrained by bounds that he could not eaſily have 
ſurpaſſed. But the allies, inflated with ſucceſs, inſiſted upon the reſtitution of Upper 
and Lower Alſace to the empire; upon the reſtitution of -Straſburgh in its preſent con- 
dition; upon the ceſſion of the town and territory of Liſle; and on the demolition of 
Dunkirk, New Briſac, Fort Lovis, and Hunningen. In vain did Torci exert his abili- 
ties to obtain more reaſonable terms; in vain did he appeal to the avarice of the duke 
of Marlborough, and tempt him by an offer of four millions of livres; his ſolieitations 
and his offers were alike rejected; and he was compelled; from the conſideration that his 

country was totally exhauſted, to 4, pts oral pn . 5 = Ty we TREE: 
nme 1 10 | | 
CCC 

But ao theſe propoſals were /fabinitted to Let he ele the Gerben 
pangs of grief, ſhame, and indignation. He tejected the preliminaries with diſdain, and 
even deigned to ſubmit his conduct to the judgment of his ſubjects. His offers were 
publiſhed, together with the demands of the allies. His people intereſted themfel ves i | 
the glory of their ſovereign, and exclainied againſt the cruelty and. arrogante of his ene- 

mics. Though impoveriſhed and half-ſtarved by the war, they expreſſed their determination 
to expend their whole ſubſtance in his ſupport, and rather to fight his battles without 
pay, than reduce him to the” neceſſity of complying with fuch diſhonourable terms. 
The preliminaries being rejected by Lewis, Roville was ordered 'to quit Holland in 
ſour · and- twenty hours; and the generals of the confederates redes te open the cam- 
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The kite: once more prepared to encounter 160 boftile armĩes of tue bentsdk es in : 
the Netherlands. He derived fome refource from the diſtreſſed ſituation of his king 
dom; for the peaſants, unable to obtain ſubſiſtance in the country,  quitted-rheplough 
for the ſword; and while a confiderable quantity of land remained uneultivated, wins 
merous army was formed, and mareſchal Villars, being recalled from Savoy to take tlie 
command, aſſembled the tro6ps in the plains of Lens, where he began to throw up in- 
trenchments, . The allies, whoſe army amourited to one hundred and ten thoufand fight- 

* wa, having 'reconfivitred his Tittati6n, and found that he could nor be Aracked 


Cd arrayed 1:4 lh. 
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With any probability of ſacceſs, reſolved to undertake the ſiege of Tournay; the garri- 

fon of Which Villars had weakened. They according ly made a feint upon Vpres in 

order to divert the attention of the French to that quarter, while they: faddenly in veſled 

| Tournay, on-the twenty-ſeyenth of June. Though the garriſon did not exceed twelve 

J incomplete battalions, and four ſquadrons of dragoons, the place was ſo: ſtrong, both by 
art, and nature, and Surville,. the governor, was a man of fuch: abilities, that the Gege 

yas protracted. contrary to the expectat ion of the allies, and coſt them a great number 

A wen, "notwithſtanding all the . that; conkd be aalen for-the. delay « of 
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eee pfocended'by 8 of- laps ables miners We ee — 
"Groſs of the French under ground; and fought with bayonet and piſtol... The volunteers, 
en both ſides, were anxious to undertake this-dangerous ſervice, and to eneounter their 

- adverſaries, i in the midſt of mines and counter-mines ready primed for exploſion, Some- 
tim es they were ſet fire to by accident, and ſometimes ſprung by. daſigu · ¶ ſo: that great 
ang of thoſe brave men were ſtifted below, and whole battalions blown into the air, 
or buried in the rubbiſh. On the twenty- eighth of July, the beſiegers having effected 
a ptactieable breach, and made the neceſſary diſpoſitions fos a- general aſſault, Surville 
furtendered the ton, and retired with the garriſon into the citadel. He: there defend- 

© ed-hinſelf; with extraordinary vigour, until the thirteenth of Auguſt, when he was re- 
Aduced to the neteſſity of ſurrendering himſelf and his garriſon; priſonert of war, though 
* * they wert permitted to return to France, on giving their parole that Es got 
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0 the French CES Hom the-Hailie- to the hich 60m his 
approach. On the Teyenth of September mareſchal Bouſflers arrived. in the camp, at 
© Quievrain: anxious to aſſiſt with his ſervices that army on which the fate, of the king- 
dom ſoemed te depend, he hat generouſly offered to: act as an aid - du · camp to Villars, 
"rhough his faperior in rank The duke of Marlborough having received advice that 
- _ the Freneh were on their mareh to attack the advanced body, of the allies, under the 
wine of Heſſe, decamped from Havre upon the Haiſae, in order to protect that detach- 
mient. . Se peer eee eee 
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Blangies and Sart. Their center was poſted before Erquennes ani. Tainleres; and the 
right wing, under mareſchal Boufflets, was Aanked by che wood of Sanſart. The open 
ſpace between the two woods was about three hundred paces in breadth ;. an 9 4 
ment was thrown up acroſs it, and before that intrenchment was a village encloſed by 
ditches aad thick hedges. The woods on both wings were felled n ee A 
HOT mon nt en be neee, eee ban i e bot He) 
r eie 1 
the Engliſh amount to eighty thouſand, and their owa to ſeventy ; but it is certain that 
the Engliſh had nearly one hundred and twenty thouſand, and, if our own. Ys may 
'be'eredited; the French were at leaſt equal in number. Be that as it may, the confede- | 
rates encamped with their right near Sart and Bleron, and their left on. the edge of the 
"Owe kein their head quarters being at Blaregnics.., "ith hat Cats. 04 mn 
* glroy be 
The hehe were indefatigable.i in fortifying their camp, and in lo a: ann natural 
N Areniget by triple intrenchments; in ſhort, they were ſo protected by lines, beüges, in- 
trenchments, and cannon, and trees laid acroſs, that they ſeemed to be guite inaccel ible. 
Had the confederates attacked on the ninth, before they had begun to ſecure their camp, 
they would have had fewer difficulties to encounter; but they deferred the action, in, or- 
der to Walt the arrival of a reinforcement they expected from Tournay. Theſe, troops 
baving joined them, on the morning of the eleventh of Septemben under fayqur, of a 
thick fog, they erected batteries on each ee and in the ese about eight o clock, 


= weather clearing up, the attack began. In an ban s 112 7 5. 


-Eighty-ſix battalions; on the right of the allies, - commanded, by 8 em 
* atid the duke of Argyle, and ſupported by two · and · twenty battalions, under count 
Lottum, attacked the leſt wing of the French with ſuch; vigour, that, notwithſtanding 
3 of Treks lines and the er of Villars, a0 were driven; . in- 


— ſecond with een deus The prince « TOA ren buen his 
efforts with incredible perſeverance and intrepidity, even after two horſes had been killed 
under him, and the greater part of his officers either {lain or diſabled. The French diſ- 
| played, in this part of the field, a pertinacious valour that bordered. on deſpair ;. till ſee- 
70 ing their lines forced by the enemy, their left wing and center giving ways and their 
general, Villars, dangerouſſy wounded, they made an excellent retreat, neither confuſed 
nor precipitate, towards Bavay, under the conduct © of e and took poſt between 
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The field of battle the French abandoned to the confederates, with about ſorty co- 
jours and ſtandards, binteen pieces of cannon, and a conſiderable number of priſoners. 
But the victory was dearly purchaſed: they loſt in the action above twenty thouſand of 
their beſt troops ; whereas the loſs of the French ſcarcely exceeded eight thouſand. On 
the fide of the allies, count Lottum, general Trettau, count Oxenftiern, and the mar- 
quis « of Tullibardine were killed, with many other officers of di iſtin6tion. Prince Eugene 
Was flightſy wounded in the head, and general Webb in the groin. In the French army 

the chevalier de Saint George (the Pretender) charged twelve times with the houſhold 
troqps, and in the laſt received a wound, from a ſword, in the arm. Mareſehal Villars, 
on his teturn to court, afſerted, with great confidence, that if he had not been diſabled 
the confederates. muſt certainly have been defeated ; but nobody gave credit to his affer- 
tion; and, indeed, when the abilities of Boufflers, who ſucceeded him in the com- 
mand, are conſidered, few TORY be ene to HOG: e rag of {the battle to 
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That the «bes bad r not BUY a {5 i Welch became 
manifeſt from their ſubſequent conduct and ſucceſs. ' On the twentieth of September 
they inveſted Mons; and though the fiege laſted upwards of a month, the French army 
made no attempt to relieve the town, or interrupt the operations of the confederates. 
The place was accordingly ſurrendered by capitulation on the twenty third of October, 
when the pane” 1 UNS out with the Remy ry pf mag al ned $6 535i -c 
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The cel not ts SED to Kee 1 maſters of all. the barriers of 
France, but endeavouredto penetrate into the heart of the kingdom by entering it at either 
extremity. But general Merci having received orders to penetrate into Alſace hy the 
way of Baſil, was met and defeated, on the twenty ſixth of Auguſt, near the iſland of 
Neuburg on the Rhine, by the count, afterwards mareſchal, de Bourg. esd two: 
thoufatd men in the eos and was compelled to retire Wen 46 eee 
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Ai Pieũmont, che e ten by 3 of Berwiek impeded. the progreſs of 
elves hoy? and entirely fruſtrated the deſigns of mareſchal Thann on the city of Brian- 
gon. The French were equally ſucceſsful in ſuppreſſing an inſurrection in the Vi- 
vares: one of the leaders of the malecontents was broken alive *5; three-and-twenty 

1 53 J ͤ „ 3 were 
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15 5 The term ee ales, & 75 83 Ig the wheel; ennveys an improper idea, for the een broken 
upon the wheel. The operation is performed on a wooden platform, raiſed fix or ſeven feet from the ground, on 

which the criminal is extended on his back. Thoſe parts of the limbs, immediately above and below the parts. At. 555 

to be. broken, are laid upon ſmall beams, for the purpoſe of giving better effe&t to the ſtroke of the execu- | 

tioner; . Eight blows, ſtricken with uacommoagquicknefs, complete the buſineſs. The criminal is then fied, wit | 

his broken limbs bent under him, upem a wheel fixed on the top of a polb, from ten to fifteen feet high, refed | 
either in e. or on the ſpot where . perpetrated. I the ctime be of inferior \magni- 
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— and many more Rent to the gallies,” The allies Rad long been e 

ng to procure from tlie pope à fortnal Serge Lg Hart of the nchdal⸗ es title | to "the. 
Seal dene nch His Hölinefs had hitherto deferred, under various pretences, in the, 
hope that fortune would declare in favour of the houſe of Bourbon ; but, at Tength, the, 
emperor Having intimated His intention of ſendin ing his army into winter quarters, in 


the papal territories, Clement the Eleverith ſolemnly acknowledged Charles as king of 
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Fort door offs fre een 119973 bene: 

A. D. 19101} The calamitous dem of His kin _ had induced Lewis to renew the 
negociations for a peace; He again deigned to become a fupplicant, ant made fuch pro- 
poſals as ought to have met with a favourable reception. He offered tõ ratify and ode 
firm the pope's acknowledgment of the archduke ; to afford no kind of affiſtance to his 
grandſon; Philip; to give up four cautionary towns in Flanders, as a ſecurity for Philips 8 
evacuation of Spain; to renounce the ſovereignty of Alſace; to reſtore Straſpurgh an + 
Briſac; to raze all his fortreſſes from Baſil to Philipſburgh ; to demoliſh the | fortifica= 
tions and fill up the harbour of Dunkirk; and to leave the ſtates-general f in poſleſ- 
ſion of Lille, Tournai; Vpres, Menin, Furnes, Conde, and Maubeuge. 5 Such Were 
the: principal points 1 were deſtined to ere a e 8 for the g. he "implored. | 5 
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'Plenipotentiaries Wepper by the Aties to open a conference on 92 fabje wits, 
the miniſters of Lewis, in the ſinall' town of Gertruydenberg. The intereſts of France 
were entruſted by the king to mareſchal D*Uxelles, a man cook and ſilent, and poſſeſſed 
of mote prudence than ſpirit; and the abbe, afterwards cardinal, de Polignac, one of the 
firſt wits and greateſt orators of che age, graceful, perſuaſive, and infinuating, But nei- 
ther the wiſdom of the one nor the wit of the other could ſubdue the phlegmatic obſtinacy,, 
cf che Dutch, or the mote artful, though not leſs intereſted, policy of the other, 
The: Freneh plenipotentiaries were. received with infults, and treated with , eee 
their propoſals were rejected as vague and unſatis factory: and even the promiſe which they 
made, that Lewis ſhould aſſiſt the enemy with moriey to effect the depoſition. of his: 
grandſon, was difregarded. The allies had the indecency to require that he ſhould; pro- 
mote; within the ſhort ſpace of two months, the expulſion of h ei frogs ren, by 
force of arms. The negociation was of courſe broken om... 
f Nee, Ent OMe 29341 172 x . 2 n 4 . 

Theſe conſerences did not retard the ojeraticns, of the operons The allies . 
aſſembled their forces, advanced, on the twenty: ſeyenth of April, to Pont · - Vendin, in 
order. to, Henk e French iv e bern. Mare, nr oe e to coyer 
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enn, to kill. me criminal by a blow on the breaſt,” (eslled this ig dr grate) before b. 
10 en om the wheel; in other caſes-he is ſuſfered to expire on the heel, in the greateſt agonies.”' The French 
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Douai und other frontier towne, which were threatened by the con federates· The troops 
left for their defence, unable to cope with the ſuperiot force of the enemy, retired at their 
approach ; and the allies, having thrown bridges oyer the Scarpe, one diviſion, under the 
coke er Martorough, paſſed that river, and encamped at Vitri. Prince Eugene re- 
mained on the other fide, and inveſted Douai, while the French retired towards Cambrai. 
Mareſchal Villars, who ſtill commanded the French army, the numbers of which were 
Augmented by the ſame eaufe which had rendered it numerous the preceding year, paſſed 
the Schelde, as ſoon as he had collected his forces, and encamped at Bouchain, with an 
vowed determination of bringing the enemy to action. He accordingly advanced, in order 
.of battle, but having reconnoitred the fituation of the pr he, eee _— to 
W , pail Nane e where he eee «7; cove (ret dh ee e e 
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5 1b object of > Viltars was, by aten ae to a * Give: of hs, 
Which was vigorouſly defended by a numerous ga-riſon, under the command of Alber- 
A who made various ſallies, conducted with vigor and judgment, in which the enemy 
ſtes great number of men. They were likewiſe repulſed in ſeveral aſſaults; but ſtill 
ptocteded witli equal ſpirit and perſeverance, until the beſieged, being reduced to the laſt 
extremity, were obliged to capitulate, on the twenty - ſixth of June, fifty days aſter the 
trenches had been opened. The allies next laid ſiege to Bethune, which was inveſted 
en the fifteenth of July, and ſurrendered on the twenty- ninth of Auguſt. Villars, who 
fed within ſtrong lines, extending from Arras to Miramont, had marched out of 
oy bis intrenchments, with a view to raiſe the ſiege; but he did not think proper to riſk an 
© engagetent. ' After the reduction of Bethune, the allies cloſed the 4269085 Ol by tho 
Heß ee Aire and Wee Vena. which en 55 e ae MO ens 
II 1151 11381 1 RON n. Ai 11. 2109 
= On the R 105 and 3 in Piedmont, e eee Spain; However, 
| Protec e more 25 in military events. | At Almennata, the archdüke's cavalry; under 
"the Engliſh general, Stanhope, attacked that of the Spaniards,” who' were entirely routed, 
” togetlicf with nine battalions, that eſcaped by favour of the night; while the mair- body 
of the army retired with precipitation to Lerida. They were purfued by the Imperial 
general, Staremberg, to the plains of Saragoſſa, where they were drawn up in order of 
battle, and an action enſuing, on the ninth of Avguſt, the forces of Philip füſtaſned a 
total deleat: five thouſand of them were killed in the field, and ſeven thouſand fell into 
"the hands of the enemy, together with all their artillery, and a great number of ſtand- 
ards and colours. Charles entered Saragoſſa in triumph, "while Philip, with the wreek 
of | his army, retreated to Madrid. After ſending his queen and ſon to Victoria, he re» 
tired to Valladolid, in order to collect his ſcattered troops fo as to form another army. 
A © The e good f fortune of Charles. proved. of. ſhort duration. He r. A the prudent plan 
opoſe | by. 8 Stanhope for immediately ſecuring Pampeluna, the e 
ewis cou nd troops to the aſſiſtance of his grandſon, atid haſte 
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21 Lewis, Hearnwlle; bent the duke of Vesdbme t bete the. mtr the Spanith' 
army, which was, at the ſame time, rein ſbrced by various detachments of French troops. 
Great numbers - of volunteers immediately aſſembled to ſignalize their courage under a 
general whoſe reputation was ſo high; and who was fo generally beloved by the ſoldiery. 
Tho Caſtilians were animated with freſh courage, and made wonderful exertions in fa- 
vour of che fovereign they had choſen; ſo that, in Teſs than three months aſter bis de- 
feat at Saragoſſa, Philip was again in a condition to face his rival in che field Charles, 
en the other hand, was totally neglected by the allied powers, who took no ſteps to ſup- 


ply his wants, or to enable him to improve the advantages he had gained. At the be- 


ginning of November his army marched back to Saragoſſa, and was cantoned i in the 
neighbouthood of Cifuentes, where Staremberg eſtabliſhed his head- quarters. General 
Stanhope, with the Britiſh forces, was quartered in the | mall town of Brihuega, where, 
mee of the month, he found himſelf ſuddenly. ſurtounded hy the 
whole Spaniſh army. As the place was not tenable, and he had very little ammunition, 
he was obliged; after a ſhort, but vigorous, reſiſtance, to capitulate, and ſurrender himſelf 
aud all his-forces-prifoners of war, to the amount of two thouſand, men, including. three 
-lentenaht-generals; one major-general, one brigadier, with all the colonels and other 
oſficors of the reſpedtive regiments.  Vendame, reſolved to purſue his advantage, advanced 
te ViR-Mieioſa, vrhere Staremberg had, by this time, aſſembled his forces. An action 
enſued, in which the left wing of the allies was entirely defeated ; but the French and 
Spaniards; inſtead of following the blow, began to plunder the baggage, while Starem- 
berg, with his right wing, revenged the affront he had ſuſtained, and drove their left, with 
great ſiaughter, from the field. Six thouſand: of the troops of Philip were killed, and 
A his artillery was taken, but the allies ſuffered ſo ſeverely as to be ynable to maintain 
their ground. Staremberg, therefore, ordered the cannon to be ſpiked, and marched 0 
- $aragoiia, whence he retired to Catalonia. Thither he was purſued by. Vend$me, w 
ee e eee, mg een him to take ſhelter under the walls of Barcelona, , 13 
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ſtanding the ſeverity; of the weather; ſo that Philip, from being a fugitive, 05 e, 
the ſhort ſpace of three months, ablolute maſter of the whole Spaniſh, monarchy, | Ex - 
—=_ de mee Catalonia, and: even that lay open to his incurſions. 5 
ve gr 1711 3 Bat the faibels of Philip in Spain LLP not alleviate the miſery War 
Preyailed in France, nor yet inſpire the allies with pacific intentions. 2 revolution, . 
1 howeyer, in the miniſtry: :of England, as unexpected as extraordinary, t tended to produce 
that which all.negociations had failed to effect Amidit a glorious and fitcceſsful War, 
the queen of England, * reſentment againſt the ducheſs of: Marlborough; 

. with 
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with whom ſhe had hitherto lived on terms of the ſtricteſt intimagys hut who had re- 
cently given her ſome cauſe for offence, .openly eſpouſed the Tory party, who had, with 
that ſyſtematic oppoſition which ever betrays a greater anxiety for the accompliſhment 
of a particular purpoſe, than a concern for the public welfare, thwarted-all the meaſures 
of the. Whig: miniſtry, of which Marlborough was conſidered as the head, and, among 
the reſt, had loudly expreſſed their diſapprobation of the war. A change of miniſters 
enſued, and a determination was, of . courſe, adopted, to conclude a peace as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible: Another eircumſtanee occurred to accelerate; the event. The emperor Joſeph 
died of the ſmall-pox, in-the vigour of his. age ; and Charles, who had hitherto diſputed 
with Philip the 'Spaniſh monarchy, now ſucceeded to the dominions of his brother. 
The fame motive which had influenced the confederates i in oppoſing. tlie junction of the 
French and Spaniſh monarchies in the houſe of nden was of n Nan with te · 
| n to the e of Spain by the emperor. | f 
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e Renz 1 ſtill eee his eee e at 0 We 1 aſſembled 
his forces, and opened the campaign in Flanders; while mareſchal, Villars collected the 
French troops in the vicinity of Cambray and Arras. Though the, kingdom was conſi- 
1 depopulated, the ſubjects of Lewis ſtill flocked. to his ſtandard, and ſubmitted to 

numerous impoſitions which the exigencies of the war .compelled him ta levy. 
Avon other onerous taxes, the tenth part of their whole ſubſtance was exacted from 
the people; but all theſe efforts would have proved ineffectual, had not the merchants of 
| France, by the permiffion of Philip, undertaken repeated voyages to the South - Scas, 
whence they brought home immenſe treaſures; While the allies took no ſteps ſor inter- 
cepting theſe ſupplies, though the Engliſh, could eaſily have done it. Had à ſquadron 
of ſhips been annually employed for the purpoſe, the ſubjects of France and Spain muſt 
have been reduced to the moſt deplorable ſituation,. and Lewis Nights to ee ſuch 
terms as the ' conlſederates cabal have ann Proper to e e enen 


Villars bad fornd j hon to afſomble': a hop numerous. Dame; with which he 1 
behind the river Sanſet, in ſuch an advantageous. poſt as could not be attacked with any 
proſpect of ſucceſs. Meanwhile the duke of Marlborough croſſed the Scarpe, and form- 
ed his camp between Douai and Bouchain, where he was joined by prince Eugene on 
the twenty-thud of May. This general, however, did not long remain in the Nether- 
lands, Underſtanding that detachments had been made fromthe army of Villars to the 
Rhine, and that the elector of Bavaria intended to act in the empire, he, by order of the 
court of Vienna, marched towards the Upper Rhine, with the Imperial and Palatine - 
troops, to ſecure Germany. ' The duke of Marlborough, repaſſing the Searpe, en- 
camped in the plains of Lens, whence he advaticeditowards, Aire, a8 ff he hid intended 
to attack the French-lines in that quarter. Theſe lines, beginning at Bowvtchiin on the 
Schelde, extended along the Sanſet and the Scarpe to Atras, and were eontitiacd” from 
* n the Upper Scarpe to Canchẽ. Tncy were *— by redoubts 
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and other fortifications, that Villars gewped them eb. a ame then 
the 1 ae of mn ne A ultra. bo 24 e e ee ite 
| FTE SL RE: et, 
hs Eaglim general, 14 Ji W two «ama bs ae lines, ordered the 
ae preparations for forcing them to be made, and declared he would attack them tlie 
next morning; ſo that Villars was induced to draw all his troops to that quarter, in full 
expectat ion of an action. Marlborough, on the ſuppoſition that. the paſſage of the gan - 
ſet, by Arleux, would be left ung uarded, had ordered the generals Cadogan. aud Hom- 
peſch, to aſſemble twenty battalions and ſeventeen ſquadrons, from. Novaij;andathe adja- 
cent garriſons, and endeavour to paſs the. Sanſet at Arleux. An.oficer-was-detached 
with the artillery and pontoons to lay bridges over the canal near Goulezen, audaverthe . 
Scarpe at Vitry, : while the duke, with the whole army of the confederates, began his 
march for the ſame place about nine in the evening. He proceeded with ſuch expedi= 
tion, that by five in the morning he paſſed the river at Vitry. He there received intel- 
ligence that Hompeſch had taken poſſeſſion of the paſſes on the Sanſet and Schelde with- 
car 50 tion; the French having: as he ſuppoſed, withdrawn, their detachments from | 
that fide; * The duke himſelf, with his van- guard, compoſed of fifty ſquadrons; haſtened 
his march towards Arleux, and, before eight o'clock, arrived at Baca -Bacheuil, Where, 
in two hours, he Was as joined by. the heads of the columns into which he had divided 
bis infantry. 1 | „ e ee e lebe 
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Villars, e nd s intention, had N N at {Hos e 
with his whole army, and, placing himſelf at the head of the -houſhold troops, marched. 
with fuch expedition, that by eleven in the forenoon he came in ſight of the Engliſn 
general, who had, by this time, joined count Hompeſch. Villars immediately tetreated 
to the main body of his army, which. had advanced to the high road between Arras and 
Cambray, While the allies encamped on the e deinen i dk 24d "One e an 
ſome march of ten leagues without halting CE Red | e Þ 


— r FL boldly contlived an#fo happily eee the due of, FLA 
faitly deceived” Villars, and, without the loſs of a ſingle man, entered the lines, Which 
had been pronounced impenetrable; ' This ſtroke of the Engliſh general was extolled 12g. A 
a maſterpiece: of military ſkill, while Villars was expoſed to the ridicule even of his 
own offfcers. The seid. deputies of the ſtates-genefal urged Marlborough to give bat- - 
tle to the French, Wh paſſed che Schelde in order to cover Bouchain ; *but the duke 
wiſely:refufed to hazard an action, after a a march ſo fatiguing, and when. the danger of A > 
defeat within the enemy's lines was greater than the advantages to be derived from an 
iadeeiſive victory. His intention was to beſiege Bouchain, an enterpriae that was 

deemed imprafticable,” inaſmuch as the town was ſituated in a morals,  ftrongly fortified, 
and defended by a numerous garriſoo, a0 in the ae Bal N N pet lier in | 
number to that ark the allies. SEE i 
e l IRR ED V Notwithifanding 
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— ing theſe advantages, and rhe diffuaſions of his friends; Marlborough re- 
kel to undertake the ſiege of Bouehain, which-was' accordingly inveſted on the tenth 
of Auguſt. The Engliſh general exerted, on this occaſion, all his vigilance and-capa- 
tity, from s confeiouſneſs that the undertaking was attended with extreme; difficulties ; 
anch that His reputation would be materially affected by the event. Villars, on his fide, 
had taken every precaution that his fk ill and experience could ſuggeſt to baffle the endea- 
vors of his adverſary. He had reinforce&the garriſon to the number of ſix thouſand 
chieſen men, who were commanded by officers of approved courage and talents. He 
made ſome efforts to raiſe the ſiege, but they were rendered ineffectual by the con ſum- 
mate prudence and activity of Marlborough . Ie then laid a ſcheme for taking Douai 
by ſurprize; bur that likewiſe miſoarried. When it is conſidered, that, in the execution 
of this plan, the Engliſh general was under the neceſſity of forming lines, erecting re- 
Ful forts; raiſing batteries, throwing bridges over a river, making a. cauſe way through 
a deep morals, providing for the ſecurity of convoys againſt a numerous army on one 
fide, andthe garrifons of Conde and Valenciennes on the other, it muſt be allowed that 
this was tlie boldeſt enterprize of the whole war; and that it requited all the fortitude, 
- Kill; andireſfolution of a great general, and all the valour and intrepidity of well-diſci- 
plitiee yererans, to accompliſh it. The ſiege was conducted with ſuch vigour, that, in 
Ewenty days. after the trenches were Woes the Ems were W e to „ ren r them- 


aries as an n. "T1 if iti! 8 Mes 
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The reduRtion- of Bouchain was the la tiny nn of the duke of ts 
3 who, foor- after, returned to England, where; diſguſted with the proceedings 
of che new miniſtry, he reſigned his command. The allies were now in poſſeſſion of 
the Macfe, almoſt as far as the Sambre; of the Schelde from Tournay; and of the Lys. 
= far av it was navigable. They had reduced Spaniſh” Guelderland, Limburgh, Bra- 
bant, Flanders, amd the grefiter part of Hainault::'they were maſters of the Searpe;' and, 
by the conqueſt of Bouchain, they had opened themſetves à road into the very heart of 
France; and all theſe nequiitions werey | in.a Feet e Lan. Bo to the valour and 
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ek ef Matlborough. | | 
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| * Marefchal Viltars has 1 An ws eee 
| candye}.in mpaining an. otagh ivaRtiye ſpectator of the conqueſts of Marlborough during this campaign, But that 
_ general was certain] reftrained by poſitive orders from Lewis, ho, ſenſible. of the fayourable turn hi the re- 
bo cent change i in the slim miniſtry had givery to his affairs, was unwilling t. to rifk an. action, "which, if ucceſsful, 

mi ht poilibly dend to irritate che queen of England, and, t an events, in on um uſeleſs effufion of human 


blood (DP Aviipny; row; v. p. 452.) Villars, indeed, tells us hinfelf that when the enemy offered him battle, he had 
getarrninedtonccept it x hut, reſtrained by his orders; ke wrote three difforentletters do tho king to obtain-permiliion 
te engage; and Lewis replied, that he did not think it proper to hazard a battle, as he had good reaſon for beheving 
that divifions would daily encreaſe among the hoſtile powers, which would lead to a diminution of their ftrength ; 

| dene Wine en Ira Mais ms «the defealive, kde Pillars 6: i 7 168.) 
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Ia Spain, thie army of Philip, commanded by the duke of Vendéme, was in ſuck a 
wretched condition, that had Staremberg been properly ſupported by, the allies, he miglit 


haye obtained ſignal advantages. Vendsme, however, ventured to attack the confede- 


rates at the paſs: of Prato-del- Rey, where he was repulſed with conſiderable toſs. He | 
thed inveſted the caſtle of Cardona, which was yigorouſly defended, till the end of De- 
cember, when à detachment being ſent to the relief of the place defeated the beſicgets, 
killed two thouſand on the ſpot, and took all their artillery, ammunition, and baggage. 
But Starembetg was diſabled, by th ani as nilconduft. 0 of 6-49 seen miniſtry. 
from purſuing his eee btter 915% „ ann; lim 
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1 Germany, prince 8 5 dhe 8 aſſembled: at Frankfort, from all 


hoſtile: attacks, and the Imperial diadem was unanimouſly conferred on Charles; the 


electors of Cologne and Bavaria ee been . the deen en of. ena e 


| thoy lay under dhe ban of the a . 
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During theſe mien; a "in for a esse 3 5 9 e doc he 
tween the French court and the new miniſters of England. Theſe latter, who ſeem to 


have paid little regard to the hanour of their country, opened the negociation in a man- 


ner that gave every advantage to Lewis. Lord Jerſey, who acted in concert, with the 
Engliſh prime miniſter, lord Oxford, ſent a private meſſage to the court of .F rance, by a 
prieſt of the name of Gautier, who had formerly been aſſiſtant- chaplain to mareſchal 
Tallard,, during the time of his emhaſſy to the court, of king n ae My 
cd, leone to count Galle, he; Imperial wee at 
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+; This exclefattic | ring lee, to the marquis.c of Torch, i in een 1714, abrupt- 


| 1;.aſked. him, without any preliminary diſcourſe, if he wiſhed for peace; telling him, 


at the ſame time, that he came to furniſh him with the means of PEOGAEOG ibn. This!' 
lays; Torcine's Was aſking a dying man. whether he hed, tor vet? 35 bbs Nothing - 


than this conduct of the Engliſh was any fince, however 2808 * might he. far 
the concluſion of a peace, it cannot be doubted but that they muſt, have ſpeedily e- 
ceived a freſh application for that purpoſe from the court of France, in which caſe they 
muſt, indiſputably, have negociated to much greater advantage. It is alſo: worthy. of re- 
mark, rhat this advance was made ſome months previous to the death of the emperor 
Free] And confequentl) before that ſtrong motive for concluding : £ peabe the Tuccef- 

on of Charles to the W dominions—dubſiſted. . But this, unfortunately, js not 
the only. inſtance i in, -which the intereſts of a nation bave. been ſacrificed to: party ſpirit! 
The commiſſion with which Gautier'y was entruſted, a due and gratified the 
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French monarch ; and he was ſent baek to London with « complimentary letter from the 
mitirquis de Torti to the earl of Jerſey, in et weer miniſter affured the earl, that his 
maſter was fincerely pews pane to peace. OY n DONG er ⁰ο,, e. e IG 
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The Dutth meanwhile, apprized, probably, of the e of the'Engliſh/ court, 
| nw application to the French miniſtry for a rene wal of the conferences in Holland; 
but tluis propoſal, though highly proper, as anegociation' of ſuch impottance ought cer- 
tainly to have been carried on in coneert with all the” We Were eee by e at 


TRE dp 3 r oy” the Zs 6e s OR mein E 8 e eee ee be 5; 
opt memorial; prewentes by Lewis to che Beute ie dere ee e Doch, 
the ſtates⸗ general aſfured the queen of England of their willingneſs to concur in any 
ſeheme that was calculated to promote a durable peace, but, at the ſame time, expreſſed 
a deſire that the French king would adopt ſome more ſpecific plan for ſecuring the in- 
tereſts of the allies, and the repoſe of Europe. Gautier was again ſent to Verſailles, ac- 
companied by Matthew Prior, the Engliſh poet, who wðas empowered to communicate 
the preliminary requiſitions of the Engliſh. He was inſtructed to demand a bart ier for 
the Dutch in the Netherlands, and another on the Rhine for the Empire; a ſecurity for 
the Dutch commerce, and a general ſatisfaction to all the allies: to require that the 
ſtrong places taken from the duke of Savoy ſhould be reſtored; aud that he ſhould be 
allowed to poſſeſs ſuch towns and diſtricts in Italy as had been ceded to him by differ- 
ent treaties between the duke and his allies: that Lewis ſhould acknowledge queen 
Anne and the Proteſtant fucceſſion; demoliſh the fortifications of Dunkirk, and agree 
to à new treaty of commerce: that Gibraltar and port Mahon ſhould be ceded to Eng- 
| bens that the negro- trade in America, at that time carried on by the French; ſhould 
de given up to the Engliſh,” together with ſome towns on that continent; where the 
flaves might be refreſhed: that ſecurity ſhould be given to the queen of England, that 
her ſubjects trading to Spain ſhould enjoy all the advantages that were granted by that 
crown to the moſt favoured nations; that ſhe ſniould be put in polleffion of Newfound- 
land and Hudſon's" bay; and that both nations ſhould continue to enjoy whatever fer- 
Oy wy might he'poſſeffed'o = in North week at The ratification of the” - 19", cont 


This eh more had 41237 been ene offered by Lewis to this rates no A. 
fieulty, therefore, on the ſubject of the demands of the Engliſh could be expected to ariſe. 
Menager, deputy from the city of Rouen, was, accordingly, difpatched to London, with 
full powers to ſettle the preJiminaries of the treaty, After the articles were 3 
this agent had a private audience of queen Anne, WhO wiſely expreſſed her great averſion 
12 2 rites Ties” ap deſire of peace, and her earneſt with to live on terms of friendſhip- 
| „aan, 
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with the king of France. If theſe were her real ſentiments, and the n of 
peace was indeed influenced hy motives of humai nity and, compaſſion, as ſome;Evgliſh. 
hiſtorians have aſſerted, how happened it that the previous offers of 3 had been ſo 
ſtrenuouſſy rejected by the queen and parliament ?—offers, too. which would have en- 
abled them to terminate the war, in a much more honourable manner. The fact is, 
that both the queen and her miniſters were, in this inſtauce, actuated by. a ſpitit of par- 
ty, and that their conduct was a groſs violation of the good-faith ſhe had plighted to 
her allies] The Engliſh miniſters now engaged in a cloſe correſpondence with the 
court of France; and mareſchal Tallard, who was ſtill a priſoner in England, being re- 
leaſed from confinement, was ſuffered to return to his own country. The preliamnaries, 
after Menager's departure from London; being communicated, to count Galas, the Im- 
perial miniſter, that nobleman cauſed them to be tranſlated and publiſhed i in one of the, 
daily papers; when the queen, conſcious that they were calculated to excite Anne, 
1 his conduct, and ene him to chat the We N., Ger och oa 
26, end ine Tots: 111 40 by sii 

ane T9220] Intimidated be ew of the Engliſh wakes whe eso to pay | 
attention to their remonſtranees, the ſtates- general agreed to open general conferences at 
Uttecht, on the firſt of January. The preliminaries were generally diſapprovred by the: 
allies / ſinee they fell far ſnort of the expectations which the paſt offers of the Freneb 
monarchſ and the Pa aan n 5 the e led Then! to entertain. 
iSi aer 00: bOD⁰ů Me * aq e ene 

Meanwhile, bt Villas alembled hist 28 ds TEE 5g this 1 250 Gow 

0 to enable him to cover Cambray and Arras. The place of Marlborough was 
ſupplied by the duke of Ormond, who had only his perſonal courage to recommend him; 
he joined prince Eugene at Tournay; and, on the twenty-ſixth of May, the allied armꝝ 
paſſed the Schelde, and encamped at Haſpre and Solennes. The Imperial general pro- 
poſed to attack the French army, but Ormond, | reſtrained by private orders from his ſoves 
reigu, reſuſed to riſè an engagement. This duplicity, on the part of the queen of Eng- 
land, vas truly unworthy her character and ſtation; it was a ſhameful dereliction of the 
principles hy which ſhe had hitherto profeſſed to be actuated, in undertaking and main 
taining theawar: * . en in 1 to her ren, A Kohring: IO 
to injury. wag nt} oe l ES "of 1 
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Prince Eugene, bene, having i inſulted and burat « he lan of Arcas inveſted 
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In otter ia bt tated ti | Hark afcribes * Sado the Mp e in . 
lining the preliminaries, to a deſire of inflaming the minds of the people; but would it not have been more juſt 
5 conſiſtent to cenſure the queen, or, atleaſt, her miniſters, for having conſented to articles, the bare publication , 

which was ſofficient to excite a ſpirit of diſcontent, and to inflame the minds of her ſubjects? No remarks, 
however pointed, could have operated as A more ſerere cenſure of the N in N than the queen's 
ewneonduet to count Gala. wa Foe 
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Qveſaoi ; and as Ormond did not ehuſe to render his infiruQtions public; ha furni ſhed to · 
yards this enterpriae ſeven battalions and nine ſquadrons of che foreign troops in tho 
pay of Great Britain. But before Qgeſnoi ſurrendered, a ceſſation of arms was pros 
claimed between France and Great-Britain; the duke of Ormond, with the Britiſh 
troops, then withdrew from the confederates, and directed his .march towards Dunkirk, 
which. wes delivered by Lewis to the Engliſh, as a hay 6-1 ww intentions 49108 the 
eee of peace which mms FFF 
4 ( fe + 
3 deſerted by ſo 1 important 8 the army of to * n . 2 ae 
: 8 Quefnoi 1 was taken within ſight of the French, and Landregy. was ſoon after in · 
veſted. Eugene, mean while, had detached general Groveſtcin, with fiſteen hundred ca- 
valry, to penetrate into the heart of France. This officer, about the middle of June, 
advanced into Champagne, paſſed the Noire, the Maeſe, the Moſelle, and the Saar, and 
retired to Traerbach with a rich booty, and a great number of hoſtages, after having le- 
yied contributions as far as the gates of Metz, ravaged the country, and reduced a great 
number « of villages and towns to aſhes. , The conſternation produced by this unex pect- 
ed irruption reached the metropolis of France: the king did not think himſelf ſafe at 
Verſailles: with his ordinary guard; and all the troops jn the neighbourhood of Paris 
were haſtily aſſembled about the palace. Villars ſent a detachment after Groveſlein, as 
ſoon as he underſtood his deſtination ; but the other had gained a day's march of the 
French troops, who had the mortification, ſo cloſe did. they fallow him, of . 1 | 
flames. ſtill anne in the villages he had ne, ee ee e l ot bi 
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A 3 W ee at this time, ek 8 the kingdom, eh vhs | 
recent accommodation with England was inadequate to diſpel. The death of the king's 
only ſon. a prince of the moſt amiable diſpoſition and promiſing talents, who had died of 
the ſmall-pox, is the courſe of the preceding year; that of the duke and ducheſs of Bur- 
_ gundy,jand of the dolte of Brittany, their eldeſt fon, ho wete carried off nearly to- 
gether, and were buried in the ſame grave; and the fickly ſtate of the duke of Anjou, 
their only remaining child; all this combination of domeſtie misſortunes, joined to foreign 
troubles, and the public diſtreſs, ſeemed to point out the end of Lewis's reign, as a period 
of calamity; and the people fully expected that the diſaſtrous cireumſtances' which 
would diſtinguiſh its cloſe, would far exceed in extent the greatneſs and glory that had 
EN ite commencement. The duke of Vend6me,. too, died, about this time, in 

ain; and ſuch was the general depreſſion of ſpirits, that it was fully believed, as his 
| forts had contributed to the eee yas ee e er would his death 
agg his depoſition. 5 9 E aeg Iii Ri! 
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14404 adregy was not in 2 Beuation to refift, for uy. e's of Pg hs mri of the 
confederates; and it was in agitation at Verſailles to remove the King to Chambort on 
the Loire. Lewis told e. me . in caſe wy, freſh; diſaſter mat 
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lions, deſtiued to defend them. Albermarle himſelf and all the ſurviving officers were 
- made priſoners; Five hundred waggons loaded with bread ; twelve pieces of braſs canuon; 
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eur, he would convene: all the nobility of his kingdom, and notwithſtanding bis ad- 


vanced age (he was been eee, nne deren on to the Gy and 3 
at their head.. 20 Hor too habn 11 an 2. 55 „ ** n 
$4 eli: 1 11) 5 1131 bs 3:1 71 is i 9 ²˙ . 
An error eee 8 by rade ese ess the Baß and his dne Tas all their 
desde, It is pretended that his lines were too much extended; that his magazines 


at Marchiennes were at too great a diſtanee; and that generat Albermarle, who was 


poſted at Denain, between Marchiennes and the prince s camp, was not near enough to 


de ſupported i caſe of an attack. This miſtake was firſt perceived by two inhabitants of 


Douai, as they were walking towards the enemy's quarters, and in conſequence of the 


information ſent by them to N. e ann, "ls een! er u ie, be en or. at 
W! N wo _ A ere 8 8 | | 
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Wyle a body of rayon 0 was ſent to amufe Kuki by a eigne attack of his camp. 


Villars led his army, (on the twenty fourth of July) in five columns to Denain, where 
he forced the intrenchments of Albermarle, and either killed or took ſeventeen batta- 


a large quantity of ammunition and proviſions; a great number of horſes, and a conſiderable 
booty fell into the hands of the French. Prince Eugene had'advaneed, on the other fide 
of the Schelle, to ſuſtain Albermarle, but the bridge over that river was broken down by 


- accident, ſo that he was prevented from affording 7 the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance. Villars 


iminediately inveſted Marchiennes, which was ſurrendered, on the laſt day of July, and. 
the garriſon, conſiſting of five thouſand men, were conducted priſoners to Valen- 


cCiennes. He aſterwards undertook the fiege of Dor i, which induced prines Eugene to- 


abandon his defign on Landregy, and to march townlls the French, with a N to o bfuß⸗ 
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them to action. The ſtates- general, however, refuſed to run the riſk of an 
mont, and the priner had the mortification to ſee Dovai reduced by Villars. He could: 
nat; even, prevent chat general-from retaking Queſnot and Bouchain, of which placæs he- 
was in poſſeſſion before the tenth of October; while the allies enjoyed no other com 
penſation for theſe important grunt the wht Gager of N ee, Ne, en was fur 
g r gr my ere, Ser . 25 2 N ji q 29 1 n 
19 as: Ren? 1 al 41 £41147 OUR HOW 
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A che tertnination was accelerated by the rapid ſucceſs of VIllats. The emperor, 


_ indeed; withforne'of the princes of Germany, conceiving their intereſts had not been 


ſufficiently conſulted, refuſed to ſheath the ſword; but Great-Britain, Holland, Pruſſia, 
Portugal, and Savoy, acquieſced in the terms propoſed, and i in the months of rs 
_ Apri and May, ſigned ſeparate rreatics of peace. 5 0 

ne eee ee 37 3 i ee 
By theſe it wus fiiptilated, that Lewis fhould Add fk Gele b the 
ric of the _ of England, and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion : that he ſhould raze the- 
| fortifications- 
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. fortifications of Dunkirk within a limited time, on condition of - receiving an equi- 
valent? that he ſhould cede Newfoundland, Hudſon's- Buy, and Saint Chriſtopher's 
to England; but that the French ſhould be left in poſſeſſion of Cape Breton, and at li- 


berty to dry their fiſh at Newfoundland: that the emperor ſhould poſſeſs the kingdom 


of Naples, the duchy of Milan, and the Spaniſh Netherlands: that the duke of Savoy 


ſnhouſd enjoy Sicily, with the title of king: that the ſame title, with the iſland of Sar- 


dinia, ſhould be allotted to the elector of Bavaria, as an indemnification for the! loſſes he 


bat ſuſtained by the war: that the ſtates- general ſhould reſtore Liſle and its dependen- 
cies; and, that Namur, Charleroi, Luxembourg, Vpres, and Nieuport, ſhould be added 


to the other places they already poſſeſſed in Flanders: and that the king of Pruſſia 


ſhould have Upper Gueldres, in lieu of Orange and the other eſtates; belonging to that 
family in Franche-Comté. The king of Portugal was ſatisfied,” and the firſt of ſ une 
was hxed : as che „ of time ee to the ba; roman 1 erbetene to the terms 1 


* Pups ME. 4 2 £; 


5 11 wis by theſes Lobes Und had Alarme t the ras of bib . and 


ent himſelf to direct his whole force againſt the emperor. Villars; with am army that 
greatly exceeded in numbers that of prince Eugene, advanced, in the month of A N | 
to the banks of the Rhine, reduced Spires, Worms, and all the adjacent country; he 


even reduced, on the twentieth of September, the ſtrong fortreſs of Landau; then forced the 
lines which Eugene had ordered to be drawn up in the Briſgau, defect mareſchal Vau- | 


157 


bonne, oe: ba e the capital o of Upper Auſtria. 5 . 2065 B 
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A. D. 75 The emperor unable to ſupport the expence or another beigen, 


was now induced to lend a favourable ear to the overtures of peace that were made by the 


elector of Cologne and the elector Palatine; and conferences were, accordingly, open- 


ed at the caſtle of All-Raſtadt, between prince Eugene and mareſchal Villars, on 


the t twenty ixth. of November, 1713.; after a ſhort interval the articles were adjuſted, 
and the treaty was ſigned on the third of March in the follow ing year; by this tteaty, 


Lewis ceded to the emperor Old Briſac, with all its deperidencies ; Friburg: the forts i in 


the Briſgau, and Black foreſt, together with fort Kehl. He engaged todemoliſh the forti- 
cations oppoſite to Hunningen, the fort of Sellingen, and all other forts ſrom thence to 
fort Louis; ;, but he was ſuffered to retain Straſburg and Landau, which he had before offer- 
ed to cede ; ' Hunningen and New Briſac, which he had himſelf propoſed to raze ; and the 


| ſovereignty of Alace, which he had conſented to reſign. The electors of i and Co- 


logne were reſtored to all their dignities and dominions. . The emperor was put in im- 
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retain part of r Ee. . ; 


popes Wait og 7 : 8 2124 
The Catalans alone were e exempted] froin the enjoyinents bf peace id e 


influence now began to be felt throughout Europe. As they bad een by 45 Weir 
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they adopted the deſperate reſolution of defending themſel ves to the laſt extremity, Their 

capital had, the preceding year, been blockaded by the forces of Philip, and the trench- 

es were now opened before the place; but the beſiegers had not been able to claſe all the 

paſſages to the mountains, whence the inhabitants received ſuch aſſiſtance as enabled 

them to hold out for a conſiderable time. On the tenth of December the court of Ma- 

drid, dreading the effects of reſiſtance thus obſtinate, implored the aſiſtance of Lewis, 

who ſent mareſchal Berwick with a body of French troops to ſtrengthen the heſieging ar- 

my. The mareſchal attacked the town in three different places, and was received by 

the citizens, with a degree of valour of which but few examples occur in hiſtory. The 

baſtion of St. Peter was taken and retaken eleven different times; but, at laſt, after a com- 

bat, that laſted four hours, the brave inhabitants were compelled to retire into the new 

town, where they aſked to capitulate. The only conditions they could obtain were, 

the ſecurity of their lives, and the exemption of their town from pillage. 4 Thus were - 
reduced to ſubmiſſion this martial people, who, as Tacitus obſerves, * only ſeemed to 

« live when engaged in war,” They had not eſpouſed the cauſe of Charles, until the 

allies, and particularly England, had folemnly promiſed them protection and ſupport ; e 
yet ſuch was the recompence they received for the ſervices which they had rendered the 

Engliſh nation during the war. 3 9 4 . 


= The reduction of Barcelona preceded, by a few days, the acceſſion of George the 
Firſt to the throne of England, an event which was duly notified to Lewis by the Bri- 
tiſh ambaſſador at Verſailles. But though mutual profeſſions of amity paſſed upon this 
occaſion, the peace, ſo recently .concluded between the two kingdoms, had nearly been 
Uterrupted by the conſtruction of the fort of Mardyke, which was deemed a violation 
of the ninth article of the treaty of Utrecht, whereby it was ſtipulated, that nat only 
' the harbour of Dunkirk ſhould be filled up, and the dykes which formed the canal 
Would be deſtroyed; but that the fortifications, the port, and che dykes of Dunkick 
ſhould neyer. be xc-eſtabliſhed Lewis maintained that the treaty was fulfilled, ſo long 
a the ſame dykes and the ſame canal were not reſtored; as if the new canal which he 4 
ordered to be made at Mardyke was leſs contrary to the ſpirit of the convention, to the | | 
letter whereof he firiftly adhered, WO. Sabo IS 


A.D dei 2 : Fe ns „ +a. R 2 364383 — Ws * 
4+ P. 1715.] The king of Great Britain ſeat lord Stair to Verſailles to complain of 5 

this candpct ; ſeveral memorials were preſented on the ſubjeR to the marguis de Tori, 
"hoſe anſwers were, for ſome time, ambiguous and evaſive! but at length the ſerious — 


remonſtrances of the Engliſh court produced the deſired effect, and Lewis relytantly = 
conſented to diſcontinue his works. N | eee ee e 


Lewis had now completed his ſeventy-ſeventh year, and felt himſelf haſtily approach- 
ing to that awful period at which all earthly diſtinctions ceaſe, and the mind is no longer 
faſcinated by thoſe pompous deceptions which give a falſe glare to ſurrounding objects, 


— 


1s rxxwis THz roURTRENTH: [c515, 


and conceal the fair figure of truth beneath the tinſel garb of afulkiton, He had ſeen 
all his projects of ambition ſtripped of their viſionary charms, and exhibiting, to the eye 
df reaſon, the diſguſting ſource whence they ſprang, and the dreadful effects they pro- 
duced. Hence reflections aroſe that required the aid of religious eonſolation; and the 
repentant monarch was not only brought to a juſt ſenſe of his paſt errors, but to'a pub- 
lic acknowledgment of his faults, which at once ſhewed the ſtrength of his mind, and 
the fincerity of his repentance. Yet were his laſt hours embittered by the i importunities | 
of his  legitimated children, who firſt obtained from their father an edict, that was regil- 
tered, &. * ithoat oppoſition \ or remonſtrance, in 19514, declaring them heirs to the crown 
In e of the princes of the blood, to whom, by a ſubſequent declaration, he render- 
them equal i in rank: they afterwards extorted from the reluctant monarch a will, (ex- 
tending ing their powers, after his death, at the expence of the rights of the duke of Or- 
: tans): which | was depoſited in one of the towers of the palace, ſecured by an iron 
door, the three keys whereof were delivered 'to the firſt preſident of the parti ament of 
TE the attorney -general, and the ſecretary, His addreſs to the preſident, on delivering 
bim the will, falictently marks the reſtraint that had been impoſed” of His inclinations 
in this TATE TR Here is my will” —faid Lewis“ I well know, from the example 
40 of the n. my predeceſſors, and from that of my father, what will become of it; 


e 


© Del ber mg more We 


iz vo Shit: 


"3s the, month of Auguſt his N enten and bis ase elhibitedd infal- 
ble ſymptoms, of approaching death. He prepared to meet his doom with fortitude 
- devoid of oſtentation; and ſeemed to experience the grateful effects of tllat conſolation 
_ which. religion alone can beſtow. To the lamentations of madame de Maintetion, who 

7 2 over bim with unceaſing care, the expiring "monarch replied, ö & 7 "thought i it was 
Mare — to die.“ To his his domeſtics, _ Id, « Why 4% you "we tep ? "Did Jou t! think 
7 ral 9 ; 47 OO I OTC l 
| TITIGIE 177: - 
On the raonty-Gath. of Auguſt he ordered his ** ſucceſſor to be rought to his 
apartment ; when taking him in his arms, he thus addreſſed bim aloud, in. e preſence of 
- all dis attendants: + You will ſoon be king of a great kingdom, What 


moſt ſtrong- 
44; ly.recommend to you, is never to forget the obligations you are under to G0. Re- 
- member that to him you are indebted for all you poſſeſs. Endeavour to. preſerve peace 
« with your neighbours. I have been too fond of ar: neither follow. my example i in 
2 that, nor the 1 too LEY 5 I have incurred. 1 advice on all things, and 
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H endeavour to find out the beſt, that you may invariably adhere to it. Eaſe your peo - 
«, ple as ſoon 28 you can: and do that which I, unhappily, have not been able to do *. 
Aſter receiying the ſactament from the hands of his confeſſor, Lewis expired, on the 
fitſt of en als os in-the ieee og Fs of 15 age, and the ſeventy- third ot 


* n 275 | 85 
10 the focial. intercourſe of private life, 3 5 the F ourteenth was i affable, 
generous, and polite, an affectionate parent, a good maſter, and a ſincere friend, The 
air of pride and the tone of arrogance which he occaſionally aſſumed, were, perhaps, ne- 
ceflary to enſure reſpect from a people whoſe diſpoſition to familiarity required reſtraint ; : 
but they ſometimes were carried to an extreme that could admit of no juſtification, and 
could not fail to excite diſguſt. He was pious and deyout ; though he paid more atten- 
tion to the forms than to the ſpirit of religion: the peaceful precepts of a benignant 
Creator made but little impreſſion on his mind; and his intolerance, diſplayed i in acts of 
cruelty and oppreſſion, ſullied the purity of his faith. In the beſtowal of honours and 
Tewards,.he diſplayed a grace, peculiar to himſelf, that greatly enhanced the value of the 
giſt; and he poſſeſſed, in an eminent degree, the pleaſing talent of ee thoſe 


* prudence or policy compelled him to diſappoint. 3 9 5 


N was rather diſtinguiſhed for ſolidity of nderiandingtinh vrlliancy e of wit ; hence x: 
hi js Judgment—unleſs when, warped by prejudice or blinded by paſſion as generally cor- ö 
rec, particularly towards the cloſe of his reign, when' improved by obſervation,” a ma- 
tured by experience. His vanity—flattered by ſucceſs, and foſtered by adula ion was 
exceſſive; and, probably, gave riſe to moſt of thoſe errors and vices which marked his 
lirical pre? ah His ambition—the offspring of his vanity—was boundleſs: it urged 
RE violate the faith of treaties; to invade the rights of independent nations; "to 
burſt aſunder. t. the bonds of humanity ; and. Juſtice; which, in private life, e ur- 
domed t to reſpect to extend the limits of his power; and to render hi 8 authority ab uli 
verſal at it was abſolute. Impelled by the ſame principle; he ſpurnell at control, te- 
moved all impediments to V e and 12 the few PARA ſparks of 


civil libe rty. A Wire; 5 | 


"fl | Though his abilifies were Render; and his le did nöt riſe ove mediocrity be bad 
8 bene uy on to diſcover, and Iiberality to reward, talents of every deſeribtion. Thopgh | 
Ws e ourage ment of the ſciences muſt be 'exempt-from'a ſimſlar imputationys it is cer; 
l _ a ES of doubt, whether his patronage of the arts proceeded frominelination'or | 
Policy: Whether he conſidered the riches they tended to 99 8 i A ne of advan- 7 
tige to! wan, or as the means of corafort to his ſobjees. Ae, „ 


20 4 eu! ah 19.94: Vp J 203 Bi 4 5 Torr ROS 
Deceired, at an Yet 4 riod of lite, be thoſe i in 3 = had "poled an implicit confi- 
dence, he became ſuſpicious and wiſtruſtful; and the prej judice he imbibed 8 indi- 


k 1 * 21 Siscle de Louis XIV. aa . 
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i al, get unfrequently proved detrimental to the ſtate. He gritifies, without” re- 
ſerye,, his amorous propenſities; and his. court exhibited 2 a ſcene of gallantry, at one 
| period, more dangerous from exceſs of refinement, and, 'at anther; di ſpufting, from the 

maſk of devotion aſſumed to conceal it. Yet he never ſuffered bis pünckualiky, i in 


matters of buſineſs, to be 5 by PTY W 


Pa " rigidly ; ul ole was > Lemis, that 5 ee impiety to error. OT, once lüb 
on the diſmiſſion of an officer in the houſhold of his nephew the duke of Orleans, be⸗ 
cauſe he ſuſpected him of favouring the principles of his mother, who was a Fanſenit, 
In a converſation on the ſubject the duke ſaid to the king—* Faith 1 know not what 
*may be the ſentiments of the mother ; but as for the ſon being a Fanſenift, ths @ mere calum- 
«© nj, for he does not even believe in the - exiſtence GL God.” — A certain of 


- 


ee " replied Lewis ; *50u may beep , ee e tort e 


ty b appellation. of "Great, Leun by no means ta, for eng c ent FF) has be 
gene Uy employed as terms of an oppoſite meaning, we muſt adhere to the idea 
that 'no man can be truly great, who is not truly good, Still it ſhould be remembered 
that the epithet was beſtowed on Lewis, by the Parifians, in 1680, not long after the 
peace of Nimeguen, indiſputably the moſt glorious epoch of his reign. Though we 
mcline to conſider this mark of diſtinction, rather as the tribute of yanity than of gratitude, 
(tor the people are as vain of being governed by a great monarch, as the ſovereign i is of 
hisritle) juſtice requires we ſhould enumerate the aftions which they alledged as the mo- 
tives of their conduct. The king had eſtabliſhed ſchools for Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture; and while he contributed to the inſtruction of the pupils by obtaining mo- 
dels of all kinds, at a vaſt expence from Rome, he rewarded their ſucceſsful efforts with | 
great ljberality, and embelliſhed his palaces with their works.” He had given- energy | 
and ſtrength to commerce, both foreign, and domeſtic, dy the eſtablimment of an In- 
dia company, and by facilitating the intercourſe of one province with ' another, by 
means of rivers which he rendered navigable, and of new roads which he canfed to be 
opened. The canal of Languedoc, by which a junQion of the two ſeas was effected, 
was his work : he eſtabliſhed manufactures of various kinds; of plate-glafs, in imitation 

- of that at Venice ; of tapeſtry, like the Flemiſh ; and carpets, to reſemble thoſe of Tor- 
key: he he created a navy for the prote tion of commerce, and the Tepreffion ef ho- 
tile attacks: he afforded encouragement to agriculture ; reformed the French lav: repreſ- 
fed the. rage for duels; rendered eccleſiaſtical dignities the recompence of genius and of 
virtue; beſtowed rewards on the learned of all countries, and declared himſelf the protect- 
or of the French academy, and of the academies of the Belles-Lettres and of the Sci- 
enges. To him was e indebted for her obſervatory ; ; the Louvre for 1 its _ 
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ſtyle : Paris for irs police ; the troops for their diſcipline ; the French coaſts for hatdours, 
commodiays and. fate; the frontiers for protecting forts and for trellis ; andthe whole nas 
don for the erection of the Hotel des Iroalids*, a monument of humanity, in whicls 
the victims of their country enjoy an honourable repoſe, and bleſs the memory of its 
founder. Theſe were the deeds which, joined to the ſplendid atchievements of a war, 
fucceſsful though unjuſt, and the advantages of a peace, which tended to aggrandize tlie 
kingdom by a conſiderable extenfion of territory, induced the Pariſians to beſto on 
their ſovereign the denomination of LEwis THe Great, They certainly gave him 
firong claims on their gratitude ; and, when conſidered in- conjunction with the Ten 


. WY OG: inf? Oil ene FE VF 
timents he diſplayed on his death-bed, ſhould be allowed to reſcue his memory from 
that. obloquy which many parts of his political conduct are but too well calculated 
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Lewis had, by his conſort, who was daughter to the king of Spain; thiee ſons and 


December inthe fame year and Mary- Thereſa born on hs ſecond 6f Jantary, 1667, 


2083; Lewis: Alexander de Bourbon, count of Toulouſe, duke of Daimville aud Per 
chievre, peer and admiral of France, and governor of Brittany, born the ſixth of June, 
7678: Louiſa: F rances de Bourbon, married, in July, 1685, to Lewis, duke of Bour- 
bon: Louiſa-Mary- Anne de Bourbon, who died in September, 1681 ; and Fraticess 
Mais de Bourbon, born in May, 1677, married to Philip, duke of Otlem n. 
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on the plan of Chelſea Hoſpital, for the reception of wounded and infirm ſoldiers, 
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| y. 72: de Maintenon was teanalabls for the death of her huſband; ſhe. immedi. 
_ itely. retired to Saint Cyr, a magnificent manſion in the neighbourhood of Verſailles, 
founded, by her perſuaſion, in 1689, for the education of young ladies of quality. "Hers 
ſhe paſſed the tranquil remnant of her life, in antuſements and occupations fuited/to her 
taſte; in acts of charity and devotion, calculated to edify and inſtruct thoſe who were 
the immediate objects of her care, and the few friends who were allowed acceſs to her. 


She. died i in 1719, at the * 88 gdep-there,; ys roger een 
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In the early part of the reign of 88 the Pet ch. unit patttexlaity . hy 
adminiftration of Colbert, the moſt ample encouragement was given to trade, commerce, 
and man ufactures. By rendering Dunkirk and Marſeilles free ports, the commerce of 
the Levant \ was drawn to the latter, and that of the north to the former, In 1664, a 
Welt and Eaſt- India company were eſtabliſhed, to the latter of Which the king gave a 
ſum of money, equal to two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds of our preſent money; 
and, at his inſtigation, the royal family and noblemen of the court advanced two mil- 
Jion of livres more; the ſuperior courts of juſtice twelve hundred thouſand livres; 
the financiers, two million ; and the body of e * Hundred aod Shy 
thouſand *. | 
nt 1557 
mod This company ſubſied tin the revolution; for although the Dutch 530 taken Pon- 
. dicherry, in 1694, and the Eaſt- India trade remained for ſome time in a languiſhing 
ſtate, it acquired freſh ſtrength during the regency of the duke of Orleans. Pondicher- 
Ty then became the rival of Batavia, and the India company, founded, with extreme 
difficulty, by Colbert, proved, for ſeveral years, one of the greateſt "reſources of the 
Kingdom. Lewis alſo eſtabliſhed a company for trading to the north, which he ſupplied 

with funds as he had the India company. He gave a bounty of thirty livres per ton on 

ll articles of exportation, and forty on all that were imported. All perſons who built 
t wee the ports: of the kingdom, received five livres ſor 00 ton burden. 27 

2 ondergo MPR 1 and encreaſs the. population, marriages were re encouraged 

| zin the rag e eee from the * 2 25 five years, f for all oil who 
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From 166: 3 to 1694, e every e was . - the efabliſhment of es New 1 manu- 
factory. Fine cloths, hitherto imported from — were now fabricated at Abbe- 
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ville; and the king advanced to the manufaQturer two thouſand livres for every loom, be- 
ſides other confiderable gratifications. In 1669, there were no leſs than forty-four thou- 
ſand two hundred looms employed in the woollen trade alone. The filk manufactories 
being brought to perfection, produced a return of fiſty million of livres; and the ſuc- 

ceſsful cult ure of the mulberry- tree enabled the manufacturers to nr with the im- 


portation of raw. 1k. - 


In 1666, the art of making late any was introduced bout Veste and fucceeded [o. 
well, that the French, in a ſhort time, are ſaid to have excelled their maſters. The car- 
pets of Turkey and Perſia were ſuccefsfufly in itated at La Savonnerie; and the tapeſ- 
try of Flanders yielded the pre- eminence to that of the Gobelins, where eight hundred 
workmen were employed, three hundred of whom lodged in the building: their works 
were carried on under the direction of the beft painters, who made them copy either their 
own pictures, or the beſt productions of the Italian ſchools, which they imitated: with 2. 
wonderful degree of nicety. A fimilar manufaQtory was eſtabliſhed at Beauvais, at which 
fix hundred workmen were employed: the king contributed ſixty thouſand Tivres to- 


wards its eſtabli ſnment. | IC 

Sixteen hundred girls were employed at the lace manufactory, ai rhe backs of: 
thirty women brought from Venice, and two hundred from Flanders ; FRY n neg png 
menen livres given them by way of encouragement. | 


Colbert imported "BE England A for weaving ſtockings; ond tin, gel 3 
earthen· ware, and Moroeco- leather, hitherto imported from foreign countries, were now 
prepared in France; but the art of preparing tin and ſteel, the knowledge of which was 
eonfined to the Calviniſts, was loſt to the e ſoot after NE IEA emma — imo 


wn revocation. of the edict of Nantes. 71 


Zit 


Ke "Great een were made in the n trig this reign New cally were 
conſtructed; the ſtreets were well · paved; lamps were introduced; 'cleanlinefs was pro- 
] moted, and the ſafety of the citizens was provided for by the eſtabliſhment of regular 
watch. In order to pre vent the numerous diſorders and acts of depredation weh inceſ- 
21 vailed in Paris, as well as to promote a more rigid police, the poſt of lieute- 

the police was.created in 1667. But the advantages-derived' by the inhabitants- 

from 0 ereation of this office were greatly overbalanced by che dreadful-ineorivenietcies.. 
i from the defpotic authority entruſted to the magiſtrats who. filled it The 
city was alſo conſiderably enlarged: by that taſte for building whieh the king had intro 

duced, and which, of courſe, deſcended to all rene | people, 1 means were ade 
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But though Lewis gladly contributed to / the c conyenienee- mil embollilievent:of his- 


 Eapital, a Ty of reaſons concurred to. make. him eſtabliſh. his. reſidence elſewhere. 


r 
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The troubles which had riſen during his minority, and. of which Paris had been the 
principal ſcene, had inſpired him with a violent averſion from that city: he was perſuaded 
that if the court ſhould withdraw from thence, it would become more difficult to form 
hals and intrigues, as it would be more eaſy to remark the abſence of the nobles who 
might wiſh to enter into them, and conſequently to guard againſt their attempts. Be- 
fides, Lewis could never forgive the Pariſians for having compelled him to quit the me- 
tropolis, and become a fugitive, in 1649 ; nor could he forget that they had witneſſed his 
weakneſs, when his favourite miſtreſs, La Valliere, firſt fled from his arms to take refuge 
ia a.convent.. Thus the danger of affording ſcope for cenſure in a city filled with per - 
4 Kat e e to judge and to condemn, contributed not a little to drive bim from Paris. 


e left his palace, or returned to it, and whenever he appeared in the ſtreets, 
ne was ſurrounded by a croud of people. All the magiſtrates too, and great numbers of 
the citizens, thought themſelves obliged at Paris to pay their daily court to him ; and 
- the King's prejudices againſt the Pariſian populace inſpired him with apprehenſions for his 
perſonal ſafety. No ſooner was this weakneſs diſcovered by his officers, than be was 
7 ——_— by the exceſs of their vigilance, which gave riſe to continual alarms. | 


\ Theſe Wiese eg ail his paſſion for country Fes] AA oY induced Lewis the 3 

1 to withdraw his eourt from Paris; and, ſoon after the death of the queen-mother, 

- he eſtabliſhed his reſidence at Saint Germain. His love for La Valliere, which he wiſhed to 

c.eonceal from the obſervation of the court, was his firſt inducement to retire, occaſionally, 

10 Verſailles, at that time a very ſmall houſe, built by Lewis the Thirteenth, in order to 

avoid the inconvenience of ſleeping in a public-houſe, or a windmill, as he was frequent- 

| ly obliged to do, when he hunted in the foreſt of Saint Leger, or at a greater diſtance from 

Paris; for there were no regular roads eſtabliſhed, nor any places at which he could 

change horſes ; but as he never flept there when he could poflibly avoid it, he neither 

thought of embelliſhing the houſe nor even of rendering it convenient. Lewis the 

Fourteenth, drawn thither by a different motive, reſolved to improve it to his taſte, One 

embelliſhment/gave-riſe to another ; addition ſucceeded addition; and a mere hunting- 

bon was ſoon converted into a magnificent palace. The courtiers finding the king, took 

great delight in the place, defired to be ſummoned thither : there were no lodgings far 

them as at Saint Germain, which was a complete town; it therefore became neceſſary 
to build apartments, which were ſolicited with extreme eagerneſs, and granted as a mark 

of great favour. Dangeau telle us that in the autumn of 1684, there were two-and- 

twenty thouſand worbemen and fix thouſand horſes employed at Verſailles, and the num- 

per EGS et _— ſprings was agumented to e e nyo” 


* fobn as the king found the pitti 1 capacious to contain. the | greater part 
of his court, he retired thither in 1680: but he did not eſtabliſh his reſidence at Verſailles till 
5 aſter the death of his mother in 168g. Verſailles ſoon became ſo popalous, that Lewis 
Y — #35 4 8h 1 » 9 {#4 a; $5 0-40 2 ; 5 | : wi 
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f wiſhed for a place of greater retirement, and with his view he erecded Marly, which 
- was attended with an immenſe expence, though, at firſt, it was his intention to 'fpend 
very little money upon it. Trianon, and the palace of Wis Louvre at PRE 


: built during this reign, 


| The obſervatory was 1 « the TV of Lewy in 11666, when bs inflitured the 
academy. of ſciences. But the moſt important of his undertakings, in point of 'utility, 
extent, and difficulty of accompliſhment, was the canal of Languedoc, which forms a 
junction between the two ſeas, and falls into the port of Cette, conſtructed for the recep- 
tion of its waters. This work was en in 1664, and eee nee 3 
2 tion, till 1681. *. „ „ 
The foundation of the Hoſpital FR Invalide, a its chapel, he oſt 88 
of the kind in Paris, reflects infinite credit on the memory of Lewis. It afford a co 
fortable retreat for four thouſand ſoldiers, and a great number of officers. His martial 
diſpoſition induced Lewis to pay great attention to every thing that concerned the army. 
He eſtabliſhed regular corps of artillery and engineers, under the direction of the cele- 
brated Vauban; and appointed inſpectors- general, whoſe duty it was to deliver in, at 
ſtated periods, an account of the ſtate of the troops; and by their reports it was ſeen 
whether the commiſſaries of war had diſcharged their duty. He inſtituted the order of 
Saint Lewis, an honourable diſtinction, which excited a laudable int 5 n 5 
and was 1 after with greater eagerneſs than Prong n uh | 's 
HOGG Hep $645, +1 
In 1692, Lewis had an army of one hundred a er thouſand wee "Rt which 
were afterwards augmented (including marines ) to four hundred and fifty thouſand." Tn - 
1681, his navy conſiſted of one hundred and ninety- eight ſhips of war, and thirty Sal- 5 
lies. But the expences he incurred by his military preparations were the more burden- 
ſome to the nation, inaſmuch as they tended to encourage his projects of ambition and va- 
nity, pregnant with deſtruction, as well to his own ſubjects as to thoſe of the neighbour. 
ing powers. It is dreadful to think, that, in a period of forty-eight years from 166 
to 171 nine - and- twenty were paſſed in war, which coſt the nation twelve hundred 
thouſand men, and fifteen hundred millions of livres! Humanity ſhudders' at the Iden! 
The annual expences of Lewis the Fourtcenth have been eſtimated by Voltaire; com- 
munibus anni, at a ſum equal in effe@ to thirteen millions, ſeven hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling, of the preſent money. His revenue did not exceed one half of thät 
ſum; and, at his death, the nation was found to have contracted an enormous debt of 
two thouſand fix hundred millions of livres, at twenty-eight livres the mark. In 1683, 
France contained about five hundred millions of livres, in coined money, which in 1730 
was Rees, to r hundred millions de ie n FR Ms n 
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Coaches, with ſprings, were firſt uſed, during this reign ; as were the wines of Cham- 
pagne, then firft brought to that ſtate of perfection which introduced _ into * 


nſe, and rendered them an ad vantageous article of exportation. 


In his protection of the ſciences and the fine arts, nature ſeems to have ſeconded the 
efforts of Lewis; for though patronage may lead to the acquiſition of knowledge, no 


encouragement can tend to the creation of genius; and his reign was eminently diſtin- 
- guiſhed by numbers of men of ſuperior genius. In eloquence, poetry, and literature, 


few nations equalled, and none excelled, the French. The French language and ſty le 


of compoſition, hitherto harſh and impure, acquired a degree of correctneſs and ele- 


gance, that at once gratified the ear and improved the taſte. John de Lingendes, biſhop 
of Macon, is the firſt orator, to whom this merit is due. His ſermons and funeral ora- 
tions were juſtly" eſteemed models of eloquence ; the funeral oration which he pro- 
nounced, in 1630, on Charles-Emanuel, duke of Savoy, was holden in ſuch eftima- 


tion, that the celebrated Flechier introduced the exordium, and feveral conſiderable paſ - 
ges, in his funeral oration on mareſchal Turenne. 


| The eſtabliſhment of the French academy tended eſſentially to purify the language. 
Vaugelas, chamberlain to Gaſton, duke of Orleans, produced a tranſlation of Quintus- 


Curtius, in 1646, which was the firſt book, in the French language, written with puri- 


ty. Lewis the Thirteenth had given him a penſion of two thouſand livres, which was 
taken from him, during the diſgrace of Gaſton, but was reſtored by cardinal Richelieu, as 
an inducement to affiſt in the compoſition of . The Dictionary of the French Aca- 
« demy.” On this occaſion the cardinal faid to Vaugelas, with a ſmile—* You'll not 
forget the word pen/ion, in the dictionary. No, * . : 2 ce Vaugelas— 
nor the word gratitude neither. 


Oliver 2 the friend of — and of many. of the beſt ors a the age, 
was the firſt barriſter whoſe. ſpeeches were diſtinguiſhed for order, perſpicuity, decency, 
and elegance ; merits till then unknown to the French bar. He prevented the French 
academy, of which he was a member, from chuſing an ignorant nobleman; of high rank, 
from ſucceedipg to the place of Conrart, by the following obſervation. ** An ancient 
Greek” —ſaid Patru,. to his brethren—** had an admirable lyre, one of the chords of 
« which be had the misfortune to break; inſtead of replacing it with another made of 
88 he nee one of ſilver, which. e ed Ae bene of * lyre.” 


| T he book calied- 4 The We of Rochefoucault'” 3 is enen by Voltaire, as 2 
work that tended more than any other to form the taſte of the nation, and to enforce 


. juſtneſs and preciſion in literary compoſitions. | The work itſelf has little elſe to recom- 


mend it; the maxims it contains being chiefly calculated to ſhow, what few rap are 


unacguaintee with, that ſelfeleve is * ruling principle in human life. 5 
| * 5 Blaiſe 
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- Blaiſe Paſcal flouriſhed during this reign. He was born at. Clermont, ia Auvergne, 
in 1623, and in his early youth exhibited uncommon marks of genius. At ſixteen he 
was deemed one of the firſt mathematicians of the age. The work which gained him 
moſt applauſe was his © Provineial Letters,” publiſhed in 1654, and containing a moſt 
ſevere ſatire on the Jeſuits, whom he attacked with the dangerous weapon of ridicule. 
This publication, which has been, charaQerized as containing all the wit of Moliere, 
and all the eloquence of Boſſuet, was the firſt work of genius, written in proſe, that ap- 
peared in the French language. It was nevertheleſs ſtigmatized, by the church and the 
parliament, as an infamous libel ; but this cenſure, far from ſuppreſſing the work, only 
tended to enereaſe its circulation, Paſcal's conſtitution. being impaired, and his organs 
deranged, by intenſe ſtudy, he died at Paris, in 1662, at the age of thirty-nine. Boſ- 
ſuet ſaid, that he would rather have been the author of the Provincial Letters than of 
any other work. | | 


The moſt diſtingutſhed eccleſiaſtical orators and writers of this age were Boſfuet, 
Bourdaloue, and Fenelon. The firſt, born, of a noble family, at Dijon, in 1627, was 
deſtined by his parents for the bar, and had engaged to matry a young lady, of great 
merit, of the name of Des Vieux; but an early diſplay of his theological talents, and 
of that ſpecies of eloquence peculiarly calculated to ſhine in the pulpit, induced his pa- 
rents to forego their choice, and the lady to refign her lover. He was admitted a doctor 
of the Sorbonne in 1652, and, being patronized by the queen-mother, he preached before. 
the court, and obtained, by means of his eloquence, the biſhoprick of Condom, which 
he reſigned, on being appointed preacher to the dauphin, in 1670. His fidelity in diſ- 
charging the duties of this important ſtation was rewarded, by the appointment of firſt 
almoner to the dauphineſs, in 1680; and by the biſhoprick of Meaux, in the year fol- 
lowing. In 1697 he was appointed chancellor of ſtate, and, ſoon after, firſt almoner. to 
the ducheſs of Burgundy. He died, in 1704, at the age of ſeventy-ſeven. His works 
were numerous; moſt of them on ſubjects of theology; many of them controverſial ; 
but few of them are now read, except his Eſſay on Univerſal Hiſtory, compoſed for the 
uſe of his pupil, and his funeral orations, which are equally pathetic and ſublime. His 
mode of -pronouncing theſe orations was ſtrongly impreſſive and affecting; and a paſ- 
| ſage, in one of them, ſpoken on the death of Madame, is ſaid to have forced a flood 
of tears from every one of the audience, though it contains nothing that ſeems. calcu. 
| lated to produce ſuch a powerful effect. The paſſage is this O diſaſtrous night! O 
night of horrors, when, like a ſudden burſt of thunder, this aſtoniſhing news was 
I heard to reſound— Madame is dying; Madame is dead !?? He entered into 2 cantro- 
verſy with Fenelon, who had publiſhed. a book which, in the opinion of Boſſfuxt, was not 
_ perfeQtly.orthodox. This controverſy, on the part of the latter, was conducted With 
more zeal than temper; the firmneſs of his mind is diſplayed in his anſwer to the king, 
. who, after Boſſuet had defeated his adverſary, aſked him, what he would have done, if 


185 En had prote®ted the archbiſhop of Cambrai? «© Sire,” —teptied'Bofſuet—*< I 
38 2 „ e ſhould 


— . { 
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i ſhould have exclaimed ten times louder: when a man ęnliſts in the cauſe of truth, he 
« is ſure to triumph, ſooner or later.” His time was fo wholly devoted to the duties of 
his profeſſion, that he fearcely allowed himſelf any leiſure for exerciſe or recreation. 
Though he had moſt beautiful gardens he ſo ſeldom viſited them, that his gardener could 
not refrain from telling him one day, If I were to plant ſaints, ſuch as Saint Auguſtin 
« and Saint Chry foſtom, you would ee ſee e ns: 1 as for- e d ape care 
80 noting Shout OUT r — „FF De erty net 
Lewis Bourdalove was a native of Bonne N in 4648. . only: in his 8 
teenth year, aſſumed the habit of a Jeſuit. His orations and ſermons are compoſed in a 
ſtyle rather remarkable for ftrength than ornament; perſpicuous, not florid, he rather 
wiſhed to convinee the reaſon than affect the paſſions of his audience; he diſdained the 
ſallies of imagination, and would not ſtoop to pleaſe. He died in 1704, highly reſpe ct- 
ed, even by thoſe who were no e to the Lie. I prongs fd. ares are {ill 
read and cliremed, ET | 72 | gc 


5 -Fracizvis te Salignze 45 Is Motte PTS was ben at t the caſtle of agen; the fear 
of his anceftors, on the fixth of Auguſt, 1681. Having diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
ſermons at Paris, he attracted the notice of the king, who employed him to convert the 
Proteſtants in Xaintonge, and the Pays d'Aunis. He was afterwards entruſted. with the 
education of the dukes of Burgundy, Anjou, and Berry, and the precepts he was careful 
to ĩnſtil into the minds of his pupils rendered the duke of Burgundy one of the moſt vir- 
taous and accompliſhed princes of the age. This important ſervice was rewarded with 
the archbiſhoprick of Cambrai, to which he was appointed in 1695, and which he only 
acetpted on condition of being permitted to paſs three months in the year with his pu- 
pils, to whom he was ſincerely attached. At the ſame time he voluntarily reſigned the 
abbey of Saint Valery, his conſcience not permitting him to hold a plurality, of bene- 
fices, the duties of which he could not diſcharge. His acquaintance with madame 
Guyon, 2 woman of ſome faſhion, who had adopted, with that enthuſiaſm ſo natural to 
the ſex, the doctrine of Qxietiſn, gave great offence to Boſſuet, (formerly his maſter, 
now his rival), who required him to join him in his condemnation of the fair enthuſiaſt, 
and to ſubſeribe his paſtoral inſtructions. Fenelon refuſed to ſacrifice either his ſenti- 
ments or his friend; and, in order to juſtify the former, he publiſhed his book, entitled, 
« An Explanation of the Maxims of the Saints.” This work was violently attacked 
by Boſſuet, and defended, with great mildneſs, by. Fenelon; the controverſy, to which 
it gave riſe, was terminated by an order from the king for the latter to retire to his dio- 
cele: The pope, (Innocent the Twelfth ) after an inveſtigation of nine months, pro- 


nounced his condemnation. of the work in 1699. On this occaſion, Fenelon diſplayed a 


degree of humility, refignation, and ſelf-denial, unparalleled in the annals of theologi- 
cal controverſy. He ſubmitted, without a murmur, to the ſentence of the pope ; pub- 
ke! a a mandatory letter to his * againſt his own. book; and condemned it, himſelf, 
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from the pn At 2 proof of his reperitance; he cauſed a picture to be painted in 
which two angels were repreſented bearing a ſun, and one of them treading upon yarious 
va ee, erer N bene WAY _ own, diſtinguiſhed by" its proper title. 85 


W's this' defeat; en in kis ale: vöbverglhy refpeed; for the ſanctity of his 
life, the purity of his manners, and the mildneſs of his temper: the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, during the Jaſt war waged by Lewis the Fourteenth, gave ſtrict orders to his 
troops to commit no depredations on the eſtates of Fenelon. This worthy prelate died, 
in 1712, aged fixty-three. '' His principal works are Telemachus:—“ Dialogues c of + 
«© the Dead, in two volumes: Dialogues upon Eloquence in general, and upon that | 
«of the Pulpit in particular ;" * to which is annexed a * Letter upon, Rhetoric and 
« Poetry, addreſſed to the French academy, of which the author was a member :— 

« Dire&tions for the Conſcience of a King,” compoſed for the duke of Burgundy : — 
„An Abridgment of the Lives of the Ancient Philoſophers,” an unfiniſhed work : 

 —an excellent © Treatiſe on the Education of Females: — Philoſophical Works, or 
«© Demonſtration of the Exiſtence of God, by Proofs drawn from Nature: “ Spiritual 
% Works,“ in four volumes :—a volume of : Sermons,” compoſed i in his FG and. 
ſeveral | rorengangran in en of the conſtitution unigenitus. * 


Of all theſe books Telemichus has ſecured the greateſt admiration ;. . eee 5 
greater teſt of its excellence will be required, than i its tranſlation igto all the European lan- 
guages. It has been aſſerted that this work was compoſed for the inſtruction of the duke 
of Burgundy; but the aſſertion is wholly unfounded in fact, and ſeems to have originated i in 
a conviction that it was well calculated for ſuch a purpoſe. It was written during his reſi - 

dence in his dioceſe, and is ſaid to have been delivered into the hands of the printer by a do- 
meſtic whom Fenelon employed to tranſeribe it. But a ſmall part of it was printed, at firſt ; . 
and only two hundred and eight pages had iſſued from the preſs, when Lewis the F. ourteenth,, , 
unjuſtly prejudiced. againſt the author, and i imagining that the work was intended as 2 
ſatire upon his government, iſfued orders for its ſuppreſſion. The ſame prejudice led the 
king, aſter the death of the duke of Burgundy, to burn all the manufcripts of his pre- 
ceptor, which that prince had carefully preferyed. But fortunately the fiat of Lewis 
was not received as law in the dominions of ſcience; and while foreign nations loudly 
condemned this act of arbitrary power, they beſtowed on Telemachus the commenda- 
tions it deſerved. Some of thoſe i ingenious critics who are {killed in the diſcovery. of 
_ alluſions that exiſt but in their own brain, ſaw, in Teleniachus, what, Fenelon himſelf 
had, probably, never ſeen: they diſcovered Madame de Monteſpan, in Calypſo; Mademoi- 
| fille de Fontanges, in Eucharis ; the Ducheſs of Burgundy, in Antiope ; Louveis, in Pro- 
tefilads; King James, in IJdomeneus; and Lewis the Fourteenth, in Seſoftris. But men of 
taſte contented themſelves with pronouncing it a work of genius; and every friend to 


his country ſecretly EO to ſee the court ore the maxims of government it tended he 
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La Bruyere, who flouriſhed during this reign, produced a work (His Characters) not 
leſs ſingular (though in a different ſtyle) nan Telemachus; a work, of which a friend of 
the author obſerved, on reading it in manuſeript, that it would procure him many read- 

ers, and many enemies. It would require a volume to give even a faint ſketch or outline 
of the lives of all the literary characters that reflected honour on the reign of Lewis 
the Fourteenth. Monteſquieu and Fontenelle flouriſhed at this, period. Among the 

hiſtorians of the age, were Daniel, Mezerai, Henaut, Varillas, Le Vaſſor, Vertot, and 

Saint Real. Of the dramatic writers, Corneille, Racine, and Moliere, need only to be 
named to be admired; nor ſhould Crebillon, Deſtouches, and Regnard be reſuſed the 
commendations to which many of their productions are ſo juſtly entitled; of the poets, 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed were Boileau, La Fontaine, Quinault, La Motte, Jean-Baptiſte 
© Rouſſeav, Regnier, Flechier, (biſhop of Nimes), Grecour, Voiture, Chaulieu, and Ver- 
gier. The good abbe de Saint Pierre alſo flouriſhed in this reign, who deſerved to be 
immortalized for his. Proje&? (however impracticable) of a Perpetual Peace; and 
though his works have been—not inaptly—denominated-the dreams of a good citizen, 
his idea of confining intolerant divines in a receptacle for lunatics, proves Was to have 
been a man of ſenſe, and a good Chriſtian ED; 5 | 


of the hi orders of the ſtate, the leaſt numerous, the clergy, i is that which has ever 
required the moſt delicate management on the part of the ſovereign. , To preſerve, at 
once, the union with the ſee of Rome, and to maintain the liberties of the Gallican 
church; to enforce frons the prelates the ſubmiſſion of ſubjects, without infringing on 
the rights of epiſcopacy ; to ſubject them, in many reſpects, to the ſecular juriſdiction, 
and to leave them the power of judges in others; to make them contribute to the wants 
of the ſtate, without violating their privileges: all this requires a mixture of dexterity 
and firmneſs, which Lewis the F ourteenth, in general, polleſſed. 


The clergy of France were, by degrees, reſtored to that fate of order and decency 
whence the civil wars and the licentiouſneſs of the times had removed them: the king 
would no longer ſuffer ſeculars to hold livings, under the title of Confidentigires ; nor 
perſons who were not prieſts to enjoy biſhopricks, as cardinal Mazarin, and * others 
* done? , in the e r of his ac, 


The evatriboticus” paid to the ; king 7 the ae of France, and of the conquered 


towns, amounted,” communibus aunis, to about two millions, five hundred thouſand : 


. livres; and afterwards, the value of money being encreaſed, they paid to the ſtate al- 
moſt four million of livres, in tenths, extraordinary ſupplies, and gratuitous gifts. The 


7 of N * W uſed 7 the clergy, n the — ages of the | 


n 
monarchy, 
% 
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monarchy, was ftill retained, (though no longer applicable to their preſent contribu- 
tions} as well as their claims to the immunities they formerly enjoyed, with this, their 
favourite maxim, that the property of the church is the property of the poor ; not that they 
pretended to be exempted from contributing to the wants of the ſtate—for the ſtate, when 
in want, muſt ever ſtand firſt on the liſt of poverty but they inſiſted on their right of 
affording only voluntary aſſiſtance; whereas. Lewis the Fourteenth. e exacted ſuck. 
aſſiſtance in 4 manner that We the poſſibility of refuſal. | 


It has been frequently aſſerted, that the F rench e did not contribute near ſo neh 
as they ought to the exigencies of the ſtate, on the erroneous ſuppofition that they poſ- 
feſſed one third of the kingdom. Voltaire, who may ſafely, be credited when he ſpeaks. 


in FAVOUR of the clergy, aſſerts, that, of all the Catholic churches in Europe, that of 


France had accumulated the leaſt riches. The revenues of the French biſhopricks, with. 
very few exceptions, were moderate: thoſe of Straſburgh and Cambrai were the-moſt 
conſiderable, becauſe they originally belonged to Germany, where the church was im-- 
menſely rich. In ſhort, it appears, that, at the commencement” of the preſent century, 
the total revenue of the church of France did not exceed eighty millions of livres,. 


(about three million, three hundred and thirty-three thouſand pounds ſterling) which 


ſupported ninety thouſand monks and nuns, and about one hundred and ſixty thouſand: 
ecclefiaſtics. The grand abuſe, in the diſtribution of this revenue, was the inſufficiency 
of the incomes of the inferior Se. which ſeldom e five E and- twenty or thirty: 


pounds a year. 


Lewis the Fourteenth was Pt, 1 in n within proper bounds, 


the authority of the church; he enforced the right of appealing from the eccleſiaſtical. 


ordinances to the parliament, in all cafes where thoſe ordinances interfered with the 
royal juriſdiction. Though the clergy frequently complained of this conduct, they 
had ſometimes cauſe to be pleaſed with it; for if, on the one part, theſe. appeals tended: 
to maintain the rights of the ſtate againſt epiſcopal authority, they afforded, on the other, 


ſupport to that authority, by maintaining the privileges of the Gallican church, in op- 


poſition to the court of Rome; ſo that the biſhops conſidered the parliament both as. 
their adverſaries and defenders; and the government took care that the bounds preſcribed. 
to either party ſhould not be tranſgreſſed. ao 3 


"The privilege of the 3 which we have [if wi explaindd, had given * to v 


rious contentions between the church and the ſtate, from the partial exemptions to 
which particular prelates preferred a claim. In 1698, under the reign of Henry the 


"Fourth, the parliament declared that the Regale exterffed. univerſally. over every part of 


the kingdom; the juſtice of this, however, was queſtioned by the clergy; ; and the affair: 
remained long undecided. Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin cauſed ſeveral arrets: to be 
ed * the council, enjoining thoſe prelates who claimed an 9 to produce the 


titles. 5 


5 
iin 
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tithes on which b ee were bees br this product little CFE; and, fo late as 
the year 1672, the king did not date to diſpoſe of a "gee ee ih moſt of the Joceſes 
. Ace ee. wa 


: A. Wat in 1673, the chancellor. Le Teller, alfred the grea e the edict, by 
which all the bi ſhopricks in the kingdom were ſubjected to the Regale Two prelates 
alone, and thoſe, unfortunately, the moſt virtuous men in the kingdom Pavillag, biſhop 
of Alet, and Caulet, biſhop of Pamiers—refuſed to ſubmit. The plauſiye reaſons al- - 
| ledged;/on both fides, only ſerved to prove that the matter was involved in greater doubt 
andobſcurity than had been generally imagined. The biſhops remained "inflexible ; 'ex- 
communicated two canons appointed by the Ling; and the pope ( Innocent the Eleventh) 


z „ 


ep their cauſe. 8 3 
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The king at firſt, Lontined himſelf with Wine the e officers of the re- 
fractory prelates ; and the biſhop af Alet, whoſe great age commanded reſpect, Vi fut. 
fered to die in peace. The biſhop of Pamiers, though he had loſt his eoadjutor, remain- 
ed unſhaken, redoubled his ex communications, and perſiſted in his refuſal to regiſter His | 
oath of fealty, from a conviction that ſuch an oath tended” too much to ſubject the 
church to the monarchy. The king ſeized his temporalities'; but he was amply retom- : 
penſed by the pope and the  Fanſenifts, who rendered his income larger than it Was before. 
He died in 1680, frmly perſuaded that he had maintained the eauſe of God againſt the 
king. His death, unfortunately, did not terminate the quartel: ſome Sete adde 
by the king, were forcibly expelled from their church, and excommunicated; by ſome 
monks, who pretended to be canons and grand- - vicars. © Monpeſat, Arche bp of Tou- 
louſe, whoſe huſineſs it was to take cognizance of this affair, in van pronounced fen- 
tence againſt the uſurpers, who appealed to the court of Rome. The parhament then 
interfered in favour of the archbiſhop; but one of the monks, named Cuy the” 
preſumption to annul both the ſentences of the Metropolitan, and the rec ef W p mn 5 
liament. Provoked by this inſolence, the parliament condemned him to loſe his head, ard 4 
he was accordingly executed in efſigy: but, ſecure in his retreat, arid'&hcouraged'by tile F 
pope, he inſulted both the archbiſhop and the king. The pope perſaaded, lixe the biſhop = 
of Pamiers, that the Regale was an abuſe which had crept into the church, und that the 

king had no right over the biſhoprick of Pamiers, broke the ordinances bf the ®arch- 
- biſhop of Toulouſe; excommunicated the new Srand- vicars, appointed by TR” prilite, 


and the canons en Ret by the Os 


| , 1 4 4 5 #3 p „ 140 4. FI 94 


Lewis now conventd an aſſembly of the 4 EPR of enen biſtioþs, In" 
as many deputies of the ſecond order. The OY for the firſt time, took the part 
of the pope; and the pope, being an enemy to the kjpg, favoured the Janſeniſts, whom 
he did not like. The _— en, bien ntinded ſitting in the years on 
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and 1682, declared unanimouſly in favour of the king. Manabile another diſpute 
_ aroſe, which, from tho violence with which it was purſued, became important. The 
archbiſhop of Paris having nominated a prior to a priory in one of the ſuburbs of the 
metropolis, the pope annulled the tranſaction, and broke the ordinance of the prelate. 
The parliament having declared the proceeding of the pope to be an abuſe of his power, 
the pope iſſued a bull, ordering the inquiſition to burn the arret of the e and, 
in revenge, the parliament ordered the bull to be ſuppreſſed. | | 


6 


The aſſembly of the clergy, however, had recourſe to moderate meaſures, nd 8 


by their conduct, that prudent men can yield, with diguity, to their ſovereign, without 
the intervention of any foreign power. They conſented to the extenſion of the Regale 


throughout the kingdom; but this was rather a conceſſion on the part of the clergy, 
who relaxed from their pretenſions from gratitude to their N than a formal re - 


cognititon of the abſolute right of the crown. 


F - 47 ; . 4 
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The afſombly ce) to 3080 dar tka the era in a ee wks of 
which ought to ſerve as an eternal rule in all diſputes : viz.—It is better to ſacrifice © 
ſome part of our rights, than to diſturb. the public peace. The king, the Gallican church, 


and the parliaments, were all ſatisfied; but the Janſeniſts publiſhed ſome libels, while 
the pope, who remained inflexible, iſſued a brief, by which he annulledall the reſolutions 


of the aſſembly, and ordered the biſhops to retract... Such a violent proceeding was ſuf- 
ficient to promote an eternal ſeparation between the churches of France and Rome. 


During the adminiſtration of Richelieu and Mazarin, it had been in agitation to appoint 


. a patriarch ; and the magiſtracy all eagerly wiſhed, that the tribute of the annates miglit 
no langer be paid to the court of Rome; that the pope ſhould be deprived of his right. 
of nominating, during ſix months in the year, to all the benefices in Brittany ; and that 
ſhould ceaſe to call themſelves biſhops by permiſſion of the holy ſee.” | 


the French prelates 
Had the king been ſo diſpoſed, a ſingle word would have effected the ſeparation ; he was 


maſter of the aſſembly of the clergy, and the whole nation would have joined him. But * 


there are ancient boundaries which cannot be broken down without violent convulſions: J 


greater intereſts, ſtronger paſſions, and more efferveſcence in the minds of the public 
were neceflary to promote a ſudden rupture with the court of Rome; and it would have 


been very difficult. to accompliſh this project, while it was in agitation to extirpate the 
Calviniſts.. Ie was even thought a bold ſtroke in the aſſembly of the clergy, to . 
their four famous deciſions, of which the following is the ſubſtance. p00 


1. God has given no powery to Peter and his OR either x ire 0 or rug. 0 over 
3 vv > N * . ” 42 , * A 
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1 The Gallican church approves of the council of a magnet Which declares the 
fuperiority of general councils, in ſpiritual e over . pope. HOY on 


*%. The rites Gitoins' and berker received 1 in the kingdom, and i in the Gallien 
church, ought t to remain nne 


4. The deciſions of the popes, i in matters of faith, are not to be ede as final un- 
| dil accepted by the church. | 


| Theſe four propoſitions, in their utmoſt extent, were TY in alt the bol 
and in all the faculties of theology; and an edict was publiſhed, forbidding the promul- 
gation of any doctrine of a contrary tendency. This firmneſs was conſidered, by the 
court of Rome, as a rebellious attempt; and, by all the Proteftants of Europe, as the 
feeble effort of a church, born free, to recover its ancient liberty. The four maxims 
were, at firſt, maintained with enthuſiaſm by the nation; but that enthuſiaſm ſubſided 
by degrees; towards the end of the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth; they began to be 
conſidered as problematical; and cardinal Fleuri after wards procured, from an aſſembly 
of he clergy, a eg diſavowal of them, which eee beer noſe ENT. | 

. nn continued his threats, refufit ing bulls to all the be bidoyt and com- 
mendatory abbots nominated by the king, ſo that, at the death of that pontiff, in 1639, 
there were nine-and-twenty dioceſes in France unprovided with biſnops. Theſe prelates, 
indeed, received their revenues, but neither dared to undergo the ceremony of' conſecra- 
tion, nor to perform the functions annexed to their ſtations. The idea of electing a 
patriarch was revived; and it was generally be lie ved, that the time was, at length, come, 
for eſtabliſhing in France a church Catholic and Ypo/olic, but not Roman. The attor- 
ney-general, Harlai, and the advocate-general, Talon, encouraged this idea, when they 
appealed, in 1687, from the bull publiſhed againſt the franchiſes enjoyed by the ambaſ- 
fadors at Rome, and exclaimed, with great violence, againſt the obſtinacy of the pope, 
in leaving ſo many churches without paſtors; ae the king woul's never * conſent to 


the meaſure. Le 
Alexander the Fighth and Innocent the Twelfth confirmed the condewnalion p pro- 
nounced by Innocent the Eleventh againſt the aſſembly of the clergy, and purſued the 
fame line of conduc as had been obſerved by that pontiff; while the biſhops, tired of 
their precarious ſituation, demanded of the court of France permiſſion to appeaſe the 
court of Rome; and the king had the weakneſs to comply with their requeſt, Each of 
the prelates wrote a letter to his holineſs, in which he obſerved that he was grievou/'y 
afflifted at the proceedings of the aſſembly, and did not conſider their maxims as deciſive. 


een the Twelfth, leſs implacable chan his predeceſſors, admitted the excuſe, and a 
reconciliation 
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reconciliation took place, though the four bages, ſtill continued to be taught in 
France from time to time. EN 8 | 


A conſiderable reform took place in the manners of the clergy during this reign, and 
ſome ſteps were taken towards the ſuppreſſion of that ſpirit of ſuperſtition which had too 
long given an undue influence to deſigning prieſts over an ignorant and credulous multi- 
tude. Gaſton Louis de Noailles, biſhop of Chalons, had ſo far conquered the prejudices 
of the age in which he lived, that, in 1702, he ventured to deſtroy a relic, which had 
been carefully preſerved, for ſeveral centuries, in the church of our Lady, and adored 
under the name of The Navel of Feſus Chriſt. All Chilons murmured againſt the 
' biſhop for having committed this flagrant act of profanation, Preſidents, counſellors, 
crown-lawyers, treaſurers of France, tradeſmen, notables, canons, and rectors, unani- 
mouſly proteſted, by a juridical act, againſt the conduct of the biſhop, reclaiming the 
facred relic, and juſtifying their anxiety on the occaſion by various examples, ſuch as the 
robe of our Saviour, preſerved at Argenteuil ; his handkerchief, at Turin and Laon; 
one of the nails of the croſs, at Saint Denis; his prepuce, at Rome; and various other 
lenz which are often e even by thoſe who pretend to value them moſt, | : 


| Bur®his flight attack on the faperſtitious practices of the age by no means tended to 
check that ſpirit-of intolerance which ſprings from a more contaminated ſource, and is 
productive of more fatal effects. Lewis the Fourteenth was animated againſt the Hugo- 
nots, by the continual remonſtrances of his clergy, by the inſinuations of the Jeſuits, by 
the court of Rome, and, laſtly, by the chancellor, Le Fellier, and his ſon, Louvois, 
who, being enemies to Colbert, wiſhed to deſtroy the reformed as rebels, becauſe that 
miniſter protected them as uſeful ſubjects. Lewis, ignorant of the motives. of their ſe- 
ceſſion from the eſtabliſhed church, only conſidered them as dangerous ſubjects who had 
frequently revolted againſt the authority of their ſovereign. Bent on their deſtruction, 
he endeavoured, at firſt, to undermine, by degrees, the edifice of their religion: the 
ſmalleſt pretext was ſufficient to deprive them of their places of worſhip, and they were 
forbidden to take Catholic wives ;—an act of impolicy which betrayed an ignorance of 
the influence of the fair- ſex, of which no one could have ſuſpected the king. The in- 
tendants and biſhops endeavoured, by the moſt plauſive means, to deprive them of their 
children. Colbert had orders, in 1681, to admit, in future, no Hugonot into any of the 
offices of th the reverive; and my were generally excluded from all trading companies. 
In order t to operate their e appeals were made to their avarice: and argu ments 
of this kind did not fail to convince many of the poorer claſs ; this trifling ſucceſs render- 
ed the council more bold; in 1681, a declaration was iſſued by which children, at the age 
of ſeven, were admitted to renounce their religion; and, in ſupport of this meaſure, 
many children were taken from their parents in the provinces, with a view to force 
them to abjure, and ſoldiers put in their place. The conſequenet of ſuch proceedings 
| TE was 


- 
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was the emigration of numerous families, who repaired to foreign countries, where no 
diving was impoſed on Tow £0 BI Hear _ n 2050 were received with. 


J 
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Tue 1 and at this ata eee of their.« own as and unjuſtifi- 
able condud, ſought to remedy the evil they had occaſioned, by farther acts of violence 
and injuſtice. An edict was publiſhed, by which the puniſhment of the gallies was de- 
nounced againſt aH Proteſtant artiſans and mariners who ſhould endeavour to quit the king- 
dom: it being remarked, that many of the Calviniſts were preparing to ſell their eſtates, a 
declaration immediately appeared, confiſcating all ſuch property, in caſe the venders ſhould 
leave the kingdom within a year. Severities were now redoubled againſt the clergy, who 
were forbidden to preach on the lighteſt offence, whilſt all the property e them 

was appropriated to the uſe of the national hoſpitals. 


A Calviniſtie ſchool - maſters were forbidden to receive ee 5 8 were 
ſubjected to the Taille; the Proteſtant mayors were deprived of their nobility ; 5 and all 
ſuch Hugonots, as were officers in the king's houſhold, or king's ſecretaries, had orders 
to diſpoſe of their places. All of that religion were excluded from exerciſing.the pro- 
ſeſſion of a notary, advocate, or attorney. While the Catholics were enjoined ta make 
proſelytes ; the puniſhment of perpetual exile was declared to be the portion of any Pro- 
teſtant miniſter who ſhould make a ſimilar attempt. Theſe arrets were all puplickiy 
ſolicited by the clergy of France, whom Voltaire, on this occaſipn, compares to the 

children of a . n to diyide heir ee with AF 
by force „ 2 | WE 10 3625 il Wo 

At poke Hogonots, m 1682, ventured to diſobey, i in n ſome Ie the tyrannical 
mandates of their ſovereign. They aſſembled, in the Vivarais and in Dauphine,. near 
the places where their temples had been demoliſhed: when attacked, they defended them- 
ſelves; two or three hundred of them, without a leader, without a fortified town, and 
even without a plan of proceeding, were diſperſed with facility, in a quarter of an hour. 
| Puniſhment followed their defeat. The intendant of Dauphint᷑ cauſed the grandſon of 
the miniſter Chamier, who had drawn up the edit of Nantes, to be broken alive. The 
intendant of Languedoc inflicted a fimilar puniſhment on. the preacher Chamel: I three 
others were condemned to die in the fame way, and ten to be hanged, but they fortunate- 
ly | found means to e and were * executed 3 in OE Theſe , oe· 
curred i in 1683. 3 25 5 . 

It Was at this PT that the 97 after 3 fent miffionaries into all the 
prev inees, was EZ to ſend dragoons alſo. Theſe acts of violence were ill-uimed, 
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but they were the confequence of the ridiculous idea which then prevailed at court, that 
every thing muſt give way, at the name of Lewis the Fourteenth. They did not reflect 
that the Hugonots were no longer the ſame men who had diſplayed their courage, in the 
fields of Jarnac, Montcontour, and Coutras ; that the rage of civil war was extinguiſh- 
ed, and that if the fathers had been rebels; under Lewis the Thirteenth, the children were 
ſubmiſſive ſubjects, under Lewis the Fourteenth. In England, Holland, and Germany, 
different ſects who, in the preceding eentury, had maſſacred each other, were now ſeen 
to live in peace in the ſate towns. Every thing in ſhort tended to prove, that an abſo- 
jute monarch mighit be equally; well ſerved by Catholics and Proteſtants: and the juſtiee 
of queen Chriſtina's obſervation is evident: I confider France fays ſne in one 
of her letters as a ſiek perſon hoſe arms and legs are cut off, as a een (rent A pare | 
order which mildneſs and Levant Ow e Lubeck rl 4h den naßbrd rok 
1 . | DULDBEBIRONRGegT cho 

If motives of humanity could not induce Lewis to 1 a different line of conduct, 
policy ought to have prevented him from attacking the Hugonots at's time when he 
Was at variance with the pope. But his intolerable vanity, which betrayed him into fo. 
many errors, led him to adopt the reſolution of Humiliating | the Rebe with ohe hand, an 


cruſhing Calviniſm with the on Io” 5 5 5 

Towards the concluſion of the vear 1684, RY Nis the Fords, ime on alt 
ſides, had nothing to fear from his neighbours, troops were ſent into all the towns and 
cities! Where Won Pididhaiits refided; and as the dfagoons were iH}-diſciplined at that 
ine They committed more excefes than any other ſoldiers: this expedition was called the 
Dragonade. The cruelty and oppreflion to which the unhappy Hugonots were ſubjet= 
7 ed, when hunted like wild beaſts, and expofed to the licentious rage of à brutal ſoldiery,- 
have already been defcribed; There was ſomething ſtrangely inconſiſtent in the conduct 
of the court, which, while engaged in voluptuous gratifications, and diſtinguiſhed” for 
mildueſb of mabhbefs and” refinement of taſte, iſſued orders the moſt barbarous and mer 
citefs. Tie inflexible defpotiſm of Louvois feems to have predominated-i in. this affair: 5 
and there are letters of his ſtill extant; written in 168 5, conceived in theſe terms.— Tt, 
«ig His 15 majeſty 's will, that the greateſt rigours ſhall be executed on thoſe who will not 
4 opt his re igion ; ; and, that ſuch s have the ſtupid vanity. to hold, out to. the laſh. 


« mould be f arſued” to the laſt extremity.” 
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Ons ör the” mot Kytannitar and deteltable eets that was b thts ra of 
_ perſecution; was that which enjoined the ſeizure of the children of Proteſtants, in or- 
| der to ace them under the care of their neareſt Catholic relations; arr order ſo —_— 
nant 15 pature and humanity, that i it was ſcarcely ever enforced... | 3 
gil diam 532093: 3 
But in the celebrated edict which revoked that of Nantes, it appears chat the court 


Efeated. their own ends. Their object was to unite the Calviniſts to the nationał 
A church. 


| 
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church. Gourville, a man of great judgment, when conſulted by Louvois on the ſub- 
je&; propoſed to him to confine all the miniſters, and only to releaſe ſuch as, gained by 
ſecret penſions, would abjure in public, and thereby-ſerye to promote the deſired union 
much more efficaciouſly than miſſionaries and ſoldiers. But, inſtead of following this 
politic advice, it was ordained, by the edict of revocation, that all miniſters who would 
not become converts, ſhould leave the kingdom in fifteen days: a ſtrange infatuation ! to 
ſuppoſe, that, when the paſtors were expelled, a great part of the flock would not follow 
them. The old chancellor, Le Tellier, when he figned the edict, exclaimed, in a tranſ- 
port of joy“ Lord, now letteſt thou "yg en depart i in peace; for mine eyes have 
6s. on thy ſalvation !” | 


All the dies of the Hugonots being deſtroyed, and all their miniſters baniſhed, the 
next object of the court was to deviſe means for retaining within the pale of the Catho- 
lic church all ſuch as had become converts from intereſt, perſuaſion, or fear, Theſe 
amounted to upwards of four hundred thouſand, who were all obliged to attend the ce- 
lebration of the maſs, and other ceremonies of the church. Some were ſentenced to be 


| burned for ſpitting out the conſecrated wafer after receiving it from the hands of the 


prieſt; and the bodies of ſuch as refuſed to receive the ſacrament, on their death bed, 
were dragged on a hurdle, and thrown into the highway. 


6 Gt the f pirit of the Calviniſts ſeems to have encreaſed by perſroatiog; They aſſem- 


bled, in different places, to ſing their pſalms, notwithſtanding the edict which declared 


ſuch aſſemblies illegal, and denounced the puniſhment of death againſt all perſons who 
ſhould attend them. The ſame puniſhment was alſo decreed againſt ſuch miniſters as 
ſhould return into the kingdom; and a reward of five thouſand five hundred livres was 
offered to any perſon: that ſhould inform againſt n Several, . returned, and 


were put to death by various . 


'T * a Aill ſublited, 1 it e to be bated. 3 at the ence 
ment. of the preſent century, while Lewis was engaged in a dangerous war, the Calviniſts 
found; means to excite an inſurrection in Languedoc, and the adjacent country. A con- 
ſpiracy was formed for ſeizing the duke of Berwick, and the intendant, Baville, in the 
town of Nimes; for promoting a general revolt in Languedoc and Dauphinẽ; and for in- 
troducing the enemy into thoſe provinces. The ſecret was inviolably preſerved, for a 
conſiderable time, though upwards of a thouſand perſons were engaged in the conſpiracy. 
At length, che indiſcretion of one man led to a diſcovery: upwards of two hundred 
Proteſtagts were tried and executed the duke of Berwick endeavoured to me 
them; and the few that eve the ſhot: retired into -ſoveign, countries. 9 1 


Bat the extirpation of the Heretics did not procure. peace to the French church, 


which Vas e * the diſputes. that — the Janſeniſis and the ; Jeſuits ;. 
diſputes 
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diſputes the moſt frivolous and abſurd, founded on certain propoſitions, ſaid to be con- 
tained in a book, written by Cornelius Janſenius, biſhop of Ypres, and entitled Au guſti uus 
ſea doctrina ſanfti Auguſtini de bumanæ nature ſanitate, ægritudine, medicind adverſus 
Pelagianos et Maſſilienſes. This book was not publiſhed till after the death of the 
author, when it fell, on the reduction of Y pres, into the hands of the Great Condé, 
who gave it to the world. Thus Janſenius became the head of a ſect, without intend- 
ing it: his book, it muſt he conſeſſed, was not calculated to do much ſervice to Chrif- 
tianity, though Janſenius was, doubtleſs, of a different-opinion ; it tended to enforce 
the doctrine of neceſſity, maintaining that man was led invincibly though voluntarily to 
the commiſſion of good or evil; whence the author inferred the impoſſibility of comply- 
ing with certain commandments, from want of the neceſſary portion of grace. This 
doctrine was condemned by the pope; and was violently oppoſed by the Jefuits in 
France; but the moſt curious part of the diſpute between" the Janſeniſts and Jeſuits 
was this—that the five propoſitions condemned by the latter were aſſerted by the former 
never to have been advanced by Janſenius; and the paſſages of the book whence they 
were ſaid to have been extracted, were never once K bepene by either . Jong the 
| deco N of the diſpute. ts 

Ee Tellier, the king's confelior, wund means to intereſt {leis in behalf of the 
Jeſuits; and that monarch, inſtead of impoſing ſilence on both parties, which would 
have been the beſt purpoſe for which he eould poſſibly have exerted his authority, ap- 
plied to the pope, and obtained from him the famous bull ans erg which por dn to 
demie him uneaſy during the remainder of his life. = 


The Jefuit, Le Tellier, and his party, Had ſent one hundred and three propoſitions to 
Rome to be condemned: one hundred and one of them were proſeribed by the holy of- 
fice; whence the bull iſſued in 1713. It excited great murmurs in France, and tlie 
king, whoſe object in applying for it was to prevent a ſchiſm in the church, had nearly 
created one by obtaining it: the olamour was general, becauſe many of the propoſitions 
that had been condemned by his holineſs appeared to every one to be not merely inoffen< 
five, but replete with the pureſt morality. A numerous aſſembly of biſhops was edn. 
vened, on the occaſion, at- Paris, when forty accepted the bull, for the fake of preſerving 
peace: but, at the ſame time, gave fuch explanations of it as were calculated to quiet 
the ſcruples of the public. Their acceptance, unclogged' with reſtrictions, was ſent to 
Rome; and the modifications were reſerved for the people; by which means the pre- 
hates thought they ſhould ſatisfy; at once, the pope, the king, and the multitude. But 
cardinal de Noailles, and ſeveral other prelates of the affembly, refuſed to adopt either 
the bull or the modifications, unleſs the latter came directly from the pope. For this 
purpoſe they framed 4 letter to the pontiff, but it was intercepted by the king, WO ſent 
the biſhops to their dioceſes, and forbade the cardinat to appear at court. Seven more 
dune now w joined the'cardinal, and à ſerious diviſion took place in all the orders of the 
\ clergy. 


* & 
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clergy. Every body acknowledged that the object of diſpute had no relation to the 
fundamental” points of religion, yet were the parties as violent as if the ſubverſion of 
Chriſtianity had been in agitation; and all the ſprings of r were we in motion on 
both ſides, as iu an affair of A N 


The Jeſuits were particularly anxious to procure the acceptance Sl the bull, by the 
Sorbonne; and, though there was a majority of votes againſt it, they till found means 
to get it regiſtered. They were affiſted, indeed, by the miniſtry, who impriſoned, by 

virtue of lettres de cachet, all who oppoſed it. ; | 


This bull had been regiſtered in the parliament, in 1914, with the reſerve of the uſual 
rights of the crown, the liberties of the Gallican church, the power and juriſdiction of 
the biſhops; but the voice of the public was fill againſt it: and cardinal Biff, one of 
its moſt zealous defenders, declared, in one of his letters, that it could not have been 
received with greater n at Genera Gan it was at Paris, 


Tue minds of the people were pita Intended againſt the Jeſuit, Le Tellier, who 
exerted his influence over the king for the moſt unworthy purpoſes. All the priſons 
had long been full of citizens accuſed of Janſeniſm;; and Lewis, whoſe ignorance of 
theſe matters was -inexcuſable, had been taught to believe that it was the duty of a 
Chriſtian king, and the only means of expiating his fins, to perſecute the heretics. Le 
Tellier even preſumed fo far oa his credit, as to make a ea for aun . 
tion of cardinal ds Neziltes by a agtional nil. . . 


As 2 preparatory ſtep to the affembling this council, which was deſtined to depoſe a 
prelate, become the idol of Paris, and of the kingdom, by the purity of his manners, the 
ſweetneſs of his temper, and ſtill more by the perſecution. he experienced, Lewis the 
| Fourteenth was perſuaded to make the parliament regiſter a declaration, by which all 

biſhops, who had nat accepted the bull, exempt from all reſtrictions and modifications, 
were ordered to adopt it, under pain of being proſecuted as rebels by the attorney-general. 
The chancellor, Voiſin, ſecretary at war, a man of a deſpotic temper, had framed this edit; 
but D*Agueſſeau, the attorney-general, who had a greater knowledge of the laws of 
the kingdom, abſolutely refuſed to act upon it: and as the firſt prefident, de Meſme, re- 
monſtrated with the king upon the evil conſequences that would reſult from a proceeding 
ſo rigorous and unjaſt ; the execution of the edict was deferred ; the king was in a dying 
ſtate; and theſe diſputes embittered his laſt moments, and accelerated his diſſolution. His 

mercileſs confeflor haraſſed him by continual exhortations to complete a work which cer- 
tainly would not have tended to ſecure reſpeR to his memory, The attendants of the 
dying monarch, enraged at the conduct of the Jeſuit, twice refuſed him admiſſion into the 
royal preſence; and, at laſt, inſiſted that he ſhould not mention the bull Luigenitus io 
| their maſter.— The death of n On i» HR} os. by 
| . LEW 
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ad 'D: 1715 to 357007 THE 4ofane Niessen Nb and; from his Eudke "years," "as 
to aſſume the reins of government, the firſt object that comittanded the attention of the FF 
court and the nation, was the appointment of à regent. ' The late king had, by His 
will, eſtabliſhed a council of regency, compoſed of the duke of Orleans, the duke of 
Bourbon, (who was not to take his ſeat until he had completed his twenty fourth 23 
the duke of Maine; the count of Toulouſe; the chancellor; mateſchals Villeroi; 
Villars, Tallard, and Harcourt; the four ſecretaries of ſtate; and the comptroller- general 
of the finances. In this council all queſtions were to be decided by a majority of dae. 
and the only pre-eminence aſſigned to the duke of Orleans was the privilege of a caſt- 
ing vote. A*. perſon of the young king was placed under the ſafeguard of the ute it * 
of regency; and the duke of Maine was appointed to ſuperintend his education, with an 
abſolute power over the officers of his guard. In the event of the dake's death, he was * 
to be ſucceeded by the count of Toulouſe. Mareſchal Villeroy was eee 1 we 

to the king, but Nba to the authority of the: uk” 5 cond; EET TIER] | 


It was eaſy to foreſes;” and indeed Lewie a was aware i it, da . 2. 
kind, which betrayed: a miſtruſt of the duke of Orleans, whoſe birth entitled him to the e I 
exerciſe, ol an authority | more honourable than that been yo was here We uy 5 
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would meet with conſiderable oppoſition. Accordingly, on the ſecond of Septemb r, 
the day after the king's death, the duke went to the parliament, accompanied by the 
prinees of the blood, aud peers of the realm, and attended by an armed force, capable of 
influencing the votes of the court by the operation of terror, if they had not deen pre- 
viouſly ſecured by inſinuations and promiſes* . 


The duke opened the aſſembly by a ſhort ſpeech, in which he briefly explained his 
right to the regency, and intimated that it ought not even to become a ſubject of diſcuſ- 
ſion; in other words, he declared himſelf regent, and the parliament acquieſceing n 
the declaration, he, in fact, became ſo, even before the will was opened. Amidſt the 
tranſports of joy, excited by ſueceſs thus prompt and complete, he ſuffered promiſes to 
eſcape him which he certainly did not intend to perform. An intelligent perſon, devoted 
to his intereſt, who was preſent at the time, flipped a note into his hand, containing this 
caution—* You are ruined unleſs you break up the ſeſſions.” — The duke gave credit to the 
aſſert ion, and immediately adjourned the afſembly t to. the evening of the fame #4 


The will was then — Med and the parliament were very much aſtoniſhed to * that 
the perſon whom they had declared regent, had only been named by the king head of the 
council of regency. At each article, the firſt-preſident, de Meſmes, who was firmly 
attached to the duke of Maine, exclaimed, « Hear, gentlemen, obſerve ;- that is our law!” 
But the parliament judged otherwiſe, and this pretended law was almoſt wholly abro- 
gated? The duke was declared ſole regent, and à council was appointed to aſſiſt him 
with their advice; the members whereof he had the power of augmenting or diminiſh- 
ing at his pleaſure. The duke of Maine e * _ 3 n e ee e of 
the king 8 education. | 

| Having thus happity farmoanted this firſt difficulty, 3 1 eee to 5 for- 
mation of ſeven councils, the object whereof is ſufficiently defined by their titles; viz. 
the council of regency; of war; of finances; of che navy; of foreign affairs; of 
the home department; and a council of conſcience, to take cognizance of all religious 
affairs, and particularly to nominate” to vacant benefices . On the twelfth of Septem- 
ber, the duke took rhe infant monarch to the parliament to hold-his eee when 
all the regulations previouſly adopted were regiſtered and Pont. m7 


It was not fo be expected that a change thus general aa precipitate: als meet 
with unjverfal approbation. Mareſchal Villars, although appointed preſident of the 
2 Memoires de la Regence, tom. i. p. ro. -Memoires du Mareſchal Duc de Berwick, tom. ii. p. 233 .— Saint 
Pierre, p. 560.—Memoires de Madame de Staal, tom. i. p. 275, 281, 3 Berwick, tom. ii. p. 238, Memoirs 

4 1a Regence, p. 13. Meémoires de Villars, tom. ii. p- 353. 
| | 8 5 ' meaſure, 
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council of war, objected to the meaſure, and repreſented, that, in the firſt moments of 
a new adminiſtration, it. was dangerous to ſubvert the eſtabliſhed order of government; 
that if ſome changes appeared neceſſary, it would be prudent to adopt them by degrees, 

to remove only what was acknowledged to be bad, and to ſubſtitute in its 22 what 


Sore __—_ better, Without een the whole ſyſtem at once. 


But it was of „ to the 1 at the commencement of his government, to 
give ſuch an idea of it as would flatter the people; and in this attempt he ſucceeded, as. 
well by the creation of the councils above mentioned, in which he gave ſeats to perſons 
of the different orders of the ſtate, moſt of whom were honoured with the public eſteem ; 
as by various other e eee and e which were highly approved 
by the nations. | bs | | 


He VERY to the 3 th right of LEN againſt the ediQs of the 
crown, which had been taken from them by Lewis the Fourteenth ; he provided for the 
pay of the troops, in a punctual and regular manner; he adopted means for diſcharging 
the, intereſt of the national debt; and he faxed the value of gold and filver, which had, 

hitherto, perpetually varied. He evinced a diſpoſition to attack the financiers, which is 
always pleaſing to the people, and to enrich the ſtate with the fruits of their plunder. 

He circumſcribed the power confided to the intendants, whoſe extenſive authority had 
long been viewed with jealouſy and miſtruſt ; and he ordered the ſtate priſons to be in- 
ſpeed, ani the complaints of. perſons confined therein to be duly attended to. Many 
of theſe: priſoners were releaſed ; | biſhops, prieſts, and even laics, exiled for matters of 
religion, returned i in triumph to their families, and had the pleaſure of hearing a ſentence 
of banifhment pronounced, in their turn, on the Jeſuit, Le Tellier, and many of his 
turbulent brethren, who Fe? to experience a ſeyerer puniſhment. Laſtly, the regent 
circulated a letter, in which he aſked for information on the meaſures to be purſued for 
effecting a diminution of impoſts, and for rendering the mode of collecting the taxes leſs 
onerous to thoſe hO paid tbem. He alſo enforced a reform in the expences of the 
court; and completed the joy of tbe Pariſiaus by promiſing to bring the young monarch, 
as ſoon as poſſible, to the capital. But the only perſon Who was openly diſgraced amidſt 
the changes that now occurred was Phelippeaux Pontchartrain, a man whoſe attachment 
to the legitimated princes, carried to an extreme that ſtrongly favoured of affeRation, 

rendered him ſuſpected by the duke of Orleans; his place of miniſter of the marine de- 


mne, given to the count of e a youth of ſeventeen “. SED 


But under this new miniſter the navy. of France ſoon fell to decay, Mareſchal Vil. 
lan, ne, 1 Henne, en viſited the port of Toulon, in 1716, the year after 


6 dilaidirey de Dieu alle Shad; tom. U. p. 157 | 


3 6 p. 72, 17, 
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the appdintment: of Maurepas, found it in the moſt deplorable ſtate. « J ſaw, with 
grief,” —ſays the mareſchal the deſtruction of that formidable navy which had, un- 
« der the late king, ſucceſsfully reſiſted the united efforts of the maritime powers. 1 
« found near thirty veſſels totally abandoned, like floating citadels, ſome of them car- 
« rying an hundred and twenty guns; and which had formerly borne the glory of the king 
40 and of the 3 and the terror of our arms, to the fartheſt extremities of the earth, fy 
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This decline of the navy might in part be owing to the negligence of the regent, 

which has, by ſome authors, been-aſcribed to the confidence he repoſed in the Engliſh, 
He had long lived in habits of intimacy with lords Stair and Stanhope, who are repre- 
ſented as having availed themſelves of the credit which a conformity of taſte and incli- 
nations gave them with the duke of Orleans, to promote the intereſts of their own na. 
non. They began by offering him the forces of England, in caſe Spain, as there was 
reaſon to dread, ſhould attempt to diſturb him in the poſſeſſion of the regency : and, in 
return for theſe offers, the duke conſented to facrifice the Pretender, who had lately 
made an unſucceſsful attempt to aſſert his claim to the Engliſh throne. The regent, 
being thus prejudiced in favour of the Engliſh, is ſaid to have adopted their maxims, 
their opinions, and their ſyſtems; and this partiality had a conſiderable influence upon 
public affairs, by means of the aſcendancy which the 85 e who was 77 7 by the 
Engliſh, acquired « over the regent *. | 

4 £5971 

Dubois—who bad heen tutor to the duke of n not t be e merely 
28 a libertine, as many writers have repreſented him, ſolely intent on arranging parties of 
pleaſure: if he contributed to inſpire his pupil with a ſpirit of debauchery, or if he en- 
eouraged a difpofition ready formed to his hand, he alſo took care that he ſhould acquire 
fuch knowledge as was ſuitable to his rank; and his induſtry and application had more 
than once been rewarded by the approbation of the late king. Still, however, he poſſeſſed 
fo-many bad qualities, paid ſo little regard to decency in his conduct, or truth in his 
profeſſions, that the duke of Orleans, though ſtrongly inclined to ſerve him, was fearful 
of following his inclinations, left he ſhould incur the indignation of the public. Du- 
| bois, however, after many indirect attempts, determined to preſs-the regent to beſtow on 
him ſome mark of his fayour; he accordingly went to the palace, and boldly faid to him 
At a time when you have experienced ſuch a- change of fortune, will you ſuffer a 
« man who has been your preceptor to remain in a ſtate of inactivity ?” The pupil heſi- 
thee; e unable to reſiſt the importunities of a perſon whom he had long been accuſ- 


7 es & Villars, tom. u. p. 369. * Nemoires de Ia Regence, tom. i. p. 40—Saint Simon, 
tom. vii. p. 100.—Villars, tom. ii. p. 352.—Dangeau. ens 9 In the Memoirs of Saint Simon, (tom. v. p. 292.) 
mention is made of a penſion of forty thouſand pounds ſterling, paid by the Eogliſh to Dubois, and which that 
d iv. . 7a. | 


tomed 
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e haying gained AmitRon into the hne veal to think how he fhould dif. 
play his talents to the greateſt advantage. At this period there exiſted two parties at the 
court, one of which was attached to the ſyſtem of Lewis the Fourteenth, which they 
wiſhed to ſee purſued as nearly as poſſible ; the other, ſwayed, probably, by a deſire of 
rendering abortive the plans of a monarch whoſe abſolute power had afforded them juſt 
grounds. for diſguſt, oppoſed, with ardour, every thing which bore even the re- 
moteſt reſemblance to his ſyſtem of policy. Lewis had never toft ſight of the project 
of replacing the houſe of Stuart on the Engliſh throne, and, with this view, he had 
conſtantly kept up a correſpondence i in the kingdom of England, which, even after his 
death, proved the cauſe of no ſmall alarm to George the Firſt. Though the Pretender 
had not profited by it, it was ſtill an object of inquietude as long as France ſhould retain 
the diſpoſition to rekindle the flame of revolt which had been ſmothered, but not extin- 
guiſhed. In order to remove this ground of uneaſineſs, lords Stair and Stanhope could 
deviſe no other means than that of giving a ſuperiority to the party that oppoſed the 
caxtmrot £ the old court ; and they ſucceeded iti this nne by e over to their 


ſide the abbẽ Dubois. ; 


ar 


4 Dubois Pipette wa was, indee” Aaken intereſted in promoting a total ſubverſion of 

the. political ſyſtem of France, becauſe, if it remained the ſame as it was in the pre- 
ceding reign, neither his advice nor his negociations would be wanted; whereas if 
a change took place, other meaſures would be adopted, that might afford him em- 
ployment. F ears had already been inſtilled into the mind of the duke of Orleans with 
regard to t the intentions of Spain to deprive him of the regency ; and care was now taken 
to inſpire him with freſh apprehenfions on the ſubject of the ſucceſſion to the throne, 
by inſinuating that, if Lewis the Fifteenth, who enjoyed but a bad ſtate of health, 
ſnould die, Philip the Fifth might, poſſibly, not think himſelf bound by his renuncia- 
tion; and as Spain, at that time under the government of Alberoni, an active and 
: enterpriſing miniſter, betrayed a diſpoſition to ſhake off her ſloth, and was actually 
arming, ! the regent was eaſily perſuaded that the object of theſe preparations was to ſup- 
port, in the event of the king 8 death, the e & MY to the e of e 


: 


The duke of Ottauis moſt certainly could: not have beck blended for thing 1 pre- 
cuution that prudence could ſuggeſt on this head; and ſuch was the opinion of mareſchab 
1 Villas, N one day, un to him in the council We are perſuaded that you 


% 


S 
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« wiſh the king to live as ſincerely as any of us; but no one here can be aſtoniſhed at 
« your carrying your-views ſtill farther. Nor is it poſſible that thoſe meaſures which 
«+ every individual is at liberty to take for ſecuring an eſtate to his family, ſhould incur 
4 cenſure-when adopted by a prince who is heir to the crown of France u. Villars 
concluded, that the regent ought to content himſelf with aſcertaining what were the 
real views of Spain, in her preparations for hoſtility ; and, if France were not the object 
* hex: e to with her ſucceſs, and not nn with her projects. 


nl BEN 1 the F rench miniſtry would, in fe, have tated that the 
objet of Alberoni was to reunite to the Spaniſh monarchy ſuch of the Italian ſtates as 
had been torn from it during the war of the ſucoeſſion, in order to erect them into ſove- 
reignties for. the children of the princeſs whom he had placed on the throne ; and that, to 
prevent the Engliſh from giving any affiſtance to the emperor, who was in poſſeſſion of 
thoſe ſtates, the Spaniſh miniſter intended to furniſh them with employment at home, 
by enabling the Pretender to make another deſcent on the coaſt of Britain. On this ſub- 
ject Villars obſerved to the regent—** If Spain. wiſhes to aggrandize herſelf, inſtead of 
_ «* oppoſing, aſſiſt her. The more you contribute to her aggrandizement, the leſs will 
« ſhe be diſpoſed to interſere with your pretenſions to the crown; and were Philip the 
6 Fifth to make any ſuch attempt, he would ſee all Europe arm againſt a prince whom 
« you would have rendered too formidable by contributing to the extenſion of his pow- 
« er. England, at leaſt a part of it, is diſpoſed to receive its lawful ſovereign ; let us 
% follow thoſe views with which the glory of the nation and proximity of blood inſpire 
« you, rather than thoſe which will finally lead you to wage war againſt the king of 
_ Spain.”” The regent appeared to be ſtricken with the concluding exhortation of Vil- 

lars; and looking ſtedfaſtly in his face, he exclaimed—« Your Projects at are on a large 
0 n his reſolution was Yreaty er, 3 


The ee e bog mari. Hop Stair 0 Sato. as well as ; his ne- 
gociations, with the ſecret of which the abbe Dubois was alone entruſted. This agent 
was ſoon after ſent to the Hague, in the capacity of ambaſſador-extraordinary, to aſſiſt 
the Engliſh in perſuading the Dutch to enter into a treaty of alliance againſt Spain. 
The treaty was ſigned on the ninth of July, 1716, by the miniſters of France, England, 
and Holland : the regent engaged that the Pretender ſhould immediately quit the domi- 
nions of France, and never return thither on any pretence whatever : that no rebellious 
ſubjects of Great Britain ſhould be allowed to reſide in France; and that the treaty of 
Utrecht, with reſpect to the demolition of Dunkirk, ſhould be fully executed to tho 
ſatis faction of his Britannic majeſty. The treaty: contained a mutual guarantee of all 
2 poſſeſſed by the Netting of — Fare" 
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of England, as well as that of the duke of Orleans to the crown of France : and a de- 


ſenſive alliance, ſtipulating the proportion of ſhips and fotces to be furniſhed to that 


power which ſhould be diſturbed at home, or invaded from abroad. It was the ſingular 
fate of this treaty to be equally cenſured by the Engliſh and the French. The former 
alledged, that a needleſs umbrage was given to Spain, with which their nation had great 
commercial connections, and that, on pretence of an invaſion, a body af foreign troops 
might be introduced to enſſave the kingdom: while the latter complained, that the Eng- 
liſh, who; a few years before, had waged a deſtructive war againſt France, were now not 
only admitted to terms of familiarity with the regent, but were nnn domineer - 
over the council, and unc . to >: el court. | 


TFH £403 5:21 180 10 


During theſe negociations, a iber of jattiee was eſtabliſhed by the regent, im 
1716, for the purpoſe of enquiring into the malverſations of all perſons employed in the 
different departments of the revenue. This chamber was compoſed of preſidents and 
councillors of the parliament, officers of the chamber of accompts, and the court of aids: 
and maſters of requeſts; who were intruſted with very extenſive. powers. In order to en- 
courage informations, one fifth part of the fines and confiſcations was promiſed to the- 
informer, and a tenth of all concealed effects to ſuch as ſhould furniſh the means of 
diſcovering them. If we may be allowed to form an idea of the extent of their fraud 
and extortions by the degree of terror and alarm which the objects of this proſecution- 
evinced on the publication of the edi ct, we muſt conceive their malverſations to have 
been enormous. The proceedings were, at firſt, carried on with vigour and impartiali-- 
ty; the Baſtille and all the other priſons were ſoon filled with perſons accuſed or merely 
ſuſpected, and many of them had a guard placed at their own houſe : an order was iſ- 
fued to refuſe poſt-borfes to fuch as ſhould ſeek for ſafety in flight, and to forbid all 
perſons from favouring their evaſion by any means whatever. The people, always 
enemies to that defcription of men, diſtinguiſhed, in France, by the appellation of Mal. 
totlers, were highly gratified at ſeeing thoſe who had excited their envy and indig- 
nation by their riches, and, fometimes, by their inſolence, dragged to this new tribu-- 
nal, deſpoiled of their ill- gotten wealth, and branded with i ignominy. Some were con- 
demned to the pillory, others to the gallies, a third deſeription was diſmiſſed after pay; 
ing heavy fines, and one only and he, probably not the molk mae — ſen-- 
— to ws | in a enn remote ene the erben e : 


"Ae the firſt anple had been male a different mode of pan was ret | 
Fan. 3 under the detiomination of taxes, were, indiſcriminately,. impoſed on all offen- 
g Theſe amounted to about four hundred, who paid upwards of one hundred and 
5 = n of livres, of which eighty were appropriated to the payment of the notes 


is Samuel Bernard offered fix millions of livres Co hundred and ae thouſand pounds Nerling) to Bo allowed 
„ | | | 8 
l | | iTued; 
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igel. and other gebts contracted, by the government 1. What became of the reſt we 
may learn from madame de Maintenon, when ſhe ſays—** We are daily told of ſome 


«© new grant of the regent upon the taxes, and people murmur very much at this mode 


of employing the money taken from the peculators. — When we know, too, that 
there were courtiers, at that time, mean enough to Glicit,. by. way of . gratification, 

taxes on hired carriages, and on the Jews, we may fairly preſume, that many of the 
_ ſame deſcription held out their hands, on this occaſion, to the regent, whoſe facility of 
_ diſpoſition ſuffered millions to fall into them that eught to have been eee di- 
miniſhing the debts of the ſtate, and the n of aan teen Ati 4 


But the regent derived no advantage baba ee of the financiers, which cir- 

. cumſtance occaſioned a general murmur at the uſeleſs, or, rather, unprofitable, ſeverity 
| that had been exerciſed againſt them. And this murmur encreaſed in proportion as the 
chamber of Juſtice. continued its reſearches, and deyiated from the path which had been 
"preſcribed by the edit of erection. Tradeſmen. of good character were now cited to ap- 
pear before this arbitrary tribunal, and compelled to lay open. their affairs before the 
zudges, in order to confute the charges of extortion and fraud that were unjuſtly exhi- 
-bited. againſt them. In ſhort, the very perſons who had, -at. firſt, praiſed the eſtabliſh- 


ment as an act of, wiſdom and juſtice, now earneſtly implored its ſuppreflion,. through 


fear of falling victims to the malevolence of informers,. from whoſe daring attempts in- 


nocence ſeems to have formed but a feeble protection. Theſe apprehenſions induced 


of courſe. SABLE TE $46 ; 3 en 


rs: 5 nl FOE], for want of its main Rog, * 


It 1 e at the IN of 2 year, 40 > Ro this „ ce he 
chancellor's ſpeech, on its diſſolution, is beſt calculated to explain the ſenſations it had 


occaſioned in the minds of the public:. You know,” —ſaid he gentlemen, that re- 


« medics themſelves may, ſometimes, when continued too long, be converted. into evils. 
« At the ſight of a multitude of criminals, who, by the ties of blood and the connec- 


tion of fortunes, have found means to intereſt in their behalf even the ſound parts of 
* © the ſtate, the affrighted public are thrown into a kind of conſternation and diſcourage- 


« ment, which retards their operations, and obſtructs all the movements of the body po- 


4 litic. Such even is the character of the people, who, ever diſpoſed to ineonſtancy, 


4 eaſily paſs from exceſs of hatred to exceſs of compaſſion. They enjoy the fight of a pu- 
« niſhment prompt and rigorous, but they cannot ſupport the idea of its duration; and, 


5 40 ſuffering their firſt ſentiments of indignation againſt the guilty ſoon to ſubſide, they 


4 almoſt accuſtom themſelves to believe them 1 innocent, when they. ſee. them wretched 


« for any length of time's,” 


* 


— 
. 
— 


13 Lotires de eons tink, oh p. 251—Dangean, Jan. 4 4 et boo * 4 Memoires de la Regence, p. 106. 


15 Dangeau, 22 POP 1717. 
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The chamber of juſtice being ſuppreſſed, the deciſion of ſuch matters as were in a ſtate 
of diſcuſſion was referred to the court of aids. A general amneſty was granted to' all 
againſt whom no charges had yet been preferred; and, in order to correct one exceſs by 
another, it was decreed, by a particular declaration, That in future the farmers-general 
«© ſhould be exempted from all taxes and reſearches,“ a privilege directly contradictory 
to the edict of 1625, recited in the preamble to the edict of erection, which ſays That 
« every ten years a chamber of juſtice ſhall be eſtabhſhed, in order that the malyerſations 
« of officers and other perſoris concerned in the collection, . or distribution of 
% the public ner. n never remain eee % 4. . 1 


I be regent's extrayigans thirſt 80 pleaſ ure; * e 1 Hibin buſineſs; ; his | 

facility in following the advice and adopting the prejudices of others; his indolence in 
examining matters, and his confidence in conjectures, which occaſioned family diſputes 
that were converted into affairs of ſtate; a foreign war; à total derangement of the 
finances; and violent movements among the clergy and magiltracy; all theſe events ren- 
"ne the firſt Youu: of the, e ON *. confuiſign and ene E 
| The an 8 was n not vindiQtive ; ; bed. his 8 enten 
was ſo well known to the Pariſians, that, in their ſongs, the only appellation by which 
they diſtinguiſhed him was that of Philip the Debonnaire. Vet in his conduct to the 
legitimated princes, there are ſtrong grounds for ſuſpecting that he was actuated by an 
impulſe of reſentment., On the very firſt day of his regency, he had aſſumed the whole 
of the power, which it had been the wiſh of Lewis the Fourteenth to divide; his political 
objects therefore were attained; but as men are ſeldom apt to ſpare thoſe whom they 
have once offended, he permitted the duke of Bourbon (though he might eaſily have pre- 
vented it) to preſent a requeſt to the parliament, the object of which was to deprive the 
duke of Maine and the count of Toulouſe of the rank and ernie of en of 
the m mack had been conferred; on en * ee en * 
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16 M&moires de la Regenee, tom. i. $689: . regent eetlndl do little of the money taken from the finan- 
ciert, that he could not pay for the valuable diamond which he purchaſed, and which was called, from him, The 
Regent. He was averſe from incurring an expence ſo conſiderable, until urged by the fuggeſtions of the duke 
de Saint, Simon, who repreſented the honour of the crown as concerned in the purchaſe.— Dangeau, 6 Juin, 1717. 


Saint Simon, tom, vii. p. 99. 

This diamond weighs upwards of five hundred grains, is perfectly clear, without the ſmalleſt 8 and of the 
firſt water. The price given for it was two millions of livres, (eighty - three thouſand three hundred and thirty- 
three pounds; fix ſhillings and eight pence, flerling), and the ſeller kept the parings. As the duke of Orleans was 
not in paſſeſſion of ſo much money, he gave the perſon of whom he bought it an annuity, until ſuch time as he 
could pay him, and, i in the interval, lodged jewels in his hands to the amount of two million. — Auguetil, . 10. P. 104. 


1 M6moires de la Regence, tom. i. p. 241, 272, 2 314. 343, en tom. i. p. ee de Main- 
tenon, tom. vi. p. 99, 188, 205, 301. 1. 3 N W 5 
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In the account of che proceedings of this famous trial; it is in vin to feareh' for the 
motives which led the duke of Bourbon to ſeek the degradation of perſons ſo nearly al- 
Hed to him, as his mother's brother, his aunt's huſband, and the regent's wife's brother. He 
proſeſſed, indeed, to be folely actuated by à concern for the intereſt of the nation, Which 
could, not, he ſaid, admit of an arbitrary diſpoſal of the crown, and, of the intereſt of 
the peers, who, by the title of prinees of the blood, accorded to the il legitimate off- 
ſprings of the late monarch,. were removed one ſtep farther from the throne; but, in 
fact, he was ſwayed by two motives of a different nature. The firſt was a violent antipa- 
| thy to the duke of Maine: He has“ —ſaid Madame de Maintenon— the fame averſion 
3 from this poor prince that ſome people have from particular animals.” The ſecond 
aroſe from/ſome"litigious difeeffions concerning a law - ſuit that had taken place between 
che relatives of the houſes of Conti and Condé. The duke of Maine, who had married 
##0 the latter, had done all in his power to aecommodate the duke of Bourbon; and the 
duc heſs of Maine, at the requeſt of her huſband, had made ſome conſiderable facrifices 
to Her brother: but all theſe eonceſſions were inadequate to prevent the prevalence of a 
violent hatred; the ſuit Was carried on with a degree of acrimony and virulence, which, 
unhappily, are but too common in family diſputes; and although an accommodation 
after wurds took place, the duke of Bourbon ſtill cheriſhed en, of ee that 


nn him . . eee 12, cha the os porn princes. - AT SA: 


As the families of Conde and Conti nad elaimed the ueber een dukes and 
peers, the duke of Maine and the count of Toulouſe called töſtheir aſſiſtance the upper 
Elaſs of nobility, who were offended with the peers for having eſpouſed the cauſe of the 
princes of the blood in a manner that feemed to indicate a ſeparation of intereſls, and to 
enforee a claim of fuperiority over the reſt of the nobility. The legitimated princes re- 
A aired that the deciſion of the cauſe might be deferred until the king ſhould come of 
age, on the pretenee that an edict ſo ſolemn as that which had given them the rank of 
princes of the blood, could not be anhulled during a regency. They likewiſe main- 
tained, that ſince the queſtion related to the ſueceſſton to the TR the 1 | 
whyolac tal ee eee Ge$:1$115231i/0 4 


theſe objections were over-ruled, and, notwithſlanding the efforts of the legiti- 
mate ee A — declaration was publiſhed, on the fecond of July, +717, and regil- 
tered on the eighth, by which thoſe princes were deprived of the titles, rights, and pri- 
vileges of princes of the blood, excepting only the rank which they enjoyed in the ſit - 
| tings of the-patliament *, In this edict the king, alluding: to the probable extinction of 
„ the reigning family vas made to ſay . But if the French ſhould experience this calamity, 
it would belong to the nation alone to repair the loſs by the wiſdom of its choice; 
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% and 3 — laws of the kingdom have happily e us of the /abi- 

4: lity to alienate the dominions of our crown, we glory in the acknowledgment that wo 

«are {hill leſs authoriſed ta diſpoſe of the crown itſelf. The ducheſs of Maine was 

highly enraged at the edit, but her huſband diſplayed a eine of coolneſs and tranquil- 

lity on the occaſion, that diſconcerted his enemies. His conſtant reply to ſome propo- 

fals that had been made to him for an accommodation, on certain conditions, was—T hat 

a man-ſhould never conſent to become the inſtrument-of his own degradation, but pa- 

tiently ſubmit to what: he could not prevent, _ defer his Cs to nn redreſs to a 5 
more nne coy 7 WON e £12, 


, 


The ava of ths re ene in hd at was the * eee ee 
„ pretended to be the repreſentatives of the three orders of the kingdom, and there- 
fore oppoſed the motion for convening them, they nevertheleſs made no attempt to ex- 
erciſe their rights. After having regiſtered the edict of Lewis the Fourteenth, without 
the ſmalleſt difficulty, they now regiſtered, with equal facility, that which revoked it; 
and they carried their inconſiſtency ſo far as to ſuppreſs a proteſt, ſigned, hy thirty - nine 
perſons of the upper claſs of nobility, againſt any deciſion in an affair which concerned the 
nation, and therefore ought to be tried by an aſſembly of the ſtates; and even to __ | 

fave of thoſe. why ſuberibed it to be arreſted i in n er thrown into . 


2 eh date it nden che attention: of 5 8 was 8 Fg _— to fulfil 

8 the engagement he had contracted. with the empire and the maritime powers, While 
theſe were carrying on, the intriguing genius of Albergni had led that miniſter to pro- 
ject a conſpiracy for effecting a change in the government of France. The time was not 
choſen; for though there was no abſolute inſurtection in the kingdom, there ill ex- 
iſted a ſpirit of diſcontent, a kind of uneaſineſe in the body politic, ogcaſioned by a con- 
ſeiouſneſs that there were ſome things in the government which ought to excite diſplea- 
fure. The majority of the nation were by no means pleaſed with the alliance con- 
cluded with England, and the total ſubverſion of the ne een en by Lui 


the Fourteenth inten en ann | de en rs 


| The people too had Joſt al} their: khow of a e and a 6 3 
- dope that were founded on the eſtabliſhment of the councils at the commencement of 
due regeney, and on the right of remonſtrance reſtored to the parliament. The coun - 
Fils, at which the regent ſometimes met with opinions contrary to his own, diſpleaſed, 
and people who were fond of gueſſing at events from cauſes, foretold that. they would not 
be of long continuance. The remonſtrances of the parliament were not interdicted, but it 
Was pretended that they ought to be confined to particular objects. It was determined 
by the court to eircumſeribe their ſubſtance and their form; and theſe limits, impoſed, 
-as was then generally believed, with a view to throw a veil over the operations of the 
| miniſtry, avs riſe to conjectures, which cngendered ſuſpicions and fears. „ 
wh, e ; E 
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:> Laſtly, the reſpect which is doe to e : manners ha ae ptomoting 
the general diſcontent; for e ven perſons who-are-not very rigid in their morals will be 

ſhocked at an open diſplay of contempt for what the world is acc uſtomed to hold ſaered. 
Many of thoſe; who had diſapproved the ſcruples of Lewis the Fourteenth, cenſured, 
vrith great ſeverity, the unbridled licentiouſneſs of the preſent period, which corrupted 


almoſt all the young men who frequented the court. If ſuch perſons as made every 


thing a ſource of amuſement ſometimes laughed at the indecent jokes of the duke of 
Orleans, prudent men, who were aware of the conſequences of ſuch conduct, refuſed 
their approbation to the inſulting levity with which the firſt man in the ſtate treated 
religion and its minifters . The favour, too, enjoyed by Dubois, excited univerſal' in- 


dignation ; it led him openly to aſpire to the firſt dignities of the church thouglhi in- 
+; . eapatitated from obtaining them by means of a marriage which he had ſecretly eee 


ere . vpe en opt he ou 3 125 r _ RY Ce ang, | 
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That miniſter clhttibates; 57 his a to the eee en ip fenewös, at 
this period, againſt the duke of Maine; with whom he was diſpleaſed for having ſtrongly 
oppoſed; in the council, the treaty of the Quadruple Alliance ; and he joined his reſent- 
ment to the hatred of the duke gf Bourbon, who, perſevering in his antipathy; could 
not be contented until he had to! ly ſtripped: the duke of Maine of all his honours and 
emoluments. The ducheſs of Maine, foreſeeing the ſtorm, endeavoured to avert it by 
coming to an explanation with the regent. Her efforts,” however, proved vain, for the 


regent had been perſuaded, that the duke of Maine had formed à project for taking the 


king to the parliament, with a view to procure a delaration of his majority, and, by that 
means, arnihilate- the regency. 'Mareſchal Villars, to whom the duke of Orleans 
imparted this pretente plot, obſer ved, that he did not believe the duke of Maine to be 
ffficiently' determined to dope ſuch a reſolution; and, indeed, the indeciſive conduct 


: of chat prince proved the juſti ce of W pr neee Menn em 277; 7: 
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On the twenty-fixth of Auguſt, 1718, at fin in ahve index, whe? rv the 


_ council of "regency were ſummoned to attend an extraordinary council, which they were 


- 


told would be followed by a bed of juſtice, at the palace of 'the Tuilleries. The edicts 
that were to be earfied to the latter were firſt read in the former. By one of them par- 


Naments were prohibited from taking cognizance of ſtate affairs ; another declared, that 


every edit preſented to the court to be regiſtered, ſhould be conſidered as regiſtered 
(whether it Was or guete a We! Danes 55 whe. 94 days from 1 time at which ” was 
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2 e oo ; a numerous pr iſhops, ho ſaid before the 55 erte The Janſenifts will not 
4 complain; for I have juſt given every thing to grace, and nothing to merit. | 20 Although, at that time, 
Hof vat thies ed dg parties, it ws, heverthalels, called e eee. beczuſe à place Was left 
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— by a- third edict it as declated that; the duke of faite and the count” of 
Toulouſe were deprived; at the ſolicitation of the peers, of the rank which they held im 


the parlament, where, in future, they were to take place after all the peers of France} _ 


except fuch as had been created poſterior to the edict of 1694. An exception, however; 
was made in favour of the count of Toulouſe, who was ſuffered to retain his honours;: 
rank, and . b ug aue yr yu wehr wy e capt uh n to 11 
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The Joke lbs next read a a in ay he A bans the 4 dey fond 


« Sire, the late king having expreſſed a deſire that the duke of Maine ſhould be entruſt- 
. * ed with the education of your majeſty, although that place belonged to me in right” 
% of my birth, and according to ancient examples, I made no oppoſition, in conſidera- 


« tion of my minority. But all the reaſons by which my conduct was then actuated 
having ceaſed to operate, | require that this honour may be conferred on me, accord- 


* ings BO bergen "wy SW; de „ III ES WE ß, oor ty he TIT jars 
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11 15 8 were all ES A ſecond time nofing the PN: who were aſſembled in” 
an adjoining apartment where the bed of juſtice was holden. - The firſt preſident aſked® 


- permiſſion to deliberate on the different edicts; but the keeper of the ſeals, after approach - 


ing the king's perſon, as if to receive his orders, briefly replied, That his majefty re- 
44 quired inſtant. obedience.” -.; With regard to oh 47 825 een 4). the regent: 
AY young. merch e ix e I. e „ , EAT TO IP 1 ER 


4454447 Aint; 34H K 3 _ £36,775 £ A 1 
Ne the eam were - greatly, aſtoniſhed at theſe ng „ . in e 
name; they highly diſapproved of the conduct of the regent; but they wanted firmneſs: 
to oppoſe, what they had virtue to condemn, The duke of Maine himſelf, far from 
mak ig any efforts to preſerve a place which was, at leaſt, indifferent. to him, told mare 
ſchal Villars, before this diſgrace, that he was ſo tired. with the tribulation he was deſ- 
tined to experience, that, notwithſtanding the honour he derived from ſuperintending the 
king's education, he would” willingly give ten. theuſand crowns-;ta+ the courier who 
ſhould bring him a lettre de cachet, to baniſh him to his eſtates for five years. The 
ducheſs of Maine prized this honour more than the. duke: and when ſhe-receivedithe © 


order to reſign to the duke of Bourbon the apartment which her huſband occupied at te 


Tanlerzes, as ſuperinteudant of the king's education, ſhe replied, in a tranſport of rage, 
% Les, I will re/ign it! At the ſame time, ſhe ordered her ſervants to remove the furni- 


* 


race without delay, and, to aecelerate the buſineſs, ſne broke, with her on hands; all the . 


pier glaſſes and china ornaments, and every: thing elſe ſhe could lay hold of, As it was 
dublickly known that ſhe was extremely irritated, all the malecontents immediatel 

. Hocked around her, not doubting. but that ſhe, would be well; diſpoſed to revenge the +4 

frm her huſband e enn favourable een "ne occur #253 
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In addition: to the ſevere treatment which the parliament had experienced at the bed of 
juſtice, the-regent ordered three of their members, who had oppoſed his proceedings, to 
"*bearreſted.and committed to priſon ; which excited a great fermentation, not only i in the 
company itſelf but in the metropolis; where every one was aſtaniſhed at an act of rigour 
that had not been attempted ſince the time of the barricadoes. Similar exertions of ſe- 
verity, exerciſed upon other parliaments, chiefly on that of Brittany, alſo ſpread the 
alarm in the provinces. The duke of Orleans having, at the ſame time, ſuppreſſed the 
| councils eſtabliſhed at the commencement of the regency, in order to ſubſtitute depart. 
ments in their place, at the head of which: he placed ſecretaries of ſtate more dependent 
| on himſelf; almoſt all the great families, and ſovereign courts, who, from their members 
having. ſeats in theſe councils, conſidered themſelves as admitted, toa ſhare in the govern- 5 
ment of the kingdom, could not forbear un. at 5 Fee of a eee 
Dr 5 33 os As 


The ſpirit of Lſcontent was farther e by the ene loſſes \ which private 
families ſuſtained from the diſcount of the notes iſſued by the government as ſecurity 
-for the debts contrafted by Lewis the Fourtenth, during the time of his diſtreſs. The 
' loſs upon theſe notes was no leſs than ſeventy- eight and an half per cent. while the notes 
of the nem bank, erected, in virtue of a royal edict, on the fifth of May, 1716, under 
the direction of the celebrated John, Law, an enterpriſing Scotchman, who had con- 
ceived the project of eſtabliſhing a company that might pay off the debt of the nation 
by notes, and reimburſe itſelf by its profits, daily encreaſed in value. The ſcheme he 
propoſed appeared fo plauſi ve, that it was adopted, with great eagerneſs, by the regent; 
and the people, equally deceived/by the ſeducing allurements held out to them, haſtened 
to exchange their caſh ſor the notes of this bank, Which ſoon bore a premium of fifteen 
per cent. The notes of the government were received at the enormous diſcount above 
mentioned, and thoſe of the bank were given in their place, at the premium they bore; 
ſo that the State not only paid off its debts at a trifling expence, but acquired wealth at 
the ſame time; while individuals ere rege a een e, to e of 

Ken n two 11 of nee" PPE ef? | 4 43200 - 
oh 5 gs - 1% tat ©: | 
5 The aſtoniſhing! Ns 9 which Re LAS get def Ut hills of of 12 g 
vernmeat aroſe from an opinion artfully propagated, that they would continue to de- 
ereaſe in value until they became waſte paper, while the bank, ſupported by the flou- 
riſhing commerce of the Miſſiſippi, of which wonderful ſtories were told, and ſtrength- 
ened hy the emoluments ariſing from the farming of the national taxes, could + _ fail 
ba 2:6 06/4 — en, to enrich the! e e, wood all eſtimation. | 
F v3 | 3 
3 The Engliſh, whe are ſo well EE Sith al the arts i Rock-jobbingy os not be 
told that an opportunity was:by this'means afforded to individuals of acquiring ſplendid 
fortunes ; and Law who 8 as it were, the balance of this lucrative traffic, did not 
0 7 ſorget 
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forget himſelf. In leſs than a month he ohrchaſes; of the count of Evreux, the coun- 
y of Tancarville in Normandy: he offered the prince of Carignan fourteen hun- 
dred thouſand livres for the hotel de Soiſſons: he paid the marchioneſs of Beuvron five 
hundred thouſand livres for an eſtate which he bought of her: and about the ſame 
time he was n to make a 2 YO: wh the Auge of fe for the marqui- 
ſas of Rolay e | 1 5 nth 85 8 2715 


. 


808958 thus conſiderable, une in fo hs 2 TY of time, FAY E's with ſo. 
much eaſe, made people think that there were much. larger profits wh ich « did not appear. | 
Many, perſons began to open their eyes, and to remark that the director of the bank 
could not have acquired ſuch an immenſe fortune, unleſs a great npmber of individuals 
had ſuſtained loſſes or had reaſon to apprehend that they would ſuſlain them. The Par- 
Fament took the alarm, and iſſued an order to arreſt Law ; but the regent took him ander 
- his immediate protection, and he pry his 6 5008 to the Log detriment of BE and. 
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Alberoni paid the greateſt, attention to what, was ; paſſing i in N Tbe rr "regent a and: 
the Engliſh miniſter. prefled him to complete the quadruple : alliance by the acceſſion of 
Spain; but he exerted all His i ingenuity in the creation of delays, \ while he endeayoured to . 
give t the Spaniards a firm footing in Sicily; and at the ſame time that he expected, by 
this artifice to reſtrain the Engliſh, who were prepared. to attack the Spaniſh, fleet as 


Ten it RELA gut - the harbour of S he flattered himſelf with, the Pope: of ſuſ- 
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Whether the 1 chat Was now „ originated with the Spaniſh miniſter, 
ET Was firſt conceived by the French. malecontents, it is not easy to decide; - it is certain 
however, that they ſoon underſtood each otner, and acted i in concert. | It i is natural. to- 
fuppoſe that the ducheſs of Maine was not the laſt to embrace, or even to deviſe,- means for 
injuring the regent: we are told by. her friend, Madame de Staal, that her original | inten- 
tion, when ſhe firſt opened a communication with the court of Spain, was only to en- 
gage Philip to ſupport the duke of Maine and his-opprefled family: and that the in- 
ſtructions ſhe gave to the perſon ſhe ſent to Madrid were confined ſolely to this point. 
But whether theſe inſtructions were only given with a view to ſound the diſpoſition of 
the Spaniſh monarch, before ſhe ventured-to place a confidence in him, or whether the 
advances made by Alberoni induced her to go farther than ſhe had intended, ſhe certain-- 
Iy entered into a 4 Sag eeepc with the Wh ambaſſador. Their; firſt plan- 


7 
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was to prevent the king of Spain fram receding to. the quadruple alliance, as being too 
favourable to the duke of Orleans, and to engage him to demand the convention of the 
ſtates - general, for the purpoſe of limiting the authority of the regent, and of e 


the abuſes mas obtained in his government. CC 


But in proportion as the probability of ſucceſs appeared to encreaſe; they extended their 
© project; and, by the letters, which the ducheſs of Maine perſuaded M. de Malezieu 
and cardinal de Polignac to compoſe for Philip who was to ſend them to the young king, 
his nephew, to the parliament, and to the ſtates- general themſelves, it appears; that the 
Spaniſh monarch was not only to require that France ſhould reje the quadruple alli- 
ance, but, in expreſs terms, that the regency ſhould be taken from the duke of Orleans, 
on account of the abuſes of which he had been guilty, and given to the king of Spain, 

_who had the beſt right” to it. 


The ambafHdüt was well 1 that he could not poſſibly ſucceed in an attempt of this 
magnitude without the aſſiſtance of a conſiderable party; he therefore employed himſelf, 
with the utmoſt diligence, to gain over men of all deſcriptions—nobility, officers, prieſts, 
monks, gentlemen, and magiſtrates. He cared-not by what intereſts they were actu- 
ated; whether their views were the ſame, or they all concurred in promoting the ſame de- 
ſign; being convinced, that when the ſtorm was ready to burſt, hatred againſt the regent, the 
love of novelty, or the dread of. finding themſelves alone, would induce them to join that 
faction which ſhould be pointed out to them. Hence various parties were formed, each of 
which had its own myfteries, and endeavoured to augment the number of its aſſociates. 
Like all men of ardent diſpoſitions, who imagine their plans can never fail of ſucceſs, 
theſe conſpirators, particularly the ſubalterns, flattered themſelves with the idea that all 
who did not openly oppoſe their ſentiments were their zealous coadjutors, and as ſuch 
f inſcribed their names on their liſts. Cellamare, no longer doubting a ſucceſsful iſſue 
to his proje ct, gave an account of his progreſs. to Alberoni, who, confiding i in the aſſur- 
ances of of the ambaſſador, conſidered the Neuf as ny S—_ 
This miniſter was the! more anxious to promote a revolution i in France, as the Eng- 
liſh, tired out with his delays, had, at length, determined to attack Spain. They met, 
encountered and defeated the Spaniſh fleet, deſtined to carry ſuccours to the army in Si- 
__ cily. The cardinal, enraged at this check, and finding bimſelf threatened, at the ſame 
time, by France, wrote to the ambaſſador to ſet fire to the nine. 


| - Whit this order was on the road to Paris, the prince of cid ſent to Madrid the 
model of the letters, and other inſtruments on which he wiſhed to conſult the miniſter 
before he made uſe of them. He thought he had diſcovered a certain mode of convey- 
ing them in fafety, by entruſting them to the abbe Porto-Carrero, nephew to the car- 
ue of that name, who was | going to Spain with Monteleone, ſon to the Spaniſh am- 
: - baſſador 
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baſſador at the court of England, They had a . with a falſe bottom, in which the 
papers were put. | 


7 


Mieſſages, appointments, and conferences between the conſpirators could not take place 
without movements that created ſuſpicion. The ducheſs of Maine was cloſely watched: 
none of her actions eſcaped obſervation : not a perſon. that frequented her houſe, by 
day or night, diſguiſed or not, but was well known. Yet, notwithſtanding theſe pre- 

cautions, it is probable the duke of Orleans would have made no diſcovery but for an ac- 
cigent, which is differently repreſented by different authors. 


= 


The account of Madame Staal, who relates what was generally believed at the time, 
is this:—That the Spaniſh ambaſſador's ſecretary, in order to excuſe himſelf for not at- 
tending an aſſignation he had made with a celebrated courtezan, told her that he had fo 
many diſpatches to prepare, on account of the departure of the abhe Portocarrero, that 
he found it impoſſible to keep his word with her. This woman, who was intimately 
connected with the regent, related the circumſtance to him, under an idea that he might 
poſſibly be concerned in the event: and the duke immediately diſpatched a courier, with 


orders to ſearch the travellers, ns 


The ather account is to be found in the Memoirs of Dangeau, who tells us, that the 
two abbẽs, having obtained a paſſport for themſelves and their ſuite, had ſuffered a Spa- 
niſh banker, who was flying from London, where he had broke for a conſiderable ſum, - 
and had defrauded his creditors, to accompany them. This man being purſued by fome of 
his creditors, who procured an order to arreſt him wherever they ſhould find him, was 
overtaken by them at Poitiers, and, in ſearching for his papers in the chaiſe, they diſcover- 
ed thoſe of the Spaniſh ambaſſador, which they ſeized, and then ſuffered Portocarrero 


to purine his ae. 


The courier diſpatched by the abbẽ to the prince of Gin with * lis news of 
this diſaſter, arrived before the perſon who carried the papers to the regent ; ſo that the 
ambaſſador had ſufficient time to deſtroy his moſt important papers, and he had the pre- 
ſumption to demand the reſtitution of thoſe which had been ſeized. Inftead, however, 
of complying with this modeſt requeſt, the regent placed a guard at his door, and after- 
wards ordered him to be conveyed to Blois, where he remained until the duke de Saint 
Aignan, the F rench ambaſſador at Madrid, returned to France. 


One of the accomplices, bor whom the prince of Gallen entertained the creme 
8 was the abbe Brigaut, well known as a man of nt. and, therefore, 
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likely to attract the notice of government. The ambaſſador ſent him an hundred louis, 
and his beſt horſe to facilitate his eſcape. The abbe accordingly diſguiſcd himſelf, and 
travelling with great expedition, proceeded to the diſtance of twenty leagues from the 
capital, but he was overtaken between Nemours and Montargis, and thrown into priſon. 
Several others, who had not been allowed to exerciſe ſo much diligence as the abbẽ, were 
arreſted; and the Baſtille was ſoon filled with priſoners. Every day ſome new accom- 


plice was ſeized; and as the emiſſaries of Spain had made application to great numbers of 


perſons, even ſuch of theſe as had entered into no kind of agreement with them, being 
ignorant whether or not they had inſcribed their names on their liſts, began to enter- 
tain apprehenſions for their perſonal ſaſety, and the alarm, by this means, became 
general ?“. 3 


5 of the parties concerned having US. — 5 the ducheſs of Maine was ar- 
reſted at Paris, on the twenty-ninth of December, and conyeyed to the citadel of Dijon; 
the duke of Maine was alſo ſeized at Sceaux, and confined in the caſtle of Dourlens. 

Several of their domeſtics and dependants, among others, Mademoiſelle de Launay, af- 
terwards Madame de Staal, were committed to the Baſtille. Their ſons, the prince of 
Dombes and the count D' Eu, were confined in the town of Eu; their ſiſter, Mademoi- 
felle du Maine, was ſhut up in the convent of the viſitation at Chaillot ; and cardinal 
Polignac received orders to remain at his abbey of Anchin in F landers. 5 


In . to juſtify, in the eyes of rhe nation, theſe es of authority, the regent 
publiſhed the three letters which had been found among the papers of Portocarrero, de- 
ſigned to be addreſſed, by the king of Spain, to the king of F rance, to the parliament, 
and to the ſtates · general as ſoon as they ſhould be aſſembled: together with another 
paper, entitled, Reguęſi of the States to his Catholic majeſiy, deſiring him to aſſume the re- 
gency of the kingdom, or elſe to appoint ſome other perſon to hold it for him **. But 
there were ſeyeral articles in theſe papers which it would have been highly — —4 in 
the regent to ſuppreſs. Among theſe may be reckoned the following remarks on his 
conduct to the parliament :—*<* This company, whoſe power to appoint to the regency 
<« has been acknowledged; to whom application was made for receiying it; with whom 
« flipulations were entered into on receiving it from their hands; to whom promiſes 
were publickly made and confirmed with an oath, that the regent. only. wiſhed to have 
the power of beſtowing. favours, and would leave all affairs of ſtate to be finally de- 
 * cided by a majority of votes in the council of regency ;—this company is now treated 
« with contempt; their wiſe remonſtrances are diſregarded ;. and their moſt worthy 
members excluded from the council; the moment truth iſſues from their lips, the re- 
gent not only refuſes to liſten to them; but modeſty forbids to repeat to your majeſty 


25 Villars, tom. ii. p. 416, 420, 424. | 26 M6moires de la Regence, tom. ii. p. 178, 184. 
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« the indecent and inſulting language he makes uſe of to the crown-lawyers.; of which 
46 the rag) ors: of the parliament will Wann the atteſtation to the lateſt poſterity⸗ 3 


Another paſſage r ran thus“ The public 5 reaped no advantage, either from the pro- 
« ſecution of the financiers, or from other meaſures that were profeſſed to be adopted 
« with a view to its emolument: the ſame contributions that were levied by the late 
« king, during his moſt expenſive wars, are ſtill exacted; but Lewis the Fourteenth, 
« while he received with one hand diſtributed with the other, and that circulation. of 
10 money afforded ſubſiſtance to the nobility and people; whereas at preſent the patri- 
« mony of the crown is wholly conſumed by foreigners, who know how to flatter the 
” prevailing paſſion of the regent.“ Again—** It ſeems to have been the firſt care of 
the duke of Orleans to ſhew. that he gloried in his irreligion. That irreligion has 
«« plunged him into an excels of licentiouſneſs, of which ages the moſt corrupted afford 
« no example; and, while his conduct excites the contempt and indignation. of the | peo 
85 ple, it affords ſtrong grounds for apprehending that the Henle may experience the 
4 ſevereſt effects of divine yengeance.” 


The ſame imprudence which had ſaperinduced the publication of theſe writings, in the 
firſt heat of reſentment, had cauſed them to be preceded by a notice, That as ſoon as 
„ the king's. ſervice, and the precautions neceſſary for the ſafety and repoſe of the ſtate, 
« would permit, the publication of the other projects, manifeſtoes, memorials, and all 
« the circumſtances of this horrid conſpiracy, would be 9 explained.“ 7 


But, after interrogating the priſoners, inſtead of the « enormous crimes which theſe ex- 
preſſions ſeemed to imply, all that appeared was a deſign of aſfembling the ſlates- gene- 
ral; nor was this deſign criminal from the mode of accompliſhing it, and from the cor- 
reſpondence with a foreign power to which it Ied—ſubſtantiated by proofs ſufficient to 
conyit the parties accuſed. Indeed, the papers taken from the abbe Portocatrero tended 
completely to eſtabliſh the guilt of the Spaniſh ambaſſador, in profiting by his ſituation 
to excite troubles in France ; but they could tend to the conviction of no other perſon, 
for theſe papers being only copies, the perſons named or alluded to therein might, and, in 
fact, did deny having any knowledge of the buſineſs, _ | 


D' Argenſon, keeper of the ſeals; Le Blanc, ſecretary at war, and the abbe Dubois, 
were appointed Be dee for trying the priſoners. Madame de Staal compared 


27 This alluſion probably relates to what was then reported of the regent, who, being teized one day by the 
crown-lawyers on ſome matter of importance, exclaimed—* Allez-vous faire .. One of them replied, with 
great gravity, © [x it your royal highneſs's pleaſure that this , Hall be 1 in the regiſters 2” The duke ts 
and immediately attended to the buſineſs, | | 


Hagen or n nut k | via + US» | them, 
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them, on their entrance into the Baſtille, to the Three Judges of Hell. They found 
extreme difficulty in procuring, from the depoſitions they took, any proof of the deten. 
able conſpiracy that had been ſo folemnly announced. The preſident de Malezieu, and 
cardinal Polignac, were the only perſons againſt whom any legal proceſs could be inſti- 
tuted; and they could not deny that they had compoſed the letter deſtined to be ſent to 
the king of Spain for the purpoſe of n the convention of * an 


- The ohn letter, in their own edi + was endes to be . and the 

died, in a hurry to attend the king's maſs, juſt as the copy was completed, deſired the 
ducheſs of Maine would not fail to have it thrown into the fire. Malezieu took it with 
him fo: that purpoſe; but as he did not burn it immediately, he laid it by fo carefully, that 
when he afterwards wanted. to commit it to the flames, all his efforts to find it proved 
fruitleſs. This occaſioned him great unecaſinefs for a conſiderable time, but at length he 
recovered his tranquillity from a conviction that the paper had been deſtroyed by acci- 
dent; but when he was arreſted, it was found in his efcritoir, folded up in his ſon's 
marriage contract : as ſoon as he ſaw it he ſnatched it out of the officers hands and tore 
it, but the pieces were fo carefully collected that the whole of it was preſerved, and pro- 


duced againſt him at his trial. 


| i, Maby 1 15 proofs, indeed, might have been brought forward, but for the generous 
conduct of a chevalier de Meni), a gentleman of Anjou, which extorted commendation 
even from the regent himſelf. He was acquainted, but not intimately, with the abbe 
Brigaut, who, juſt before he left Paris, took ſome papers to him, which he ſaid were family 
papers, and which he requeſted him to keep for him till he returned from a ſhort jour- 
ney Which he was about to make. The cheyalier, devoid of ſuſpicion, took charge of 
the papers; but when he heard of the detention of the prince of Cellamare, knowing 
that the abbe was connected with him, he began to fuſpeCt that his haſty departure might 
ariſe from the ſame cauſe as the prince's arreſt. Extremely embarraſſed with his charge, 
he nevertheleſs choſe rather to expoſe himſelf to the ſeverity of the law, than to betray 
a man who, though not his friend, had {till repoſed a degree of confidence in him: cu- 
rious, however, to diſcover the contents of the papers, he broke the ſeals, and found all 
the projects and memorials relating to the conſpiracy of which hitherto he had not the 
ſmalleſt knowledge, He had not time to read all the papers, but by caſting. his eye 
over them he' ſaw ſafficient to know that they contained nothing hoſtile to the king, 
nor, in his opinion, to the ſtate; and finding the names of many perſons of diſtinction, 
_ who would of courſe be brought into trouble were the papers diſcovered, he determined 
to commit them all to the flames. | 


* hen the . hae, e acknowledged what be had done, 
88 avowed the motive of his conduct. His candout, however, did not fave him from 


priſon, where he remained for a conſiderable time. On the news of his arreſt, a marquis 
| de 
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de Menil, of a different family, went in «brook haſte to the duke of Orleans, to aſſure 
him that he was neither the relation nor the friend of the chevalier. So much the 
«6 wen for you Sir, —replied the prince—** the chevalier de A is a man of honour * 


. mak be acknowledged, to the honour of the regent, that all the . n confined, 
on account of this affair, were treated with great indulgence, except the duke and 
ducheſs of Maine. The latter, conveyed to Dijon in a hired chaiſe, had the mortifica- 
tion, on her arrival, to be kept waiting, till a room was prepared for her reception, as 
there was not one in the priſon that was habitable. The duke of Maine experienced, at 
the caſtle of Dourlens, ſuch cruel treatment, from a brutal gaolor, that his health was 
'materially injured, and, indeed, he was fo ill that the regent became extremely anxious 
to terminate a buſineſs that, for fix months, had kept ſo many perſons in ſuſpence, and 
among them feveral men of the firſt families in the . e 27 3830 
to excite murmurs. 


Aer COR bite the public to furniſh proofs of an abeminab le ira after 
having procured from all the parliaments in the kingdom a condemnation of the writings: 
of Cellamare, as ſeditious, inſolent, and calumnious, the horrid part of the plot remained 
{ill to be diſcovered. It appears that the adviſers of the duke of Orleans, who had 
utged him to carry things to ſuch extremities, were extremely anxious to eſtabliſh the 
guilt of the duke of Maine; and they had recourſe to the moſt unjuſtifiable meaſures to 
extort from the witneſſes fome charges againſt that prince, and to conceal what appeared 
in his fayour. But this ſhameful partiality produced nothing that could criminate him 
in the ſmalleſt degree; on the contrary, his innocence, from the unanimous ONE of 
every perfon examined, appeared inconteſtible, I FE | 


The regent, however, was determined not to releaſe any of the Sina that had been 
arreſted, without a written confeſſion, acknowledging they had not been unjuſtly detain- 
ed, which he deemed neceſſary for his own juſtification. The ducheſs of Maine ſigned: 
one of theſe, and all the reſt followed her example; but it is remarkable that theſe de- 
elarations were preciſely the fame. Notwithſtanding the vigilance of their gaolers and: 
guards, the priſoners had found means of carrying on a corref] pondence with each other,. 
of communicating their ideas, concerting their plans, and ſettling what they ſhould diſ- 
cover and what conceal ; fo that all their confeſfions exactly tallied. The regent read 
them at the council, not that he thought they afforded proofs of the guilt of the parties,. 
5 as A kind of . ere of the n which he had , to rpm n | 

The ducheſs of Maine had permiſſion to return to Sceaux, where the IR to find! 
ke huſband, but the Vike, raged: at the ae en he had . ee hes: 


# 


25 Staal, tom. ii. 


Ln 
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imprudence, 
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imprudence, refuſed to join her. After a ſhort interval, however, he became reconciled 
to her, as did alſo the duke of Orleans, who ſaid, when the ducheſs of Maine attempted 
to explain matters Every thing is forgotten; —and his ſubſequent conduct deren that 


e had ſpoken the truth. 


The Spaniſh nfs has Io nfo of wei 4 2 want of Kill 4 in the formation: 
and combination of his plan; but it is probable that his failure was only owing to his 
having conceived it too late. If he had put it in execution at the time when the duke 
of Maine was ſuperintendant of the king's education; and if the duke of Maine would 
have concurred in it, and have taken the young monarch, of whoſe motions he was then 
maſter, to the parliament, eſcorted by the principal nobility, partiſans of the old govern- 
ment, or diſcontented with the new; if, at the ſame time, a Spaniſh fleet had appeared 
on the coaſts, and a Spaniſh army on the frontiers; and the fermentation of the capital 
had been &ilfully propagated throughout the provinces; it cannot be doubted hut that 
the regent would have been thrown into the greateſt embarraſſment, and een might, 


g, have juſtified the hazardous plan of Alberoni. 


"The detection of this conſpiracy Gal to accelerate the 6 of war againſt 
| Spain, which took place at the commencement of the year 1719; when the firſt hoſtile 
operations of Lewis the Fifteenth were directed againſt his uncle, whom Lewis the Four- 
teenth had, at the expence of ſo much blood and treaſure, eſtabliſhed on his throne. Al- 
beroni continu=d to keep France in a ſtate of alarm, by his preparations for the invaſion of 
England; and by forming connections with ſome of the nobility of Brittany, who were 
to deliver up to him ſeveral places that would enable him to keep the whole coaſt in 
awe, and to prevent the regent from ſending ſuccours to his allies, The duke of Or- 
leans, meanwhile, ſent an army into Rouſſillon, under the command of mareſchat Ber- 
wick, who had orders to penetrate into Spain; and, at the ſame time, publiſhed a mani- 
ſeſto, in which he declared that his attempts were ſolely. gireQed int the ee mi- 


4 wiſhes, who was an enemy to the r of Europe. 


Some .r new . were 1 5 of the effects of Alberoni's intrigues, 
: which: occaſioned greater anxiety than the publick were aware of. The regent eſta- 

bliſhed at Nantes a chamber of juſtice, ſor the purpoſe of trying ſeveral of the nobles 
whom the Spaniſh miniſter had ſtimulated to excite an inſurrection in Brittany. F our of 
them ſuffered decapitation ; the reſt eſcaped, and the tranquillity of the province was pre- 
ſerved. The French miniſtry, by dint of negociation,. found means to detach from their 
alliance with Spain all the northern powers; and, in order to render fruitleſs any aſſiſt- 
ance which the Turks, whom Alberoni had alſo engaged to eſpouſe his cauſe, might be 
tempted to afford him, they determined to puſh the war with vigour in the Spaniſn do- 
minions ; to penetrate into the centre of the kingdom, and thus to | compel the court. 


of * to abandon her miniſter. 
This 
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This plan was attended with ſucceſs. Their Catholic majeſties no ſooner found that 
hoſtilities were ſeriouſly commenced, that Fontarabia and Saint Sebaſtian were already 
reduced, and Catalonia threatened, than they conſented to ſue for peace. The condi- 
tions impoſed by the regent were preeiſely the ſame with thoſe of the quadruple alli- 
ance, by which. it was ſtipulated; — That the emperor ſhould renounce his pretenſions 
to the crown of Spain, and acknowledge Philip the Fifth as the, lawful foyereign of 
_ the Spaniſh dominions in Europe, and the New World; that the Catholic king ſhould, - 
on his part, renounce, in fayour of the emperor, the ſtates that had been diſmembered 
from the Spaniſh: monarchy, both in Italy and the Netherlands; that Sicily and; Sar- 
dinia ſhould be ceded to the emperor, who ſhould beſtow the latter on the duke of Sa- 
voy: that if the dukes of Tuſcany and Parma ſhould happen to die without male heirs, 
the eldeſt ſon of the king of Spain by his ſecond wife, and, in default of him, his other 
ſons by that princeſs, and their male heirs, ſhould. inherit thoſe duchies ; ; and that the 
king of, Spain ſhould be at liberty to ſecure this inheritance by immediately, fending an 
army of ſix thouſand men, not Spaniards, into thoſe territories, There was a ſecret 
article, by which Pnilip the Fifth confirmed his ren unciation of the crown of France. 
Anquetil is of opinion that there was a ſecond article of a ſtill more ſecret nature, 
eee king of een promiſed to reſtore Gibraltar to Spain. 

"hn of the rb 1 of the peace was the diſgrace. of j © Oh This 
prelate, poſſeſſed of the true talents of a miniſter, though, apparently, ſo foreign from 
his education, and birth 3, . ſhewed, during the ſhort period of his adminiſtration, what 
might be expected from the efforts of Spain when governed by an able miniſter. He wiſhed - 
to ſerye Philip as Richelieu had ſerved is ſovereign ; but neither the time, the circums 
ſlances, nor the maſter, was the ſame 31. Forced to leave Spain, he traverſed the fron Si 
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20 Thie facts iich M. Anquetil advances in ſupport of this opinion; muſt, if their aitheniticiy de admitted, 
sede unanſwerable. They are as follow - On the tenth of March 1727, the pope's nuncio at Madrid wrote to in- 
form the nuncio at Paris that the King of Spain accepted a ſuſpenſion, for two years, of the commerce of Oſtend, 
28 propoſed by the emperor, but, at the fame time, he demanded the reſtitution ALTON» maintaining that the king of 
N had promiſed him to reflore it. Villars, tom. iii. p. 281- 


On the ſecond- of November. 1727, the count of Rotembourg, the French arndaifadet 3 at adh . thar in 
the queen of Spain complained | very much of the ſevere: treatment Spain had experienced from England, -and 
| uhing of Gibraltar, » ſhe aſked the king for the hey of a ſmall box out 9 of which ſoe pooh e leteyr of, þ the Shs, f England, 4. 
in which bt- Proniſed ts refers Gibraltar,” Villars, tom. bil p. 3 51. | 16 
Mae f * 8 
If this be true, the aſſertion of dor hiſtorians that, by a G 0 0b the treaty; Philip 8 1 ceſhi- . 
en of Gibraltar to the Engliſh crown, maſt be falſe ; and a groſs breach of faith muſt have been committed. The 
acknowledged ee ing of pas 10 in eee e the e of that Eb jo. ws ove: ſeems © confirm WS 5 
nne 4 A | $41 il 
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tiers of France, accompanied by an officer, whom the regent had ordered, not to pay 
him honour, but to guard him as a priſoner. Genoa refuſed to afford him an aſylum ; 
Rome alſo rejected him; and he was reduced to the neceflity of concealing himſelf, for 
ſome years, in the dominions of the emperor ; whence he was, at length, taken by the 
pope, who appointed him his 8 in Romagna. | 

About this time Dubois; ok rexdiemivk was Kill ere extraordinary than that of 
Alberoni, extorted, from the culpable facility of the regent, an appointment to the arch- 
biſhoprick of Cambrai. Law, about the ſame time, changed his religion; aud people 
remarked, on the occaſion, that the conſecration of the firſt could no more convert him 
into a good prelate; than the abjuration of the latter could make him a good Catholie. 
Law's object was to enable the regent to place him at the head ons the finances without 
3 murmurs n the people . | 


But the reign of this pciGog 3 was nearly at an end, and the moſt vio- 
convulſions marked the period of his political diſſolution. We have already obſerv- 

| hat at the firſt opening of the bank the French haſtened to exchange their ſolid caſh 
| £ paper ſecurity, which caſh was devoted to the purpoſe of buying up, at an immenſe 
advantage, the notes which had been iſſued by the government. As theſe notes, from 
the vaſt quantity of them that were bought up, began to diſappear; the opportunity of 
employing the bank paper to advantage was in a great meaſure loſt ;+ but Law, whoſe 
fertile brain was ſeldom at a loſs for reſources, deviſed another expedient for renewing 
that opportunity: this was, to lower the value of the current coin, while the notes iſ- 
ſaed by the bank were always to retain their firſt value; thus people were induced to 
carry their money, the value of which was diminifhing, to the bank, and to receive in 
exchange notes which, they conceived, were in no danger of loſing their original value; 
when the miniſtry, alarmed at the rapid fall of money, produced by this means, had re- 
courſe to an edict for enhancing its value, people then ſhut it up in their deſks. as a pre- 
cious article, and it there remained in a ſtate of * until, depreciated by a new 
edict, it was obs + carried to the bank. 


The enormous and rapid fortunes that were made, dacies the 4 of 5 8 in- 
fatuation, excited a kind of phrenzy in the minds of the publick, that it would-be dif- 
ficult to deſcribe. There were inſtances of individuals, beginning with a ſingle bank 
note, who in the courſe of a few weeks, by a combination of {kill and good. luck, in the 
management of this alluring traffic, ſound themſelves in poſseſſion of millions; the Rue 


In the- fragments of letters, written by Madame de Baviere, mother to the regent, we find that Lewis the Four- 
teenth would have accepted the proffered ſervices of Law, in the department of the finances $ . was not 
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Duinquempoix, a long and narow ſtreet, became, for what 8 is not 1 the ren- 
dez vous of the brokers and ſpeculators, and the theatre of their rage. Servants, who, on 
the Monday, had come thither behind the carriages of their maſters, were feen to re- 
turn, on the Saturday, within them 2. The croud was ſo great that many perſons 
were cruſhed to death. Never was the Auri ſacra fames known to rage with ſo much 
violence as at Paris, during this period. But the French were always in extremes. 


All commerce and ſociety ceaſed in the metropolis. The artiſan in his ſhop; the 

merchant in his counting - houſe; the magiſtrate and man of letters in their ſtudy ; — 
were all excluſively occupied with gambling ſpeculations in the funds. As on the news 
of the day their gain or loſs depended, the firſt queſtion they aſked, on meeting an ac- 
quaintance in the ſtreet, before the uſual ſalutations of politeneſs were interchanged, 
was“ What news? — How are the ſtocks 3*?” This was the only ſubject of conyer- 
ſation in the faſhionable cireles, and gaming was now totally confined to the bank. 


One of the vorſt effects of that worſt of paſſions, avarice, was the ſpirit of ke 
and injuſtice which it engendered. The ties of blood and of friendſhip. proved inſuffici- 
ent to reſtrain a man from promoting the ruin of his friend, when his own intereſt was 
concerned in the event, and an early knowledge of a fall of the ſtocks too frequently 
offered an opportunity to. the rapacious to impoſe. on the credulous and unſuſpicious. 
Ion Richins. ann and all the crimes that avarice * 1 can produce, 


While the tank 3 in the moſt net An 208 the holders of bills, ex- 
ulting in the wiſdom which had led them to exchange their caſh for notes, were feeding 
themſelves with the hopes of obtaining immenſe fortunes, an edict was publiſhed, on the 
twentieth of May, 1720, at a time when it was leaſt expected, which reduced the com- 
| Wk en to one half the es which og Fw bory , This meaſure was deemed | 


umi 6 the Regency ch 1 5. 0 inves eds, eee to approach this 3 in 
order to make a fortune. A hump- backed man, gained, in a ſhort time, upwards of fifty thouſand livres, by l- 
ting his hump, as a writing deſk, (for which purpoſe, it ſeems its ſhape was peculiarly well calculated). to thoſe who 
wanted to ſign their names in the ſtreet, for the transfer of notes, or other purpoſes relating to their traffic. - 


34 The following curious anecdote is related by Madame de Baviere. Chirac, a celebrated phyſician, 2s he 
was going to the houſe of a lady, who had ſent for him i in a great hurry, received intelligence that the ſtocks had 
fallen: having a conſiderable property embarked in the Miſfiſippi ſcheme, the news made fo ftrong an im- 
preffion on his Mind, that, while he was feeling his patient's pulſe, he exclaimed, * Good heavens how they fall!! 
« lower, lower, lower ! The lady, in alarm, flew to the bell, crying out.“ I am dying, M. de Chirac ſays that 
my pulſe get lower and lower, ſo that it is impoſſible that I ſhould hive.” —You are dreaming, madam”—replied the 
Phyſician, . rouſing himſelf from his reverie—* your pulſe are, very good, and nothing ails you; it was the 
© ſtocks 1 was talking of, for I am a great loſer by their fall. 

: | 39 Mm. Is Regonce, tom. u f e-. ik p. 5—Villar tr i p 0 
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neceſſary to check that publick enthuſiaſm and dredulich; by which Law had 1 in 
order to put into circulation notes to a much greater amount than all the money in the 
bank could poſfibly diſcharge, Villars, ſays there were eight thouſand millions of pa- 
per in circulation. This unexpected blow diſpelled the national deluſion: confidence 
and hope were now ſucceeded by fears and reflections of the moſt mortifying nature, and 
the fabric which credit had raiſed was deſtroyed by doubt. The parliament preſented 
remonſtrances on the ſubject which the regent received with an appearance of favour: 

he even accepted the reſignation of Law, who had, in a moment, become the object of 
publick execration: but the next day he was _ placed at the head of the bank 


and of the finances. 


The remonſtrances of the nne i Nene and the reaſons by which they were 
fupported, opened the eyes of the nation; and gave a mortal wound to the new 05 
tem. In vain did Law exert all the refources which his genius could ſupply, and 
the regent - all his authority, to reſtore the confidence of the publick ; all their efforts 

proved fruitleſs. New money was coined inferior in value to the old, and the circula- 
tion of all other Tigorouſly prohibited; but the orders that were iſſued to carry all the 

old coin to the mint were generally difregarded. Every perfon was forbidden to keep 

more than five hundred livres, in caſh, in his houſe ; but this prohibition only tended to 

convince the people of the neceflity of not parting with their money. As a large ſum, 

from its bulk, expoſed its poſſeſſor to the danger of detection, numbers of perſons con- 

verted their money into pearls and diamonds ; this alfo was forbidden, though not pre- 

| vented, by an edit. In vain too was a freſh allurement holden out to the public by 
giving to the notes their wp value; the charm was OY and N ae 


receive them. 


Individuals Punk, in the Swiinutich of their fortunes, the moſt powerful motives 
for no-longer ſuffering themſelves to be deluded by chimerical advantages; and they 
were farther ſtimulated to remain on their guard by the reſiſtance of the parliament, who 
refuſed to regiſter the edits preſented by the miniſtry in ſupport of the ſyſtem. Ha- 
raſſed by theſe obſtacles, which impeded the motion of his machine, Law obtained from 
the regent a ſentence of baniſhment againſt the patliament, who were, accordingly, ſent 
in exile to. Pontoiſe on the ſecond of July. A multitude of edifts, declarations and 
arrets of the eouncil of finance then appeared, to fix the price of the precious metals, 
to reſtrain the uſe of plate and trinkets, to augment the current caſh, and to enforce a 
variety of regulations with regard to-the receipt of notes and the keeping of accompts at 
the bank. In ſhort, no lefs than three · and - thirty edicts of this kind, ſome of which 
were contradictory to others, were iſſued in the courſe of eight months: a fure proof 
of the embarraſſment of thoſe who had recourſe to a meaſure at once ſo violent and ſo 
inefficient. The perſons who had enriched themſelves by ſacceſsful ſpeculations in the 
| Rocks, foreſeeing the approaching ſtorm, haſtened to eſcape with their wealth into 
foreign countries ; and many of them retired to England and Holland. 0 1 
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In the midſt of theſe doubts and diſtreſſes, the regent, in October, 1720, circulated a 
- ſummary account, in which he informed the public, that ſince the death of Lewis the 
Fourteenth he had paid off ſeventeen hundred and twenty-two millions, two hundred 
and forty-nine thouſand, two hundred and twenty-nine livres of the national debt. But 
as, during this interval of five years, no new treaſures had been diſcovered ; the Jands 
had not produced a double or triple quantity of grain; no ſhowers of pearls and dia- 
monds, as in the times of the Fairies, had fallen from the clouds; no extenſive ſyſtem of 
economy had been adopted; no new diſcoveries in induſtry or commerce, which could 
draw to France the wealth of other nations, had been made; it follows, of courſe, that 
the nation had drawn this immenſe ſum from its own ſubſtance. The diminution of the 
national debt, by ſuch baſe means, was an injury done to every citizen, who, by fraud, 

artifice, or ſeduction, had been induced to rehgn his ſecurities for the ſums he had ad- 
vanced to the government in the hour of diſtreſs ; though it muſt certainly be allowed 
that the ſufferings which proceed from avarice are leſs entitled to compaſſion than ſuch as 


flow from: a more honourable ſource. 


| The 3 iced a met dreadful ſcene, after the deſtruction of the bank had 

effectually diſpelled the deluſion, which had not been confined ſolely to the capital, 
but had ſpread with incredible rapidity over the provinces. Marſeilles and a part of 
Provence had been ravaged by a deſtructi ve peſtilence ; and a,dreadful conflagration had 
juſt reduced to aſhes one half of the city of Rennes. The regent, who was unjuſtly 
accuſed of encouraging theſe diſaſters, in order to diveft the minds of the people from 
other objects, exhorted the biſhops, in a circular letter, to contribute to the relief of the 
ſufferers by charitable collections in their reſpective dioceſes: the anſwer he received from 
the biſhop o Caſtres, will convey ſome idea of the ſituation of the kingdom: 


All my exertions in favour of the faiths who have ſuffered by the plague have 
> only produced, in my dioceſe, one hundred piſtoles in money, and five thouſand livres 
in notes. The inundation of theſe bills has done almoſt as much miſchief in theſe 
« cantons, as the flames in Brittany. If the ſight is not fo dreadful, the effects are 
«ſcarcely leſs fatal. Our evils are more concealed, but they are not leſs real; indeed 
they are, on that account, the more incurable. What avails it that our houſes have 
i not been reduced to aſhes, if, of all the neceſſaries of life nothing remains but an ar- 


6 ticle . is only fit to be thrown into the fire? 


Ly What a a have theſe fates: effected, in the ſpace of ſix months, in fortunes 
C3 - appeared to be the moſt firmly eſtabliſhed | It is impoſſible to conceive it 
„without ſeeing it, and it is impoſſible to ſee it without being overwhelmed with 
grief. No longer is any commerce, any labour, any confidence, to be found, either 
« in induſtry, i in prudence, in friendſhip, or even in charity itſelf. Commerce, from the 


6 total i interruption it has experienced, renders induſtry either inactive or uſeleſs. The 
3 Z 2 5 6 9 | 
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e deſtroyed friendſhip or ſuſperided its effekte, by 

=o perſuading individuals, that prudence requires they ſhould, in future, give credit to 
no one, nor lend money either to their friends or relations. Charity, ever ingenious, 
% can now find no object for the exertion of her ingenuity, but the diſcovery of ex- 
* treme want where ſhe had always been accuſtomed to meet with reſources ; reduced 
to weep with thoſe who weep, without finding any one to rejoice with, or Mikover 
« ing the means of drying the tears of the poor and afflicted. ' Thefe”—adds the pre- 
22 855 are not exaggerations ; 907 are the 1 narration Ld 3 truth Wa. to 

„ eyery one. | | ah n 

This repreſentation of exiſting miſery, 8 by the whole 7 RENE affords a 
convincive proof that the extinction of ſo large a debt could not enrich the Rate, as 
| ſome authors have aſſerted, and as the regent himſelf appears to have believed, unleſs the 
Hate be diſtinguiſhed from the members of which it is compoſed. But the evils pro- 
duced by the new ſyſtem, evils of greater conſequence than temporary diſtreſs, were an 
unbounded luxury which pervaded all ranks of people; the deſertion of the country, 
from the hope of acquiring wealth with rapidity in the towns; an exceſſive riſe in the 
price of labour, and of every article of proviſion; and, what was worſe than all, the 
love of money—which fiifles every generous ſentiment, and corrupts all the nobler prin- 
* of the mind —ſubſtituted for the love of honour and of virtue. 


Ir is worthy of 3 that Tam, who had been the wp means of — the 
kingdom to this dreadful ſituation, did not profit by the wealth he had accumulated, 
during the firſt rage for ſpeculation. Become an object of indignation to the public, he 
was protected by the regent from the fury of the populace, who repeatedly threatened 

his life; and he, at length, effected his eſcape to Flanders, whence he afterwards re- 


paired to Venice, where he paſſed the remainder of his days, in a ſtate but little remoyed. 
How FOO. 


Abe D. 77203 1721, 1722.]- As foon as this ſtorm had ceaſed, it was natural to ſup- 
poſe that a perfect calm would enſue by the immediate recal of the parliament ; but the 
alouds which had obſcured the political hemiſphere, though ſeparating, were not yet diſ- 
pelled; and that company was mo Wen. with the thunder of ſovereign dower. 


It had been the intention of Lewis the WS to ks the parliament regiſter the 
bull Unigenitus as a law of the realm, but he died at the very time he had fixed for the 
execution of his project, which, during the regency, was ſometimes purſued with vi- 
1 ſometimes POET neglected; at length, however, the duke of Orleans deter- 


— toms ir, 109,204, 106+ 
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mined to bring this affair to a concluſion. He.had long preſſed the cardinal! de Noailles 
to iſſue a mandement, expreſſive of his acceptance of the bull. The prelate promiſed. to 
comply as ſoon as the parliament ſhould have regiſtered, and the parliament refuſed to 
regiſter until the archbiſhop of Paris ſhould have publiſhed bis nandement. This con- 
duct ſeemed to indicate a colluſion between the parties which greatly diſpleafed the re- 
gent, who took the reſolution of baniſhing the parliament to a greater diſtance from the 
capital, and to transfer them from Pontoiſe to Blois. This reſolution would certainly 
have been enforced, but for the interpoſition of mareſchal Villars, who perſuaded the- 
cardinal to iſſue his mandement ; after which the parliament made no farther G&culty, and 
were ae to return to hs on the twentieth of December, 1721. 
$ 2 061 . a e 
Tn . was DIRE to purſue this affair with much ſo 8 from the ſtrenuous 
falicitations of Dubois, who, ſince his promotion to the ſee of Cambrai, had cheriſhed a 
deſire to, attain the dignity of cardinal, and, with that view, neglected nothing which he 
thought. might tend to gratify the pope /. It is probable, too; that the duke of Orleans 
had only ſupported the intereſts of his ancient preceptor from an anxiety to ſee him in 
poſſeſſion of a dignity that might juſtify the transfer of the burden of government, of 
which he ſeemed heartily tired, to one who was e deſirous of e the- 


weight". 


The care of aſſuaging that difiradtion which the project of Ein had excited was en- 
trufled by the regent to Pelletier- de- la- Houſſaie, who was appointed comptroller- general 
of the finances. The firſt ſtep that was taken towards the re-eſtabliſhment of order, was to 
iſue an injunction to all holders of bills to attend at offices fixed for the purpoſe, in or- 
der to prove that their bills had been received in exchange for ſome real property. The 
notes were then ſtamped, and all ſueh as had not this mark of validity immediately fell 
in value to ſuch a degree, that a bill of one thouſand livres fold -caly for ONO” 


fixty-four, and; in a. ſhort time, was worth nothing. 


The inconveniences ariſing an this 80 of di are Wa Ta the firſt: | 
place it muſt have been highly diſagreeable to the holders of bills to be reduced to the - 
neceſſity of declaring that they had ſold the inheritance of their fathers- Then ſuch as 
had received the notes in exchange for merchandize or furniture, being excluded from the 
benefits of this regulation, were left in poſſeſſion of paper without value. Even with- 
regard to the ſtock-brokers, by profeſſion, it was an act of flagrant injuſtice. to deprive 
| them of the fruits of their induſtry, by. a formal edit. Nay, the injuſtice: was carried 
ſtill farther; for many of them having preſented themſelves at the offices with their notes, 


the miniſters not en ewragny to: ſtamp them, but Om the notes: e ons received | 
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orders, under pain of confiſcation, to take to the bank a certain quantity of bills to te 
thrown into the fire. Troops were ſent to the houſes of ſuch as refuſed to * their 
gold and plate were ſeized, and ſeveral of them were thrown. i into priſon. LEE, ie 


Hence it is evident, that the advantages of this operation were IF HEY to the go- 
verument, who, by that means, got rid of a vaſt number of notes which they muſt 
otherwiſe have paid; and that it only proved uſeful to ſome few individuals, whoſe cir- 
cumftances had conſtrained them to convert their real property into paper. Nor was the 
duſineſs conducted with that juſtice and impartiality which ought invariably to mark all 
public proceedings. The clerks received brihes to admit perſons to a participation of the 
advantages whence they were formally excluded by the regulation of the Jia for ſo 
this operation was denominated. The moſt opulent holders of bills, diſdaining the in- 
tereſt of ſabordinate agents, made a direct application to the favourites of the regent, and 
« offered them millions to protect the remainder of their property, which they pro- 
% miſed and performed . But the duke of Orleans himſelf, who, by holding in his 
own hands the balance of the ſyſtem, had an opportunity of acquiring immenſe wealth, 
reaped not the ſmalleſt advantage from it: by which diſintereſted conduct he differed ma- 
terially from the other princes of the blood, the origin of whale e property may 
Wann | 1 


Toca the end of the ſummer of 1721, Lewis the Fiſteenth was ſeized with a vio- 
lent fit of ſickneſs that excited the moſt ſerious apprehenſions for his life, and afforded 
an opportunity to the enemies of the regent to propagate a ſuſpicion that the young 
monarch had been poiſoned. But the foul calumny was amply confuted, as well by the 
| prudent conduct of the duke of Orleans, during this trying emergency, as by his known 

diſpoſition, which prevented him from ever forming a wiſh to wear the crown ©. The 
youth of the king ſucceſsfully reſiſted the attacks of the diſeaſe; and ſoon after his re- 
covery he gave the cardinal's hat to the archbiſhop of Cambrai, who had juſt been pro- 
moted to that dignity. In the letter which the ſovereign pontiff wrote to the king on 
the ogcaſion, he faid, that he had honoured that prelate with the purple, on account of 
the i important ſervices which he had rendered to the church, to the peace of which he 
Was one of thoſe who had contributed in the greateſt degree. Such was the point of 
view under which the conduct of Dubois was conſidered at Rome; but, in France, where 
his deſects and his vices were generally known, becauſe he did not even take the trouble 
to conceal them, it was agreed, that e nered eee Ro OI itſelf with Wane by 


5 beer ee of ſuch a member. 


"Bat before the duke of Orleans Ab- 0. wn of kene into the hands of 
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this unworthy. prelate, he concluded a double marriage between the king and the een 
of Spain, and the prince of the Aſturias and his own daughter, Mademoiſelle de Mont- 
penſter. In this laſt alliance the ages of the parties were well-proportioned, fince the 
prince had completed his fourteenth year, and the princeſs was far advanced in her 
twelfth ; but the caſe was different in the firſt, the infanta being only in her fifth year, 
and Lewis in his thirteenth. As no offspring could, for a long time, be expected to iſſue 
from this connection, it was remarked, with more malice than truth, that the regent 
had diſplayed his ill, in aſſuring to his daughter the crown of Spain, while he pro- 
longed his own hopes to that of France. It would, perhaps, have been more politic, and 
certainly. not leſs proper, to marry Mademoiſelle de Montpenſier to the king by which 
means thoſe i inconveniences would have been ayoided which followed theſe marriages, | 
one of which was never completed, while the other proved a fource of unhappineſs. It 
was agreed that the infanta ſhould be conveyed to France to be educated; and the duke 
de Saint Simon was appointed to repair to the frontiers to witneſs the exchange of the 
two princeſſes, and then to proceed to the court of Madrid to rene the 2 ae at the 


ceremony of his daughter s marriage. 


A. D. 1722, 1723.] This matter being ſettled, the next led to which the regent 
directed his attention was the promotion of cardinal Dubois to the poſt of prime miniſ- 
ter; an appointment which excited the aſtoniſhment of the nation, but for which the 
abbe de Saint Pierre has accqunted in a rational manner. Many perſons” —ſays that 
author“ have been ſurprized at his promotion, when they recollected his birth, his 

66 defects, and his want of probity : they knew him to be choleric, envious, addicted to 
, ſcandal and calumny ; a debauchee, and a ſignal cheat, even to the prejudice of his- 


« friends ; but they did not reflect that he poſſeſſed a great degree of penetration in 


„ diſcovering the weak fide of a man, and a great degree of {kill in W by ſucks _ 
4 e 5 


« They did not reflect that he * but very little; that he never read; that he nei- 
1 ther took delight in the pleaſures of the table nor in converſation, and that, conſe- 

« quently, he had four times as much leiſure as other men, perpetually to think on the 
x augmentation of his fortune, on the obſtacles he had to encounter, and the means he- 


<« poſſeſſed of removing them. 


E They did not reflect that an ardent mind, with more leiſure than other'\ men poſ- 
« ſeſs, who has only one object in view, finds twenty times more expedients for attain» 
« ing it; and they were not aware that one who is deſtitute of friendſhip, gratitude, and 

« probity, is not ſtopped by thoſe impediments which effectually obſtruct the progreſs. 
« of the juſt man. : | 


4; © They did not refle that 2 individual, whoſe fortune 3 on his 1 | 


in of ane man, nn ſurrounded by his ſpies; who is never diſguſted-at any 7 
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4 be experiences, but ſuffers every thing with patience ; who is Hetermined to perſe. 

44, vere, with reſolution and conſtaney, in the attainment of his object: who has the op- 

_ 4. portunity of ruining, in the mind of his maſter, by ſees or calumay, all thoſe 
<< who e him, ſoon becomes maſter himſelf. | 


_— 17 thoſe who expreſſed their aa e bad HHH theſe refleftions, 
2. they would, on the contrary, have ſeen, that, by the uſual law: of Providence, it 
-< was impofhible, with ſuch qualities, that he ſhould not diſpoſe of the whole authority 
„ of his old pupil. Cardinal Alberoni was his rival in fortune, his equal in birth and 
.->+ talents; but Alberoni had a greater knowledge of buſineſs than of men, Dubois a 
ei greater knowledge of men than of buſineſs. Hence it was that Alberoni, from want 

< of a ſufficient number of ſpies, was diſmiſſed, and that Dubois, dy . himſelf 
46 3 nN * IND 2230 tip 5” 


8 1 


The 8 Was folly: aware of the cardinal's Abe, but Ft own 2 820 from the 
teſtraints which the duties of his ſtation neceſſarily impoſed on him, and the extreme fa- 
- elity of his diſpoſition, which made him diſlike to refuſe even where reaſon and juſtice 
-- *forbade to comply, proved favourable to the ambition of Dubois, who was formally ap- 
-: pointed-prime-miniſter, on the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt, 1722, and as ſuch preſente\| to 
* the king by the duke of Orleans. His conduct, however, in the diſcharge of this ar- 
4 - #quous office, greatly exceeded the expectations of the public; ſor we are told, by mare- 
ſchal Villars, that, the moment he had no other intereſt to conſult than that of the ſtate, 
900 appeared to be entirely devoted to it, courting the friendſhip and approbat ion of vir- 
tuous men, ee 2 determination. to ee e e e 1 a + wad 

A OR eee 
Tb nde n promotion of Dubois, the 1 was Soi es, and on 

WD Ved e February following, his majority was formally declared by the parliament. 
On che morning of that day, when the duke of Orleans went to complithent the young 
5 2 he aſked him what orders he pleaſed to give with regard to ſome perſons who 
* been baniſhed; Lewis replied— 7 have baniſhed nobody.” The exiles were of 
- + courſe recalled; and, ſome days after, the legitimated princes were reſtored to the poſ- 
4 | ſeffion of all their honours and prerogatives, excepting. the __ * be 10 the 

e e chat excited great diſcontent *. . 1 1 4 

b Nerry 4 now 3 to the wiſhes of the PETTY The "VIE 1. intro- 
4 into the different _ of the e, were re approred by WF 22 and he 
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had reaſon to flatter himſelf with the pleaſing idea that his. adminiſtration- would prove 
| beneficial, to the kingdom, when an old diſorder, which had long lain dormant, broke out 
Stent violence at the beginning of Auguſt, 1723. It was an abſceſs in a part where 
| Faller attacks generally prove fatal. The danger being imminent, the neceſſity of an 
immediate chirurgical operation was declared; but the cardinal refuſed to ſubmit, till the 
diſorder had made too great a progreſs, and, a mortification enſuing, he expired on the 
tenth, of Avguſt, | in the ſixty- ſeventh year of his age #%. He left, beſides plate, furni- 
ture, and; ewels, to a, conſiderable amount, eleven hundred thouſand livres in ready | 
money ; ; all of which fell to his brother, à canon of Saint Honore, a man of excellent : 
chara er, who devoted a part of the money to the erection of an elegant mauſaleum in i 
the church of Saint Honoré, where the remains of the cardinal were depoſited, and diſ- 
poſed of the reſt in w_ of mas þ 
K 1 
The riches which the KH RR left at, his death. will not 8 3 when che 
extent of his revenue is conſidered. He received from the archbiſhoprick of Cambrai one 
hundred and twenty thouſand livres per annum; from the abbey. of Nogent-ſous-Coucy,. 
ten t ouſand ; that of Saint Juſt, | ten thouſand; Airvaux, twelve thouſand; Bourgueil, 
twel e thouſand ; Berg Saint Vinox, ſixty thouſand; and Cercamp, twenty thouſand. 
His Polt of prime miniſter produced | him an income of one hundred and fifty thouſand- 
9s; : that of ſuperintendant of the poſts, an hundred thouſand; and his penſion from 
En gland v was nine hundred and ſixty thouſand. Two other-penſions amounted to fifty 
houfand. So that | his annual j income was fifteen hundred and four thouſand: livres, up- 
Wards of "bxty-two 1 thouſand fix hundred pounds ſterling. . It was his intention, had he 
lived, to add to his other numerous church preferments the abbies of Prẽmontrẽ, Citeaux;- 
and Chiny, with many others, ſo as to execute the project of Richelieu, by eser a 
kind of patriarch i in France #4. 1 e tons a9 brody ee, at ee, 
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rw > 192: 3.1 I jo the ak of Dubois, the Abba >= ge thts 
poſt of ind miniſter, and reaſſumed the reins of government. It wWas remarked chat 
he baſtened to recall all the courtiers whom the perſuaſions of the cardinal had induced: 
him to baniſh; and that, quitting, in a great meaſure, his former habits of life he ap- 
plied Himſelf, with great diligence, to the duties of his ſtation. A.- material difference was: 
found det ween the two miniſters. The duke of Orleans was patient, affable, and 
| c6inplaifant : he attended to all applications with an air of goodneſs that delighted thoſe / 
who made them; and the uneaſineſs he evinced when unahle to comply with a requeſt 
tended to conſole the perſons who ſuffered by his refuſal . His look, though Piercing, 
was s mild and flattering; and his manners were amiable and ingasting, e not- 


in 


* 


43 Mémolres de la SLOW tom, iii. p. 3 Simon, tom. v. p. 284. 44 Anquetil, tom. iv. p. 2 56. - 
45 Memoires de la Regence, tom. iii, p. 309,—Saint Pierre, p. 684. —Saint Simon, tom. ii. p. 147. tom. v. p. 382. 
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prived him of HG ſenſes, and, in fix O's; put an 1 end to bis life. 3 
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withſtanding the calamities occaſioned by the de ſtructive ſyſtem that proved the ruin of ſo 
many perſons, he was not only beloved, but ed by the Pariſfians; who crouded Tound 
his carriage whenever he left or returned to the Palais-Royal, where he reſided ; and 


' flocked to the public places in hopes of procuring a ſight of him . The foreign miniſ- 


ters ſpoke highly of his politeneſs and attention; they admired the folidity of his under- 
ſtanding ; his penetration; his prudence and addreſs in political matters; his exquiſite 
diſcernment ; the facility with which he wnravelled affairs the moſt intricate ; his neat- 
neſs in explaining, his reſerve in interrogating, and his finefle in replying. The young 
king, moved by the reſpect he invariably ſhewed him, by his attention to pleaſe him, by 
his frankneſs, and by the enlivening manner in which he conveyed inſtruction, | never 
fpoke of him but with eſteem and affection. hp 


Unhappily for the EY for the promotion of whofe welfare and iel, his ef- 


forts were now fucceſsfully directed, this prince enjoyed his polt but a ſhort time. On 


Pp.. ĩͤ ß one or Bi 
ug; ns 


A D. 1724, 17287 On the death of the duke of Ong the r reins 8 govern- 
ment were committed, by the youthful monarch, to the hands of the duke of Bourbon- 
Conde, who poſſeſſed none of the qualifications requiſite” to form the prime-mipiſter of 
an extenſive empire. The attention he had ever paid to his own affairs, mi ht, indeed, 
have led a ſuperficial obſerver to imagine that he could manage, with Es Ha the 
affairs of the ſtate; while the immenſe fortune he poſſeſſed might fuperinduce a belief 
that he had a mind ſuperior to all conſiderations of ſelf-intereſt. But theſe appearances 
were deceitful, and the duke's conduct ſoon proved him unworthy. of his ſtation, The 


firſt act, by which he ſought to ſignalize his adminiſtration, was the publication (on the 


fourteenth of March, 1724), of a rigorous edict againſt the Proteſtants and other ſec- 
taries, who were prohibited, under the ſevereſt penalties, from all exerciſe 0 "their reli- 
gion, and enjoined to bring up their children in the eſtabliſhed faith of the 1 realm; Ahe 
property of relapſed hereties was declared to be confiſcated ; and the memory. of ſuch 
a8 eee without having received the ſacraments of the church was diſhonoured, 


The Sibticatich of this edict was calculated to revive thoſe religious animoſities, which 
had ſo long defolated the kingdom, but the total exinction of which an interval, of tran- 
quillity and ſubmiſſion, on the part of the perſecuted Calyiniſts, for a period of eight 
years, had tended ſtrongly to confirm. This conduct afforded a ſtriking contraſt to that 
of the late regent, 'whoſe exertions had invariably been directed to ſuppreſs the rage of 
the clergy, and to moderate the violence of the 6 on matters * f religion ; ; and 


45 Anquetil, tom. iv. p. 260. 


who 
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who even pardoned xty-eight Proteſtants who had been ſentenced to th galls, and 
gave them full permiſſion to leaye the kingdom, and retire wherever they pleaſed. 


"While the 7 by the PAI of a meaſure thus violent, impolitic, and unneceſ⸗ 
ſary, diſguſted all men of ſenſe and moderation, he contrived to excite the indignation of 
the people by impoſing a new tax, of one fifteenth part of the produce of all property 
whatever, which, in the time of peace, was conſidered as a burden equally onerous and 
ſuperfluous. Lewis, meanwhile, is ſaid to have exhibited ſymptoms of averſion from 
his deſtined bride; and the people, from the extreme youth of the princeſs, finding no 
hopes of a ſpeedy conſummation of the marriage, began to be apprehenſive, t that the 
kingdom might be expoſed, by a diſputed ſucceſſion, to the calamities of civil war. Such, 
at leaſt, were the oſtenſible motives urged by the miniſter for ſending back the infanta; 
an inſult which ſo irritated the queen of Spain, that ſhe would probably have refapt- 
ed it by open hoſtilities, had ſhe not e been engaged in a Mees with the empire. 


A5. 1726 to 1729.1 Theſe were the only political events that charafterized the 
| ſhort and languid adminiſtration of the duke of Bourbon-Conde. He ſoon after re- 
ceived a lettre-de-cachet, diſmiſſing him from his poſt, and enjoming him to retirę to 
Chantilly, while the helm of government was ſubmitted t) the direction. of cardinal 
Fleury. At the age of ſeventy- -three, that prelate devoted the remains of a life, Which 
had kitheito bidden defiance to the ſhafts of calumny, to the ungrateful toils that attend 
miniſterial power ; and, at a period when the moſt ambitious ſeek ante ire 521 je 
loye of wy country, he entered the liſts of fam. F jdt: o9; 
Fleury was highly diſtinguiſhed for his ſimplicity and W and had _ 4 
tance expoſed his virtuous manners to the contagion of a court: he had been appointed, 
in the former reign, to the biſhoprick of Frejus, a ſee in a diſtant and diſagreeable 
country; and he was ſo diſguſted with the ſituation, that he ſoon after ſubſcrihed op fami- 
liar letter to cardinal Quirini, * Fleury, by divine indignation, biſhop of Frejus,” But 
in that ſation he practiſed the ſame rigid economy which he afterwards. difplayed.in, A 
more exalted ſtate ; and though the ſee of Frejus, at the time of his nomination, was 
conſiderably burthened with debts, he reſigned it clear and unincumbered. The tate of 
his health was the pretence for his reſignation, and candour will excuſe the harmleſs de- 
ceit which enabled him to relinquiſh a dignity ſo many anxiouſly ſought after. The ſo- 
licitations of mareſchal Villeroi prevailed on Lewis the Fourteenth to appoint Fleury, 
by a codicil in his will, preceptor to his infant grandſon; a poſt, the poſſeſſion of which 
would have proved highly flattering to an ambitious mind. though to Fleury it proved 
the cauſe of regret, SRO as he ſays | in a letter to Quiriai, by the loſs of his liberty. 


But 3 he had Gſplayes an unwillingneſs to —_ this important als he never- 
theleſs diſcharged it with unyearied diligence, and fidelity unimpeached. With a mind 
wk | 4A2 | ſuperior 
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p | Faperioy to the: intrigues of a court, he diſdained the cabals which a minority foſter, and 


endeavoured to form the mind of his royal pupil to buſineſs, to ſecrecy, and to probity 7. 
The regent, though licentious himſelf, ſaw and approved the virtues which he neglect- 


ed to-imitate ;- the eſteem of the public was added to the regard of the prince ; and his 
amiable and prudent TY: . the univerſal wiſh of 3 rance to ſee e 1 the 
Head of affairs. 5 


— 


, 


Wich this wiſh the ba of Lewis induced bim to concur ; : PT cardinal Fleury, 


while he rejected the invidious title of prime-miniſter, ruled the kingdom with abſolute 


authority. His firſt care was to provide for. hjs e a ſuitable alliance, in + 


that which had been recently difſolved. 


Staniſlaus Lefexitiſhi had been raiſed: to the throne of Poland by the victorious arms 
of Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, -i in whoſe calamities he participated after- the defeat 


of Pultowa. The nobility of Poland had recognized their former ſovereign, Auguſtus, 
e lector of Saxony, whom the Swediſh king had impelled to relinquiſh the. throne, and to 


retire within his electoral dominions. Staniſlaus bore his misfortunes with the firmneſs 
of a philoſopher and the reſignation of a Chriſtian, and continued to eultivate, in a pti- 


vate ſtat ion, the virtues he had diſplayed on the throne. His daughter Mary, who ſtill 


retained the title of princeſs, was choſen, by the cardinal, to ſhare the bed of Lewis; 
and their nuptials were celebrated with royal magnificence. The new queen was not 
endowed with thoſe perſonal charms that are calculated to make a ſtrong impreffion on 
the boſom of a youthful king; but ſhe poſſeſſed, in an eminent degree, thoſe mental qua- 
lifications which, when adorned with piety and meekneſs, cannot fail to extort eſteem. 
The birth of a dauphin, the fruits of their union, eſtabliſhed the peaceable No to 
TOON and excited the great } Joy throughout the kingdom. 


A. D. 118 to 3735 1 "The pacific diſpoſition of herz 1 ae im- 
mediate welfare of France; he quietly left the kingdom to repair its loſſes, and enrich 


itſelf by the advantages of an extenſive commerce, without making any innovation; and 


treated the ſtate like a ſtrong and robuſt Ra which recovers Fo . of. its own 


„ 


4-6; eee 


A. D. 1733. * But anxious as the cablinet was for the preſervation of peace, on 
which the welfare of the nation fo eſſentially depended, his efforts were in yain exerted: 
for the prevention of a war, occaſioned by a vacancy-o the thrane of Poland, which 
tended to create freſh troubles. in Europe. Auguſtus died at Warſaw, at the end of 


8 January, 7 and all the OF powers were Mit in commotion... The elec- 


a * * 
5 %% ES 7 
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2735] 
tor of Saxony, fon to the late king, and Staniſlaus, father-in-law to the French mo- 
narch, declared themſelves candidates for the Poliſh-throne; The emperor, the czarina, 


and the king of Pruſſia, eſpouſed the intereſts of the Saxon; while Lewis ſupported the 


pretenſions of Staniſtaus. The foreign miniſters at Warſaw immediately began to form 
intrigues among the electors; and the marquis de Monti, ambaſſador from France, ex- 
erted himſelf fo ſucceſsfully, that he ſoon gained over the primate, and a majority of the 


Catholic dietines, to the intereſts of Staniſlaus; while the N and Ruffian Pas | 


nn. on 15 frontiers of Poland. 
by 3 ' , | | 
Lewirno foonee ber cba a body of T 8 ere was endibihped4 in Siteſia, 
than he ordered the duke of Berwick to afſemble an army on the Rhine, and adopt mea- 
fures for making an incurſion into Germany, in caſe the Imperialiſts ſhould enter Po- 
land. A Freneh fleet ſet ſail for Dantzick, while Staniftaus-travelled: through Germany 
in Uiſguiſe to Poland, and concealed himſelf in the houſe of the French ambaſſador.” As 
the day of election approached, the Imperial, Ruſſfian, and Pruffian miniſters delivered in 
their ſeveral declarations, by way of proteſt againſt the contingent election of Staniſlaus, 
as a perſon proſcribed, diſqualified, depending upon a foreign power, and connected with 


the Turks and other-infidels. The Ruſſian general, Laſci, entered Poland at the head of 


fiſty thoufand men: the diet of the election was opened with the uſual ceremony. on the 
twenty - fiſth day of Auguſt : prince Vieſazowiſki, chief of the Saxon intereſt, retired to- 


the other ſide of the Viſtula, un res thouſand | men, Ap ſome of the _ | 


"HOU to that party. 


* 


The primate, nevertheleſs, —_— to the election: Staniſlaus was 3 
 ahoſen king, and appeared in the electoral field, where he was received with loud acela- 
ions. The oppoſite party, however, ſoon enereaſed to ten thouſand men, who pro- 


teſted againſt the election, and joined the Ruſſian army, whieh advanced by ſpeedy 


| arches. - Staniſfaus, conſcious of his. inability to cope with ſuch formidable ad verſaries, 
| Ktited, with: the primate and the French ambaſſador, to Dantzick, leaving the palatine- 


of Kiow at Warſas, This general attacked the Saxon palace,. which was ſurrendered! 5 


vpon terms: the ſoldiers and inhabitants then proceeded to plunder the houſes belong 


ing to the grandees who- had declared for Auguſtus, as well as the reſidenee of the Ruf- 


fan miniſter. In the mean time, the Poles, who had joined the Muſcovites, finding it 
impracticable to paſs the Viſtula before the expiration of the time fixed for the ſeſſion of⸗ 
the diet, ere cted a Kolo at Grocow, where the elector of Saxony was chofen and pro- 
claimed, by the biſhop of Cracow, king of Poland, under the denomination of Auguſtus. 
| the Third, on the fixth day of October. They afterwards paſſed the river, and the- 
6 palatine of Kiow retiring towards Cracow, they took poſſeſſion of Warſaw, where, in. 
heir turn, they plundered. the palaces. and hauſes belonging. to the -oppoſite party. 


„og wet e Lein cee a treaty with Spain and Sardinia, by: which | 


pl powers agreed to declare * the. emperor. Manifeſtoes: were reciprocal! y- 


publiſhed: | 
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publiſhed by all the contracting powers. The duke of Berwick paſſed the Rhine in Oc- 
tober, and undertook the fiege of Fort Kehl, which, in a few days, was ſurrendered on 
capitulation; he then repaſſed the river, and returned to Verſailles. The king of Sardi- 
nia, having declared war againſt the emperor, joined a body of French forces, commanded 
by mareſchal Villars, and drove the Imperialiſts out of the Milaneſe. A powerful ar- 
mament was, at the ſame time, detached to Italy by the Spaniards, who there inveſted 
the Imperial fortreſs of Aula, the garriſon of which were obliged to furrender themſelves 
prifoners of war. The republic of Venice expreſſed her determination to take no ſhare 
in the diſputes of Italy: the ſtates-general ſigned a neutrality with Lewis, Tor the Auſ- 
trian Netherlands; and The Engliſh councils ne altogether e 


ASD: 25 34-]: in 15 enſuing campaign the Wine forces of Ruſſia * Saxony i inveſt- 

ed the city of Dantzick, in the hope of ſecuring the perſon of Staniſlaus. The town 
was ſtrong ; ; the garriſon numerous; and, animated by the example of the French and 
Poles, made a gallant reſiſtance. For ſome time they were ſupplied, by fea; with te- 
eruits, arms, and ammunition. On the eleventh day of May, a reiuforeement of fifteen 
hundred men were landed from two French ſhips of war, and ſort tranſports, under 
fort Wechſelmunde, which was ſo much in want of proviſions, that they were not ad- 
: mitted: they therefore re-embarked, and failed back to Copenhagen. A larger number 
vwere afterwards landed at the ſame place, and attacked, with great intrepidity, , the Ruſ- 
ſian entrenchments, with a view to force their way into the city : they were repulſed 
in this attempt, but retired in good order. At length the Ruſſian fleet arrived, under 
the command of admiral Gordon, when the ſiege was carried on with great fury. Fort 
Wechſelmunde was ſarrendered ; the French troops capitulated, and were embarked in 
the Ruſſian ſhips to be conveyed to ſome port in the Baltic. Staniſtaus eſcaped, in the 
diſguiſe of : ap afant, to Marienwarder, in the Proffian territori, es. The city of Dant- 
Lick ſubmitted | to the dominion of Auguſtus the Third, King of Poland, and was ob- 
niged to defray the expences of the war to the Ruſſian general, count 'de Munich, who 
had aſſumed the command, after the ſiege was begun. The Poliſh lords at Dantzick 
"LGigned a an oath of dh to Auguſtus, who, on the tenth day of July, arrivedd at the 
convent of Oliva : there a council was holden in his preſence. The PH nobles 
tock the oath he propoſed; a general amneſty was proclaimed ; and the King ſer out « on 
Bis return to Dreſden. | oo 


On the Rhine, the French arms bore down all reſiſtance. The count . benen be- 
. "waa and took Traerbach ; the duke of Berwick, at the head of ſixty thouſand men, 
inveſted Philipſburgh ; while prince Eugene was obliged to remain on the defenſive, i in 
the ſtrong camp at Heilbron, waiting for the troops of the empire. On the twelfth day 
of June, the dyke of Berwick, in viſiting the trenches, was killed by a cannon- ball; 
when the command devolved on the marquis D'Asfeldt, who carried on the operations 


; of the hege with equal vigour and capacity. Prin ince e beings, at length, Joined by. 
8 "the 
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the different reinforcements he expected, marched towards the P lines, but found 
them ſo ſtrong that he would not hazard an attack, and ſuch precautions taken, that, 
with all his military talents, he could not relieve the, beſieged. Thus deprived of all 
hopes of xelief, general Watgenau, the governor, capitulated, after wean made a noble 
Ning obtained oe moſt honourable conditions. Fe | 


"The allies. were W e ſucceſsful i in 5 The 8 army, commanded by 1 mare=- 
chal Villars, had orders to join that of the king of Sardinia, and to attempt the conqueſt 
of Lombardy. The good fortune of Villars did not forſake him in his old age; the 
gates of the towns were thrown open at his approach; but in undertaking a poſt of this 
importance he had rather conſulted his zeal and his love of glory than his ſtrength and 
ability. The exceſſive heat of the climate, joined to the bodily fatigue and mental exer- 
tions which his. ſtation. required, had ſoon a viſible effect on his health. The gallant 
veteran reſigned, with reluctance, the command of his army, which devolved on the 
marquis de Coigny, and retired to cis, where he died, in a few 1 on * ſeven- 


teenth of June, 1734. En t opted e e e ee , 


"The king of Sardinia appeared to Mira Villars, though. : in fact, = was not: forry t to 
50 rid of a man who inceſſantly, tormented; him by boaſting, of the extent of por capacity, 
and who, oppoſing ; all his ſchemes, was the better enabled to impede. his operations, Mile! - 
n as the 5 Tench troops formed the a5of ipal part of the combined 12 8 1 i 

"hes marquis de Coigny, and the count t of Broglio, 1 two „ next in . to- 
Villars, divided the command between them, and were ſoon after promoted to the dignity of 
mareſchals of France. They were both men of active diſpoſitions, impetuous, and eager 
after glory, but leſs anxious to enforce diſcipline, than to gain the affections of their 
troops ;. qualified. for the command of a ſmall body, but incapable of directing the com- 
| plicated movements of a large army; in other reſpects, attached to their country, and 
acting i in concert for the good of the common cauſe. This, indeed, was ftrongly exem- 
plified i in their conduct at the battle of Parma, fought on the twenty-ninth of June, 
1734, in which the Imperialiſts, commanded by the count de Merei, began the attack: 
victory long remained doubtful; the troops of the enemy diſplayed great valour, and 
threw the French into diſorder; but at the moment when their general began to flatter: 
himſelf that the day was his own, he received a wound that deprived him of life. Not- 
withſtanding the utmoſt care was taken to conceal his death from the troops, they ſoon 
became acquainted with it, and immediately began to relax in their efforts; while the ex- 
ertions of the combined forces, deriving additional vigour from this circumſtance, turned: 
the ſcale of victory, and drove the enemy off the field, with. the loſs of Ae thou- 
ſand men. | | 


The reduction of Modena, by the marquis of Maillebois, was the immediate conſe- 


quence of this victory. The prince of Wirtemberg, who had ſucceeded. to the command 
os 


5 
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both + pea towards Guaſtalla, ten thouſand 2 drew up on the banks of the 
Secchia, within fight of a poſt occupied by the French. This poſt Broglio was ſtrenuouſ- 
Iy ſolicited by his officers to reinforce ; but he rejected their advice, and maintained that 
its natural ſtrength was ſufficient to protect it from infult. The enemy, aware of his 
* negleQ; forded the river in the night, put to the fword a fmall detachment that was left 
ſor · che deſebee of the poſt, entered the French camp, and penetrated. to the tent of the 
— who, with difficulty, eſcaped in his ſhirt. | 


Mareſchal Broglio, impatient to revenge this inſult, en the enemy to action, in | 
theiplains of Guaſtalla, on the nineteenth of September: the Imperialiſts, after deſend- 
ing themſolves witk extraordinary courage, during eight hours, were totally defeated, 
andcompetled to retire, with precipitation, to the oppoſite banks of the Po. | The com- 
bined-forces paid dear for this victory; they loſt twelve hundred men, beſides many othcers E 
of diſtinction, among whom was the marquis de PEze, colonel of the king's own regiment, 
and tamp-mareſchal, a man of great merit. Five thouſand of the Imperialiſts periſhed 
imthe field, including the prince of Wirtemberg, generals Valpareze and Colminero, 
anũ iman y other perſom of rank. The allies crofled the Po; the marquis de Maille- 
bois was ſent with a derachment to attack Mirandola, but the Imperialiſts marching to 
the telief of the place, compelled him to abandon the enterprize, and rejoin; the . 
which: —— wu re nee wait Jo mie, 2 8 5 
= "gf 6390 yo 1 X 2 
| Great as were the Uſafters poles by the emperor in Oey his ae in the 
kingdom of Naples were ſtill in a worſe fituation. Urged by the repeated invitations of 
the Neapolitaiv nobility, the infant Don Carlos reſolved to take poſſeſſion of that terri- 
tory He began hig march, in February, at the head of the Spaniſh forces; publiſhed a 
 manifeſtoy declaring be was ſent by his father to relieve the kingdom of Naples from the 
_ oppreffion under which it groaned ; and entered the capital amidſt the acclamations of 
the people: while the count de Viſconti, the German viceroy, finding himſelf unable to 
cope wich the invaders, thought proper to retire, aſter having thrown ſuccours into 
Gaetu and Capua. When he arrived at Nocera, he began to afſemble the militia, with 
intent to form a camp at Barletta. The duke de Montemart marched with a body of 
forces againft «this general, and obtained over him a complete victory at Bitonto in 
Apuglia on the twenty-fifth of May, when the Imperialiſts were ry routed, and 
a wn number of principal officers taken priſoners, 


& + A; 1 _ 
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'Dob 83 being proclaimed and acknowledged king as Naples; cries the duke of 
Montemart Bene of ane teduced N and all oo parts of the kingdom that 
| were 
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were x," "OP with Imperial troops, and zefalved to ſubdue the iſland of Sicily. About 
twenty thouſand men, deſtined for this expedition, were landed i in the-road of Solanto, 
in the month of Auguſt, under the command of the new duke of Bitonto, who, being | 
favoured hy the natives, proceeded in his conqueſts with great rapidity. The people ac-" 
knowledged Don Carlos as their ſovereign, and took arms in ſupport of his government: 
ſo that the Imperial troops were driven before them, and the Spaniards became polſeffed' N 
of *. whole of the kingdom, Ft Meſſi na, Syracuſe, and T pots Ie | 15 


De the . of Har the gail had framed ſeveral ulefol ertitfincdy for 
reſtraining the luxury which prevailed in the army, by regulating the number of horſes, 
carriages, and ſervants to be allowed to each officer. Some other regulations of a falu- 
tary tendency were alſo adopted; but, on the ſecond of November, an edict of a different 
nature was publiſhed at Paris, commanding all the Britiſh. ſubjects in F rance, who were 
not actually employed, from the age of eighteen to fifty, to quit the kingdom i in fifteen 
days, or enliſt in ſome of the lriſh regiments, on pain of being treated as vagabonds, and 
ſent to the gallies This edict was executed with the. utmoſt rigour. The priſons of 
Paris were crowded: with the ſubjects of Great Britain, who, being taken by ſorprize, _ 
and deprived of all communication with their friends, mult have periſhed with cold and 
hunger, had they not been relieved by the active charity of the Janſeniſts. The earl 
of Waldegrave, who then reſided at Paris, as ambaſſador from the king of Great Britain, 
made ſuch ſpirited remonſtrances to the miniſtry upon this unprecedented outrage "againſt 
a nation with which they had been ſo long in alliance, that they thought proper to re- 
leaſe the priſoners, —— eine e 0 which the meaning of the former was 
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2 D. 10860 7 77500 ** An Wee, 105 England ad Holland, to o promote a an bites 
modation between the bejligerent powers, during the winter, having proved unſ ucbefsful, 
the rival armies again prepared to take the field. The affairs of Poland, meanwhile, be- 
came more and more unfavourable to the intereſts of Staniflaus; for, though a great 
number of the Poliſni nobility engaged in a confederacy to ſupport his claim, and made 
repeated efforts in his behalf, the palatine of Kiow ſubmitted to Auguſtus; and even 
his brother; the primate; after he had ſuſtainedia long impriſonment, and many ee 
_— hardſhips,” was obliged to banner that prince r his Were e 
. Arnot r oj 7 vel ban ee t 
- — We fatiieof ahe! allies Aill continued to _— Oy '; Dow. Carlos. 4 . in 
Sicily, and completed the conqueſt of the iſland, almoſt without oppoſition; while the 
Imperialiſts were forced to abandon all the territories they poſſeſſed in Italy, except the 
Mantua The emperor being equally unable to cope with the French armies on the 
Rhine, implored ſuecours of the ezarina, who ſent thirty thouſand men to bis aſſiſtance. 
This vigorous interpoſition, and the ſucceſs of Auguſtus in Poland, diſpoſed the court 
of Verſailles to a paeification. A ſecret 2 was opened between France and 
Vor. IV. 4 B „ 
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the houſe of Alte 1 and the 5 to 5 Ooh on the third of Od ober, 1735, 


in 14 1 that the 1 of the 6f Py ſhould hd: in the 
duke of Lorraine: that the duchies of Lorraine and Bar ſhould be allotted to king 
Staniflaus, and, after his death, be united to the crown of Franee: that the emperor 
ſhould poſſeſs the Milaneſe, the Mantuan, and Parma: that the king of Sardinia ſhould 
enjoy Vigevano and Novara: that Don Carlos ſhould be acknowledged king of Naples 
and Sicily, and retain the iſland of Elbu, with all the Spaniſh territories on commer of 
n 1 and that France ſhould guarantee the Pragmatic e . l PIO 1 
Although theſe / farts repaired the \prdater datt r een the 
Spaniſh crown from the war of the ſucceſſion and the peace of Utrecht, ſtill Philip was 
diſcontented, and ſaw himſelf, with regret, deprived of the duchies of Parma and Piacenza, 
and of Tuſcany, which he had hoped to preſerve, The king of Sardinia, too, had ex- 
peckbed a greater acceſſion of territory, and complained that his zeal and his ſervices were 
| al rewarded ; but theſe powers, being unable, without farther afli ſtance, to conterid with 
the emperor, were obliged to comply. Francis, dake of Lorraine, on the contrary, ac- 
quiefced with joy, in an exchange which affured him the hand of the archducheſs, eldeſt 
EPs of the e with one of the richeſt fucceſſions i in Europe. i 0 


KU n 991. 


The definitive tieay was figned, on the nineteenth 5 Werbe, 1738, eons, 
by the marquis de Mirepoix, the French ambaſſador and plenipotentiary; and by the Im- 
perial miniſters. About the ſame time the treaty of alliance was renewed with the 
king of Sweden, who, in conſideration of a ſubſidy of ninety thouſand corner e 
to enter into 1 treaty \ with any other Power, ener bone hens a nn 190 

Cardinal Fleury, 7, Tejoiced at the reſtoration of sene an ub 2085. 
Fyſtem to which he was ſs ſtrongly attached. Inſtead of ſeeking to ſcatter the ſeeds of 
uiſſention among the neighbouring powers—a diſhoneſt ſyſtem. of policy, to which the 
French have too- frequent recourſe he inceſſantly laboured to extinguiſh their jealou- 
ges, and recbncile their hoftite dilpoſitions. He promoted a temporary reconeiliation be- 
tween the Genoeſe and Corſicans, who had already plunged themſelves into the calami- 
ties of civil war ; and his mediation was even accepted by the Ottoman Porte, which 
defifted from eee its 54 werfere mn in a and, eg er RIP . 


race to e 277 


IK! D. 1746 J But the ee which en „ 
the emperor, Charles the Sixth, the laſt prince of the houſe of Auſtria; expired, in the 
fifty - irh year of his age, and his death awakened the pretenſions of the different princes 
f 18 4 "Maria- Thereſa, 3 daughter, — r rate Lor- 


raine, 
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raine; grand duke of Tuſcany, claimed. by right of blood, and in virtue of the Pragma- 
tie Sanction, guaranteed by all the powers in Europe, the whole of the Auſtrian ſacaeſ- 
ion. This comprized the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, the province of Silefia, 
Suabia, Upper and Lower Auſtria, Stiria, Carinthia, Carniola, the four foreſt towns, | 
Burgaw, Briſgau, the Low Countries, Friuli, Tirol, the quchy of e and che 
nenen of, Parma and Piacenza. . 


ict 


Tb a at of 8 33 declared tioaſctres. 7 in the moſt Wen eren 
W in favour of their new ſovereigu; who, from this unanimity, derived her chief 
ſupport. On the ſeventh of November ſhe received, at Vienna, the homage of the 
ſtates of Auſtria. The Italian provinces and the kingdom of Bohemia fent deputies to 
tender their oaths of allegiance; and Maria-Thereſa ingratiated herſelf with the Hun- 
garians, by voluntarily taking the ancient oath of their ſovereigns, by which their ſub- 
jects are allowed, if their privileges are invaded, to take up arms in heir e woke n deſenes, 


| migheut being treated as rebels. 


» 3 
* Py 4 2 
— A : 


3 firſt act of e e was to aſſociate her huſband in the element er A 
Sn. under the denomination of Co- Regent, in virtue of a diploma firſt regiſtered - 
in all the Auſtrian tribunals, and afterwards in thoſe of her other territories. ” But, re- 
ſolved to fulfil the intentions of her father, the gave up no part of her ſovereignty, nor 
violated, in the ſmalleſt degree, the proviſions of the Pragmatic Sanction. Her object, 
in inveſting her huſband with freſh dignities, was not to deri ve any aſſiſtance from him 
in the management of her affairs, but to render him, i in the eyes of the electors, more 
en mene - 5 ee e fe dene 


But though! this nen was permitted peaceably to take poſſeſnon of wi 10 . 
ritance, it was not long before various competitors appeared. Charles Albert, eleQor of 
Bavaria, from the will of Ferdinand the Firſt, brother to the emperor, Charles the Fifth, 
 afferted: his right to Bohemia; the king of Sardinia reſumed his claim on Milan; the 
kings of Spain and Poland urged their pretenſions to the whole ſucceſſion ; vor Was 

Lewis the Fifteenth, deſtitute of a fimilar claim, being deſcended, in a direct line, from 

the eldeſt male branch of the houſe of Auftria, by.two princeſſes married to his anceſtors, 
Lewis the Thirteenth and Lewis the . Fourteenth; but he wiſhed not to awaken the 
zealouſy of Europe, and entertained hopes of aggrandiaing himſelf, and of e 
the Auſtrian dominions, by anette pretenſious of an: her. By 2 | | 


A. D. 27421 The king af Pruſſia had demanded of the court of Vienna a part of 
„Sileſia, in virtue of ſome ancient treaties, either obſolete or annulled; and he promiſed 
o aſſiſt the queen with all his forces in caſe ſhe ſhould comply with his demand ; but 

his being rejected with diſdain, he entered Sileſia, at the head of a powerful army, and 


otoſecuted his conqueſis with great e © Ons of his generals ſurprized the town 


An! and 
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and fortreſs of Jabl unka, on the confines of Hungary; prince Leopold of Anhalt-Deſſau, 
who commanded another army, which formed the blockade of Great Glogau on the 
Oder, took the place by ſcalade, made the generals, Wallis and Reſki, priſoners, with a 
thouſand men that were in garriſon, and es hn the rr. ag ogg "Res . we * 
e BY and a W of ammunition. es ed 
: „ ic - pe WOT $ 
N queen of Hhangary, having in vain ets hs aſſiſtance to the maritime powers, 
a, to reſiſt the threatening ſtorm. She iſſued orders to count Neuperg, to aſſem- 
ble a body of forces, and endeavour to impede the progreſs of the Pruſſians in Sileſia. 
The two armies met, in the vicinity of Neiſs, at the village of Molwitz; and, after an 
obſtinate conflict, the Auſtrians were obliged to retire with the loſs of four thouſand men, 
killed, wounded, or taken. The advantage, however, was dearly purchaſed by the king 
of Pruſſia; his kinſman, Frederick, margrave of Brandenburgh, and gene ral Schuylem- 
berg, being killed in the action, together with a great number of general officers, and 
about two thouſand foldiers. After this action, Brieg was 'furrendered to the victor, 
who alſo forced the 1 8 paſs of F e nen was A e 2 70 1 thouſand 
N N | 
| The king of Prufis- s invaſion of Sileſia had not tb wn. ih . as was 
generally ſuppoſed at the time. The marquis of Beauveau, who had been ſent by 
Lewis to Berlin, to compliment the Pruſſian monarch on his acceſſion to the throne, 
when he firſt ſaw the preparations for hoſtilities, was at a loſs to know: whether they 
were to be directed againſt his own country, or againſt Auſtria: but his doubts were re- 
moved, on his departure from Berlin, by an obſervation of the king's, who ſaid to him: 
, believe I am going to play your game for you: if I get the aces into my hand, we will 
« « diuhde the winnings.” This effort towards a negociation is faid to have made ſome 
impreſſion on cardinal Fleury, who was juſtly fearful of loſing his on reputation, and 
of injuring the king's, by labouring to deſtroy the Pragmatic Saunction, which he had for- 
' mally'figned, and guaranteed in the moſt folemn and authentic manner. - But theſe 
laudable ſentiments were ſtifled by the ſuggeſtions of men who had more ambition and 
leſs juſtice than the cardinal. The count of Belleiſle, in particular, a man of an enter- 
priſing ſpirit, and great military talents, exerted himſelf to the utmoſt to perſuade the 
cardinal to engage in the war. He imparted to him a project he had conceived, for plae- 
ing the imperial crown on the head of the elector of Bavaria, by gaining over ſome of 
the principal electors, and intimidating others; and for inflicting, at the ſame time, a 
mortal wound on the houſe of Auſtria, by depriving it of ſome of its moſt valuable 
territories, in order to form an' eſtabliſhment ſor the new emperor. The count main- 
tained, that the ſucceſs of this ſcheme was infallible, provided a ſkilful negociator was 
feat to the diet at Frankfort, who was well aquainted with the-charaQers-of the electors, 
capable of managing them, and ſufficiently verſed i in the affairs of Germany to convince 


eee in vbognemg ber dun pre had no other object in view, than 
? - 
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to promote the intereſts of the Germanic body, * Ha the eſtabliſhment- of a proper 
dane 4 1 their e and ee rd ; 
n 1 

1 was, 9220 0 nie to hot theſe negociations YER a formidable army, 3 
acting as auxiliaries to the Bavarians, might ſeize upon Auſtria, Bohemia, and the moſt 
fertile provinces belonging to the queen of Hungary, and, at the ſame time, keep in 
awe the partiſans and allies of that princeſs, *It muſt alſo have been foreſeen: that it 
would be neceſſary to ſend; another army, of inferior ſtrength, into Weſtphalia, with a 
view to ſupport the elector of Cologne, brother to the elector of Bavaria, againſt any 
attempts of the neighbouring powers, and particularly of the king of England, whoſe 
fears for his We of Wen . in that caſe, it was e induce him to 


drs A | i ei 


abe 0b of the A inſiſted on 115 neceſlity 0 „ the king of b Prof; 
ible recent irruption into Sileſia was the moſt favourable cireumſtance that. could oc- 
cur ſor promoting the ſucceſs of his plan; and he maintained that the united efforts of 
ſo many powers could not fail to produce a general peace in leſs than ſix months. This 
laſt idea had a great effect on the cardinal, who moreover was not inſenſible to the 
glory of completing the ſcheme for humiliating the houſe of Auſtria, conceived by 
Henry the Fourth, and purſued by Lewis the Fourteenth; though, in fact, ſuch an 
eſſential change had taken place in the fituation of that power, that what would 
have been juſtifiable policy in the time of Henry the Fourth, would be groſs injuſ- 
tice in the reign of Lewis the Fifteenth. Farther arts were employed to overcome 
the ſeruples of the cardinal; it was ſuggeſted, that the perſonal claim of the elec- 
tor of Bavaria having deſtroyed the Pragmatic Sanction, the guarantee was annulled of 
courſe that the emperor had been told by the court of France, in 1237, that, by his 
guarantee; Lewis the Fifteenth did not mean to injure, in any reſpect, the pretenſions of 
his ally; and that his Imperial majeſty had, in 1732, when he made the ſtates of the 
empire ſign his act for maintaining the unity of the empire, formally declared that he did 
not attack the rights of any one: and, laſtly, it was urged, that France ought to be de- 
termine to ſupport the elector from gratitude to his family, attached for time immemo- 
rial to the houſe of Bourbon; and particularly to the father of the reigning prince, who 
had loſt his dominions fake mer oh by Serre, a ſacrifice for which his ſon now de- 
manded a reparation. . CC 171 at 1: i 276035 Te i its”; 7 75 8 
21 490 i 2115 1 : ; . 25 5 ; 
The count of Belleifle, 9 W 55 0 "bis plan into form, ah in the FE 
] 0b a//week it was drawn up, ſubmitted to the council, and approved. The count him 
felf was appointed ambafſador extraordinary. and miniſter plenipotentiary at the diet of 
Ratiſbon, aſſembled for the election of an emperor, and at the courts of the different 
princes'of the empire. He was, ſoon after, created mareſchal of France, and entruſted, 


e TRIn with Broglio, with the command of the army. He immediately repaired: 
6 do 
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to the Pruſſian camp, and ſettled with Frederic a treaty, the object of which was to di- 
vide a conſiderable part of the empire among the different claimants; Honour was here 
ſacrificed to policy, and juſtice rendered ſubſervient to intereſt. 


| Belleiſle ſacceeded in all his negociations, and nothing remained to enforce tho condi- 


tions he had ſubſeribed, but to put in motion an army adequate to the purpoſe. He had 
always repreſented the military part of his project as a coup · de- main, the ſucceſs of 
which entirely depended on the promptitude with which it was executed; and on not 
ſparing either men or money. In his firſt converſations on the fubject, fearful of alarm- 
ing the cardinal, he had, probably, not ſpoken thus deciſively, and had diminiſhed the 
number of men and the quantity of money which it would be neceſſary to ſacrifice ; 
but it is certain that, in the written account of his ſcheme, which he delivered in to the 
miniſtry, he particularized all theſe circumſtances. He there propoſed, that an army of 
fifty thouſand French—of which at leaft twenty thouſand ſhould be cavalry—ſhould 
; paſs the Rhine, before the month of June, and proceed to the Danube; he explained the 
. particulars of their mareh, and the means of their ſubſiſtence ; 3 and perpetually repeated 
that it would be better not to make any attempt, than to do things by halves, for 
_ that by neglecting to ſend a ſufficient force at firſt, the enemy would have time for com- 
dining the means of defence, and enhancing the difficulty of conqueſt. | PT 


" Beſides the fifty thouſand French, Belleiſle ſuppoſed that the elector of Dirt wot, 
ich the affiftance of his allies, ſupply an army of equal ſtrength; and as the expence of 

; raiſing and maintaining alf thefe troops was to be defrayed by France; it was much the 
_ fame thing as if ſhe had herſelf ſent an army of one hundred thouſand men, independent 
of forty thouſand that were to act on the Rhine. A project of this extent exceeded 

the capacity of the miniſter, who conſidered the propoſals of the count as extravagant, 
50 "and declared to him, on his departure for Germany, that he ſhould reſerve to himſelf the 
- Soak of reducing the number of Pape, rok to be de crane ey to en, 8 e ex- 


oy "ae if ets cardinal was pair men, e had eerily ties i eatint With fx. 
cient ſums of money to ſecure a majority of voices in the Imperial diet; after which, 
he repaired to Munich, where he preſented the elector of Bavaria with a commiſſion 

., appointing him generaliflimo of the French troops, marching to his aſſiſtabce: and now 

., the treaty of Nymphenburg was concluded. Lewis engaged to aſſiſt the elector with his 

. Whole power, towards raiſing him to the Imperial throne: the elector promiſed, that, 
FF his elevation, he would never 217 to recover * oe the fowns « or 1 of 


Be 5-5. 
R * 


By 
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By the treaty concluded with the king of Pruſſia it was Situated; that the elector 
of. Bayaria ſhould poſſeſs Bohemia, Upper Auſtria, and the Tyroleſe; that the king 
of Poland ſhould be gratified with Moravia and Upper Sileſia ; and that his Pruffian - 
majeſty ſhould retain Lower Sileſia, with the town of Neiſs, and the county of Glatz. : 
After theſe precautions were taken, the count of Belleiſſe repaired to Frankfort, where 
he publiſhed a declaration of his fovereign's, notifying, - that as the king of Great Bri= 
tain, had aſſembled an army to influence the approaching election of an emperor ; his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty, as guarantee of the treaty of Weſtphalia, had ordered fome 
troops- to, advance towards the Rhine, with a view to maintain the e of the. 
Wee body, : and to ſecure the freedom of the Imperial election. 

4 "In —5 the French forces 69 Va mareſchal Broglio having affected a Janet with 
the elector of Bavaria, that prince ſurprized the Imperial city of Paſſau upon the Da- 
nube; and entering Upper Auſtria, at the head of ſeyenty thouſand men, tock f 
: ſeſlon of Lintz, the capital of that country, where he received the homage of the TY 
Some of his ſcouring. parties extended their incurſions to within three leagues of Vien- 
na, the, inhabitants, of which city were thrown into the utmoſt conſternation; but the. 
elector neglected to profit by the fayourable opportunity, and directing his march to 
Bohemia, was there reinforcel by a conſiderable body of Saxons, under the command 
of count Rutowſki, natural ſon to the late king of Poland. His Poliſh majeſty had, 
by. this time, acc eded to the treaty of Nymphenburg, and declared war againſt. the- 
queen of Hungary, on the moſt frivolous. pretences., The elector advanced to Prague, 5 
which was taken by ſcalade, in the night of the twenty-ſixth of November; it Was: 
. at this. ſiege, . that the celebrated count Saxe firſt ſignalized his conduct and courage: he 
was natural brother to the preſent king of Poland, and had been elected duke of Cour- 
8 land; but Ruſfia having deprived him of a dignity conferred by the unanimous voices of a: 
whole people, he entered into the ſervice of Lewis the Fiſteenth. The mode of attacking, 
the town had been conceived by the count, whoſe efforts were alſo exerted with. equal! 
fucceſs for preſerving the inhabitants from pillage and inſult. In December, the Me 
tor of Bavaria made his public entry into this capital, where he was. proclaimed King: 
of Bohemia, and inaugurated with the. uſual ſolemnities: after which. he: ſet. t. t-for- 
"Hs 65 he pre or ah dex ee He „ e 
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uy 


At this period, the queen of Hungary found Herſelf e 6 all her allies, and! 
_ appaxently reſigned as a prey to the ambition and rapacity of the neighbouring pow- 
ters. Her courage, however, never forſook herb) and ſhe' was fortunately provided with - 
ood officers- and an able miniſtry. She retired to Preſpurg, and having aſſembled the 


= flates, addreſſed t them ina pathetic] Latin ſpeech, and holding in her arms her infant fon 

4 place in your bands” ſaid ſhe, the daughter and the ſon of your king, who expetFto be: 
&« indebted to Jour for their ee All che oe rg mace) moyed by her- 

: diſtreſs, 


* 
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Uiſtreſs, 158 their ſabres and unanimouſly exclaimed. —* Moriamur pro Rege niſtro ®, 


Maria There 75a. The ſcene was rendered more affecting by the condition of the queen, 
who was then pregnant, and who, in a letter which ſhe had written to her mother - in- 


law, the ducheſs of Lorraine, had exprefled her doubts whether ſhe ſhould have a town 


left in which ſhe could be delivered. The%ban' being raifed, the brave Hungarians 


crouded to her ſtandard; and the diet expreſſed their reſentment againſt the enemy by 


a public. edict, excluding for ever the electoral houfe of Bavaria from the ſucceſſion to 
the crown of Hungary. By a pecuniary ſupply ſhe received from the king of Eng- 


; land, Maria Thereſa was enabled to pay her army, erect magazines, complete her war- 


like preparations, and put her places of ſtrength in a poſture of defence. | In De- 
cember, her generals Berenclau and Mentzel defeated count Thoring, who command- 


ed eight thouſand men, at the paſs of Scardingen, and opening their way into Bavaria, 


laid the whole country under contribution; while count Khevenhuller ' compelled 


the French troops, under the count de Segur, to retreat before him, and take refuge 


under the cannon of Lintz, a town ſituated on the Danube, by which river the 
French general expected to receive his convoys. But the vigilance of Khevenhuller 
intercepted the ſupplies; and, the communication being cut off, Segur found par | 


In a few days, reduced to rhe Ne e want rs . * it, 


"IE + De” Batt 


A. D. 3 The cleftor of Bavaria, ſoon after his ava at Fr rankfort, whither 


the Ioperial diet had been removed from Ratiſbon, Was choſen emperor of Germany, 


and, on the twelſth of Febuary, he was crowned by the name of Charles the Seventh. 
The Auſtrians, having compelled Segur to capitulate, and placed a garriſon in Lintz, 
proceeded, to rayage the electorate of Bavaria, aud to reduce Munich, the capital: 


they likewiſe levied contributions on a part of the Palatinate, becauſe that elector 
had ſent a body, of troops to reinforce the Bavarian army. In March count Saxe re- 
| duced Egra, and the Auſtrians were obliged to evacuate Bavaria, though they return- 


ed ſoon after. FKhevenhuller took poſt in the neighbourhood' of Paſfau, and detached 


i general Berenclau 1 to Dingleſing on the Iſer, to obſerve the motions of the enemy, whoſe 
A numbers, had now greatly encreaſed. In May a detachment of French and Bavarians 
advanced to the caſtle of Hilkerſberg on the Danube, with a view to take poſſeſ- 


fion of a bridge over the river; the Auſtrian garriſon immediately marched out to 


Sive them, battle, and a ſevere action enſued, i in which the allies were defeated. 


515 O61 ne ti teradcd . 


The. queen of Hungary, mean while, "had bled two powerful armies in Mora- 


via and Bohemia. Prince Charles of Lorraine, at the bead of, fifty oufand 4 men, ad- 


vanced againſt the Sarons and Proſſians, who. thought proper to retire with precipita- | 
tion e Moravia,. which they had invaded. The, prince t then directed -r magel | to Bo- 
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hemia, 
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han fallen a Gaifice, had. nat = king of Pruſſia, received a . reinforcement, and 
entered that kingdom before his, allies, could be attacked. The two armies met at Czeſ- 
law, on the ſeventeenth of May, when a fierce battle enſued: the Auſtrians, at the be- 
ginning of the day, gained a manifeſt advantage, and penetrated as far as the Pruſſian 
baggage; but their irregular troops, intent on plunder, neglected every other conſidera- 
tion. The Pruſſian infantry took this opportunity to rally; the battle was renewed, 
and, after à very obſtinate conflict, the victory was ſnatched out of the hands of the 
Auſtrians, who were obliged to retire, with the loſs of five thouſand men killed, and 
twelve hundred taken priſoners. The loſs of the Pruſſians, too, was conſiderable; and 
from the circumſtances of the action, the king is ſaid to have conceived a diſguſt to the 
war. When the Auſtrians made, ſuch progreſs i in the heginning of the engagement, be 
rode off. with great expedition, until he was recalled by a meſſage from his general, count 


Schwerin, aſſuring his majeſty that there was no anger of a defeat. 


63m ff 7]— te +, 
The queen of Hungary, ee bad Fm ans the Bika": of getting 5 of an 
enemy ſo formidable from his vicinity, his youth, activity, valour, and prudence; in ſhort, 
from an union of all the qualities which conſtitute the general, the politician, and the 
ſtateſman. She reſolved to reſign to him all that he had conquered, and made propoſals to 
him for that purpoſe, ſrom a conviction that by making ſuch a ſacrifice ſhe ſhould be 
enabled to preſerve the reſt of her dominions, and, perhaps, to exact from her other com- 
petitors a reparation for her loſſes. The king of Pruſſia, on his part, deemed himſelf 
ſortunate in obtaining, by a treaty, the fruits of two campaigns, which he might pro- 
bably loſe in a third, and, which at beſt, was all that he could hope to ſecure. He foreſaw 
that, in a ſhort time, the whole weight of the war would fall upon him, The emperor's 
troops, commanded by inexperienced generals, and weak by themſelves, were only Mc" 
ported by the money of France, and muſt diſperſe as ſoon as. that reſource ſhould fail, a 
period that could not be far diſtant. The Saxons had exhibited no proofs of courage, 455 
and were. conſidered as of little utility. - He was apprehenſive, too, that as ſoon as the 
firſt ardour of the French was paſt, they would be diſcouraged, by encountering hard- 
ſhips at ſuch a diſtance from home, and would either diſband from want of recruits, or as 
periſh with diſtreſs. He, deemed it prudent to avert ſuch a combination of calamities ; 83 
eren to affect an air of mcceration doubly becoming in the hour of victory, and, by 
ſparing the blood of his ſubjects, to extend his dominions. He did not ſuffer the en- 
gage ments he had contracted with his allies to operate as an impediment to the accom-. 
pliſnment of his ſcheme; he had begun the war alone; had atchie ved his conqueſts 


— and therefore abought. himſelf, juſtified i in concluding a, ſeparate peace. OM 


E a 
4 . could not be Wee Re) SUR. ſuch ſecrecy but that ſome part of 
them. tranſpired... Mareſchal Broglio had written to the French court on the ſubject; | 
. tr raed them to place no confidence in the Pruſſian b who was 


Vor. IV. | 4 G | only 


- 


— 
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| only intent on promoting his own intereſts; and he affured them that he would ſoon ef. 
pouſe the caufe of the queen of Hungary, or, at leaſt, make peace with her; without 
conſulting, France or her-allies. But no attention was paid to this advice, becauſe mare- 
ſchal Belleiſle, deceived by Frederick, had aſſured the French minifter that it was wholly 
unfounded in fact. Aſter the battle of Czeſlaw, however, the king of Pruſſia wrote a 
letter to mareſchal Broglio, which he concluded with theſe words.“ ] have acquitted 
as myſelf towards iny allies, for my troops have juſt obtained a complete victory. It 
« ig your place to profit by this advantage without delay, e ig youu will be reſpon- 
«+ ſible to your allies for your neglect.” 8 | 


Mareſchal Belleifle, akarmed at this RW e; As to his Peake camp; 
where Frederick, after liſtening with patience to his remotiſtrances, coolly replied— | 
< warn you that prince Charles is advancing towards marefchal Broglio, and * if yon 
4% do not profit by the victory T have gained, I ſhall conclude à feparate- peace.” The 
king knew that, without his aſſiſtance, the mareſchal could not profit by the victory; 
that the French army, diminiſhed by fickneſs and famine, ſo as ſcurcely to amount to 

fifteen thoufand men, far from being in a ſituation to attack the enemy, could not make 
head againſt the united forces of prince Charles and prince Lobo witz, which amounted 
to fixty thoufahd men. This being the caſe, it became neceſſary to draw together the 
troops that had been poſted at a conſiderable diſtance ſrom each other, with a view to 
keep poſſeſſion of a greater extent of country. Mareſchal Broglio had oppoſed this in- 
judicious difpoſition, which was aſcribed to the elector of Bavaria, or rather to the ad- 
vice of een Belleifte, e uſual 0 RIG inen this occaſion, 


The quarters of D'Aubigntand Bones, who a a \ diſtant Ha Yi were forced 

We the Auſtrians, and 'thole officers etfeqed, with difficulty, their eſcape to the army. 
Mareſchal Bouffers, i in this emergeney, concealed his alarms, and ſhe wing an intrepid 
'countenance to his men, divided his ſmall army into three bodies, and, while the bri- 
gades of Navarre and Anjou engaged an hoſt of Croats and Hungarians, he paſſed the 
river Blanitz, and drew up his troops in order of battle on the oppoſite banks. He de- 
camped during the night, and leaving his baggage behind him, made good n, and 
placed himſelf under the proteRioirof the'cannon of Prog.” 7; - 41-45: 


A e in which ſo much contha and Töurgge W cel wes doubtleſs wor- 
thy the applauſe of the king of Pruſſia, who poſſeſſed too great military talents himſelf 
not to perceive the merit of it; but ſtill it was a Tetreat, that is to ſay, the contrary of 
what Frederick required. It voin the inability of the French to attack the enemy, 

and even to maintain the conqueſts they had made. The only means. of preſerving their 
ally would have been to ſend an army into the field ſufficiently ſtrong to act with- 
out him. This not being the caſe, the king of Pruſſia, adhering to the reſolution he 


had adopted, ſigned a treaty at Breftau, on the eleventh of June, under the auſpices ef 
| the 
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the king of England, whoſe ambaſſador, lord Hyndford, accompanied the Pruſſian mo- 
narch during the campaign, and was veſted with full powers by the queen of Hungary. 
By this treaty, Maria-Thereſa ceded to the king of Pruſſia the Upper and Lower Sileſia, 
with the county of Glatz, in Bohemia; in return for which Frederick engaged to ob- 
ſerve a ſtrict neutrality during the war, and to withdraw his forces from Bohemia, in fif- 
teen days after the ratification of the treaty, in which was comprehended, the elector of 
Hanover; the czarina; the king of Denmark; the ſtates-general; the houſe of Wol- 
fenbuttle, and ths king of Poland, on certain conditions, which were accepted, | 


Deſerted by their allies, the French were now reduced to a Genarien the moſt dan- 
gerous and diſtreſſing. Their forces when united did not amount to thirty thouſand 
men; they were at a great diſtance from home, in a foreign country, in want of ſub- 
ſiſtence, and without the means of procuring it; deteſted in the towns they had reduced, 
and even ignorant of the language, a knowledge of which was requiſite to make known 
their wants; a ſpirit of inſubordination prevailed among the ſubalterns, and diſſentions 
obtained among the generals. Under ſuch cireumſtances, it was ſcarcely poſſibly to re- 


ſiſt the efforts of prince Charles, whoſe army was ſuperior in numbers, who was beloved 


by his troops and by the people, and who was in a ſituation to procure conſtant ſupplies 


of men, money, ammunition, and proviſions. Still, by uncommon exertions of valour, 
kill, and perſeverance, the "Rt rench contrived to remain in Bohemia fix months after th 


treaty of Breſlav.” 
O ian ts 5 +4 


The diſſentions that iden mod the generals aroſe from the return. of „ 
Belleiſle to the camp. He had the patent of general in Bohemia, but mareſchal Brog lio, 


| being his ſenior officer, inſiſted on retaining the command; and the principal officers were 
at à loſs which to obey. The army, meanwhile, part of which had entered the city of 
Prague, while the reſt were ſtrongly entrenched without the walls, was inveſted by the 


Auſtrians, who'encamped in fight of them, on the hills of Giriſnitz. Mareſchal Belle- 
ile, whoſe faperiority in the arts of negociation was acknowledged by his rival, opened 


1 conference with count Koenigſeck, and offered to ſurrender Prague, Egra, and all the 


other places ch the French poſſeſſed in Bohemia, provided they might be allowed to 


rms off with their arms, artillery, and baggage. The propoſal was Ges and 
ee inveſted on all 1. about the end of July. | | 


 t9Hdmob ze 


raphy trenches were at length . and the operations of the Gan carried on with 


Fd 


vigour but the French deſtroyed in one day the labour of weeks. On the twenty- 


: ſecond of 'Avguſt, they made a ſally with twelve thouſand men, and taught the beſiegers 
| the danger and the difficulty of the enterprize in which they were engaged. The French 


. 


'returnied to the city with two hundred priſoners, among whom was general Monti, and 


cherel eSfours an a cannon ; | but _ had to lament the 1010 of ue nes of Tefle, 


oe att 2905" | e 8 . Wee 


it 
1 


of 
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n an Molue, and ſeveral other oſſicers of diſtinction: the. . de e Biron, Wor 


. who e . _— e hang was wounded in the NEU e 3 


— 


> F 10 — a | . ;f 


"had this ie on AP have ed to 3 ahh Anden s ug town, 
by leſſening the means of defence, if the Auſtrian artillery had been as well ſerved as it 
was numerous and formidable. The unſkilfulneſs of their engineers induced the be- 
ſiegers to truſt to the ſlower but more certain operations of famine. The dearth of pro- 
viſions was extreme; ſo early as the commencement of Auguſt horſe-fleſh was ſerved up 
at the beſt tables, and coſt more than half-a-crown a pound. The account of the hard- 
ſhips experienced by-the-troops being conveyed-to cardinal Fleury, that miniſter became 


extremely anxious for the concluſion of a peace. He ſent a letter to mareſchal Belleiſle 


to deliver to count Koenigſeck, in which he expreſſed himſelf iti theſe terms Many 
4%, perſons know how ſtrongly I oppoſed the reſolutions we adopted, and that I was, in a 
great meaſure, forced to conſent to them. - Your excellence is too well informed of 
«every. thing that paſſes, not to gueſs. who is the man that exerted his utmoſt efforts 
to perſuade the king to enter into a ts that was fo menen to kay Ln and 


— W e mn . | | 1 <6 


2 
: hs was, 8 eee that bal Belleiſle mould Is fixed upon as the 
bearer of a letter, in which his conduct was fo ſeverely cenſured; and it can only be ac- 
counted ſor on the ſuppoſition that he had voluntarily conſented to take all the blame 
upon himſelf, in the eyes of the Hungarian plenipotentiary. The French miniſter by 
that means rendered himſelf lefs diſagreeable to the court of Vienna, but at the ſame 
. time he rendered the perſon of his negociator more odious. Beſides, he betrayed a want 
of firmneſs, and it was highly impolitic thus to make the enemy acquainted with his 


weak ſide. The conſequence was ſuch as he ought to have foreſeen ; his letter was 


treated with-contempt; and the queen of Hungary, inftead of anſwering it, ordered it to 
be printed. The. cardinal complained of this conduct in a ſecond letter to the Auſtrian 

general, in which heſaid—* That in future he would never write what he thought.“ 
This letter did him ſtill greater injury than the firſt; and his eminence diſavowed them 

both in the public papers; a weakneſs which was deemed excuſable in a man of eighty- | 
ſeven, . mind had been haraſſed by contradiction and L ill-ſucceſs. | 


wor 3 as the king w was REP of the fituation of his army in av) which the 
- cardinal had concealed from him as long as he could, he aſſembled his council, in which 
the queſtion, whether an attempt to relie ve the troops ſhould be made or not, was for- 
mally diſcuſſed. Fleury, from his anxiety to terminate the war, decided in the negative, 
and expatiated on the immenſe ſums which it had already coſt the nation for ſupporting 


- prince who made no efforts in his own behalf; but the majority of the miniſters, and 


* 


„ NI. D'Ortry, compttoller- general of; the finances, maintained a contrary. 
. # hey —_— that the glory of the. king and the honour of the nation were 
| intereſted 


— 


- 
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nude nt only in relieving the Bead troops, but in continuing to ſupport the em- 

8 peror; and that, as the danger was imminent, orders ſhould be immediately ſent to mare- 
ſchal Maillebois, to march with his army to Bohemia with the. utmoſt diligence. In 
order to remove the cardinal's uneaſineſs with regard to the means of defraying the ex- 
pences of this ex pedition, M- D' WO aſſured him that he had ee millions in reſerve 


for that get. 31 %% : | 8 8 


7 One ſtrong abletiion, howerer, nil 5 by ending the army 4 the ks 
| of. the Rhine into the heart of Bohemia, the kingdom, unprovided with a ſufficient | 
number of troops for its internal defence, would be left at the diſcretion of the neigh- 
bouring powers. Great pains, indeed, had been taken to conciliate the friendſhip ot 
the Dutch, to whoſe attacks it was moſt expoſed. The French miniſtry had recently 
concluded a treaty of commerce and navigation with Holland, by which the ſubjects and 
inhabitants of the United Provinces were allowed the ſame rights, liberties and exemp- 
tions, as were enjoyed by the ſubjects of the king, i in the ſeas, ports, and roads of France, 
on payment of the fame duties; the conditions, indeed, were reciprocal, but ſtill the ad- 
© vantage was evidently in favour of Holland, on account of the ſuperior extent of her 
commerce. The marquis of Fenelon, the French ambaſſador at the Hague, had declared. 
to the ſtates-general, that his ſovereign, in granting ſuccours to the elector of Bavaria, 3 
had no intention of making any conqueſts. for himſelf, nor of encreafing his own power | | 
and that his ſole object was the ſupport of his allies, and the advantage of the empire 
and the ſtates ſeemed ſo well ſatisfied with this aſſurance, that Fenelon informed thera mi- 


RE Mat he m__ ys on the neutrality of the LENSES 


Bids e was ; Rill t to Fs HE why miniſter had dat DI both hs 
oyertures.of- cardinal Fleury, and thoſe of the emperor, who had in vain offered to feca- 
larize the biſniopricks of Ofnaburgh and Hildeſheim, and to cede them to the elector of 
Hanover, in ſatisfaction of his claims. An Engliſh army, aſſembled in Flanders, under 
the command of lord Stair, might make an irruption into the kingdom, while twenty: - 
thouſand men conſtituted the ſole force that could be brought to oppoſe their progreſs. 
In this dangerous emergency, it was reſolved to canſult the moſt experienced and moſt 
able generals. Mareſchal de Puyſegur expoſtulated on the great difficulties and dangers 
of the propoſed expedition; mareſchal Noailles acknowledged the danger, but inen 


on its neceſſity; and mareſchal D'Asfeld wee the lame fare 


Mareſchal Maillebois, e e 1 to een . 4 th expe- 
dition, to Bohemia. On the receipt of this intelligence, the French troops in Prague | 's 
expericnced a renovation of ſtrength and courage, while the hopes of the enemy de- . 
creaſed in proportion. The negociations, formerly rejected, were now renewed ; but ; a 


e en e in his turn, to abide wet the ee be had before offen- : 
. 164 ae I 


* 
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ed; and * Auſtrian generals found it neceſſary to march, with the xrener ans of 
their! + to re the entrance of the French into Bohemia. f yp 

The court'of France, meanwhile, experienced the greateſt anxiery;” nor were their 

fears diminiſhed till they received information that Maillebois had advanced as far as 

Egra; that he had been reinforced by a detachment of fifteen thouſand men, under the 

duke of Harcourt, who had, for ſome time, been employed in fruitlefs efforts to make 

his way to Prague; and that he ſoon hoped to he joined by marefchal Broglio, who had 

left the capital of Bohemia with a part of his troops in order to meet him. Count 

Saxe, who was thoroughly acquainted with the country, alſo effected a junction with 

Maillebois, at the head of fourteen thouſand men, and pledged himſelf to conduct the 

army in ſafety to the place of their deſtination. But Maillebois, though the ſole object 

of his expedition was, by the relief of Prague, to fave the army of Belleiſle, to accom- 

pliſh which he had now ſixty thouſand men, in the fineſt order, all eager for battle, re- 

fuſed to advance. Having remained inactive until the proviſions for the troops were 

: : . nearly conſumed, he called a council of war, at which all the general officers, except 

the count D'Etrees, adviſed an immediate retreat. Maillebois, in compliance with this 
advice, left the command of Egta to the marquis D' Herouville, and, turning to the 

right, took the road to the Danube, and endeavoured to alarm the enemy for the ſafety 

of Auſtria. The grand duke, on this movement, haſtened to cover Paſſau, while general 


Berenclau evacuated Munich, which was taken policthot of by: the Bayarian N / 
- count -Seckendorff. | * 


= The Pariſians, meanwhile, began loudly to cenſure the conduct of government. The 
natural reſtleſſneſs of the people had made them eager for war; but they ſoon found fault 
with the mode of purſuing it: they perceived that an emperor who poſſeſſed little more 
than his title was a burdenſome ally: they could not but admire the queen of Hungary, 
and they wiſhed to be revenged on the king of Pruſſia, who had reaped all the fruits of 
: 1 8 victory, and left the French to ſupport all the expence and calamities of the war. The 
| OY moment the news arrived of the retreat of Maillebois the indignation became general, 
1 | and ãt was deemed neceſſary by the court to recall . officer, and to IOW the com- 
| 5 Sh mand of n on mareſchal Broglio. 


. 4. e n French from Bohemia, prince Lobkowits renewed 1 the block- 
ade of Prague, which was ſoon reduced to a more dreadful fituation than before. Bel- 

leiſle, who commanded the garriſon, deprived of all hopes of relief, exerted his utmoſt 

efforts to ſupport the reputation he had acquired. Having affured the court he would 

: either hold out for four months or conduct his troops to Egra; he received orders to 
ec e retreat. The attempt ſeemed not only hazardous but almoſt inpracticable; fte had 
; eight and-thirty leagues to march in fight of a ſuperior force, and through à country 

; * waſte * the . incurſions of the troops. But, by” the obſta- 


” cles 


- E 
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cles. he had to encounter, he kept his deſign a profound ſecret ; ordered the neceſlary 
preparations to be made under a different pretext ; deceived prince Lobkowitz, the in- 
habitants of the town, the Auſtrian ſpies, and even his own. In the night of the fif- 
teenth of December, he left Prague with eleven thoufand foot, and three thouſand 
two hundred and fifty horſe, thirty pieces of cannon, proviſions for twelve days, and 
ſome of the principal citizens as hoſtages for the ſafety of ſix thoufand men, {chiefly 
ſick and wounded). whom he left in garriſon. Though he purpoſely.ckofe broken and 
unfrequented roads, he marched with ſuch expedition, that he had gained the paffes of 
the mountains, before he was overtaken by the horſe and huſſars of prince Lobkowitz. 
The fatigue and hardſhips experienced by the ſoldiers baffle all deſcription. © A great 
number periſhed in the ſnow, with which the ground was covered, and many hundreds, 
overcome by wearineſs or numbed with cold, were left to the mercy of the Croats, Pan- 
dours, and other irregulars of the Auſtrian army, the moſt ferocious troops in Europe. 
Belleifle, though tortured with the hip-gont, diſplayed ſurpriſing activity and reſolu- 
tion. He ſuffered himſelf to be carried in a litter to every place where he thought his 
prefence was neceſſary, and made ſuch able and judicious diſpoſitions, that his purſuers 
could make no impreffion on the body of his troops; but all his artillery,” baggage, 
and even his own equipage, fell into the hands of the enemy. He arrived at Egra, on 
the PINS of ne whence he proceeded to n without Turtcr" WS 
leſtation. | 
Kiſer the efcens of Belleiſle, ics Lobkowits returned to Pn e and) OY the 
garriſon to ſurrender. M. de Chevert, who was entruſted with the command of the 
troops, theatened to et fire to the city and bury himſelf in the rains, unleſs the 
Auſtrians would allow them to march out with the honours of war, and to ſuffer him 
to join the main army, with the whole garriſon: the conditions he propoſed w were 49205 | 
ed Oy the en e per, and he gr r in Lafety to Egra- 15 
15 was not in eee done char che aire of Maria Thereſa wege to wks a bbs 
ble turn; in Italy the campaign had been equally vigorous, the deſigns of her enemies. 
were fruſtrated. The king of Sardinia had, at firſt, placed himſelf. on the lift of 
her competitors ; he had formed pretenfions to the Milaneſe, his right to which cotin- 
try he had explained in a manifeſto, while he afſembled an army with a. view to en- 
force them; and he had acceded to the treaty of alliance between France and the 
elector of Bavaria, with a view to profit by the ſpoils of the perſecuted queen of 
Hungary. But as ſoon as the Spaniards, profeſſing the ſame deſigns with himſelf, had 
ſent troops into the diſputed territory, he acknowledged his miſtaken policy, and plain- 
1y perceived, that by perſevering in the ſyſtem he had adopted, his labours would on- 5 
Iy tend to the aggrandizement of another power. After due reflection, he concluded it was 
better that the duchy of Milan ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, than. 
be transferred to the houſe of Bourbon, whom he conſidered as a more formidable and 
. 5 : : mae 
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more dangerous neighbour. Impelled by theſe motives, he renounced his alliance with 


France, and concluded a treaty with the queen of Hungary. The Spanjſh army, mean- 
while, aſſembled at Rimini, under the duke of Montemar, and, being joined by the 
Neapolitan forces, amounted to fiſty - thouſand men, furniſhed with a large train of ar- 
tillery, About the beginning of May, they entered the Bologneſe, when the king of 
Sardinia, declaring againſt them, joined the Auſtrian army, commanded by count 
Traun, marched into the duchy of Parma, and, underſtanding that the duke of Mo- 
dena had ſecretly eſpouſed the cauſe of the Spaniards, he diſpoſſeſſed that prince of his 
dominions. The duke de Montemar. finding his army diminiſhed by ſickneſs and de- 
ſertion, retreated to the Bardem of ee and was purſued by the king of . 
a8 far as Rimini. Wn 6 ; | 3 : 


© His Sardinian majeſty here SG intelligence that Don Philip, third ſon to the 
king of Spain, had made an irruption into Savoy, with another army of Spaniards, 
and had already reduced Chamberri, the capital. He, therefore, began without delay, his 
mare h for Piedmont; while Don Philip abandoned Savoy, at his approach, and, retreating 
into Dauphiné, took refuge under the cannon of fort Barreaux. The king purſu- 


| ed him thither, and both armies remained in ſight of each other till the tenth of De- 
cember, when the marquis de Minas, an active and enterpriſing general, arrived from 


Madrid, and took upon him the command of the forces under Don Philip. His firſt 


exploit was an attack on the caſtle of Aſpremont, in the vicinity of the Sardinian 
camp, which he conducted with ſuch vigour, that the garriſon, in four-and-forty hours, 


were reduced to the neceflity of capitulating. The loſs of this important fort com- 
pelled the king to retire into Piedmont, and the er ee a. back ae, 
. . eſtabliſhed their ts LAGS on aol Cara los £3 


oy © the c mean 7 580 the duke de ee * KreQed the ape 8 n 3 
the duke of Modena bore the title of generaliſſimo, reſigned his command to count Gages, 
who attempted to penetrate into Tuſcany, but was prevented by the vigilance of count 


Traun, the Auſtrian general. In December he quartered his troops in the Bologneſe 
and Romagna; While the Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe were diſtributed in the territories 
of Parma and Modena. The pope remained paſſive during the whole campaign: the 

Venetians maintained their neutrality; and the . of . 4 Tuo o Sigilies was. eee 


5 by the Britiſh flect i in the Mediterranean. 


A. D. 1743.  Amidit the diſoſters of war, cardinal Fleury * on the twenty- 


ninth of January, at. the village of Ify, leaving the affairs of France in a ſituation 


that affected the glory of his adminiſtration, though not the tranquillity of. his mind. 


: Lewis the Fifteenth immediately adopted the reſolution of keeping the reins of govern- 


ment in his own hands. He found himſelf in the ſame ad uation with his predeceſſor during 
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the war of the Suceeſſion; and had to ſupport France 5 Spain 1 the fame enemies 
| —Auftria, England, Holland, and Savoy . 8 

Hitherto the French and Engliſh. had afted merely as auxiliaries in the war, but the 
pretext of fighting the cauſe of their allies was ſoon thrown aſide, and they appeared as 
principals in the field of battle. At this period the queen of Hungary ſeemed to triumph 
over all her enemies. The French were expclled from Bohemia, and part of the Upper 
Palatinate; and their forces, under mareſchal Broglio, were poſted on the Danube. 
Prince Charles of Lorraine, at the head of the Auſtrian army, entered Bavaria, and, in 
April, obtained a victory over a body of the emperor's troops at Braunau; at the ſame 
time three bodies of Croatians, penetrating through the paſſes of the Tiroleze, ravaged 
the open country to the very gates of Munich. The emperor preſſed Broglio to hazard 

an engagement, but the mareſchal, though he had recei ved a ſtrong reinforcement from 
France, refuſed to run this riſk. His Imperial majeſty, thinking himſelf unſafe in Mu- 

nich, retired to Augſburgh, and Seckendorf retreated with the Bavarian troops to Ingold- 

ſtadt, where hie was afterwards joined by Broglio, whoſe troops had, in this retreat, been 
greatly haraſſed by the Auſtrian cavalry and huſfars. Prince Charles had now a free 
communication with Munich, which, for the third time, fell into the hands of the queen 
of Hungary, whoſe generals likewiſe reduced Friedberg and Landſperg; while prince 
Charles continued to purſue the French to. Donawert, where they were joined by twelve 
"thouſand men from the Rhine. But en ſtill avoided an . and retreated 


before'the <netny to Hailbron. T 


The emperor, Nn thus abandoned by his Allies, and aripped of all his dominions, 
repaired to Franckfort, where he lived in indigence and obſcurity. He now made ad- 
vances towards an accommodation with the queen of Hungary. His general Seckendorf 
had an interview with count Khevenhuller at the con vent of Lowenſconfield, where a 
convention was ſigned, importing, that the emperor ſhould remain neuter during the re- 
mainder of the preſent war, and that his troops ſhould be quartered in Franconia: that 
the queen of Hungary ſhould keep poſſeſſion of Bavaria till the peace: that Braunau 
and Scharding ſhould be delivered up to the Auſtrians: that the French garriſon of 
Ingoldftadt ſhould be permitted to withdraw, and be replaced by Bavarians; but that the 
Auſtrian general ſhould be put in poſſeſſion! of all the artillery, magazines, and warlike 
| ſtores; whieh ſhould be found in the place. The governors of Egra and Ingoldſtadt” 
refuſing to acquieſce in this capit ulation, the Auſtrians had recourſe to the operations 
of war, and both places were ſpeedily reduced. In Ingoldſtadt they found all the em- 
peror's private treaſures, je wels, plate, pictures, cabinets, and curioſities, with the ar- 
chives of the houſe of Bavaria, "” n "rn ROY N to the N 3 
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that lotions, a prodigious train of artillery, and a vaſt e of 1 OR 
and ammunition. | 
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Lewis, baffled in alt the efforts he head! hitherto made for the ſupport of the emperor, | 

ordered his miniſter at Franckfort to deliver a declaration to the diet, profeſſing himfelf 
extremely well pleaſed to hear they intended to interpoſe their mediation for terminating. 
the war. He ſaid, he was no leſs ſatisfied with the treaty of "neutrality which the em- 
peror had concluded with the queen of Hungary; an event of which he was no ſooner 
informed, than he had ordered his troops to. return to the frontiers of his dominions, that 
the Germanic body might be convinced of his equity and moderation. To this declara- 
tion the queen of Hungary replied in a reſcript, that the deſign of France was to em- 
barraſs her affairs, and deprive her of the aſſiſtance of her allies: that the elector of 
Bavaria could not be conſidered as a neutral party in his own cauſe : that the mediation 
of the empire could only produce a peace either with or without the concurrence of 
France: that, in the former caſe, no ſolid peace could he expected; in the latter, it was 
_ eaſy to foreſee, that France would pay no regard to a peace in which ſhe ſhould have no 
concern. She affirmed that the ſole aim of the French king was ; to gain time to repair 
his loſſes, that he might afterwards revive the troubles of the empire. The elector of 
Mentz, who had favoured the emperor, was now dead, and his ſucceſſor inclined to the 
Auſtrian intereſt. He allowed this refcript to be entered in the journal of the diet, to- 
gether with the proteſts which had heen made when the vote of Bohemia was ſuppreſſed 
at the late election. The emperor complained, in a circular letter, of this tranſaQion 
as a ftroke levelled at his Imperial dignity ; and it occaſioned a warm diſpute among 
the members of the Germanic body. Several princes'reſented the haughty conduct, and 
began to be alarmed at the ſucceſs, of the houſe of Auſtria; and others pitied the deplo- 
_ Table fituation of the emperor. The kings of Great Britain and Pruffia, as eleQors of 
Hanover and Brandenburgh, eſpouſed oppoſite ſides in this conteſt. His Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty proteſted againſt the inveſtiture of the duchy of Saxe-Lunenburgh, claimed by 
the king of England: he had an interview with general Seckendorf at 1 ora was 
ge er to have a F viſited the emperor at eee th 


85 The Skins" of England Wiebe had ſent a W army into AN 4 Aber the 
command of the earl of Stair; in order to prevent the junction of theſe forces with 
prince Charles of Lorraine, mareſchal Noailles was ſent to the banks of the Mayne, 
with ſixty thouſand men, while Coigny was detached into Alſace, with a numerous 
body of troops, to defend that province, and oppoſe prince Charles, ſhould he attempt to 
-paſs the Rhine. Noailles, having ſecured the towns of Spires, Worms, and Oppen- 
heim, paſſed" the Rhine, in the beginning of June, and poſted himſelf on the caſt 
fide of the river, above Franckfort. The earl of Stair advanced towards him, and en- 
.- camped at Killenbach, between the river Mayne and the foreſt of D' Armſtadt ; from 

this ſituation he moved towards Aſchaffenburgh, with a view to ſecure the er 


* Y . 
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of the Upper Mayne; but he was anticipated by Noailles, who lay on the oppoſite Glee 
and * taken poſſeſſion of the poſts above ſo as to intercept all ſupplies. Se es 


2 


The French now oorupied an advantageous poſt on the other fide of the river, oppo- 

ſite to the allies, whoſe camp they overlooked ; and, by their Judicious manœuvres, they 

contrived to cut off the communication by water between Franekfort and the confede- 

rates. The king of England joined his army on the ninth of ſune, which then amount 

ed to about forty thouſand men. Having received intelligence that a reinforcement of 

twelve thouſand Hanoverians and Heſſians had reached Hanau, he reſolved to march 
thither, as well to effect a junction with thoſe troops, as to procure proviſions for his 

army, of which they were in great want. With this view he decamped on the twenty- 

ſixth of June. The moment the confederates had evacuated Aſchaffenburgh, it was 

ſeized by the French; and Noailles, intent on intercepting the enemy in their march, c 
exoſſed the river, with thirty thouſand men, and n me in an ee 

eee Near the village of de ir 5 PS ee eee ©. 
By the uri movements of Noailles, and partly by 15 own Sndiheretion, th king 

of England was now reduced to a ſituation the moſt critical and dangerous. The French 

were in poſſeſſion of Aſchaffenburgh behind, ſo as to prevent his retreat; his Ae 

were confined in a narrow plain, bounded by hills and woods on the right, flanked; on 

the left by the river Mayne, on the oppoſite fide of which the French had erected bat- 

teries 1 that. annoyed the allies on their march; and, in the front, a conſiderable body of 

F rench were drawn up, with a narrow paſs before them, the village of Dettingen on 5 
their; right, a wood on. the left, and a moraſs in the center. Thus circumſtanced,. the | | | 
confederates mult either have engaged with a certainty of defeat, or | ſurrendered .them+ 
ſelyes priſoners of war, had not the duke of Grammont, lieutenant-general, in the 

French army, and colonel of the guards, ſuffered his ardour to overcome his prudence; 

hp wantonly reſigned the advantages which the enemy could not have forced from him, 
Inſtead of remaining on the other ſide of a ravine through which the confederates muſh 

neceflarily paſs, and thereby expoſe. themſelves to inevitable deſtruction, he no ſooner 

perceived their firſt battalions come out of a defile, and enter a ſmall plain at the oppoſite 

extremity of the ravine, than, in direct violation of the orders he 00 received fromphis 


immediately around. him, and by that means fell into ths very Pat which had wo laid | 
for the enemy. As the allies entered the plain they drew up in order of battle; while 
the French a them in confuſion, and with an ae force. TE” FS ap? 8 5 


50 60 alin af, the king 8 bouſhold, and the nee oy the Ds as; their 
attack, broke, at the firſt charge, two complete lines of infautry; but thoſe lines imme» 

| diately formed again, and ſurrounded the French. The officers of the regiment of. 
guards e rs im in advancing n the un with a ſmall: body of 
5 3 12 e ee > infantry; 
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infantry ; ; the guards were defeated; ere of char alflcerswere killed on wo 
ſpot, and as many more ny wounded. n [tr 


The duke of Chartres, the prince of Clermont, tlie count D'Ex, and Wee de 


| Fenk ere exerted themfel ves, in an extraordinary manner, to reſtore order to the troops. 


The count of Noailles had two horſes killed under him, and his brother, the duke of 
Ayen, was diſmounted. The marquis de Puyſegur, ſon to the mareſchal of that 
name, having in vain attempted to rally his on regiment, killed ſeveral of his men who, 
inſtead of obeying his commands, exhorted their comrades to fly, The princes of the 
blood, and the dukes of Biron, Luxembourg, Richelieu, and Pequigni-Chevreuſe, col- 
lected a body of fugitives, and bravely, though vainly, een to N e 
of the ths by raking „ eee the OY V 

15 8 of eh: geld the houdbeld 8 and the e kin — 9 
their ground ; but no regularity was obſerved, no ſyſtem purſued in any of the attacks; 


the army engaged, as it were, by detachments, and though their efforts, if united, might 


_ made forme imprẽſſion on the enemy, when thus divided they became impotent and 

© Fifty mouſquetaires, led away by their courage, attacked the regiment of horſe, 
bee by lord Stair, and, ruſhing into the midſt of them, were ſurrounded, and 
either killed or taxen. In this confuſion, ſeven - and- twenty officers of the houſhold ca- 


valry were flain, and fixty-and-fix of them dangerouſly wounded. Aſter the combat 
had been maintaineil for three hours in this irregular way, the French were obliged to 


quit the field, and repaſs the Mayne with great precipitation, having loſt about five thou- 


fand men, killed, wounded, and taken. Had the allies profited by their victory, and 


purſued the French beſore they had recovered from their confuſion, the latter would 
probably have ſuſtained a total overthrow. Lord Stair, indeed, propoſed em Ren 
Wei 7 OE ENT I be- ſoa on eee; bur rare was s over-ruled, . Moot, 


3 a 


a 


The Preach, in this Adee loft a great PRE) das of Adnet, ks; Wendel 


lent officers, who ſeeing their regiments turn their backs to the enemy; formed themſelves 
imo a line, and preferred an honourable death to life preſerved by an ignominious flight. 
The duke ef Chartres had a narrow eſcape, his horſe being killed under him. The 


5 prince of Dombes; the counts of Eu, Harcourt, and Beuvron, and the duke of Bouf- 


5 Hers, were wounded. © The count de la Motte - Houdancourt, chevalier-d'honneur to the 
_ queen, was diſmounted, and, aſter being trampled on hy the enemy's cavalry,” was carried 


off the field for dead. The marquis of Gontaut had his arm broken: the duke of Roche- 


chouart, firſt gentleman of the bedchamber, after receiving two wounds, fill continued 


a 3 


3 


1 and the 


to ſigat, and met the death he courted. The marquiſſes of Sabehn and 1 
eounts of Etrades and nnn. TY 


: 33 en Se in child 2 bees 0 an belt is: Carts 


8 "hy Voltaire: : the young count of rate of the © pens ad e had his leg 


broken 
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broken by A tell the pain he experienced tt ne wound” Ul not extort from 
him a ſingle murmbr or complaint ; when the fractured limb was cut off, he even look- 
ed on while the operation was performing, and diſplayed a degtee of coolneſs and reſolu- 


tion which few men, in a Lavlar ſituation, could: have Nm gf he met death with 


amy fortitude . | _ 
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The loſs of PR Ae in the battle of Data ey" two- choufand 9 22 
Among the killed were generals Clayton and Monroy. The duke of Cumberland, Who 
exhibited great proofs of courage, was ſhot through the calf of the leg: the earl of 


| Albemarle, general Huſke, and ſeveral other officers of diſtinction were wounded. The 


king of England expoſed his perſon to a ſevere fire both of cannon and maſquetry; he 
rode between the firſt and fecond lines with his ſword drawn, and encouraged his 


troops to fight for the honour of England. Immediately after the action he continued 
his march to Hanau, where he was joined by the reinforcement he was going! to meet, 


The earl of Stair ſent a trumpet to mareſchal Noailles, recommending , to his protection 
the ſick and wounded that were left on the field vf battle; and theſe the mareſchal 
treated with the utmoſt care * ee ee ſoftens the rigours of mar, 
and does Honour to e b % Le e e 


25 


The two armies remained. on different ades 4 a river till; the twelfth 7 ” 6 July. 
ih mareſchal Noailles, receiving intelligence that prince Charles of Lorraine had ap- 


proached the Neckar, ſuddenly retired, and repaſſed the Rhine, between Worms and. 
Oppenheim. On the twenty ſexenth of the following month, the allies croſſed the ti= 
ver at Mentz, and the king of England fixed his head-quarters at the epiſcopal palace of 
Worms. Here their forces lay encamped till the latter end of Septeinber, when they 


advanced to Spires, where they were joined by twenty thouſand Dutch auxiliaries- 
from the Netherlands. Noailles having retreated into Upper Alface, the allies took. 


poſſeſſion of Germerſheim, and demoliſhed the entrenchments which the French had- 


raiſed on the Queich; they then Dat hate to 9 Menz an remained inactive Wen the re- 
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Atte te battle of Dettingen, colonel Mentzel, at the head of a large body of i irre- 
gulars iu the ſeryice of the queen of Hungary, made an irruption into Lorraine, part of 
which they ravaged without mercy. In September, prince Charles, with the Auſtrian. 


army, entered the Briſgaw, and attempted to paſs the Rhine; but mareſchal Coigny had. 


taken ſuch precautions for guarding the banks on the oppoſi te ſide, t hat he was compel- 
Jed, to abandon his deſign, and, marching back into the e Falatinate, ee his. 
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During theſe hoſtile operations in the field, the enemies of France had been equally 


4 Active in the cabinet. In September, a treaty had been concluded at Worms, between 

e his Britannic majeſty ; the king of Sardinia; and the queen | of Hungary, Maria The- 
reſa engaged to maintain thirty thouſand men in Italy ; the king of Sardinia obliged 

himſelf to employ forty thouſand infantry, and five thouſand borle, in conſideration of 

; | being appointed generaliflimo of the combined army, and of receiving an annual ſum of 
two hundred thouſand pounds from Great Britain. As a farther ratification, the queen 

of Hungary ceded to him the city of Piacenza, with ſeveral. diſtricts , in the duch of 

bb Pasia, and in the Novareſe; and all her rights and pretenſions to F inal, at preſent poſ- 
: feed by the republic of Genoa, which, they hoped, would reſign. it, on re- payment of the 

money which the Genoeſe had advanced for its purchaſe. This expence, which amounted 
to three hundred thouſand pounds, the king of England promiſed t to defray, and, moreover, 

to maintain a ſtrong ſquadron in the Mediterranean, the commander of which ſhould a& 

in concert with his Sardinian majeſty. This alliance, ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of 

the Dutch, threatened France with a combination a: as formidable as that which ſhe had 


to encounter in the reign of os the F ourteenth. 
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In ſealy; SE OO pie unfavourable to Spain, the gays J rr ally, of the 
French. Early in the year count Gages, who commanded the Spaniſh army in the Bo- 
| logneſe, amounting to four-and- twenty thouſand men, paſſed the Panaro, . and advanced 

a | to-Campo-Santo, where he encountered the Imperial and Piedmonteſe forces, command- 
5 edi by counts Traun and Aſpre mont. The ſtrength of the two, 43s was nearly 

| equal}; and the action was obſtinate and bloody, though indeciſive. The Sbantar $ loft 

Wy: drs; t men, killed, wounded, or taken; the 1575 of the, 5 was 


50 


n in e of Modena till "the autumn, "when he 14 bis command BY 

prince Lobkewitz. This general entered the Bologneſe in October, and then, advanced 
towards count Gages, who, with his forces, now reduced to ſeven thouſand, retreated to 

Fatio; but he afterwards took poſſeſſion of Peſaro, and fortified all the paſſes < of the Ti- 
5 ver Foglia. The ſeaſon was far advanced before the Spaniſh troops, commande by 
: | Don Philip, in Savoy, entered upon action. At the end of Auguſt they decamped 

. from Chamberri, and paſing through Dauphine towards Briangon, were joined by the 
prince of Conti, at the head of twenty thouſand French. Thus reinforced, Don 

: Philip. attacked the Piedmonteſe lines at Chateau-Dauphins; but was 5 0 in 
ſeyeral attempts, and obliged to retreat with conſiderable lofs, The Fr rench eſtabliſhed 
their winter quarters in #5 ge and Sohn? wad the Spaniards m ; aintained their 
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1 | footing in Savoy. R e . 
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1 winter was palfed i in negociations ; ; the French, anxious to recover the allies they 
had eh exerted their utmoſt efforts to prevail on the king of Pruſſia to renounce the 
treaty he had concluded with the queen of Hungary ; and that monarch, jealous of the 
fucceſs of *Maria- Thereſa, and fearful of loſing his newly gained-territories in Sileſia, 
ave Lewis to vnderftand that he would not remain inactive during. another campaign.” 
The king of Naples was likewiſe prevailed on to embrace the firſt opportunity of departing 
from the neutrality which the threats of the Engliſh had forced him to obſerve; and 
for this purpoſe he encreaſed his troops to ſix-and-twenty thouſand: men, twelve thou- 
ſand of which were deſtined to form a line on the frontiers of Calabria, to enforce; the 
precautions which had been adopted for preventing the diffuſion of a dreadful peſtilence 
which had ſpread its deſtructive ravages over the city of Meſſina, and had been conveyed- 
to Reggio, by the ayarice. of a en- biker, who had bought ſome goods, at a low rate, 
at the place infected: the reſt of the troops were ſtationed on the frontiers of Abruzzo, 


to be 1 in readineſs to act 1 in concert with the Splits har o R % W Al 
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K #/ 7 7 "Dang theſe agodieihs? the moſt corneas erer were 
made in all parts of the kingdom, for putting the national forces in a ſituation not only 
to reſiſt the attacks of the enemy, but to wage an offenſive war“ An Engliſh fleet, 
under the command of admiral Matthews, had, for two years, maintained the empire 
of the Mediterranean,” and inſulted the coaſts of Sicily and Provence. It now blocked 
up the port of Toulon, in which lay a ſquadron of Spaniſh ſhips, that had been em- 
ployed in tranſporting troops into Italy. Lewis directed a fleet of fourteen fail of the 
Ine, four frigates, and three fire-ſhips to be equipped; and gave orders to M. de Court, 
who commanded them, to join the Spaniards, and protect them from all inſult or attack. 
They accordingly ſtood out to ſea, and, on the eleventh of F ebruary, were attacked by. 
the enemy, who was greatly ſuperior in force. Aſter a doubtful conflict, in Which 
port of the Engliſh only were engaged, night put an end to the action, and the com 
bined fleets retired to the Spaniſh ports. It is no leſs ſingular than true that the cm · 
manders on both ſides were accuſed, by their reſpective nations, of neglect in the diſ- 
charge of their duty ; - Matthews, by the ſentence of a court martial, was incapacitated+ 
from ſerving in future in the Engliſh navy; and de Court, . the mandate of his foye-! 
reign, was ſent i in exile to his my reſidence at ene SOT eee 
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Lewis, now 5 on 1 wth vigour 555 war 9 Eagle Ae es 

to execute a plan which had been approved by the members of his council to whom 
it had, been originally ſubmitted by cardinal Tencin. This was to make 4 deſcent 
upon the Engliſh coaſt, and to endeavour to place on the throne of his anceſtors 
| Charles, Edward, eldeſt ſon to the chevalier St. George, and grandſon to that unfor⸗ 
tunate monarch, James the Second. The ſcheme was ſupported from the idea that the 
diſcontents which prevailed. in Fun, on the B ot tr wh 1 79 8 the pre- 
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ſent period eee favqurable. for ſuch an attempt; Aud. the French, nn a 
ſtruggle for power for a wiſh to ſubvert the conſtitution, already concluded, that the 
friends of the oppteſſed would not fail to declare in favour of the pretender. They 
were right however, in their concluſion, that an invaſion of England would draw 
off a number of troops from the continent, and thereby afford a fairer proſpect of 


ſucceſs to their axms in Germany and the Netherlands. The diſpoſition of Charles, 


(to whom his father, being himſelf advanced in years, had delegated his pretenſions) 
was repreſented. as peculiarly calculated for ſuch. an enterprize : he certainly, poſſeſſed 
many excellent qualities; together with an active ſpirit : in; adverſity patient and 


fim and mild and moderate in proſperity; he was moreover endowed with the moſt 


determined courage, as evinced in a declaration of his, quoted by cardinal Tencio be- 
its a+ avian: 4.66 1 aich 5 * head, or phe « a cles upon it. * 5 . 

kg 3 hey 8 was eee to eee a 3 of fifteen R N deſtin- 
ed for this expedition. They began their march to Picardy, in the ports of which 
province it was intended they ſhould be embarked: the count of Maurepas, meanwhile, 
had equipped, with incredible diligence, fix and · twenty fail of the line at Breſt and 
Rochefort, under pretence of protecting from inſult the fort of Toulon. Printe Charles 


leſt Rome on the ninth of January, in the diſguiſe of à Spaniſh courier, attended 
only by one Servant, and furniſhed. with paſſports hy cardinal. Aquaviva. He travelled 


through Tuſcany to, Genoa,: whence, he proceeded to Savona; he there embarked for 


Antibes, and purſuing his journey to Paris had a! private conference with Lewis, at- 


ter which; he continued his route, incognito, to the coaſt of Picardy. The Britiſh 


miniſtry, being apprized of his arrival in France, at once comprehended the deſtination 


of the armaments prepared in the diflerent ports; and they inſtructed their reſident at Paris 


tg temonſt rate on the ſubject: but Lewis refuſed: to enter into any explanations; and, no 


mou appearing as an auxiliary in the conteſt, he publiſhed ſoon after, on the fifteenth 
of March, à formel declaration of war againſt England, in whieh he taxed the Britiſh 


| monarch wich having difſuaded-the-court of Vienna from entertaining any thoughts of 
an accommodation; with, having infringed. the convention of Hanover; with having 


exerciſed piratical men, on the N of F ance, et even blocked up the 


— 


The fleet, meanwhile, had proceeded to ſea, and twelve thouſand troops were aQually 
embarked.” ' NMI. de Roquefeuilte; who had the command of it; failed up the channel as 


far a8 Dungefiefs, 2 promontory c on the' coaſt of Kent, after he had detached M. de Bar- 
rei with five ſhips, to haſten the embar kation at Punkirk. While he anchored off Dun- 
| geneſs, he pereribed, on the twenty fourth of February, the Britiſh fleet, under Sit 
Jobn Nortis, doubling the South Fore land, from the Downs; and, though the wind was 


againſt him, Profiting by the tide to come up and engage the French ſquadron. Ro- 


ned at the FT of a forte n tape tior to his own, called à coun- 
cil 
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cil of war, in which it was reſolved not to riſk an engagement, but to weigh anchor at 
ſun-ſet, and make the beſt of their way to port. This reſolution was favoured by a 
very briſk gale of wind, which began to blow from the north - eaſt, and carried them 
down the channel with incredible celerity. But the ſame ftorm which, probably, ſaved 
their fleet from deſtruction, utterly diſconcerted the project of the invaſion of England. 
A great number of their tranſports were driven aſhore and deſtroyed, and the reſt fo da- 
maged as not to admit of a ſpeedy repair. The Engliſh had now the command of the 
ſea, and their coaſt was ſo well protected from inſult that the enterprize could not be 
proſecuted with any probability of ſucceſs. The French generals nominated to ſerve 
in this expedition returned to Ba, and the W reſol ved to wait a more ner 


ablo * 


1 theſe cation, the emperor, 1 of his PETR and Else deſti- 
tute of the means of ſubſiſtance, had ſolicited the mediation of the king of England ſor 
compromiſing the differences between him and the court of Vienna. Prince William + 
of Heſſe · Caſſel had conferred with the Britiſh monarch on the ſubject; and a negocia- 
tion was begun at Hanau. The emperor made every conceſſion that could be required 
of him: he offered to diſmiſs the French auxiliaries, provided the Auſtrians would eva- 
cuate his hereditary dominions. The propoſal appeared ſo reaſonable to the Engliſh 
plenipotentiary, that he actually agreed to preliminaries, by which his Imperial majeſty 
engaged to renounce the alliance of France, and throw himſelf on the protection of the 
maritime powers; to reſign all pretenſions to the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Auſtria; 
and to revive the vote of Bohemia in the electoral college, on condition of his being 
re-eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of his dominions, and recognized as emperor by the queen of 
Hungary; and of his being accommodated with a monthly ſubſidy for his maintenance, 
as his own territories' were exhauſted and impoyeriſhed by the war. But as theſe pre- 
_ liminaries, though ſettled by the plenipotentiaries, were not ſigned, the queen of Hun- 

gary rejected them, and determined to rely on the courage of her troops, and the 
wealth of her allies, for e more ee e ame * he R there 


ene ere. tor S 


The indexibility of ve reins af Au * its chief ally, . e to the 
| . The forlorn ſituation of this unfortunate prince excited the compaſſion of 
different potentates, who reſented the havghtineſs which the chief of the empire had ex- 
perienced from the court of Vienna, and were alarmed at the encreaſing power of 
the houſe of Auſtria. Theſe conſiderations gave riſe to the treaty of Franckfort, 
concluded, in May, between the emperor ; the king of Prufha ; the king of Sweden, .as 
Jandegraye of HellerCaffel ; and the elector palatine. The contracting parties engaged 
to preſerve the conſtitutions: of the empire; according to the treaty of Weſtphalia, and 
to ſupport the emperor in his rank and dignity. They agreed to employ their good 
offices with the queen of Ty: that ſhe might be induced to acknowledge the em- 
Vor- | 4E _ 
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peror, to reſtore his hereditary dominions, and give up the archives of the empire that 
were in her poſſeſſion. They guaranteed to each other their teſpecti ve territories: the 
diſputes about the ſueceſſion of the late emperor they referred to the deciſion of the ſtates. 
of the empire: they promiſed to aſſiſt each other in caſe of attack: and they in- 
vited the king of Poland, the eleQor of Cologne, and the biſhop of Liege, to accede to 
this treaty. Such was the confederacy that broke all the meaſures. which had been 
concerted, by the: king of pp and her THOR, e * the operations of the 


campaign... 4. mar dr AIR 


In they meantime. Sa . 3 wh Apna declared. war. 3 55 queen 
of Hungary, on pretence of her obſtinate perſeverance in refuſing all terms of accom- 
modation, and her determination to carry the war into the French territories. In her 
counter-declaration ſhe taxed the king with having infringed the moſt ſolemn engage- 
ment with reſpect to the Pragmatic Sanction; with having ſtimulated. different pre- 
| tenders to lay claim to the ſucceſſion of the late emperor; with having endeavoured to 
inſtigate the common enemy of Chriſtendom. againſt her ; and with having played the 
part of an incendiary in the north of Europe, that the czarina might be prevented 
from aſſiſting the houſe of Auſtria, wor ee e armies en the 16 ahh 
and laid . | HP OLED W813 | 


| The king, at the aging ien of bis meſs the Jucheſs 5 Yo e 55, 9 
ed to command his troops in perſon; he accordingly left his capital, on the third of 
May, accompanied by his confidential miniſters, and a brilliant court; and on the twelfth 
he arrived at Lille, after viſiting the-moſt important towns on the frontiers, and pro- 
viding for their ſecurity. In the plains adjacent to the city he reviewed his troops, and 
mtroduced various new regulations into the army for enforcing a due ſtrictneſs of inili- 
- tary diſcipline. His aids- de- camp were, Meuae, Richelieu, Luxembourg, Boufflers, 
D'Aumont, D' Ayen, Soubiſe, and Pecquigny;; his generals were the mateſchals Noailles 
and Saxe; the former of whom had the command of the main army of eighty thouſand 
men, while the latter directed the operations of a ſeparate corps of half that number. 
The ſtates- general, alarmed at his preparations, had, at a conference with his ambaſſador 

at the Hague, expreſſed their apprehenſions, and entreated his majeſty would deſiſt from 
his deſign of attacking their barrier. Their remonſtrances having proved ineffeQual, 
Gy now ſent hom count of mor No. 8 e 2221 former re- 


a, *% 
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37 7... . 
| Verkilles with her miſtreſs. She did not lodge under the ſame roof with Lewis, but orders deen previouſly 


| ied tothe rninicpal bodies in all the towns through which Whey path oo whe rod ts P ders, to take care 
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preſentations, and renew their entreaties; but no regard was paid to their requeſt. Lewis 
told the count he was determined to proſecute the war with vigour, as his moderation 
hitherto had ſerred no _ FOI _—_ that of eee bios enemies _—_ un- 
tractable. 1 Uh nu H De wer rr r © 
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The firſt Pernes of the army BE Head againft Eo: which | NET ER on 
the eighteenth of May; and its reduction was followed by that of Menin, the gartiſon 
of which capitulated on the fifth of the following month, when the fortifications, 
erected by Vauban, were demoliſhed by orders from the king. Ypres made rather more 

int the attacks were directetl by the prince of Clermont, abbot of Saint Germain 
des Pres, who had obtained from the pope a permiſſion to exchange the crozier for the 
ſword; the marquis de Beauveau, camp-mareſchal, a young officer of great merit, was 

killed before the place; but the efforts of the enemy proved fruitleſs, and the capitula- 
tion was ſigned on the twenty-fifth'of June. Fort Knocque furrendered to the duke of 
BouMers on the twenty-ninth; and, on the eleventh he July, the Inns WW Clermont 
fixed” the colours of France on the walls of Furnes. | L 2 ; oh 
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"The allied army made no attempt to impede the progtefs of 095 u ace and to the 
diſſentions which prevailed among their generals, theit activity, during the preſent 
campaign, muſt | be chiefl aſcribed. Tt is difficult to ſay how far Lewis might have 
puſhed: his  cotiqueſts,” bad not his meaſures been unexpeAedly defeated, by the (kill and 
activity of price Charles of Lorraine, who, paſſing the Rhine, took poſſcfion of the 
lines of Lauterburg, Weilſemboutg, and the Lauter! The king \ Was the more afloniſhed 
at the receipt of this intelligence, as mareſchal Coigny, with an army 'of fifty thouſand 
men, was oſted on the banks of the river, and covered the provinces which lay on this 
fide of i it; ; While mareſcha 1 Belleiſle, who hat been reſtored to favour, commanded; a conſi- 
derable och of troops on the Moſelle, for the protecti on of Lorraine and the adjacent 
country; 4 ; and the duke D*Harcourt, with another army, had taken A f tuation that en- 
Abled him rer as circumſtances might require: count Seckendorf, too, was poſted be- 

100. the Rhine, with the Bavarians, the troops of the Palatinate, and the Hleſſians. g To 

iſcendutt of this laſt general was the ſucceſsful irruption of prince Charles im- 
et 5 the French; they reproached him with refuſing to remain under the cannon - 
by Philip ſburgh, efety be Would Have kept in awe the corps under general Neudaſti, 
Which Fad taken poſt in his front ; with, having retired and repaſel the Rhine; with 
having pledged himſelf to mareſchal Coigny to take upon himſelf the defence of 

the: river towards Germerſheim and Rhinzabern, notwithſtanding which he ſuffered 
prince Charles to make good his paſſage into that very quarter; and, laſtly, with having 
eplefted, when reinfotced, fübſequent to this diſaſter, to profit by the e if 

the moment, the advantage of his ſituation, and the ardour of his A 
7 Aber 'Auſtrian army, to che number of eighty thouſand men, threatened the reduc- 
tion hi Alſace, and extended their incurſions to the frontiers of Lorraine, Lewis deemed / 
4 Ea: it 
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it expedient: to ſend off a detachment of thirty thouſand man, from his army i Flan- 
ders; to reinforue that under mareſchal Coigny; and he himſeif began his journey from 
the Rhine, that he eight in perſon check the progreſs of the enemy The duke of 
Harcourt; with his corps, had received orders to guard the paſſes of Phalzbourg, and 
Metz was fixed upon as the place of rendez vous for the troops. The king augmented, 
during this march, the pay and ſubſiſtence of the ſoldiers, and, by this: inſtaffte of at- 
tention to their comfort, redoubled their zeal for his ſervice, and their affection for his 
perſon. All the ptovinces bordering on Germany, who had been alarmed at the paſſage 
of the Rhine, and particularly at the difafters of the preceding campaigns in the em- 
pire, were highly rejoiced at the mg or their Sane 70 —_— themſelves ſe= 
cute from acne n | | n i 
| Bot the e on this e was foedily: nee by) a ſevere + diſlewper wii 
which Lewis was attacked at Metz. His conſtitution had been impalred by a too free 
indulgence i in amorous gratifications and the pleaſures of the table; and the fatigues of 
the” campaign, joined to the'exceflive heat of the ſun, to which he too frequently ex- 
poſed himfelf, brought on a fever of the putrid kind, which firſt appeared on the eighth 
of Auguſt, and made ſo rapid a progreſs that by the fourteenth his life was deſpalred of. 
His danger diffuſed conſternation throughout the kingdom, and the violent ſymptoms 
of ſorrow evinced in every part of it almoſt exceed belief. The churches were thrown. 
open, and were inceflantly' crouded, even in the dead of 'night, with ſapplicating ſub- 
jects; entreating the Deity to look down with mercy on their belove®ſ6vertign:” The 
' prayers of the priefts/for his recovery were inceſſantly e Ir, thelx f and | 
cena ole fee e N e 1 . 
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2The 3 b eben 80d the princes of ON blood, ; haflened ee ta 
pb dhe laſt duties to the dying monarch, who, apprized of his danger by the Chriſtian 
reſolation of khe duke of Chartres, and urged to penitence by the pions exhortations of 
the biſhop of Soiſſons, difmifled his favourite miſtreſs, the ducheſ of Chiteautoux; and 
"for death.” But the {kill of the faculty, ſeconded by the efforts of atk; tti⸗ 
uraphed over the diſeaſe, and his recovery was celebrated all over his dominions with un- 
4 on marks of joy and affectien. The courier, who bore the welcome intelligence 
o the capital; was almoſt Rifled with the careſſes of the people, who catried him in tri- 
through the fireets, while his horſe ſhared the kindneſs ſhewn to his maſter. Well 
night the king exclairs, when apprized of theſe affecting cireumſtances, ' What 2 
<' plesFare it is to be thus beloved! What have I done to deſerve it It is greatly to. 
be Himented that this ſentiment did'not make a deeper impreflion on his mind, and ſtimu⸗ 
late him to aTigid diſcharge of thoſe dates 1 the affeQtion of his fubjedts i imp 
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Amid the tranſporis of grief eu inced on the illneſs of the king, hes Battering epithet: | 
of i The: HalloBeloved was be led on him by ebe unanimous voice of his ſubjeccts. Ihe 
diſt inction was rendered more; honourable by the manner in which it was conferred ; it 
proceeded not from any concerted ꝓlan, but ſprang. from a pure impulſe of the heart; it- 
was not the tribute of adulation, hot 70 Sit 1 . was the brighteſt, 
37a the reign: of Lewis. 2785 7777 ͥ ͤ iis we AT. Nw, 2 0 1 

2 11 72 12 141 

"hi, ke on 3 bed. of! 9 GE was 98 inattentive: to the is of ** gate. ks. 
chert tn 70 the N etherlands. was to give battle to prince. Charles of Borraine 55 
and as ſoon. as he found himſelf unable to proceed he entruſted the command of his army 


4 „ 


het: 


to mareſchal Noailles. When he was informed of the junction of that general with 
de en Coigny, he faid to the count Front av "y Write to dat mart de Weiler. : 
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ing the Rhine in ſiglit of a fuperior force, without the ſmalleſt. loſs... But the. ſchemes N 
of the Auſtrian. general were fruſfrated by the king of Pruſſia, who,. i in the month of 
Auguſt, entered the electorate of Saxony, at the. head, of. a powerful army. He. there  - 
declared, i in a public manifeſto, that his ſole object in taking up arms was to re · eſtabliſſi 
the peace. .of the empire, and to ſupport the dignity of. its chief He aſſuted the iohabi-- 
tants that they might depend upon his. protection, in caſe they, { oult; remain tranquil, 

but threatened them with fire and ſword: ſhould they preſume to oppoſe his, progreſs. In- 
>reſcript, addrefſed to his miniſters at foreign. courts, he accuſed the. queen of Hungary 

of obſtinacy, in refuſing to acknowledge the emperor, and to reſtore his Hereditary do- 
minions. He ſaid he had engaged, in the league of Franckfort, with a view to prevent 
the oppreſſion. of the head of the empire; that he had no intention to violate the peace of 
Breſlau, or enter as 4 principal into the war, but that his deſign was do act as auxiliary ta- 
the emperor; anch eltabliſn the tranquillity. of Germany. He penctrated inte Babemis, = 
undertook, the fiege of Prague, the governor of which furrendered himſelf and his 3 
riſen priſoners of war, on the ſixteenth day of September. Hs afterwards reduced Ta- 
dor, Budweis, and Teyn, and, in a ſhort time, ſubdued the greateſt part of the kingdom; 
the Austrian forces. i in that country being in no condition to impede hig progteſs. He 
was Joon, . however, obliged. to relinquiſh. his _congyeſts, Prince. Charles of Lormine- 
having;etyded'the, vigilance of the French generals, directed his march to to tlie Danube, 
hid the Uppen Palatinate under contribution, and, entering Bohemia, effected a junction 
with the t troops under Bathiani, at Merolitz. The king of Poland, at this juncture, 
declared in favour of Maria-Tnhereſa. 14. convention, for the mutual guarantee of their 
dominions, had been Ggned between theſe two powers in Deeember; and now. price 
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Charles was be by twenty thouſand Saxons, Under the conduct of the duke of 
Saxe-Weiſtenfels. The combined army was ſuperior to that of the king of Pruſſia whom 
they determined to bring to action; but he retired before them, and, having evacuated 
Prague and all other places which he had reduced in Bohemia, retreated, with precipi- 
tation; into Sileſia. Having there put his troops into winter: e he 1 to 


| Berlin, Py mortificd at the iſſue of the campaign. 


. 27 4; 99 25 f 1 
- Doring theſe tranfaQions; count e Seckendorf, warties into Bavaria, 3 ar numei- 


ous army, effected the expulſion of the Auſtrians from that electorate, and the empe- 
ror recovered” poſſeſſion of Munich, his capital, on the twenty-ſecond day of October. 
In Auguſt, the French army paſſed the Rhine at fort Louis, and inveſted the ſtrong and 
important city of Fribourg, defended by general Damnitz, at the head of nine thou- 
fand veterans. Lewis, though till in a weak ſtate, arrived at the camp on the eleventh 
of October; and the operations of the ſiege were conducted with vigour and effect. 
The Auſtrian governor made incredible, efforts to prevent the reduCtion of the place, 
which he maintained, until it was reduced to a heap of ruins, and one half of the garriſon 
deſtroyed. At length, however, they were obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners 
of war, after the "trenches had been opened five- Ms 1 ging. which time 
the F eh had loſt fifteen _ men. | | 


28. 0 ith . . the hs cloſed the en and "his army was: tpg 50 
> Rhine, under the inſpection of the count de Maillebois. By the detachments 
drawn from the army in Flanders, count Saxe had found himſelf conſiderably weak- 


er than the conſede rates, for which reaſon he threw up ſtrong intrenchments behind 


the Lys, where he remained on the defenſive, until reinforced. by the count of Cler- 
mont, who commanded a ſeparate. body of troops, on the ſide of Nieuport. The 


: allies, to the number of ſeventy thouſand men, paſſed the Schelde, and advanced towards 
-Helchin ; but the. French being ſo. advantageouſly poſted that they could not attack 
them with any proſpect of ſucceſs, they marched forwards within ſight of Tournay, 
and, on the eighth of Auguſt, encamped in the plains of Liſle, in the hope of- inducing 


count Saxe to quit a ſituation in which he was ſecure from danger or inſult. But 


4 the count Was too able a general to be led into ſuch a ſnare; and his meaſares;were 
fo, {kilful, that he effetually | prevented the confederates from atchieving any enter- 
prize of importance: after having remained for ſome time in ſight of Lille, and 
laid. the open country under contribution, they retired to their former camp on the 
_ Sebelde, whence they ſoon marched, into winter quarters. Count Sake, at. length, 
E: guitted his lines, and, by way of retaliation, ſent out detachments ba, range the ou 
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1 Italy the: operations of war were carried on 3 equal vigour,” The 10 of 
g iy having aſſembled an army, * n and publiſhed a manifeſto, in 
r vindication 
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vindienion of his conduct, =hich was. a dire ton of the neu rality he had 
promiſed. to obſerve. He maintained, that his moderation had been undervalued by 
the courts of London and Vienna; ; that his frontiers had been threatened. with the 
calamities of war; and that the queen of Hungary made no ſectet of her in- 
tentions to invade his dominions. This charge, indeed, was not without foundation; 
the emiſfaries of the houſe of Auſtria certainly endeavoured to excite a. rebellion in 
Naples, which prince Lobkowitz had orders to favour by an invaſion. T bis general 
was encamped at Monte Rotondo, in the vieinity of Rome, when che confederates, 
in the month of June, advanced to Villetri. While the- two armies remained in ſighit 
of each other, prince Lobkowitz detached a ſtrong body of forces under count Soro, 
and general Sorani, who made an irruption into the province of Abruzmo, and took 
the eity of Aquila, where they diſtrihuted a manifeſto, in which the queen of Hun- 
gary exhorted the Neapolitans to ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, and again ſubmit to the 
houſe of Auſtria. This ſtep, however, produced little or no effect, and the Auſtriaw 
| ee ne, at the een of the duke of e with a ſuperior fare "> Rs 
oh e count * AY at the head of * of Andi, 8 Velath "4 
ing the night; and the king of the Two Sicilies, and the duke of Modena, were in 
the utmoſt danger of being taken. They with great difficulty effected their eſcape: 
by a poſtern, and repaired to the quarters of count Gages, who, on this occaſion, per- 
formed the part of a great general. He rallied the fugitives, diſpelled the panic and 
confuſton which had begun to prevail in his camp; and made a diſpoſition for cutting 
off che retreat of the Auſtrians, Count Brown; finding himſelf in danger of being 
ſurrounded, thought proper to ſecure his retreat, which he effected with great art and 
gallantry, carrying off a prodigious booty» Three thouſand Spaniards are ſaid to have 
fallen in this action; and eight hundred men were taken, with ſome ſtandards and colours. 
Count Mariani, à Neapolitan general, was among the priſoners. The Auſtrians loſt 
about {ix hundred men; and general Novati fell into the hands of the enemy: but 
the exploit was attended with no important conſequences. The Auſtrians ſuffered ſo-. 
much from the heat of the climate and the difficulty of ſubliſtance, in a country al- 
ready exhauſted, that prince Lobkowitz deemed it prudent to retreat. On the eleventh» 
day of November, he decamped from Faiola, marched under the walls of Rome, paſ- 
ſed the Tyber at Ponte-Molle, formerly known by the name of the Pons Milvius, 
which he bad juſt time to break down after making good his paſſage, when the van 
guard of the Spaniards and Neapolitans appeared. Part of his rear- guard, however, 
was taken, with count Soro who commanded it, at Nocera; and his army fuffered great - 
ly. by deſertion. Nevertheleſs, he. continued his retreat with equal ſkill and celerity, 
traverſed the mountains of Guhio, and, by the way of Viterbo, reached the Bolog- 
neſe. The pope was altogether paſſive. At the beginning of the campaign, he had ca- 
reſſed Lobkowitz, and bs now rie king of eee en marks of the: 
warmeſt n 18 | __ 
BT be | 5 4 ; 7 1 — 1 
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The brother of chat prince, Don Philip, was equally ſucceſsful in Savoy and Pied- 
mont. Eatly in the ſeaſon he was joined, at Antibes, by the French army, under the 
conduct of the prince of Conti. Towards the latter end of March, the combined forces 

paſſed the Var, reduced the caſtle of Apremont, and entered the city of Nice without 
- oppoſition. In April, they attacked the king of Sardinia, who, with twenty thouſand 
men, was ftrongly entrenched among the mountains at Villa-Franca, The action was 
obſtinate and bloody ; but their numbers and perſeverance prevailed. He was obliged to 
abandon his poſt, and embark on board of the Britiſh ſquadron, which tranſported him 
and his troops to Vado. The intention of Don Philip was to penetrate through the 
territories of Genoa into the Milaneſe ; but the Engliſh admiral, who hovered, with a 
fſtrong ſquadron, on that coaſt, ſent a meſſage to the republic, declaring, that ſhould the 
combined army be ſuffered to paſs through their dominions, the king of Great Britain 
would conſider ſuch a ſtep as a breach of their neutrality. The ſenate, intimidated by 
this intimation, entreated the princes to deſiſt from their deſign ; and they accordingly 
reſolved to purſue another route. They defiled towards Piedmont, and affaulted the 
| ſtrong poſt of Chateau- Dauphins, defended by the king of Sardinia in. perſon. After a 
deſperate attack, in which they loſt four thouſand men, the place was taken ; the garri- 
Jon of Demont furrendered at diſcretion, and the whole country of Piedmont was laid 
under coptnbution. His Sardinian majeſty was in no condition to hazard a A n and 
r en poſted himſelf at Salazzs, 1 in order to cover his 5 2 

In the beginning of gebende, the combities! army :nveſted the ſtrong and important 
town of 'Coni. Baron Leutrum, the governor, made an obſtinate defence, and the ſitu- 
ation of the place was ſuch as greatly enhanced the difficulty of the ſiege, and augmented 
the loſs of the affailants. The king of Sardinia, reinforced by ten thouſand Auſtrians, 
under general Pallavicini, advanced to its relief, and a battle enſued, on the thirtieth of 
September. The action was maintained with great vigour and courage on both fides, 
till night, when the king, finding it impracticable to force the enemy's entrenchments, 
retired in good order to his camp at Muraſſo: he afterwards found means to throw a re- 
inforcement of troops and a ſupply of proviſions into Coni ; and the heavy rains that fell, 
| at this period, not only retarded, but even diſpirited the beſiegers. Nevertheleſs, the princes 

perſiſted in their deſign, notwithſtanding a dearth of proviſions and the approach of 
Winter, till the latter end of November, when a freſh reinforcement entered the place. 
This incident was no ſooner known than the princes abandoned their enterprize, and, 
leaving their fick and wounded to the mercy of the Piedmonteſe, marched back to Demont. 
Having difmantled the fortifications of this place, they retreated, with great precipi- 
tation, to Dauphin, and were dreadfully haraſſed by the Vaudois and light troops in 
the ſervice of his Sardinian majeſty, who now again found himſelf in poſſefion of 
Piedmont. The French troops were quartered in Dauphiné; but Don Philip fill 
maintained his Woting i in * on the inhabitants of , he Tevied, the heavieſt 
© contributions. ; 

A. D. 
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A. 'D. 1745. 1 The new year was uſhered in by. an event which changed the. face of FR 
affairs in the empire, and ſet all the princes of Germany in commotion. Charles the 
Seyenth, ſinking beneath the united preſſure of calamity and diſeaſe, expired. at Munich, Y 
the capital of his hereditary dominions, on the twentieth of January, in the fort y- eight 
year of his age. The grand. duke of Tuſcany; conſort to Maria- Thereſa, was imme 
diately declared a candidate for the Imperial throne, while his pretenſions were warmly | 
oppoſed by Lewis and his allies. The court of Vienna, taking advantage of. the late 
emperor's death, ſent an army to invade Bavaria i in the month of March, under the con- 
duct of general Bathiaini, who routed the French and Palatine troops, undler M. de 
Segur, at Püiffenhoven, took poſſeſſion of Rain, ſurrounded and diſarmed ſix thouſand 3 
Heſfians, in the vicinity of Ingoldſtadt, and expelled from the electotate the forces of 
Bavaria. The young elector was obliged to abandon his capital, and retire to, Aug(- - 
burgh, where he found himſelf in danger of loſing all his dominions. In this emer- 
gency he ſuffered the dictates of reaſon to prevail over the ſuggeſtions of ambition, and 
wiſely yielded to the ſolicitations of the empreſs, his mother, enforced. by the advice of 
his uncle, the elector of Cologne, and of his general, count Seckendorf, who exhorted 
him to accede to a reconciliation with the court of Vienna. A negociation was, ac- 
cordingly, opened, at F ucfſen, where, on the twenty-ſecond.c of. April, the treaty, was 
concluded. The queen of Hungary confented to. recognize the Imperial dignity, as 

having been veſted in the perſon of his father; to acknowledge his mother as 5 5 
dowager; to reſtore his dominions, with all the fortreſſes, artillery, . ores, and ammu- 
nition which ſhe had taken; while, on his part, he renounced all claim to the ſucceſſion 
of her father, and became guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction. He farther, acknow-, 
ledged the validity of the electoral vote of Bohemia, in the perſon of the queen, and en- 

gaged to give his own vote for the grand - duke, at the enſuing election of a king of. the. 5 
Romans. Until that ſhould be determined, both parties agreed that Ingoldſtadt ſhould be... - 
garriſoned by neutral troops ; and that Braunau and Schardingen, with all the country, 
between the Inn and the Saltza, ſhould remain in the poſſeſſion of the queen of Hun- : 
gary, though without prejudice to the civil government or the elector $ revenue. In the f : 
mean time, the elector diſmifled all the Wee in his pay, who were permitted to re- ; 


tire without moleſtation. 3 ty EE 1 


Ain the eben abject * which was to 2 _ 8 Charles che See on 
iat throne, ought certainly to. haye terminated with the life of that prince, and 
th 0 1 after his ſon had formally renounced the dignity enjoyed by his father: But 
the French miniſtry, intent on having an emperor of their own choice, had caſt their 
eyes on the king of Poland; and, by a ſtrange dereliction of the principles. by which 
they had ptoſeſſed to be actuated, offered the Imperial ſceptre t to a monarch enriched by 
the ſpoils of the father-in-law of Lewis the F ifteenth — a monarch whom they had 
ed as an ee who had forſaken their cauſe during the preſent war; 


ng conlider 
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and who had recently contraſted an alliance with the enemies of France. They en- 
de avoured to allure Auguſtus, not only by the ſplendour of the proffered: dignity, but by 
the right which, they pretended, it would give him to ſecure to his family a part of the 
inheritance of the houſe of Auſtria, The object of theſe propoſals was, by detaching 
him from his new alliance, to enſure a greater ſuperiority to the king of Pruſſia, and to 


compel the queen of Hungary to conclude a peace. The Saxon miniſter perceived the 


ſnare, and prevented his maſter from falling into it: he convinced him of the difficulty 
of preſerving the crown of Poland in conjunction with the Imperial diadem, as that re- 
public would be jealous of a chief whoſe power was too extenſive, and as moſt of the 
grandees were inclined to favour the houſe of Auſtria; fo that he would riſk the loſs of 


a throne in poſſeſſion, by the attempt to acquire another which he was by no means cer- 


tain of obtaining. He alſo cited the example of the elector of Bavaria, to prove, that 
the burden of ſuch a dignity muſt be too heavy for any prince to ſupport who was not 
extremely powerful in himſelf; and that his elevation, not being founded on his own 
native ſtrength, muſt inevitably become a ſource of diſguſt, calamity, and humiliation. 


The king of Poland had but little ambition, and, having coolly weighed theſe conſi- 
derations in his mind, he prudently rejected the propoſals of France. Far from advanc- 
ing pretenſions to the empire, he cemented his connection with the queen of Hungary, 
and determined to give his vote to her conſort at the enſuing election. 


The court of Vienna had, by this-time, ſecured the votes of all the electors, ixcept 
thoſe of Brandenburgh and-the Palatinate. But this did not deter Lewis from attempt- 
ing to influence the election, by means of a powerful army which he aſſembled for that 


purpoſe in the vicinity of Franckfort ; his efforts, however, proved fruitleſs; the Auſ- 


trian army, commanded by the grand duke in perſon, marched thither from the Danube; 
and the prince of Conti was obliged to repaſs the Rhine at Nordlingen. The grand duke 
then repaired to Franckfort, where, on the ſecond of September, he was declared, by a 
majority of votes, . ne Ham: Romans and ws n7ox; "2 of e on ppg 25 me title of 
Francis the Firſt. bers 


The king of Pruffia, in the mean time, had made conſiderable i Vie conqueſt 
of Sileſia. The campaign opened in January, when the Hungarian inſurgents were ob- 
liged to retire into Moravia, In the following month, the Pruffian general Lehwald 


defeated a body of twelve thouſand Auſtrians, commanded by general Helfrick: the 


town of Ratibor was taken by affault, and the king entered Sileſia in May, at the head 
of ſeventy thouſand men. Prince Charles of Lorraine, being joined by the duke of 
Saxe · Weiſſenſels, and twenty thouſand Saxons, penetrated into Silefia by the defiles of 
Landſhut; 'andwas attacked by his Pruſſian majeſty i in the plains of Strigan, near Fried- 


| bergh. The battle was maintained from morning till. noon, when the Saxons giving 


way, prince Charles was obliged to retire, with the loſs of twelve thouſand men, and a 
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great number of colours, ſtandards, and cannon. But this victory, 3 on the 
fourth day of June, complete as it was, did not prove deciſive; for though the vic- 
tor transferred the ſeat of war into Bohemia, and maintained his army by the contri- 
butions he raiſed in that country, the Auſtrians refolved to hazard another engage- 
ment; their aim was to ſurprize him in his camp at Sohr which they attacked on the 
thirtieth of September at day-break ; but they met with ſuch a warm reception, that 
notwithſtanding the moſt vigourous efforts during the ſpace of four hours, they, were 
repulſed with conſiderable loſs, and retreated to Jaromire, leaving five thouſand men 
killed on the ſpot, and two thouſand priſoners. The loſs of this battle was chiefly « owing 
to the rapacity of the Auſtrian irregulars, who having penetrated into the Pruſſian camp, 
began to pillage with great avidity, and thereby offered an opportunity to the king 
to rally his troops and reſtore the battle ; they nevertheleſs retired with their plunder, 
carrying off with then his military cheſt, the officers of his chancery, his private fe- 
cretary, and all the papers of his cabinet. | 


The king of Pruſſia now returned to Berlin, and evinced an earneſt deſire for peace. 
In Auguſt he had ſigned a convention with the king of England, who became guarantee 
of his poſſeſſions in Sileſia, as ceded by the treaty of Breſlau ; and he promiſed to vote 
for the grand-duke of Tuſcany. at the election of an emperor. This was intended as 
the baſis of a more general accommodation. But he now pretended to have received 
undoubted intelligence, that the king of Poland and the queen of Hungary had agreed 
to inyade Brandenburgh with three different armies ; and that, for this purpoſe, his Po- 
liſh majeſty had demanded of the czarina the ſuccours ſtipulated by treaty between 
the two crowns. Alarmed, or apparently fo, at this information, he ſolicited the maritime 
powers to fulfil their engagements, and interpoſe. their offices with the court of Pe- 

| terſburgh. Yet, far from waiting the reſult of theſe remonſtrances, he made a ſudden + 
irruption into Luſatia, took poſſeſſion of Gorlitz, and obliged. prince Charles of 
Lorraine to retire before him into Bohemia. He then entered Leipſick, and laid Saxony 
under contribution. The king of Poland, unable to reſiſt the torrent, quitted his 
capital, and took refuge in Prague. His troops, reinforced by a body of Auſtrians, 
were defeated at Pirne, on the fifteenth day of December; and his Pruſſian majeſty 
became maſter of Dreſden without farther oppoſition. The king of Poland, thus de- 
prived of his hereditary dominions, was compelled to acquieſce in ſuch terms as the 
conqueror thought proper to impoſe ; and the treaty of Dreſden was concluded under 
the mediation of the king of England. By this convention the Pruſſian monarch was 
allowed to retain. all the contributions] he had levied in Saxony; and the king of Po- 
land engaged to pay him a million of German crowns at the enſuing fair of Leip- 
fick. The. king of Pruſſia and the elector Palatine conſented to acknowledge the 
grand duke as emperor of Germany; and this laſt confirmed to his Pruffian ma- 

ʒeſty certain privileges, de non evocando, which had been granted to the late empe- 


rox, with regard. to ſome territories poſſeſſed by the king of Pruſſia, though not be- 
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belonging to the electorate of Brandenburgh. : Immediately aſter the ratification of this 
8 the Pruſſian W evacuated Saxony, and the 8 of eee view * 


i : 


The feeble efforts made by FU French in ly were owing to their formidable 


| exertions in Flanders, which Lewis had reſolved to render the theatre of war, in order to 


complete the conqueſts he hag begun in the preceding campaign. The ſecretary at war 
had taken every precaution to render the attempts of his majeſty ſucceſsful, and, not- 
withſtandiog the great loſſes which the French had ſuſtained in various quarters, they now 
fent out as fine an army as ever appeated in the field. It was compoſed of one hundred 
and fix battalions, one hundred and ſeventy- two ſquadrons, and ſeventeen. free compa- 
nies. In order to complete the deſtined number, the militia had been drafted, and ſeven 
regiments formed of their beſt men, which were diflinguiſhed by the appellation of Royal 
Grenadiers. The valour diſplayed by theſe troops, and the inves. 155 ee fully 
Juſtified the idea of a fimilar eſtabliſnment. 


; Tournai, © one of. the parcier-towns, a place of great firength," f. in the fortifications of 
which Vauban had diſplayed. his uſoal Hilf, being inveſted by the French, the allies 
reſolved to march to its relief, and, on the fiſth of May, they advanced to Cambron, 
within ſeven leagues of that town. On the ſixth the king left Faris with Ws dauphin, 
who hag been N married to the l of . i | 


"The enendy? b force was raferior in number to ie of 4 "REY it was . of 
twenty battalions, and ſix - and · twenty ſquadrons of Engliſh, under the duke of Cum- 
berland, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the battle of Dettingen: five battalions and 
ſixteen ſquadrons of Hanoverians; twenty-ſix battalions, and forty ſquadrons of Dutch, 
under the young prince of Waldeck; and eight ſquadrons of Auſtrians, under count 
| Keaeeniglee, The whole army, of which the duke of Cumberland was commander in 
chief, amounted'to 1 13 OF Ry thouſand men. 


"The French * were © bidet by basel She, an Glee, hoe u bern 
| fulBciently developed in the preceding campaigns to juſtify, the confidence that was now 
repoſed i in him. He was perfectly verſed in the theory of war, and enjoyed all the ad- 


vantages refulting from great practical experience; the vigilance and: ſecrecy indiſpen- 
fably requiſite 1 in the operations of war, he eminently poſſeſſed ; he had prudence to re- 


ſtrain, and courage to ſtimulate, the ardour of his troops, as occaſion required; and his 
plans were not more diſtinguiſhed by wiſdom of conception than by. rapidity. of execu- 


tion. At this time, however, the mareſchal was afflicted with a diſorder that had re- 


duced him to a very weak ſtate; but being aſked by Voltaire, previous to his departure 
from Paris, how, i in ſuch a ſituation, he could venture w 80 the e * « [ 
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The king; on his arrival/ at Donai, on the ſeventh of May, received intelligence from 


mareſchal Saxe, that the enemy were approaching, and the next day he repaired to Ponta- 
chin, near the Scheldt, at a ſhort diſtance from the trenches opened before Tournay. At 
day: break on the eletenth, accompanied hy his ſon, he paſſed the Scheldt, at the bridge 
of Calonne, and took his poſt at the entrance of the bats on which. it was evident the 
e peter -e Me 1% 234i HI ST. mow 

en t i | | 55 
8 „Abbt five i the” morning -the two armies met. The niehr wing ot the French: 

extended towards the village of Antoin; the left towards the wood of Birriz and 
the center was ſtationed at the village of Fontenoi. Mareſchal Saxe had thrown'up- 
redoubts between Antoin and Fontenoi, and others at either extremity of the wood of 
Barri. The field of battle was not more than five hundred toiſes in length, from the 
ſpot where the king was poſted near the village of = ontenoi to eee wb 1 7 0 ac 
not more e than nine hundred in WN Se 


The enemy. advaniced'i in three diviſions : the count de Keenigſec commanded the right 


wing; the prince of Waldeck the left; and the duke of Cumberland the center. About 


fix o'clock, the allies fired a gun, as the ſignal of action. A cannonade then-took place 


on both ſides, which occaſioned conſiderable laughter. Mareſchal de Noailles, at this. 
juncture, was near the village of Fontenoi, giving mareſchal Saxe an account of a work 


he had coin ſtructed in the night, for the purpoſe of 3 Joining? the $42 1 a of the 


thiee An between hap n=12 e ofa? oi . 
The Kath made three di ent attacks on the Ds of Fontenoi; : at the „ Deuk 
twice preſented themſelves before Antoin, but one of the ſquadrons of the latter being 
nearly deſtroyed by the French artillery, fifteen men only eſcaping, they kept aloof dur- 
ing the remainder of the day. The duke of Cumberland then adopted a reſolution 


which was well calculated to enſure fueceſs to his enterprise. He ordered general In- 
goldſby to enter the wood of Barri, and carry by aſſault the redoubt oppoſite F ontenoi ; 


but Ingoldiby, perceiving a ſmalk party of French lying on the ground, which he miſ<, 

took for a conſiderable corps, returned to the duke of Cumberland, and told him it 
would be impoſſible to execute his orders without cannon. The duke was greatly in- 
cenſed at the conduct of this officer, as the opportunity was ſuffered to eſcape, and all 


his meaſures were by that means fruſtrated; He immediately determined'to march be- 


tween the redoubt and the village. The ground was uneven; he had a deep ravine to- 


paſs; and the whole fire of Fontenoi and the redoubt to ſuſtain. The attempt was 


| bold: but he was reduced to the alternative either of making it, or of not bringing the 


| French to action. The laſt, probably, would haye been the moſt ue OE 
- 2 is ſaid to hare ad viſed. it. 


The 
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The Engliſh and Hanoverians ease the guns were drawn by the men, whole 
ranks of whom were mown down by the formidable fire from the batteries; but theſe 
were immediately replaced, and they ſoon brought their guns to bear againſt the French, 
In front of the enemy were poſted four battalions of French guards, with two of Swiſs 
guards to their left, and the regiments of Courten and Aubeterre to their right: and 
farther on was the king's regiment drawn up in a hollow way near Fontenoi. The 
ground, aſcended gradually from the ſpot occupied by theſe troops to that on which the 
Engliſh were formed in three lines ; ſo that they could not diſtinguiſh the number of 
the enemy. This circumſtance induced the grenadiers of the French guards to make 
an attempt to ſeize their cannon; but they were e repulſed, with the loſs 


of . men. 


The Englih, 1 continued to advance, and the line of infantry i in their front 
prepared to attack them. As they approached each other the officers of the French and 
Engliſh guards interchanged ſalutes, by pulling off their hats; while lord Charles Hay 
quitted the ranks on one fide, and count D*Auteroche on the other: the former called 
out. Gentlemen of the French guards, fire : % % No, my lord, —replied the latter 


SE genres fre fu, do you fire . 


| The attack of the 3 infantry was "ſalained with ſuch vigour by th ths « enemy, 
that, at the firſt charge, the laughter was dreadful. Nineteen officers of the French 
guards, and two hundred and eighty-five privates, were wounded, and three officers, and 
ninety-five privates killed: eleven Swiſs officers and one hundred and forty-five privates 
were wounded, and ſixty-four of the latter killed; the colonel of the regiment of Cour- 
ten, the lieutenant-colonel, four other officers, and ſeventy-five ſoldiers, were killed, and 
fourteen officers and two hundred men dangerouſly wounded. The firſt rank being thus 
deftroyed, the remainder, unſupported by cavalry, ths The duke of Grammont, 


 whocommanded them, pas among the flain. Cs; 


— 


"Tha Eogliſh Rill Slraned ens and with 26 mock regularity. as if if they h had been 
performing their exerciſe. Their three lines were now conſolidated into one body, pre- 
ſenting to the enemy a firm column, almoſt impenetrable from its bulk, and ill more ſo 
from. its courage. Meanwhile, mareſchal Saxe, ſometimes on foot, ſometimes on horſe- 
back, and ſometimes. in a litter, repaired from place to place, where the danger was moſt 
urgent, and where his preſence, of courſe, was moſt neceſſary. He beheld, on all ſides, 
prodigies of valour performed, but which only tended. to augment the general loſs; for 
if the troops yielded for an inſtant to the efforts of this formidable maſs, they immedi- 
| r. ger e He a and braved the death el awaited them. 1 would be an 
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endleſs taſk, to recount the various acts of heroiſm atchieved on this memorable day, in 
which; the French diſplayed the moſt enthuſiaſtic courage. General Luttau, anxious 
to repair the diſorder which prevailed in the center of the army, left the village of Fon- 
tenoi, where he had juſt been dangerouſly wounded, and. rejecting the ſolicitations of his 
aid-de-camp, who earneſtly entreated him to have, his wound dreſſed, he exclaimed— 
De king 's ſervice is dearer to me than life.” Nor could he be prevailed on to quit the 
field until be had received two mortal wounds: as the men were carrying him off, he: 
met ſome ſoldiers of the guard, whom, with great nne of mind, he ordered to Joins 


f Oo: ee at the bridge of Selene, 


The ke of Mins this bridge now encreaſed every hae; fince thoughts 
were already entertained of adviſing the king to retreat, and that was the road he muſt 
purſue. Lewis, poſted on a ſmall eminence, had been attentive to the buſineſs of the 
field, and. had occaſionally iſſued orders, in conſequence of the remarks” his ſituation en- 
abled him to make, which were ſanctioned by the approbation of mareſchal Saxe, to 
whoſe directions he paid implicit obedience, except in one inſtance. Having quitted, at 
the inſtigation of the mareſchal, the ſpot where he had hitherto remained, becauſe it was 
too much expoſed to the enemy's fire, he repaired to Antoin, where he received a meſſage 
from Saxe, conveyed by the marquis de Meuze, entreating him to repaſs the bridge, and 
aſſuring him that he would do every thing in his power to reſtore the battle. I am 
« ſure he will do what's right,” —ſaid the monarch—< But 7 fall remain where I am. 
It was with great difficulty the youthful ardour of the dauphin could be reſtrained: 
drawing his ſword, he ran to put himſelf at the head of the houſhold troops, exclaim- 
ing Let us march, Frenchmen; ish here, then, is the honour of the nation? He was ſtop- 
ped, however, by his attendants, who obſerved to him that his life was too precious to be 
expoſed to needleſs danger. 4þ/”—faid the nn in the N of Battle, it 1s not 

« my life ond be ſparc, * 325 of the . | 


The carnage continued; angle regiments charged the La b column, one after the 
other, and were, of courſe, ſacrificed to their own imprudent courage. One, in parti- 
cular, attracted, from its intrepidity, the notice of mareſchal Saxe, who, obſerving whole 
ranks. of it fall, while the reſt remained firm, eagerly enquired what regiment it was. 
Being told it was. the regiment Des Vaiſſeauæ, commanded by the count de Guerchi, the 
only officer who. e without a oY he FUE. How c. can fuch Wen Ji to- 


4 won „ | | | | 
— enemy 45 thinking the vietory gained, mas Wes of hv were- 
heard at Tournai, where the ſoldiers, who, from the ramparts, were ſpeQators of the 
combat, prepared to complete the defeat of the beſiegers, by a vigorous ſally, but the 
troops that were left to guard the trenches ee their ae with ſo much {kill and 
HA that the garriſon was xepulſed:}. 
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At this evitiext eonjimure; it was reſolved to make a laſt effort, and, at the ſame 
time, attack the Engliſh in front and on either flank. The troops diſplayed as much ar- 
dour as if they had not yet engaged; and never did two rival armies, ſtimulated by a 
mutual thirſt for revenge, encounter each other with greater fury. It was on this occa- 
ſion that the king's houſhold troops, who, with the carabineers, had been placed in the 
corps-de-reſerve, agreeably to the ſyſtem of the chevalier Follard, which recommended 
that the beſt troops ſhould always charge laſt, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in an extraordi- 
nary manner. The example of theſe freſh troops, whoſe ardour had enereaſed during 
their inactivity, inſpired thoſe who had been already repulſed with additional courage and 
confidence. All the regiments deſtined for this grand attack conducted themſelves with 
equal ſpirit and intrepidity ; but the column ſtill remained impenetrable, and, by a ſteady 
and well · directed fire, repelled the French on all ſides. A dreadful laughter enſued ; the 
regiments of The King, The Crown, and Aubeterre, were ſeen to entrench themſelves be- 
hind vaſt heaps of dead bodies; while the allies continued to improve the advantage 
they had already obtained. Various detachments, liſtening only to the dictates of cou- 
rage, ruſhed headlong againſt the firm phalanx of the enemy; but courage alone was in- 
th d to 11 the enn efforts of —_— and order. 


The battle was now thought to be loſt; the E in W and at the redoubt in 
the wood of Barri, had expended all their ammunition; moſt of the artillery-men were 
killed ; mareſchal Saxe had given orders to evacuate the poſt of Antoin, and ſeemed. 
ſolely intent on preventing a total defeat. Conſternation began to prevail among the 
troops, and a great number of horſe. were | puſhed to the very ſpot where the king was 
placed with the dauphin. A tumultuous council of war was now holden; and mare- . 
ſchal Saxe joined the ſolicitations of the other general officers to the king, "urging his 
majeſty to retreat with the dauphin: but at this inſtant, the duke of Richelieu; who had 
uſt been reconnoitring the column of the allies near Fontenoi, rode up full gallop, and 
_ urged the neceſſity of pointing four pieces of cannon againſt the front of the column, 
while a freſh attack ſhould be made with all the troops that could be collected. The 
idea was immediately adopted by the king, and ſanctioned with the approbation of the 
commander in chief. The cannon were brought to bear; the attack was made with im- 
petuoſity; and, in a few minutes, the ſcale of victory was turned in favour of the 

French. An opening was made in the column by the cannon, and the cavalry, ruſhing 
in, occaſioned a temporary diſorder ; but the ranks were ſoon cloſed again, though the 
allies, having loſt a great number of officers and men, found it neceſſary to retire, and 


they accordingly effected their retreat with Io _ © goods order wh gen had pro- 
e Fired & d g | : 


In this well-diſputed . the Allies loſt nine thouſand men, of which two thoofand 
five hundred were made priſoners. Among the flain were the Engliſh generals Camp- 
bel and Ponſonby. The French had three thouſand four hundred and eighty _— and 

three 
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theee thouſand two hundred and eighty- two wounded: of the olficets fiſty-three only 
expired on the field, and three hundred and twenty-three were wounded in a dangerous 
manner 55, Although the attack, on the part of the allies, was generally deemed raſh 
and precipitate, the Britiſh and Hanoverian troops fought with ſuch intrepidity and per- 
ſeverance, that, had they been properly ſuſtained by the Dutch, and their flanks covered 
by the cavalry, the dan in all mani fc would have been 5 8 con to raiſe the 


liege of cinta: 6 


| TW ited left their Tick and wounded in the field, and a attention beſtowed on 
them by the victors did honour to the humanity of the French; they then retired to Aerh, 
and took poſſeſſion of an advantageous poſt at Leſſines. The French preſſed with vi- 
gour the ſiege of Tournay; and the garriſon, after a vigorous reſiſtance, ſurrendered, on 
honourable terms, on the firſt day of June. The city of Ghent was ſurprized by the 
count of Lowendhal: Bruges opened its gates to the marquis de Souvré: and the king 
became maſter of Oudenarde, five days after the trenches were opened. Dendermonde, 
Nieuport, and Aeth, were reduced with equal facility; while the enemy lay entrenched 
behind the canal of Antwerp: and Lewis, having ſubdued the greateſt part of the Auf- 
trian N etherlands, returned to T0, which he entered i in triumph. 


15 R the iſſue of the campaign proved equally favourable to France. The Auſ- 
trians, employed in oppoſing the king of Pruſſia in Germany, had not been able to ſend 
any conſiderable force into that country, where there was nothing t to impede the progreſs 
of the combined army of French and Spaniards. The infant Don Phili p and mareſchal 
Maillebois liad made themſelves maſters of the vale of Oniglia, and entered the territories 
of the Genoeſe, who, offended at the treaty of Worms, had contracted an engagement 
with the allies, and agreed to furniſh a body of ten thouſand men, with a conſiderable 
train of artillery. The conſequence of this combination was an uninterrupted courſe of 
ſucceſs. The marquis of Mrrepoix obtained a victory over the Piedmonteſe at Monte- 
ſemo, and gained poſſeſſion of their camp: mareſchal Maillebois defeated them at Baſ- 
ſignano on the Tanaxo, and count de Lautrec in the vale of Prage las. They were 
driven from Novi, though reinforced by the Auftrians ; j and the caſtle of Seravaglia, | 
the ſtrong citadel of Tortona, with the cities of Piacenza, Parma, and Pavia, were taken 
in their ſight.” The town and caſtle of Caſal experienced a fimilar fate, and the garri- 
ſon of Aſti were made priſoners of war by the gallant Chevert. On the nineteenth of 
December, Don Philip made his public entry into Milan, and exacted an oath of fide- 
lity from the ſenate and inhabitants. All Piedmont, on both ſides of the Po, as far as 
Turin, was reduced, and even that capital threatened with a fiege; ſo that by the 
month of October the territories belonging to the houſe of Auſtria, in Italy, were 
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wholly fubdued ; and the king of Sardinia deſpoiled of all his dominions: yet he eęn- 
tinued firm and faithful to his engagements, and rejected all the propoſals that were made 
for inducing him to 825 to a ſeparate * * of eon, 


But while the 1 1 of the houſe of Bourbon, on the continent of Europe, were 
crowned with ſucceſs, their commerce, in various parts of the globe, fell a prey to the 
fuperior fleets of their enemies. Their veſſels, laden with the produce of their poſſeſ- 
fons in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, were taken by the Engliſh, and their convoys deſ- 
troyed. But the moſt important loſs they ſuſtained was the reduction of Louiſburgh, 
on the iſland of Cape Breton, in North America, a place of great conſequence, which 
the French had fortified at a conſiderable expence. A body of fix thouſand men, under 
the conduct of Pepperel, an American trader, a man whoſe influence in that country 
was extenfive, was deſtined for this expedition, and an Engliſh fleet of ten ſail was ap- 
pointed to ſecond his operations. The French, on the ne of the enemy, impru- 
dently abandoned their grand battery, which lay detached from the town, and the imme- 
diate ſeizure of it by the Engliſh greatly facilitated the ſucceſs of their enterprize. 
While the troops carried on their approaches by land, the ſquadron blocked up the place 
by ſea, ſo as effeQtually to prevent the introduction of ſuccours. The Vigilant, a French 
ſhip of the line, commanded by M. de la Maiſon- fort, laden with guns and ammuni- 
tion for the garriſon, fell, together with ſeveral ſinall veſſels, into the hands of the ene- 
my. The governor, therefore, deſpairing of relief, and the town having ſuſtained con- 
fiderable damage from the formidable attacks of the beſiegers, capitulated on the ſeven- 
teenth day of June, when the city of Louiſburgh and the iſle of Cape Breton were 
farrendered to his Britannic majeſty. The garriſon and inhabitants engaged not to bear 
arms, fox twelve months, againſt Great Britain or her allies, and, being embarked in four- 
teen cartel ſhips, were conveyed to Rochefort. To encreaſe this loſs; two Eaſt India- 
men, and one ſhip from Peru, richly laden, failed into the harbour, a few days after the 
furrender of the iſle, and fell into the hands of the 25 


In order to * the future . of his arms on the continent, Aa had re- 
ſolved. to renew the project of ſending the young Pretender to England: and Charles, 
traverſing the ſeas in a F rench frigate, landed, with a few adherents, on the Scottiſh 
coaſt. But the object of the court of France was merely to alarm the Engliſh, . and to 
render. prince Charles the inſtrument of their own deſigns, without making any effort 
in his fayour. With this view an army was aſſembled at Calais, under the duke of 
Richelieu; a fleet was ordered to cruize in the channel, as if deſtined to, eſcort the 
tranſports-apparantly collected for the purpoſe of conveying the troops to England; and 
the following manifeſto, proceeding, as it is ſaid, from the pen of Folteaires. Was prepared 
4 for diſtribution: 


% The moſt ſerene prince Charles Edward. having landed in Great Beitain, without 
& any other reſource than his courage; and all his actions an ſecured the n 
: : . 66 
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of Europe, and the hearts of all true Engliſhmen, the king 0 France has . 
the general ſentiment. He has thought it his duty to aſſiſt, at the ſame time, a prince 
« worthy to occupy the throne of his anceſtors, and a generous nation, the ſoundeſt part 
of which has at length recalled prince Charles Stuart to his country. He only ſends 
« the duke of Richelieu at the head of his troops becauſe the beſt-intentioned Engliſh 
« have aſked for ſuch a ſupport, and he ſends but the preciſe number of troops that has 
t been required of him, being ready to recall them whenever the nation ſhall defire 
4 their abſence. The ſole object of his majeſty in affording ſuch juſt aſſiſtance to his 
& kinſman, to the ſon of ſo many kings, to a prince ſo worthy to reign, is to reſtore peace 
% to England and to Europe; being fully convinced that the moſt ſerene prince Edward 
&« places his confidence in the good will of the Engliſh nation; that he conſiders their 
„ liberties, the ſupport of their laws, and the promotion of their happineſs, as the end 
«© of all his undertakings; and that, in ſhort, the greateſt kings of England have been 

& thoſe who, nurſed in the lap of adverſity, have merited the love of the nation. | 


« Such are the ſentiments which have influenced the king to afford affiſtance to the 
„ prince who is come to throw himſelf into the arms of the Engliſh; the ſon of him 
who was born the lawful heir of the three kingdoms ; the warriour who, notwith- 
& ſtanding his valour, truſts ſolely to the people and their laws for the confirmation of 
« his moſt ſacred rights; who can never have any other intereſts than their intereſts ; 
and whoſe virtues have moved the N of thoſe why were moſt 1/49 YNg our 


« his cauſe. 


» wu 


40 He b that ſuch an . will tend to unite two nations who ought to en- 
*« tertain a reciprocal eſteem for each other, who are naturally connected by the mutual 
« exigencies of their commerce, and who ought to unite, in this inſtance, to promote 
the intereſts of a prince who merits the good wiſhes of all nations. | 


6h The duke of Richelieu, hs commands the troops of ir e the king of 
% France, addreſſes this declaration to all faithful ſubjects in the three kingdoms of 
* Great Britain, and aſſures them of the conſtant protection of the king his maſter. He 
* comes to join the heir of their ancient monarchs, and ſhed, like wy his blood in 


66 ey ſervice.” 
:'This attempt of Charles ternet. as the court of France, probably, ebedes it 
would. After being ſolemnly proclaimed in the capital of Scotland, and gaining ſome 
advantage; in the moment of enthuſiaſm, over the royal forces, he entered England; 
but the recall of the troops from Flanders compelled him haſtily to return ; and his de- 
feat, at the memorable battle of Culloden-Moor, deſtroyed all his hopes. He wandered 
about, a wretched fugitive, in the Highlands of Scotland, for five months, during which 
"he TIO! incredible hardſhips, which he bore with OY fortitude. A price 
4 G 2 was, 
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was, in vain, fixed upon his head; the fidelity of his adherents was proof againſt a 
bribe, and he at length eſcaped in a ſmall veſſel to France; but the blood of his friends 
was thed ben i. and his party for ever extinguiſhed. _ 

A. D. 1746. 3 thefe tranſactions, preparations were mage for purſuing the 
war with vigour in the Netherlands. Mareſchal Saxe, who had returned from Paris to 
Flanders, unexpectedly formed the ſiege of Bruxelles in the depth of winter, The ca- 
pital of Brabant was inveſted, on the twenty-ninth of January, and, notwithſtanding a 
vigorous defence, the garriſon, to the number of nine thouſand, were reduced to the ne- 
ceflity of ſurrendering themſelves priſoners of war, on the twenty-firſt of the following 
month: this ſerved but as a prelude to frelh conqueſts. 


The Dutch, - alarmed at the near approach of the French to their frontiers, repented 
their deviation from the principles of neutrality they had originally adopted, and, miſ- 
truſting the profeſſions of moderation recently made by the French monarch, began to 
entertain apprehenſions that they ſhould be the victims of a war, from which, at all 
events, they could not expect to derive much advantage. They had, in vain, imparte1 
to the Engliſh miniſtry ſome pacific propoſals which Lewis, at the cloſe of the enſuing 
campaign, had been induced to make them; king George was too much incenfed at the 
late impotent attempt to effect his depoſition, to liſten to any terms of accommodation. 
The queen oſ Hungary having placed her conſort on the Imperial throne, and concluded 
a treaty with. her moſt formidable opponent, could not think of ſubmitting to a diſmem- 
berment of her Italian territories; and, knowing that Italy had ever been the rock on 
which the glory of the French. had fplit, ſhe hoped in the enſuing campaign amply to 
repair the diſaſters of the laſt. The Dutch, reduced to the neceſſity of providing for 
their own ſecurity, uneaſy at the. reduction of Bruxelles, and foreſeeing the conſequences 
of this ſucceſsful attempt, had recourſe to their uſual ſupplications. They ſent the 
count of Waſſenaar to Verſailles, in the capacity of miniſter plenipotentiary ; and he 
had an audience of the king, on the twenty-feventh of February, when he received many 
general profeſhons of amity and protection, but could not obtain any alteration in the 
plan of the enſuing campaign. Another miniſter was ſent on the ſame errand in the 
month of April, but he could obtain no greater ene, | 


The king again wiohad to take the field in perſon, and he accordingly joined his army 
in Flanders towards the concluſion of the month of April. The dauphin expreſſed an 
earneſt deſire to attend his father, but the difficulty experienced in reſtraining his zeal at 
the battle of Fontenoy, was uſed as a pretext for rejecting a requeſt which it was not de- 
cent to comply with; as the king was determined that his miſtreſs ſhould ſhare with 
him the glory of the campaign. The affections of the monarch had recently been beſtow - 
ed on the beautiful Madame D' Etioles, a young perſon of mean extraction, whom he 


raiſed to the pa, of his faranrite miſtreſs, and to the rank of mon, of Pompadour. 
She- 


* 
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She ſoon acquired a perſect aſcendaney over the mind of Lewis, and, in a ſhort time, 
became almoſt the only channel through which henours and ee HB were ſufferet 
to flow. | 


On the fourth of May, the king made his entry into Bruxelles, and was received by 
the magiſtrates, at the gates of the city, while the count de Lowendhal, who had been 
appointed governor, preſented him with the keys of the place. His army now! atwount-! 
ed to one hundred and twenty thouſand men, with which he advanced towards the al- 
lies, who, to the number of four-and- forty thouſand, were entrenched behind the Demer, 
under the conduct of the Auſtrian general Bathiani, who retired before them, and took 
poſt in the neighhourhood of Breda, the capital of Dutch Brabant, Mareſchal Saxe 
immediately inveſted Antwerp, which ſurrendered in à few days. Ile then appeared be- 
fore Mons, the capital of Auſtrian Hainault, with an immenſe train of artillery, and every- 
other requiſite for proſecuting the ſiege with vigour. The. town, though fo ſtrongly 
fortified, was unable to reſiſt the attacks of the beſiegers, who in a ſhort time reduced it 
to ruins, together with its fortifications; and, in little more than a month after the at- 
tack commenced, the garriſon 'were obliged to furrender themſelves priſoners of war. 
Saint -Guillain ' and Charleroi were ſoon after reduced: ſo that by the OED of 
| An e was enger xbox of noe eg and Hainault. e e 

idee en of Conn) had, by this time, aſſumed the command of the conifers 
army at Terheyde, which, having received a ſtrong reinforcement of Heſſians and Auſ- 
trians, amounted to eighty- ſeven thoufand men. The generals, juſtly fuppoſing that 
Namur would be the next object of attack, marched towards that city, and took poſt iry 
an advantageous ſituation,” within fight of the French army, which lay encampet at 
Gemblours. Here they remained for ſoine days, when à detachment under count 
Lowendhal was ſent to take poſſeſſion of Hui, where they found a large magazine be- 
longing to the enemy, whoſe communication with Maeſtricht was, by this means, cat off. 
Mareſchal Saxe, on the other ſide, took his meaſures fo well, that all their convoys w 
ntercepted, and, being utterly deprived of ſubſiſtence, prince Charles was obliged to re- 
tire to the oppofite banks of the Maeſe, and abandon; Namur to the efforts of the 
French, by whom it was immediately inveſted. The trenches were opened on the tenth 
of September, and the garriſon, conſiſting of ſeven thouſand Auſtrians, defended them 
ſelves with equal {kill and reſolution; hut the difcharge from the mortars and guns was: 
ſo violent that, in a very ſhort time, the place was reduced to a ſituation that rendered 
it no longer tenable. On the nineteenth of September the city capitulated, and the 
garriſon retired into the citadel, where, at the r bg oy eleven. Ways, they were: 
OT HITTER rs of war. 

The allied army, meanwhile, having received an tions eee of Engliſts 
and Bayarians, prince Charles reſolved to riſk. an engagement; and with that view paſſe& 
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the Maeſe; but he found mareſchal Saxe ſo advantageouſly poſted at 'Tongres, that he 
deemed it prudent to recover with ſpeed his former ſituation at Maeſtricht. Count Saxe, 
"having received an acceſſion of force, by the arrival of ſome troops under the count de 
Clermont, determined to purſue the enemy, and bring them to action. He accordingly 
_ paſſed the Jaar, towards the end of September, while the allies took poſſeſſion of the 
villages of Liers, Warem, and Roucoux, drew up their forces in order of battle, and pre- 
pared to give him a warm reception. On the eleventh of October, the French ad- 
vanced againſt the enemy in ten columns, and about noon the battle began by a dreadful 
cannonading. At two oclock they attacked the left wing of the allies, under prince 
Waldeck, who, aſter an obſtinate defence, was overpowered by numbers. The villages 
were attacked in columns, and as one brigade was repulſed another ſucceeded; ſo that 
the allies were obliged to abandon · theſe poſts, and retreat towards Maeſtricht, with the 
loſs of five thouſand men, and thirty pieces of artillery. The victory, however, was 
dearly purchaſed by the French, whoſe lojs was greater than that of the enemy. The 
marquis de Fenelon,” nephew to the celebrated author of Telemachus, was killed in the 
action. The prince of Monaco; the young count of Segur ; the count de Barleroy ; 
and the marquilles of Laval and Vaubecour, were dangerouſly wounded. This effuſion 
of blood was attended with no ſolid advantage. The campaign was now cloſed : the 
allies, paſſing the Maeſe, took up their winter quarters in the duchies of Limburgh and 
Luxembourg. while the French e their "Ro in the 01850 which ah had new- 
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preſent campaign greatly overhalanced the advantages obtained in the laſt. The houſe 
of Auſtria, no longer in fear for the ſafety. of her German, dominions, was enabled to 
augment her effocts in that country:; and the king of Sardinia, having received a ſubſidy 
from England, reſolved. to redouble the vigour and activity of his exertions. Mareſchal 
Maillebois occupied the greater part of Piedmont with thirty thouſand men: Don Philip 
and count de Gages commanded. a ſtill greater number in the neighbourhood of Milan; 
and the duke of Modena, with eight thouſand, ſecured. his own dominions. The king of 
Sardinia augmented his forces to ſix · and · thirty thouſand ; and the Auſtrian army, under 
the prince of Lichtenſtein, was inſinitely more numerous; ſo that the French and Spa- 
niards were reduced. to the neceſſity of acting on the defenſive, and retired towards the 
Mantua. In February, baron Leutrum, the Piedmonteſe general, inveſted and reduced 
the ſtrong fortreſs of Aſti. He afterwards relieved the citadel of Alexandria, which the 
Spaniards had blocked up in the winter, reduced Caſal, recovered Valencia, and , obliged 
Maillebois to retite to the vicinity of Genoa, On the other fide Don Philip and count 
Gages abandoned Milan, Pavia, and Parma, retreating before. the Auſtrians, with the 
utmoſt precipitation, to ne, where ey were en in Ju by the forces r 
ann. Led CA in Layton lon df ie nero wane byte: - 


| Before this os was effected, the „an e Pinter had paſſed the river 


Po in the .night, with a ſtrong detachment, and forced the quarters of ſeven thouſand 
| * 
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Auſtrians, poſted at Codogno. Don Philip, now finding - wiege at the head of fifty 
thouſand men, reſolved to attack the Auſtrian camp at San Lazaro, before they ſhould” 
be reinforced by the king of Sardinia.” Accordingly, on the fifteenth of June, in the 
evening, he marched, with equal fi ſtlence and expedition, and entered the Auſtrian 
trenches about eleven, when a deſperate battle enſued. The Auſtrians were prepared for 
the attack, which they ſuſtained with great vigour till morning. They then quitted 
their entrenchments, and charged the combined army in their turn with ſuch fury, that 
after an obſtinate reſiſtance, their ranks. were broken, and they were compelled to retire 
with precipitation to Piacenza, leaving on the field fifteen thouſand men, killed, woundy 
ed, and N together with ſixty wen) 1 ten pieces of artillery. 7 
The Alftiians were afterwards joined by the Pi edmonteſe, when the W of 8 1 
aſſumed the chief command, and prince Lichtenſtein being indiſpoſed, his place was ſup-- 
plied by the marquis de Botta. Don Philip retired to the other fide of the Po, and ſta-- 
tioned his troops in the open country of the Milaneſe, The king of Sardinia called a 
council of war, in which it was determined, that he ſhould paſs the river with a ſtrong. 
body of troops, in order to ſtraiten the combined forces on one ſide, while the marquis- 
de Botta ſhould march up the Tydone, to cut off their communication with Piacenza. 
Don Philip fqrthwith quitted all the poſts he had occupied between the Lambro and the 
Adda, Teſolving to repaſs the Po, and retreat to Tortona. With this view he threw 
bridges of boats over the river, and his troops began to paſs on the ninth of Auguſt in the 
evening. At Rotto Freddo they were attacked by a detachment of Auſtrians; under- 
general Serbelloni, who maintained the engagement till ten in the morning, when Botta 
arrived: the battle was then rene wed with additional fury, and continued till four in the 
afternoon, when the combined forces were compelled to yield to ſuperior numbers, and 
retired to Tortona with the loſs: of eight thouſand men. This victory coſt the Auſ- 
trians four thouſand men, left dead on the field, including that gallant veteran general“ 
Berenclau. The victors immediately ſummoned Piacenza to ſurrender, and the garri- 
ſon, confiſting of nine thouſand men, including three thouſand fick, were made priſoners- 
of war. Don Philip continued his retreat, and, of all his forces, brought only. ſixteen: 
thouſand effective men into the territories of Genoa. | | 


The Piedinonteſe and Kuſtriansz joining in the vicinity of Pavia, arab to Tor- 
ona; of which they took poſſeſſion: without refiſtance ; while the combined forces-took- 
thelter under the-cannoa of Genoa. They did not long continue in this ſituation, for, 
on the twenty ſecond of Auguſt, they were again in motion, and retired into Provence. 
The court of Madrid imputing the bad ſucceſs of this campaign to the miſconduct of 
count Gages, recalled that general, and ſeat the marquis de las Minas to reſume the 
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command of the forces. In the mean time the Sins. army appeare d before 
Genoa on the fourth of December; and the ſenate of that city, thinking it incapa- 
ble of refiſting their attacks, ſubmitted to a degrading capitulation, by which the gates 
were delivered to the Auſtrians, together with all the arms, artillery, and ammu- 
: nition; ; and they agreed immediately to pay a conttibution, equal to four hundred tliou- 

ſand French livres, until it ſhould be an. b tax the victors ſhoul d think 
| fit to impoſe on the city. Gn! ED ON? 


The marquis de Botta being left at Genoa with ſixteen thouſand men, the king of 
_ Sardinia reſolved to paſs the Var, and purſue the French and Spaniards into Provence; 
but that monarch being ſeized with the ſmall pox, the conduct of this expedition was 
entruſted to count Brown, an Auſtrian general, of Iriſh extraction, who had exhibited 
repeated proofs of great courage and capacity. He was on this occaſion aſſiſted by the Eng- 
liſh admiral Medley, who commanded a Britiſh ſquadron in the Mediterranean. The 
French had fortified the paſſes of the Var, under the conduct of mareſchal Belleiſle, 
ho thought proper, however to abandon his poſts, at the approach of the enemy ; 
and Brown, -at the head of fiſty thouſand men, paſſed the river without oppoſition, on 
the ninth day of November. | While he advanced as far as Draguigaan, laying the open 
country under contribution ; baron Roth, with four-and-twenty battalions inveſted 
Antibes, which Was, at the ſame time, bombarded, on the fide towards the ſea, by the 
Britiſh ſquadron. The trenches were opened on the twentieth day of September ; but 
Belleiſle having aſſembled an army ſuperior to the enemy, and the Genoeſe having ex- 
pelled the Auſtrians from their city, count Brown abandoned the enterprize, and re- 
paſſed t the . thoogh. not without ſome loſs from the attacks of the F rench. 
* 

The court of Vienna had Lee ſuch. heavy n to no leſs 
than a million fterling—from the Genoeſe, and its ditections were ſo vigorouſly en- 
forced, that the people were driven to defpair; and reſolved to make a vigorous effort 
for the recovery of their liberty and independence. They accordingly laid their plan 
with great ſecrecy, and, as ſoon as every preparation was made, ſeized ſeveral important 
poſts in the city ; ; ſurprized ſome. battalions of the Auſtrians; ſurrounded others and 
cut them in peices; and, in ſhort, expelled the whole garriſon, after putting great num- 

. bers of th to the ſword. The marquis de Botta diſplayed great caution, and ſpirit in 
this trying emergency; but being overpowered by numbers, and fearſul of an attack 
from the peaſants who were in arms, he retreated to the paſs of the Bochetta, on the 
ſide of Lombardy, where he ſecured himſelf in an advantageous ſituation, until he ſhould 
receive reinforcements. The loſs he had ſuſtained at, Genoa, did not prevent him from 
reducing Savona, a ſea-port town belonging to the republic; he afterwards made him- 
ſelf maſter of Gavi. The Genocſe, on the other hand, exerted themſelves with won- 
derful induſtry in fortifying theit city, levying troops, and in taking every neceſſary 
meaſure for a vigorous defence, in cafe of a ſecond attack.” 
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In the Eaſt- Indies, the honour of ide French flag was aſſerted by La Bourdon- 
naie: who diſpoſſeſſed the Engliſh of their ſettlement of Madraſs, on the coaſt of Co- 
romandel, and bade defiance to à ſuperior fleet under commodore Peyton-. A de- 
ſcent” of the Engliſh on the coaſt of Brittany, with a view to the reduction of port 
L' Orient, was rendered abortive by the vigilance of the French, and the troops de ſ- 
tined ſor that expedition were r to re aKer: 4 vain and impotent at- 
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10 D. 14751 Tbe winter was paſſed i in e e on e marriage 3 the RR 
phin, who, having loſt his firſt wife, had been induced, from-motives-of, policy, to give 
his hand to Maria - Fhereſa of Saxony, daughter to Auguſtus, king of -Poland 57 ; and, 
on the return of ſpring, count Saxe, who had been created mareſchal- general of the 
camps and armies of France, again took the field, at the head of one hundred and for- 
ty thouſand men; while a ſeparate body, compoſed. of nineteen battalions, and thir- 
ty ſquadrons, was entruſted to the conduct of the count de Clermont. On the ſix- 
teenth of April count Lowendhal was detached. with ſeyenrand - twenty thouſand men 
to make an irruption into Dutch Flanders; at the ſame time, the abbẽ de la Ville, the 
French minifter at the Hague, preſented a memorial to the ſtates, intimating that his 
maſter. had heen led to the adoption of this meaſute by the neceſſity of war, but that his 
troops ſhould obſerve the ſtricteſt diſeipline, without idterfering- with the religion, 
government, or commerce of the republic; that the tons and terxitories of which he 
might find himſelf obliged to take poſſeſſion, ſhould only be detained as a pledge, 
to be reſtored as ſoon as the United Provinces ſhould give convincive nes that m- 
W io ebener «Gare ſuccour and aſſiſtance to ms of. Ene > „„ 
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While the Leaves deliberated upon this Aenne obuge Lowendhal. FA Dutch 
Brabant: and inveſted the town and fortreſs of Sluys, the garxiſon of which, after a ſhort 
reſiſtance, ſurrendered themſelyes priſoners of War. Sas-van-Ghent was next reduc- + 
ed, while the marquis de Contades, with another detachment, took the forts of Perle 
and Leifkenſhoek, with the town of Philippine; even within hearing of the confederate 
army. The fort of Sanberg, though vigorouſly: defended by two Engliſh battalions, 
experienced a fimilar fate; and count Lowendhal undertook the ſiege of Hulſt, which 
was ſhamefully ſurrendered by la Roque, the Dutch governor, though he knew that 
a reinforcement of nine battalions was on the march to its relief. The count then took 
poſſeſſion of Axel and Terneuſe, and began to prepare nen 1 22 the ONE: 
poſe of m on tlie „ \; win, 354) be aa as nk Sh gr 
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The rapid ſucceſs of the French arms, which ſeemed to bear down all before them, wad 
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out Holland. The Dutch ſaw the enemy at their doors, and were indebted for their im- 
- mediate prefervation to the Britiſh ſquadron ſtationed at the Swin, under the command of 
a commodore, whoſe ſeaſonable exertions defeated the intention of Lowendhal. The 
common people in Zealand being reduced to deſpair at the proſpect of thoſe calamities 
which they perceived no means of averting, began to clamour againſt the government, 
which they accuſed of having neglected to adopt proper meaſures for their ſecurity. The 
friends of the prince of Orange eagerly embraced this opportunity to promote his inte- 
reſts: they encouraged the diſcontent of the people; they exaggerated the dangers of the 
ſtate ; and they reminded them of the year ſixteen hundred and ſeventy-two, when Lewis 
the Fourteenth was at the gates of Amſterdam, and the republic was ſaved by the choice 
of a ſtadtholder: they exhorted them to turn their eyes on the deſcendant of thoſe heroes 
who had given freedom and independence to the United Provinces ; his virtue and abi- 
lity they extolled; and expatiated, with energy, on his generoſity, his juſtice, and the 
love which he bore to his country. In ſeveral towns, the people, inflamed by ſuch re- 
preſentations, compelled their magiſtrates to declare the prince of Orange ſtadtholder. 
The prince himſelf, in a letter to the ſtates of Zealand, offered his fervices. for the de- 
| Fence of the provinces ; and, on the twenty-cighth:day of April, he was nominated cap- 
tain-general and admiral of Zealand. Their example was followed by Rotterdam, and 
the whole province of Holland; and,:on the ſecond day of May, that office, which had 
been aboliſhed on the acceſſion of William to the throne of England, was renewed, and 
the prince of Orange was, in the aſſembly of the ſtates-general, inveſted with the power 
and dignity of ſtadtholder, captain-general and admiral of the United Provinces. The 
falutary effects of this reſolution immediately appeared; all commerce and contracts with 
the French were prohibited; the peaſants were armed and-exerciſed ; a reſolution paſſed for 
making a conſiderable augmentation of the army; a council of war was eſtabliſhed for 
enquiring into the conduct of the governors who had ſurrendered the frontier towns; and 
orders Wnee, 0g: 3h again bath. by ſea and land. 


| The moguaiutiens for Peace; which, 4 the wioter, had ben Gd at Bana, were 
now ſuſpended.” Van Hoey, the Dutch / ambaſſador, indeed, ſtill continued in France, 
though every opportunity was taken to inſult him, and to render his ſituation diſguſting 
aud infupportable. One night when he ſupped with the marquis de Fontaine, a large 
Dutch cheefe was placed on the table with the defert ; when the marquis ſaid, Am- 
„ baſſador, that is ſome of the fruit of your country.” Van Hoey immediately. roſe from 
His ſeat, and taking a handful of ducats from his pocket, threw them on the table, ſay- 
ing That tos is ſome of the fruit of my 7 He then left the room, nad, ſoon 
_ erated * ae 


About een e May, the . and, alia ates his arrival, 
mareſchal Saxe reſol ved to undertake the ſiege of Maeſtricht. For this purpoſe he ad- 
vanced towards Louvain, and the confederates, aware of his deſign, determined to place 
themſelves between the town and the French army. On the firſt of J 5 they took 
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poſſeſſion of their ground, and were drawn up, in order of battle, with their right at 
Bilſen, and their left extending to Wirle, within a mile of Maeſtricht, having in the front 
of their left wing the village of Laffeldt, in which they poſted ſeveral battalions of Bri- 
tiſh infantry. Mareſchal Saxe had taken poſſeſſion of the heights of Herdeeren, wunde 
diately above the allies; and both armies cannonaded each other till the evening. 


On the motning of the ſecond the French infantry marched down the nin m a pro- 
digious column, and attacked the village of Laffeldt, which was well fortified, and de- 
fended with great perſeverance. The aſſailants ſuffered conſiderably in their approach, 
from the cannon of the confederates ; and they experienced ſo warm a reception from the 
Britiſh troops, that they were thrown into the utmoſt diſorder : but they were no ſoon- 
er broken or diſperſed than the arrival of freſh brigades enabled them to rally and renew 
the fight. The confederates were, at length, driven out öf the village; yet, being ſuſ- 
tained by three regiments, they returned and repulſed the French with great ſlaughter. 
Still, however, count Saxe continued to pour in freſh battalisns, and the French recover- 
ed and maintained their footing in the village, after it had been three times loſt and re- 
gained. The action was chiefly confined to this part, where the field exhibited a dread- 
ful ſcene of carnage, At noon the Engliſh general, the duke of Cumberland, ordered 
his whole left wing to advance againſt the French, whoſe infantry gave way: prince 
Waldeck led up the center of the allies; mareſchal Bathiani made a motion with their 
right wing towards Herdeeren, and victory ſeemed ready to declare for the confederates, 
when the TEL UNE of the wy was e turned. in eg of The French. . n 

Several ſquadrons of Dutch horſe, poſted i in the center of the tdi; gave way, 5 | 
flying at full gallop, overthrew five battalions of infantry that were advancing from the 
| body of referve. The French cavalry then charged them with great impetuoſity, in- 
creaſing the confuſion already produced, and penetrating through the lines of the allied 
army, which was, by this means, divided about the center. The duke of Cumberland, 
in attempting to teſtore order to his troops, was in danger of being taken, and the defeat 
would, probably, have been total and complete, had not Sir John Ligonier adopted the 
reſolution! of facrificing himſelf and a part of the troops to the ſafety of the army. At 
the head of three Britiſh regiments of dragoons, and fome ſquadrons of Imperial horſe, 
he charged the whole line of French cavalry, with ſuch intrepidity and ſucceſs, that he 
_ overthrew all who oppoſed him, and made ſuch a powerful diverſion as enabled the duke 
of Cumberland to retreat in tolerable order to Maeſtricht. Ligonier was himfelf taken 
priſoner, after his horſe had been ring but the regiments he commanded retired without 
NOS. | 


About 3 thouſand men W on both ſides, the loſs being nearly equal. 
Among the killed, in the French army, were the count of Bavaria, natural brother to 
105 e N 2 28 n the Seventh; the marquis de F roulai, camp- mareſchal; | 
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eolonel Dillon, of the Iriſh brigades; brigadier D*Erlach ; and the marquiſes of Auti- 
champ and Aubeterre. The marquiſes of Bonac and Segur were dangerouſly wounded, 
Aſter the battle Lewis ſaid to Sir John Ligonier, whom he treated with the greateſt re- 
fpect, making him dine at his own table, Would it not be better to think Leia 75 peace 
* than to occaſion the death of ſo many brave men - ; 


Lewis remained, with his army, in the vicinity of Tongres, while the enemy paſſed 
the Maeſe, and encamped in the duchy of Limburgh; fo as to cover Maeſtricht. Mare- 
ſchal Saxe, after various marches: and countermarches calculated to amuſe and deceive 
the allies, at length detached count. Lowendahl, with fix-and-thirty thouſand men, to 
beſiege Bergen-op- Zoom, the ſtrongeſt place in Dutch Brabant; the chef-d' ceuvre of 


Coehorn, the celebrated rival of Vauban; and ſurnamed The Maid, from the circum- 


1 


ſtance of its never having been ſubdued. It was defended by a garriſon of three thou- 
fand men, and was amply provided with artillery, ammunition, and magazines. The 
trenches were opened at the beginning of July. The prince of Saxe-Hildburghanſen 
was ſent to its relief, with twenty battalions and fourteen. ſquadrons, and he entered the 
lines of Bergen-op-Zoom, where he remained in ehen of a ſtrong reinforcement 
? . the een e x. 5 | | 


The N cried on their 1 with Fang ſpirit, and the garriſon. conducted 
their defence with equal vigour. The eyes of all Europe were turned upon this im- 
portant ſiege; count Lowendahl received divers reinforcements ; and a conſiderable body 
of troops was detached from the allied army, under the command of baron Schwartzem- 
berg, to co-operate with the prince of Saxe-Hildburghauſen. The loſs on both ſides was 
very great: from the ſixteenth of July to the fifteenth of September, the town, and the 
camp of the beſiegers, produced an unvaried ſcene of horror and deſtruction: deſperate 
fallies were made, and mines ſprung with the moſt dreadful effects: the works began to 
be ſhaken; the town was reduced to aſhes ; the trenches were filled with dead bodies: 
hut ftill the greater damage was ſuſtained by the beſiegers, who were ſlain in heaps, while 
the garriſon ſuffered much leſs,.and was occaſionally relieved or reinforced from the lines. 
In ſhort, it was generally believed that count Lowendhal would be obliged to defiſt from 
the enterprize; and by this belief the governor of the place, baron Cronſtran, ſeems to 
have been lulled into a blind ſecurity. Some inconſiderable breaches being, at length, 
made in a ravelin and two baſtions, Lowendhal reſolved to ſtorm them, though Cronſtran 
conceived them to be impracticable, and, therefore, made no preparation for reſiſting the 
attack. Ar four o'clock, on the morning of the ſeventeenth of September, the ſignal 
was made for the aſſault. A prodigious quantity of bombs being thrown into the rave- 
lin, the French threw themſelves into the folle, mounted the breaches, forced open a 
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fally-port, and entered the place almoſt without rebftance. In 1 they had time to. 
extend. themſelves along the curtains, and form in order of battle, before the garriſon 
could be aſſembled. Cronſtran was in bed, and the ſoldiers upon duty had been ſur- 
prized by the ſoddenneſs and impetuoſity of the attack. Though the French had ſe- 
cured the ramparts, they did not gain the town without oppoſition. Two battalions of 
Scottiſh troops, in the pay of the ſtates-general, were aſſembled in the market-place, 
and attacked them with ſuch fury, that they were. driven from ſtreet to ſtreet, until the 

arriyal of freſh reinforcements compelled the: engmy to retire. in their turn: yet they diſ- 
| puted every inch of ground, and fought until two thirds of them were killed upon the 
ſpot. They then carried off the old governor, and abandoned the. town ; ; while the 
troops that were encamped | in the lines retreating with great precipitation, all the neigh- 
bouring forts immediately. ſurrendered to the victors, who nom became maſters of the 
whole navigation of the Schelde. Lewis was no ſooner informed of Lowendhal's ſuc- 
ceſs, than he promoted him to the rank of mareſchal of France, appointed count Saxe 
governor c of the conquered Netherlands, and returned! in 3 to Verſailles. | Both 
armies, ſoon after, retired into winter Tere, : 2 EOS | 
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33 theſe 1 in the FL Areas e Belleile, 2 collected 2 
powerful army in Provence, paſſed the Var, without oppoſition, in the. month of April, 
and took poſſeſſion of Nice. He experienced little or. no reſiſtance in the reduction of 
Montalban, Villa. Franca, and Ventimiglia; while general Brown, with eight-and-twen- 
ty thouſand Auſtrians, retired towards Final and Savona. In the mean time, another 
large body, under count Schuylemberg, . who had ſueceeded the marquis de Botta, « co- 
operated with fiſteen thouſand Piedmonteſe in an attempt to recover the city of Genoa, 
Lewis had ſupplied the city. with every requiſite for ſuſtaining a fiege, a and had ſent. the 
duke de Bouffters as ambaſſador to the republic, who likewiſe acted as commander i in chief 
of the forces employed in its defence. The Auſtrian general aſſembled his troops in the 
Milaneſe, and, having forced the ſtrong paſſage of the Bochetta, advanced into the ter- 
ritories of Genoa, and .ravaged the Riviera without merey. He inyeſted the city with 
an army of forty thouſand men, and ſummoned the inhabitants to lay down their arms. 
The anſwer he received was, that the republic had ſifty- four thouſandſ oldiers, two hun- 
dred and Gxty cannon, thirty-four mortars, with abundance of ammunition and provi- 
ions: that they would ſacrifice their lives to the preſervation of their liberty, and be 
buried in the ruins of their capital, rather than ſubmit to the clemency. of the court of 
Vienna, except by an honourable capitulation, guaranteed by the kings of Evgland and 
| Ds the en of 5 85 and the United e 5 


In Ms Genoa dais dates md a e any was "A by the duke 
de BouMers, who drove the beſiegers from their poſts; but, the Auſtrians rallying, 
he was. repulſed in his turn, with the loſs of ſeven hundred men. General Schuylum- 
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berg carried on his dotrtions with ſuch {kill and intrepidity, that he made himſelf mafſ- 
ter of the ſuburbs of Biſagno ; and would, in all probability, have reduced the city, had 
he not been obliged to deſiſt, in conſequence of the repeated remonſtrances made by the 
king of Sardinia and count Brown, who repreſented the neceſſity of abandoning his 
enterprize, and drawing off his army, in order to protect Piedmont and Limburg 
from the efforts of mareſchal de Belleifle. He accordingly raiſed the ſiege, about the 
middle of ſune, and returned into the Milaneſe, in order to join his Sardinian ma- 
jeſty ; while the Genoeſe made an irruption into the duchy of Parma, and the ad- 
jacent country, where they committed dreadful depredations in revenge for the loſs 


they had ſuſtained. | 3 
While mareſchal de Belleiſle remained at Ventimiglia, his brother, at the head of 
four-and-thirty thouſand French and Spaniards, attempted to penetrate into Pied- 
mont: on the ſixth of July, he arrived at the paſs of Exilles, a ſtrong fortreſs on the 
frontiers of Dauphine, fituated on the north ſide of the river Doria. The defence of 
this important fort the king of Sardinia had entruſted to the care of the count de 
Brigueras, who formed an encampment behind the lines, with fourteen battalions of 
Piedmonteſe and Auftrians, while divers detachments were poſted along all the paſſes 
of the Alps. On the eighth of the month, the chevalier de Belleiſle attacked the 
Piedmonteſe entrenchments, with aſtoniſhing intrepidity ; but the columns, into which 
he had formed his troops, were thrice ſucceffively repulſed with great loſs. Impatient 
of this obſtinate reſiſtance, and determined not to ſurvive the failure of an enterprize 
in which he had inconſiderately engaged, this impetuous general ſeized a pair of colours, 
and, advancing at the head of his men, through a prodigious fire, pitched them with his 
dn hand on the enemy's works. At that inſtant he fell dead, having received two 
muſket- balls, and the thruſt of a bayonet, in his body. The aſſailants were fo much 
difpirited by the death of their commander, that they immediately gave way, and re- 
treated with precipitation, towards Seſtrieres, having loſt near five thouſand men in 
the attack. The mareſchal was no ſooner appriſed of this diſaſter than he retreat. 
ed towards the Var, to join the troops from Exilles, while the king of Sardinia, hav- 
ing aſſembled an army of ſeventy thouſand men, threatened Dauphine with an inva- 
fion ; but the exceffive rains that fell at this period prevented the accompliſhment of his 
deſign: General Leutrum was detached with twenty battalions to drive the French 
from Ventimiglia, but, Belleiſle marching back, that project was alſo fruſtrated ; 3 and 5 


nothing farther was attempted, on either ſide, during the campaign, 


Lewis was not more fortunate. in his naval operations that in his deſigns upon 
Italy. He had, in the preceding year, equipped an expenſive armament under the 
comma d of the duke D'Anville, for the recovery of cape Breton; but it was ren. 

dered ineffectual by forms, diſeaſe, and the death of the commander. Undiſeourag- 


4 theſe N Wc be determined to renews his efforts MI Britiſh colonies in 
Notth 
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North-America, and their ſettlements im the Eaſt Indies. For theſe purpoſes two 
fquadrons were prepared at Breſt, one to be commanded by the commodore de la Jon-. 
quiere; and the other, deſtined for India, by M. de St. George. On the third of May 
theſe ſquadrons, conſiſting of fix ſail of the line, as many frigates, and four armed veſ- 
ſels equipped by the Eaſt India company, having under their convoy thirty merchant». 
men, fell in, off the coaſt of Gallicia, with an Engliſh fleet of ſuperior. force, under 
admirals Anſon and Warren. The men of war immediately- ſhortened ſail, and formed 
2 line of battle, while the reſt, under the protection of the fix frigates, purſued their 
voyage with all the ſail they could carry. The Britiſh ſquadron was drawn up in 
line of battle; but admiral Warren perceiving that the French began to ſheer off, as 
ſoon as their convoy was at a conſiderable diftance, adviſed admiral Anſon to haul in 
the ſignal for the line, and hoiſt another for giving chaſe and engaging, in order to pre- 
vent the French. from effecting their eſcape during the night. The propoſal was em- 
braced, and in a ſhort time, the action began with great fury, about four o'clock in the 
afternoon. The French ſuſtained the combat with equal conduct and courage, until 
they were overpowered by numbers, and then they ſtruck their colours. The Engliſh 
admiral detached three ſhips in purſuit of the convoy, nine ſail of which were taken, 

but tlie reſt were fortunately ſaved by the approach of night. About ſeven hundred 
of the French were killed and wounded in the action: the Engliſh loſt about five W | 


Abs the middle of Fune, forty French ſhips richly 8 from St. Dewings, felb 
into the hands of the enemy; and in the month of October Lewis ſuſtained a loſs of 
fill greater magnitude. A French fleet of merchantmen failed from the ile of Aix, 
under convoy of nine ſhips of the line, and ſome frigates, commanded by M. de Le- 
tendeur. On the fourteenth of October, they fell in with am Engliſh fleet of fourteers _ | 
fail of the line, under admiral Hawke, in the latitude of Belleille. The French com- 
modore immediately ordered one of his ſhips of the line and the frigates to proceed with 
the trading veſſels, while he formed the line of battle and boldly waited the attack of the 
enemy. At half paſt eleven in the fore noon both fleets were engaged. The battle 
laſted till night, when the whole ſquadron, except the Intrepide and Tonant, had ſtrick- 
en to the Engliſh flag. Theſe two capital ſhips eſcaped in the dark, and returned to 
Breft in a ſhattered condition. The French officers ſuſtained the unequal conflict with 
uncommon bravery and reſolution, and did not yield until their ſhips were no longer 
in a condition to reſiſt. Their loſs in men amounted to eight hundred; while it 


of the 7 tis not e two 1 including one of their captains. 


A. D. 1748, RR finding his navy deſtroyed, his ſubjects oppreſſed: with taxes, and 
the commerce of his kingdom in danger of annihilation, evinced the greateſt anxiety for 
bringing the war to a ſpeedy termination. The conferences opened at Breda had been 

transferred to Aix-la-Chapelle, and the plenipotentiaries of the different powers now 


feemed to diſplay a diſpoſition fayourable to the concluſion of, a peace. Mareſchal Saxe, 


"29%. 
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at the concluſion of the laft campaign had been heard to declare, that, peace was in 


. 4*Maeftricht o, the preſent, e was _— by Rn __ the reduction of 


that important place. 


Adee b ſiege could be 1 it was neceſſary to open EN Fenty all the paſſes, 
to force a whole army to retire, and to render it incapable of acting: it was neceſſary, 
that the general ſhould at once deceive the enemy, and conceal his deſign from his own 


troops. A manceuvre thus difficult required all the {kill and exertions of mareſchal Saxe. 


He firſt made the enemy believe that he meant to beſiege Breda. He went in perſon to 


conduct a large convoy to Bergen-op- Zoom, at the head of five-and-twenty thouſand 
men, and ſeemed to turn his back upon Maeſtricht. Another diviſion, meanwhile, march- 
ed towards Tongres, on the road to Liege; a third was poſted at Tongres; and a 


fourth threatened Luxembourg : but no ſooner was the ſignal given, than they were all 
put in motion at the fame time, and directed their march on either ſide of the _ 


| Cowes Maeftncht ; and on the thirteenth of April that AF was vented, 


| The allied army, to the en of aue, Benden and ten 8 was, at this 
time, encamped in the vicinity of Ruremonde. The garriſon of Maeſtricht conſiſted of 
Imperial and Dutch troops, under the conduct of the (governor, baron d'Aylva, who 
diſplayed equal capacity and reſolution in defence of the place. He annoyed the beſiegers 


in repeated allies; but they were determined to ſurmount all oppoſition, and carried on 
their approaches with incredible ardour. They aſſaulted the covered way, in which they 
effected a lodgment, after an obſtinate conflict, in which they loſt two thouſand of their 


beſt troops; but, the next day, they were entirely diſlodged by the gallant exertions of 


the garriſon. | Theſe hoſtilities were fuddenly ſuſpended, by the ren l * 
That EEE 2 of peace had deen ſigned at wy 6794; peg a 


The . agreed, chat, for the hers of . F rench- arms; the town of 
Maeftricht ſhould be ſurrendered to mareſchal Saxe, on condition that it ſhould be re- | 
ſtored, with all the magazines and artillery. He accordingly took poſſeſſion of the 
place, on the third of May, when the garriſon marched out with all the honours of war, 
and a ceſſation of arms immediately enſued. By this time, a body of ſeven-and-thirty 
thouſand Ruffians, which Great-Britain and Holland had taken into pay, had arrived 


in Moravia, where they were reviewed by the emperor; they then proceeded to the con- 


fines of Franconia, where they were ordered to halt. Lewis the Fifteenth declared, 


that ſhould they advance farther, he would demoliſh the fortifications of all the towns 


in Dutch Brabant. This diſpute was referred to the plenipotentiaries, who, at the be · 
ginniog« of n * a convention, » Importing, that the Roſen troops ſhould re- 
59 Side de e ae tom. 1 r. 106. 
a | | turn 
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turn to their own country ; and that the French monarch ſhould diſband: an equal: num 
ber of his forces. The ſeaſon being far advanced, the Ruſſians were provided with 
winter quarters in Bohemia and Moravia, where they remained until the ſpring, when 
they marched back to Livonia, In the mean time, ſeven - and- thirty thouſand French 
troops were withdrawn from Flanders, and the two armies remained quiet till the conelu- 


ſion of the definitive treaty. 


The ceſſation of arms was publiſhed in Paris and London, and in the other capitals of 
the contracting powers; orders were ſent to the reſpective adinirals, in the different 
parts of the world, to refrain from hoſtilities; and a communication of trade and intel- 
ligence was again opened between the netions which had been at variance. The cam- 
paign in Italy was marked by no event of importance. The F rench and Spaniſh. 
troops, which had joined the Genoeſe in the territories of the republic, amounted to 
thirty thouſand men, under the direction of the duke de Richelieu, who was ſent from 
France to aſſume that command, on the death of the duke de Boufflers; while mafeſchal 
de Belleiſle, at the head of fifty thouſand men, covered the weſtern Riviera, which was 
threatened with an invaſion by forty thouſand Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe, under general 
Leutrum, At the ſame time, general Brown, with a more numerous army, prepared 
to re-enter the eaſtern Riviera, and re-commence the ſiege of Genoa. But theſe intend- 
ed operations were prevented by an armiſtice, which took place as eg as the e 


powers had ne to the preliminaries. 


In the Eaſt- Indies the ſiege of Pondicherry had been ulrtaken by the Engliſh; bor : 
the vigorous defence of the governor, Du Pleix, compelled them to deſiſt from theic 


_ enterprize, and to retire, after Ries loſt a thouſand men in the fruitleſs attempt. 


Meanwhile he congreſs of Aix-la-Chapelle continued to diſcuſs the yarious articles 
of the treaty ; and the marquis de Saint Severin, one of the French plenipotentiaries, had 
begun, by declaring, that he came to fulfil the words of his maſter, who wi ;/hed ta make 
peace, not like a tradeſman, but like a king. At length, the definitive treaty was ſigned 
on the ſixteenth of October. The contracting parties agreed, that all priſoners on either 
ſide ſhould be mutually releaſed, without ranſom, and all conqueſts reſtored : that the 
duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Guaftalla, ſhould be ceded, as a ſettlement, to the infant 
Don Philip, and the heirs male of his body ; but, in the event of his acceſſion to the 
throne of Spain, or that of the Two Sicilies, or of his death without leaving male iſſue, 
that they ſhould revert to the houſe of Auſtria: that the king of Great Britain ſhould, 
immediately after the ratification of the treaty, ſend two perſons of rank and diſtinction 


to reſide in F. rance, as hoſtages, until reſtitution ſhould be made of Cape Breton, and all 


60 Siccle de Louis XV. tom. il. p. 143. 
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the other conqueſts which his Britannic majeſty ſhould have atchieved in the Eaſt or 
Weſt Indies, before or after the preliminaries were figned : that Dunkirk ſhould remain 
fortified on the land fide, and towards the ſea continue in the Rate ſpecified in former trea- 
ties. All the contracting powers became guarantees to the king of Pruſſia for the duchy 
of Sileſia and the county of Glatz, as he at preſent poſſeſſed them; and they likewiſe 

engaged to ſecure to the empreſs-queen of Hungary and Nahen b en of her 
hereditary dominions, * 1 to the e Sanction. 


Such were the principal aticles of the treaty of 400 1 spell, which entre the 
diſapprobation both of the French and Engliſh people: there were certainly ſome parts 
of it highly objectionable, but the cenſure beſtowed on it was too indiſcriminate and 
general. No trivial objections ſhould ever be ſuffered to operate as an impediment to 
the concluſion of a treaty, calculated to reſtore peace and happineſs to millions. The 
| ſubjets of Lewis conſidered that his conqueſts in the Netherlands entitled him to more 
advantageous conditions, but they did not reflect that his fleets had been defeated in every 
guarter, and that the injuries ſuſtained by the commercial part of the kingdom rendered 
it extremely difficult to procure the neceſſary ſums for carrying on the war: another ma- 
terial point, too, eſcaped their attention ; though Lewis might perhaps have a right to ex- 
. pebetter terms, yet it was by no means certain that the allies would have been diſpoſed to 
grant them; and the inconvenieneies that muſt have reſulted from a continuation of the 
war were fafficiently formidable to juſtify his conduct in concluding ; a peace, Still, it 
muſt be allowed, that, his conſent to two articles of the treaty rather betrayed weakneſs 
than moderation. He certainly ought to have aſſerted the dignity of an independant 
nation, by inſiſting on the advantages to be derived from re-eſtabliſhing the harbour of 
Dunkirk ; and both the dictates of juſtice, and the ſentiments of honour, ſhould have 
deterred him from acceding to an article which inſiſted on the expulſi on of the Pretender 
from the dominions of France. It was baſe, perfidious, and cowardly, to abandon that 
prince, after having invited him to repair to Paris; after having deceived him by falla- 
_cious hopes; and after having rendered him. at the peril of his life, inſtrumental to the 
deſigns of the French court. The Pretender, refuſing to believe that the F rench mo- 
narch could bebave in a manner fo unworthy his rank and ſtation, had turned a deaf ear 
to all the intimations he received of the intentions. of the miniſtry to carry him off by 
force; and the government at length was obliged to iſfue an order to the duke de Biron to 
arreſt him. He was accordingly ſeized at the opera, and conducted to the caſtle of Vin- 
cennes, where he remained three days, when he was conducted to the frontiers of the 
kingdom. The Parifians expreſſed great indignation at the injuſtice ſhewn to this unfor- 
tunate prince, and they vented their rage, as uſual, in ſatirical. verſes, diſtributed 
throughout the capital: one of them, addreſſed to Lewis, ran thus. He, in priſon, i is 
a king:—ſay, what are you upon a throne af | 


. 274 to 17 53.1 The — of A Archipel reſtored tranquillity to Eu- 
Es and, during an interval of ſcyen years, the reign of commerce and the arts produced 
| plenty 
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plenty and happineſs to all the different people which inhabit that quarter of the globe. 
But the tranquillity which France might, in common with other nations, have enjoyed; 
was partially ane by violent diſputes between her clergy and STANDS: + +108 


' Machault, etch een of the finances, Kay ITED: fiſcal regulations For, l. - 
quidating the debts incurred during the war, or, at leaſt, for diſcharging the intereſts due, 
thereon, made a demand on the general aſſembly of the clergy of an annual contribu-. 
tion of fifteen hundred thouſand livres, for the term of ſeven. years: and, on the ſeven- 
teenth of Auguſt 1750, a royal declaration was ifſued, for the purpoſe of inſtituting an 
enquiry, with a view to aſcertain the real wealth of the clergy. The aſſembly remon- 
ſtrated; the king diſregarded their repreſentations; but a change in the miniſtry taking 
place, the enquiry was dropped; and the e th and unobjeQionable as it Mas, 
was wholly n up. | : 

. Hitherto the bull UnicentTus, the reception of which had os 9 by Lo 
the Fourteenth, had created no public diſturbance ;- but an attempt of the clergy, at 
this period, whether proceeding from a deſign to avert the attention of the court from the 
ſubject of taxation, or from cauſes purely ſpiritual, proved the means of renewing the 
former oppoſition to that bull. They reſolved to demand confeſſional notes of dying | 
perſons, ſigned by prieſts who adhered to the bull, without which no viaticum, or ex- 
treme unction, could be obtained. The relations of perſons who had, in their laſt mo- 
ments, been refuſed the ſacrament, on account of a non-compliance with theſe regula- 
tions, having appealed to the parliament of Paris, that court iſſued an order for appre- 
hending the prieſts, and ſent a deputation of their members to the archbiſhop of Paris, 
to requeſt that he would prevent the repetition of ſimilar abuſes. The prelate, M. de 
Beaumont, a man of irreproachable character, but extremely bigotted, who had lately 
been promoted to the ſee of Paris, replied, that having found the cuſtom of exacting 
confeſſional notes eſtabliſhed i in his en he could not think of departing from it. 

This w was u the ee e * — war. that Was kindled between the ſecular ror 
dition and the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. The king, having adopted the policy of the re- 
gent, by alternately; favouring and repreſſing either party, thought himſelf able to hold 
the balance between them but he ſoon perceived his error, and, at length, found him- 
ſelf compelled. to make his authority yield to circumſtances, and inſenſibly led to the 
adoption of violent ORs which produced the greateſt confuſion | both in church 
and fate, | 5 | | IS, atlas 


In this pate as in moſt others in which religion and policy are inter woven, both 5 
partie were, gccaſionally, wrong: the clergy, in refuſing | to. adminiſter the ſacrament” 
to thoſe who, at a period when all earthly conſolation is vain, had been accuſtomed to 


WE, it as A been paper: to the regions of happineſs ang, Peace: and the parlia- 
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ment, in refuſing, vhouireftratned from acts of violence, by the-interpoſition. of royal 
authority, to diſcharge thoſe functions for which they had been ac api and ehr 
* the en ſuffer from e mee in which they had no con. 
1 
On the . of April, I7 52, the parliament enblithed. ; an arret. forbidding all 
perſons to commit any act that might promote a ſchiſin in the church, or to refuſe to ad- 


e cee, the ſacrament under pretence that the party requiring it had not a confeſſional 

The Janſeniſts evinced the moſt immoderate joy on the publication of this arret, 
to xp vail which the king deemed it neceſſary to iſſue an arret of the council, forbidding 
the parliament to take cognizance of any diſputes on the point in queſtion, until they 
had been firſt ſubmitted to the conſideration of his majeſty ; and, at the ſame time, en- 
joining, in compliance with former laws, ſubmiſſion and reſpect to the bull Unigenitys, 
This proceeding, though meant only to correct the violence of the magiſtrates, operated 
as an encouragement to the eccleſiaſtical zealots, who perſiſted in their refuſal to admi- 
nifter the facrament; and their fanatical rage diffufed itfelf over the provinces : the 
archbiſhops of Sens and Tours ; the biſhops of Amiens, Orleans, Langres, and Troyes, 
fignalized their zeal within the juriſdiction of the parliament of Paris; while the other 
parliaments had almoſt equal occaſion to exert their ſeverity againſt the pious delin- 
quents. The preſs groaned beneath the heavy productions of either party, and even the 

pulpit was We . . inſults and invecti ve. 


f The king, 5 to 3 3 and anxious to conciliate matters, eſtab- 
liſhed, by the advice of his chancellor Lamoignon, on the thirtieth of May, 1752, a com- 
miſſion, compoſed of eight members, four of whom were ecclefiaſtics, and four magiſ- 
trates. But this expedient proved equally diſpleaſing to both parties. The clergy pre- 

| ſented a remonſtrance to the king, on the eleventh of June, ſubſcribed by five arch- 
biſhops, fixteen biſhops, and the two general agents of the order, in which they obſerved 
that the office of the biſhops was the more important, inaſmuch as it was their duty to give 
an account to God of the conduct of kings themſelves: . For you know” —laid they 
to Lewis that although your dignity raiſes you above the reſt of mankind, you bow 
down your head before the prelates, you receive the ſaeraments from them, and you 
are, by your religion, ſubjected to them: you follow their judgment, and they yield 


& not to your will. If biſhops obey your laws, in matters of police, and temporal af- 
4 fairs, knowing that you have received your power from above, with what affection 


+ ſhould you acknowledge their ww” who are eſtabliſhed oe the e of the 
L ſacraments 2 | | | 


. 


The magiſtrates, « on e 6, bessa that the laws and forms, of which they 


* were the ſworn depoſitories and guardians, : conſtituted the only pledge ſoꝶ the preferva- 


tion of a juſt goyernment, and the only ſecutity for the property, lives, and liberties of 
the ſubjeQs: that, in the preſent circumſtances, it was of greater importance, than at 
4a a EEE. „ |; | any 
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any other period, to convince thoſe who wiſhed to profit by the holineſs of their office 
in order to exempt themſelves from obedience to any rules whatever, that they are ſub- 
jected to the ordinances of the realm, and to the puniſhments denounced againſt thoſe 
who diſobey them: that it was only by making the arm of juſtice fall heavy upon ſuch 
perſons that a ſchiſm could be prevented, for which the archbiſhop of Paris and a num- 
ber of prelates had dared openly to declare themſelves; and an event averted the moſt | 
fatal to religion, the ſtate, and the monarchy. Thus one party continued to refuſe the | 
facrament in obedience to the dictates of their conſcience, and the other to proſecute 
them in compliance with their oaths. He | 


In December, 1 nde archbiſhop of Paris ordered the ſacrament to be reſuſed to 
two nuns of the religious houſe of Saint Agatha, who, having formerly heard their con- 
ſelſlor ſay that the bull Unigenitus was a work of the Devil, were fearful of riſking their 
falvation' by receiving it on their death-bed ; they were alſo fearful of ; incurring the 
ſame penalty by dying without having. received the extreme union. The parliament 
ſent their ſecretary to requeſt the archbiſhop not to refuſe the poor nuns the conſolation 
they required; and the prelate having replied, as uſual, that he was only reſponſible to 
God fot his conduct in that reſpect; his temporalities were ſeized; and the peers and 
princes of the blood were invited to take their ſeats i in the bare 


£ 7 53 to 1756.] The diſputes now wore a PERO aſpect, and the government 

began to dread a renewal of the times of the Fronde and the League. The king forbade 
the princes and peers to give their votes on a matter the cognizance whereof he had tranſ- 
ferred to the privy council. The archbiſhop, of Paris had even credit to obtain an arret 
of the council for diſſolving the community of Saint Agatha, where 1 K nuns enter- 


| | tained ſo bad an opinion of the bull Dn 1 N 
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Baut neither Gs exertions of power nor the voice of reaſon could quench the Ball: 
which fanaticiſin had lighted up, and obſtinacy had cheriſhed. Acts of violence. till 
continued to be committed in different parts of the kingdom: the vicar of Roſainvil- 
ners, in the dioceſe of Amiens, obſerved, one day, from the pulpit, that ſuch of the con- 
£ gregation as' were Janſeniſts might leave the church, and he would be the firſt to dip his 
andi in their lool ot. He even pointed out ſome of his pariſhioners whom he ſuſpected 
of favouring the principles he reprobated, and thereby expoſed them to the reſentment 
of the oppoſite party, who pelted them with ſtones, though it is highly probable that 
neither one nor the eas 5: K ee RAND N ans of THe ſabjeQ of diſpute. : 
Th OY 
„ The nad 67 7 Paris, | When whoſe juriſchetion Amiens is Gente, baniſhed the 
2 EGG, ATI ſentence was confirmed dg the wege dee it did not — 
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| from becoming an object of diſcuſſion. 
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object 8 Piritual, but to an act of ſedition, which tended to diſturb the public tran. 
quillity. In purſuit of the ſyſtem he had adopted, Lewis forbade the uſe of particular names, 


which ſerved to cheriſh the ſpirit of party, ſuch as /nnovators, Fanſenifis,, Sc. ; and in- 


ſults of all kinds; he reprimanded ſome, he exhorted others: by letters- patent, of the 
twenty-ſecond. of February 1753, he prohibited the parliament from. taking cognizance 
of eccleſiaſtical proceedings, and ordered them to ſuſpend all proſecutions relative to the 
refuſal of the ſacraments. At the ſame time he. recommended the greateſt circumſpec- 
tion to the biſhops ; regarding the bull as a law of the church, but wiſhing to prevent it 


1 


But the king' s precautions were ineffeQual to calm uy rage which had by this time 
inflamed the minds of both parties. The parliament pretended that it was impoſſible to 
ſeparate ſpiritual from civil matters; ſince eccleſiaftical quarrels of neceflity produced 
political diſputes ; inſtead, therefore, of acquieſcing, the parliament of Paris preſented 
a new remonſtrance, and came to a reſolution that they could not obey the injunction 


of their ſovereign without violating their duty and their oaths, They drew up a remon- 


ftrance ( which, however, the king would not ſuffer them to preſent ) in which they faid - 
« Tf thoſe perſons who abuſe your majeſty's confidence, pretend to reduce us tothe cruel al- 
i ternative of failing in our duty, or incurring. your diſpleaſure,- we declare that our 
« zeal is boundleſs, and that we poſſeſs ſufficient courage to become the victims of our 
cs fidelity” —they cited the biſhop of Orleans to appear before their tribunal, for having 
refuſed to adminiſter the ſacrament ; they cauſed all writings, except the king' s declara- 
tions, in which their juriſdiction was conteſted, to be burnt by the executioner; they 


ſent, in q̃irect diſobedience to the king 8 orders, ſome of their members to regiſter their 


ſentences at the Sorbonne; by military aid, they enforced the adminiſtration of the ſa⸗- 
craments to the ſick; and, at length, on the fifth of May, they came to a formal reſo · 
lution, to attend to no other buſineſs, but that, in which ON were e forbidden 
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The indignation of 3 was, very naturally, excited by 7 thus j Inveterate, 
and by oppoſition. thus pointed: and as they ſtill perſiſted in their refuſal to regiſter his 
letters · patent. and to adminiſter juſtice to his ſubjects, he determined to make the re- 
fractory magiſtrates, feel the effects of his reſentment... The chambers of Inqueſts and 
Requeſts, | chiefly compoſed of young men, ardent and impetuous, were baniſhed to dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, and four of the members who were ſuppoſed to have ſtimu- 
lated their brethren to the violent conduct they had purſued, were impriſoned ; the abbe 
Chauvelin was ſent to Saint Michal ; M. Aer to Pierre-Enciſe; the preſident 


3 
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The mW chamber was Was but 1 5 members, 8 by the en de- 


termined to imitate the e of their brethren; and e perſiſted in refuſing 
4 | to 
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to aiſcharge their duty to the oth; and in proſecuting the detgy The lug in don i 


9 5 baniſhed them to n whither or had been bent diving" the regency. 


The alien of Nomanty vou the ae line of bart they cited the une 
of Evteux to appear before them, and ceaſed to adminiſter juſtice. The king ſent an 
officer of his guards to eraſe their regiſters; Aud in the Tn 8887 nen more eee Wane 


the parliament of Paris. 


Lewis, to prevent the abſence of the parliament from 1 00 the adminiſtration of 


Juſtice i in the capital, eſtabliſhed, in November 1753, a royal chamber, for the proſecu- 
tion of ſuits, civil and criminal; but the counſelors, animated by the fame zeal as the 


parliament, refuſed to plead before theſe new judges; and the people, left to themſelves, 


threatened to fall into anarchy and confufion. The king's patience being at length ex- 


hauſted, and being equally tired with the inflexibility of either party, he ordered his 


miniſters to open a negociation with the parliament of Paris, whoſe members, in Auguſt 
1754, re- entered the capital amidſt the acclamations of the multitude. At the fame 
time Lewis impoſed ſilence on both parties, and empowered the ſecular judges to proceed. 
againſt all Peplons who ſhould ace to e the public tranquillity. 


| The {iſm howerer; ARill Ss -out, Pane time to time, Ka at Paris and in the pre- 


vinces; and, notwithſtanding the meaſures which the king had taken for preventing the _ 
refuſal of the ſacrament, ſeyeral prelates perſiſted in their obſtinacy, and heavy fines | 


were accordingly impoſed upon them. The king, who had baniſhed the ſecular judges. 
for diſobeying his orders, reſolved to inflit the ſame puniſhment on fuch eccleſiaſtics as 
were guilty of the ſame offence, The archbiſhop of Paris was, therefore, baniſhed to 


Conflans; ; and tho biſhops of Orleans and Troyes to their country ns 5 2 „ 


The parliament, being at liberty to act, attacked the members of ho Seiden 


who, though they had formerly regarded the bull with horror, now conſidered it as 
a rule of faith. They threatened to ſtop their leſſons; and the parliament, who had 


| themſelyes refuſed to diſcharge functions of greater importance, ordered them to con- 


tinue them. 80 long as the magiſtrates ſupported the liberties of the Gallican church, 
the. king approved their proceedings, but when tranſported by their zeal beyond ne 


bounds of Juſtice and prudence, he gave them a ſeafonable check ; and while he con- 


firmed thoſe arrets which were calculated to promote the public good, he capris ſuch 
as ſeemed proper only to Sir private reſentment. | M1 


It is evident that theſe troobles proceeded rolls a n defect! in 41 fyem of go- 


vernment: had the juriſdiction of the different courts been defined with precifion, and 
a line been drawn to aſcertain the limits of the ſpiritual. and civil powers, neither 


the . of fanaticiſmn, nor the encroachments of the magiſtracy, could have inter- 
ropted 


/ 
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rupted, for ſo great a length of time, ie public peace. The actions and deciſions of 
all parties muſt have been ſubjected to the /aw ; and no occaſion. for the interference — 


royal perogative could have occurred. It muſt be confeſſed, however, that the king, 
in this diſßcult emergency, diſplayed great impartiality and moderation: a greater ex- 


ertion of firmneſs, indeed, might have had a better effect, by ſtifling the diſpute at its 
birth: and where power is abſolute, it ſurely can never be more worthily employed, 
7 n for e the 206 ang happineſs of a nation. r 


& 


E537 # i a 
But een IE: of Lewis was diverted from theſe internal commotions to 0 biegt 
th greater importance ; and the ſituation of affairs on the continents of Aſia and Ame- 
rica, was ſuch as threatened again to involve the European powers in all the horrors 
and calamities of war. Immediately after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, Dupleix, the 
governor of Pondicherry, a man of an active and enterpriſing ſpirit, .conceived the 
deſign of advancing the intereſt of the French Eaſt-India company, by the acquiſition 
of large territorial poſſeſſions in the South of Aſia. This daring project was encouraged 
buy the weakneſs of the native princes, in whole ſervice the troops. which had been 
aſſembled for the protection of Pondicherry, during the late war, were now employ- 
ed. The ſuperiority of their arms and diſcipline enſured an eaſy triumph to what- 
ever party they eſpouſed, and the Subab, or viceroy of Decan, whoſe authority they 
had contributed to extend over the immenſe tract of country that ſtretches from Cape 
' Comorin to the Ganges, > the SAT of, his l by the moſt li- 


115 
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The . ot the e bed ena the jealouſy of the ſervants of the "I 
ik Eaft-India company. The attempt of Dupleix to impoſe a nabob, or governor, 
on Arcot, a province in which Pondicherry is ſituated, rouzed the Engliſh to arms, 
As the allies of the princes of India, the rival nations oppoſed each other with equal 
courage and ſkill, and ſeveral battles were fought with various ſucceſs, until the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Clive turned the tide of war in favour of his countrymen. This 
extraordinary perſon had entered as a writer in the ſeryice of the Engliſh Eaſt-India 
company; but he ſoon exchanged the pen for the ſword, and, by a rapid ſucceſſion of 
ſplendid victories, acquired the charadter of a great general: with a ſmall but well-choſen 
band he occupied Arcot, the capital of the diſputed province, repelled a numerous 
army of French and Indians, who threatened to overwhelm him, and triumphed, in 
a deciſive battle, over the hoſt by which he had been lately beſieged: In the neigh- 
boutrhood of Fritchinopoli, the French and their allies were finally defeated ; 5 the pre- 
'tenfions of Chunda-Saib, the affaffin whoſe cauſe Dupleix had eſpouſed, were extin- 
-guiſhed in his blood; and his 185 een 9 was qr aicerng by the en on 
2595 throne 11 aer. | , 


Gs Dupleix 
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Dupleix was ſoon after gecalled; hut while a ceſſation of arms, agreed upon by the 
| hoſtile powets, gave reaſon to hope that the flames of, war would not be ſuffered to ex 
tend to Europe, the conduct of the French governors in North America deſtroyed the 
pleaſing proſpect, and afforded to England a plauſive ground for the commencement of 


hoſtilities. By the treaty of. Utrecht, Acts. a country adjacent to Canada, had been 


8 


the 0 of ee ig had never - been. As re nenen gare by chat 2 any 
ſubſequent treaty. Availing themſelves of this circumſtance, the French governgss 
formed a plan for uniting, by a chain of forts, their two extenſive colonies of Canada 
and Louiſiana, and for confining the Engliſh to that, tract of country that lies between 
the ſea and the Apalachian mountains, which run from one end of North America to 
another, Had this plan been carried into effect, France, would have enjoyed, in time of 
peace, tlie whole Indian trade; and the Britiſh. ſettlers, inceſſantly expoled to the incur- 
 fions of the ferocious ſavages, muſt have ſoon been annihilated. -The project: was pur- 
ſued with equal zeal and capacity; forts were erected along the great lakes which com- 
municate with the river Saint Laurence, and alſo on the Ohio and the Miſhſippi; ; and 
the chain was almoſt compleated, when England, alarmed at theſe rapid encroachments, : 
mT 22925 and * re en determined to n the ſword, | 
"I 1755» an „ Eoglith eee was ſent to eee of eee, en eee e 
fleet. of France, when unprepared for reſiſtance; and though the greater part eſcaped by 
favour of a fog, two ſhips of the line, L'Alcide-and Le Lys, were taken, The Britiſh 
cruizers ſwept the ſea with ſuch ſucceſs, that above three hundred trading veſſels. helong- 
Ing to France were carried into the ports of Great A eee 94 
men became prifoners $0 ght h]] ö. e ot eee base, 50 meta n Howe: 
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the Jate war, 10 make peace with the bin of Prufſia, eee eee s aprons of 4 
Jeſia, ſtill harboured the liyelieſt reſentment againſt that monarch, and determined, when- 
ever a fayourable opportunity: ſhould occur, to have recourle,to.arms for the recovery of 
that territory which ſhe had been compelled to cede. Influenced by theſe motives, ſhe. 
had long ceaſed to. conſider France as her tival; and/a flexible; policy had, eyen ind uced 
her to court the alliance of that power. Blondel was then the French charge d' affaires 
at the court of Vienna. The queen, at firſt, made ſome vague remarks, in a cone 
tion with him, on the difference between the preſent ſituation of the houſes of Bourbon 
and Auſtria, and that which, two centuries before, had armed them againſt each other. 
uy added, that the NA was now ſo perfectly 3 between them, that it 
„ne. = of was 
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was the intereſt of neither to overturn it; and that their union would enſure the tran- 
quillity of Europe; or that if any inſerior powers ſhould attempt to diſturb it, the two 
chief 6297 ee KY e abe we. the 54h berge A to —_ ed ſubmiſſion. 
n n e ieee SLES TEE We EI 3 2 $6 5 n Tor *7 ts ** 33 
18 Mendel, flattered with the er r employed 15 ae aden e this importance, 
haſtened to communicate the intelligence to the marquis de Puiſieux, miniſter ſor foreign 
affairs, who did not think it expedient to impart it to the king, and forbade Blonde] to 
Porſue the matter any farther. The queen of Hungary finding the French court averſe 
from her deſigns, ſuſpended her project, but did not abandon it; and when the marquis 
a Hautefort was ſent /as ambaſſador to Vienna, ſhe explained herſelf more fully to him 
than ſhe had done to Hlondel, in the hope that a man of rank would have greater weight 
with the miniſfry than 4 fimple agent. Independent of the political reaſons; which 
might equally affect the two courts, ſhe did not ſcruple to mention her reſentmeat 
against the king of Pruſfia. „ have facriiced” —ſaid ſhe . my deareſt intereſts to 
the tranquillity of Europe, by ceding Sileſia; but if ever à wat ſhould break out be- 
i tween TING 1 wilb either dene all et geen perith, with m. + rid in 
N e many) an e e ee e N $12 CW it | 
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The count de e the Imperial ae e at 3 n e Verſailles, had 1 
iiftraGions: conformable to the views of his ſovereign . He, at firſt; attempted to con- 
vince the miniſters of the wiſdom of his plan, and, particularly, madame de Pompadour, 
- whoſe ſupport, from the credit ſhe enjoyed, he deemed it moſt effential to ſecure, ;-; Nor 
was this lady inſenſible to the idea of playing a nobler part than any ſhe had hitherto 
performed, in the theatre of polities. At her entrance on this new. career, ſhe found 
herſelf à perſon of conſequence in the ſtate, and imagined that ſhe poſſeſſed the: talents 
requiſite for ſupporting ſuck a character with propriety. She adopted the project of 
K3unitzzand flattered herſelf that ſhe ſhould be able to coneiſiate the approbat ion of the 
_ miniſtry; dur/ſhe found them all ſo hoſtile to the new fyſtem, that ſhe durſt not venture 
to preſent the king with a plan which would be oppoſed by ehe whole coil; and ſhe 
contented herſelf with telling the Auſtrian ambaſſador, that the alliance with the king 
"of Pruffia had deen too recently concluded to think of violating it, and that he muſt, 
e 02 4 wait for 4 more'favourable opportunity. | The term of his embaſſy being ex- 

pired, Kaunita returned to Vienna, and n en by count gebar. whoſe In- 

Qtions were preciſely the ſame. FF 1 7 „ 407; To. Hof: 
Sp a TIE Y; e N R POD 2 5475 a ee - 

Affairs were ltd Gtration- We intelligence was e of the capture of the 
8 rms. ſhips of che line by the Engliſh. Mareſehal Mirepoix was then the French am- 
5 Nat London, e of e anne ens of lender abilities. a; ons 
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ed ſatisfaction of the Engliſh minĩſter for the inſult offered to the Freneh flag; and he 
received for. anſwer, that the act of hoſtility which had taken place had dauhtleſs been 
produced by the conduct of the French governors in North America, bet that the Engliſh 
miniſtry did not doubt that, as ſoon as the neceſſary enquiries could be- made, the matter 
might be ſatisfactorily ſettled without breaking that peace which their ſorereign was ſo 
anxious to preſerve. The ambaſſador : was: ſatisfied with this anſwer, and he accordingly 


aſſured the F ugh eee that ben e 1 on heck te ene ofi thæecaurt 
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It is Gabe Ang, 3 to yl 9 95 valid elabliſhed . ee 
two great ſtates ſhould engage in a war without inducing other powers to follom their 
example, It was, moreover, eaſy to foreſee, that the Engliſh, in order to promote a 
diviſion of the French forces, would find means to excite à continental war. The 
treaty of alliance with Pruſſia ſtill ſubſiſted. and baron de Kniphauſen, the Pruſſian mi- 
niſter at Paris, immediately offered the aſſiſtance of his maſter. He pretended that the 
Engliſh had already ſecured the queen of Hungary, but that the French might eaſily diſ- 
concert their plans; and that if Lewis would attack the Netherlands, the king of Pruſ- 
ſia would enter Bohemia, at the head of a hundred thouſand men. On the other hand, 
Staremberg embraced the opportunity to offer an alliance with: his ſoveteign ; and this 
offer effectually removed the ſuſpicions which the Pruſkan minĩſter had endeavoured to 
excite,” with regard to the intentions of the court. 4 Vienna, and ſeemed to enſure the 
ear x of yon, . continent. . 7% . 75 2,307 225 oh 5 PAL Mp 5 

The French council, ihe W 0 0 wits dens by b 
dete intereſt, was divided i in opinion on this occaſion. -D*'Argenfon, ſecretary at war, 
wis extremely- anxious to commence hoſtilities on the continent, and to accept thie pra · 
poſal of the king of Pruſſia. Machault, the marine miniſter, inſiſted on the neceſſiły 
of conſining their gxertions to the ſea, and maintained the inſufficiency of the revenue 
16 ſupport the immenſe expence that would be incurred by a war carried on both by ſen 
and land: he obſer ved, that the Engliſh were then their only enemies but that if they 
yielded to the ſolicitations of the Pruſſian monarch, the queen of Hungary vmuld not 
fail to declare in favour of England; that if, on the other hand, they were ta contract 
an alliance with that princeſs, the king of Pruſſia would conſider ſuch conduct as an in- 
fraction of the treaty ſubſiſting between him and France; that the only plan to be pur- 
ſued, was to maintain their union with Pruſſia, and to open a negociation with the queen 
'of Hungary, that would pre vent, or, at leaſt, retard her junction with England; add give 
them time to direct all their efforts againſt their real enemy. To this ihe count DAT- 
genſon objected, that all the precautions that could be taken would prove infuffeiemt to 
prevent a continental war; and that it would be wiſe, therefore, to begin it to advan- | 
. tage, ang, by adopting the king of Pruſſia's plan, to diſconcert the tardy meaſures of the 


Auſtrians, and to diſable the queen from affording aſſiſtance to the bart | 
3 | ; + K 2 c © Whatever 3 
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"Whatever might de tlie political reaſons of the count D'Argenſon, it was certainly 
His perſonal intereſt to promote à continental war, which, by employing all thoſe who 
frequefired'or followed the court, would make' Ms NN 5 over Net of 7 05 | 
EHabte, Nis ak im influence and credit. 
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3 Puilier, Saint Severin, and adeTchat de Woattles: adore the opfailoir of F the marine 
miſter, while Rovill& and the count de Bernis ſeconded the motion of the ſecretary at 
War. Bernfs had not yet been admitted to a ſeat in the council, but every thing was 
commiunicated to him by madame de Pompadour, and by the miniſters, who witneſſed 
Hie'favbur he enjoyed with the marchioneſs. He had lately arrived from Venice, where 
he hall reffded as ambaſſador from France; ant they plainly perceived: that he would not 
fetarh; and that he would Toon play a diſtingtiſhed paft at court. He was the perſon 
| Fo, inefihing to ateept the offers of the king of Priifiiay" propoſed,” that, in caſe they 

: Were tejectec, a perſen of note ſhould, at leaſt, be ſent to Berlin, who, by rendering 

himſelf agrecubie te that monarch, might penetrate into his''defigns, Ie made the 
choice of the council fall upon the duke de Nivernois, a nobhleman who poffeſſed all the 

endow ments requiſſte for falfillitig, with ability, the truſt repoſed in him; but his de- 
arture was delayed till the month of December, (1755) 4 eireumſtance that prevented 

the ſucceſs of his ieg6ciation/: zfides; the moſt Eminent talents would Have been of little 
- uſe in treating" wir a prince, who, "Sioogh he could diſtinguiſh merit, could diſtinguiſh 

Milt better his on intereſts; And che duke de Nivernois only arrived at Berlin to be a 

"witneſs to the concluſion of 2 . between A nen 1285 in Ja- 

„„ nuary, AI va 3 


N The eouncit had deter wines, a ney Mere na g due u ieren te Wack 
the King Pruſßa for his offers in a friendly manner, without either accepting them or 
: thoſe made by the queen of Hungary. "That prince, being convinced that a continental 
War i muſt be the ' conſequence « of a rupture between France and England, "was! apprehen- 
ve that he mould“ fuffer by it. He was aware of the ſteps taken by the eprels- queen 


. ve that h 

do W 88 herſelf with France, and to change the ancient fyſtem of European policy ; 

"and he knew that if the ſucceeded in her attempt, ſhe would inevitably- turn her arms 

; againft kim, and attempt the recovery of Sileſia, Had the queen of Hungary only ob- 

ſecrved a neutrality, while France and England were engaged in war, ſhe would fill have 

. in a ſituation to attack, to advantage, a prince whoſe domination in Sileſia was 

| ” effablithed, who was on bad terms with the bay. of W and 3 in Rong fa- 
| . "your, race would make no diverbon. Ng 1 
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ih, ke & could not, MAIS, be TIE) for og ves 100 own. e by. an al- 
lance with the king of England, He ſigned the treaty at the very time that the French 
council was employed! in diſcufling the propriety of. accepting or refuſing his offers, Tt 


N Ne no — matter ſor him to gain inteligence of their debates; the miflreſſes, the 
friends, 
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friends, and de pendants of the miniſters were intruſted with all the ſeerets of the ſtate; 
and the ſplendid ſuppers at Compiegne, where the court then reſided, were the commit 
tees, in hich political matters, diſeuſſed à la Frangoiſe, in the midſt of. pretty women, 
intrigues of er, and ſallies of wit, were prepared for the conſideration of the 


council ke 


| While the! King of Profia v was. 3 in Leng, his rout vith e bis -minif 
ter, Kniphauſen, in order to avert ſuſpicion, and to juſtify bis maſter, after its conclu- 
ſion, affected to talk in public of the propoſals which he had ſecretly made to the 
French court. But this indifcretion was too pointed not to betray. its object; and, from 
that moment the count of Bernis ceaſed to entertain a doubt of. the intelligence that 
ſubſiſted between England and Pruſſia, though he, in vain, endeayoured to convince the 
other miniſters of the juſtice of his opinion. They were not vet fully perfuaded that 
the Engliſh were/ſeriouſly bent upon. war, and they depended. on the 852 5 a ne- 
8 e an under ſuch nne ſcarcely ever e ſucceſsful. 011 
tn 11 49 01 "7 
Bt me Jing 8 8 on he 8 of the Engliſh a. ni the mi- 
es of their error, and was conſidered by them both as a declaration ↄf war, and as a 
manifeſto. The count de Bernis, whoſe ſuſpicions were juſtified by the event, obtained, 
[from that period; greater credit with the council; who adopted his propofal to make a 
formal application to the king of England for reſtoring the veſſels which had been ta- 
ben; to require a ſpeedy and deciſive anſwer; and, in _ of a refuſal, e ue to 
book, off all negociatron, and to attack e. | . 


- 


f 


[.:Staremberg, meanwhile, wing no opportunity to engage the F Mey to 3 
an alliance with the empreſs, had frequently apprized. the council of the treaty negociat- 
ing between England and Pruſſia: and the truth af his information on that head induced ; 
the miniſtry to lend a more favourable ear to the propoſals of the court of Vienna, The 
empreſs had deſigned to apply to the prince of Conti, who, daily tranſacting buſineſs 
with the king in perſon, appeared to enjoy an influence independent of madame de Pom - 
padout: he was, moreover, on good terms with madame de Coiſlin, who was endeavour- 
ing to ſupplant the favourite, hut who, by ee wth too nid hor; e the 
conqueſt eee ee , d ere nt 1 CC 
E lie 1G; e - 
* ile de eee bad not t yet < thas A in affairs of ſtate which the 
. afterwards enjoyed. Chance and : circumſtances. raiſed her to the ſituation without any 
fixed deſign or regular plan. Count de Kaunitz, informed of the manners of the French 
court, which eyes 50 e a b were . to diſoover, v was of e 
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that. an Ipplieation | to madame de Pompadour would be the moſt effect ual mode of ob- 
taining | the king's conſent to the project of his ſovereign ;..and, by engaging the, fayourite 


1, pear he rend 8 what. he wiſhed bet eee We of F ere 7 


"The empreſs belt a violedt rs the on of enge ina \ correſpondence hich 
equally ſhocked her dignity, her morality, and her Auſtrian pride; but count. Kaunitz | 
. — 45 ro diſpel thoſe prejudices by the grand principle of intereſt, which. has ſo power- 
ful an effeQt on the minds of princes, as well as upon thoſe of private perſons, . He ob- 
tained a flattering note from Maria Thereſa to madame de Tee which. count 
ee haſtened 1 to deliver tothe favourite. ad? WEIS 


: on. '$; 1 7% * 
1 Jin 41911 49 * % 5 
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© Madame. de Pompadour was ſo lr pleaſed at receiving a os en from 
A empreſs, that ſhe. conſidered her, if not as her equal, at leaſt as a friend, whoſe de- 
figns ſhe determined to promote let the conſequence. be what it would. She was too 
well aware of the oppoſition ſhe ſhould experience from the miniſters to have recourſe to 
them. The count de Bernis, who was indebted to her for the origin of his fortune, and 
7 whoſe elevation this affair, might tend to complete, appeared to her the only. man who 
could ſerve her as a counſellor and a guide ; but ſhe experienced from him greater oppo- 
-Fition: than from all the others. Thecount's political reaſons were enforced by motives of 
Fiendſhip: He obſerved to her, that the treaty in queſtion was not one of thoſe. which 
related only to matters of rrifling import, but one which had-for its object nothing | leſz 
than the total ſubverſion of a ſyſtem which had ſubſiſted from the time of Philip the 
Second, and which conſtituted the baſis of all political proceedings ; ; he repreſented the 
| Gnget of oppoſing | the public opinion, even when founded on prejudice ; E en that 


« France; Aid nt reptoaches will you experience from the king 5 The count con- 
cluded his advice by exhorting her to continue her efforts to pleaſe and amuſe her royal 
alc e 57% Er up 20 I towards him, and r ove all interference ia 


ur 0 5 not b RIP at the count's FRO Mk the 5 
not <onviticed 52 [his Iguments, She perbited ; in her reſolution to break the n 
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to the King, and, if the met with reſiſtance, tne my to'drop it; bur Lewe ny 


queen of Hithgary! againſt toi he had wage a war vie: en Fnke ! Wile 
he did not entertain the moſt favourable opinion of the king of Pruſſia, whom he 

fidered as a ſelf-ſufficient heretic, and a free thinker. He was offen- led at Tome f cker 
= plealantey which ha W circulated at Berlin, at his erpenes; de wa as $ di 9 


him to counterbalance the influence of the Proteſtant party, which b 7 — ad) 
a ſuperiority in Europe; and he was of opinion that the re-union of the houſes of 
Auftria and Bourbon would oppoſe a formidable barrier to the efforts of alf the. other 
powers, prove an effectual preventative againſt- war, and depri ve England of her natu- | 
ral ally. Before, however,” he would come to a deciſion, he propoſed to madame de 
Pompadour to make the count de Berais enter into a full difeuflion'of the buſine fs with 

$tareniber; 2 *that' lady knowing the opinion of the former, and un willing to epo fe | 
Rim to the nl of oppoſing a ſyſtem ſo comformable to the king” s inctinitivns; UGLY, her 
own,” repre ſented, that the count de Bernis not being a miniſter, would be "Jeſs 27 75 ; 
for ſuch à conference than any other member of the council; but the, King perſi iſting 
in his reſolution, ſhe was obliged to comply, taking care however to 3 apprize the count 
mat me had not "propofed the conference, b but that the FS had himfelf conceived th the 


ika, and infiſted' on enforcing it un. | Aan * «7; fi 4 1511 791061 
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| he neut day, (v OTE was "the cada ang of Sp 17 5) 1 de 
1155 adopr, and the counts of Bernis and Staremberg, met. at Babiole, a a ſmall coun- 
rry, =p in the neighbourhood of, Belle- Vue. The Imperial miniſter diſplayed. the ut 
mol candour and frankneſs during this conference, the empreſs juſtly conegiving. that 
it would be. incon iſtent with the dignity of the two greateſt potentates in Europe to 
25 I: to thoſe pitiful arts and ſubterfuges, which „by the diplomatic corps, are 
too > frequent] y conſidered as marks of political wiſdom. All the vie ws, the pretenſions, 
rink ropoſals « of the court of Vienna were fully explained ; but the new ſyſtem. which 
- oded. to enforce appeared, of ſuch high importance to the ſtate, that the count 

1 ot deſired to have the concurrence of the council, and, ; in the whole. courſe, of 


eh 'bulinels, he t took the e to procure the king's e to all Re 


e n 1926 e 0 427007 97 13+: 281770! 129; 9 iet, * 

1 00 ALTO 
"The 71725 propoſed by. the empreſs preſented a proſpect! ſo e e tha is was 
confident it would meet with the approbation of the council. There v Gol ty 


ſome perſonal intereſts to reconcile that threatened to give. riſe do unpleaſant diſcuſſions. 
KR was evident, that Puiſieux and Saint Severin could not but be diſpleaſed with 2 plag 
which was a reftification of their treaty of Aix- la-Chapelle ; and that the count D*'Ar- 
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genſon would be little diſpoſed to favour any ſcheme that originated with madame de, 
. . Wie 0 1 the inconveniencies that would refult from 1 7 1 


47 means, 4 hf. 2 Tea b be. enabled to admit the count de N to the conference, 
who ad not yet a ſeat i in the council, The firſt committee was holden on the twentieth 
of OSober (17 55) and the plan then diſcufſed ſeemed calculated to remove. all poſſible 
grounds of diſpute between France and the houſe of Auſtria. * was propoſed that the 7 
infant mould quit lraly for the Netherlands, and that the empreſs, ſhopld for, evel aban- 
don. her alliance with England, while the ports to be ceded to France i in the,veighbour- 
hood of Holland would operate as a check upon that republick,, lo as to,prevent. it from 
declating againſt the French, in fayour of the Engliſh. Mons was to be given up to 
Lewis,. and the fortifications of Luxemburg were to be demoliſhed ; ; the crown of Po- 
5 land Was to be rendered hereditary, and Pomerania to be added to the territories. of Swe 
den. An arrangement of the political ſyſtem t to be obſerved by the. Northern and Sou - 
chern ſtates of Europe formed 2. part of the general plan, the execution of which, it 
Was Snare. the, weight and influence of the ba Powers Fg d not 0 to 
enſure. C FFF. 
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The advantages offered to France were 9 ſtriking that nothing but a e 
adherence to ancient principles could have occaſioned the ſmalleſt heſitation j in,accept- 
ing them. Is it wiſc—faid fome of the miniſters—to renounce a Hem which has 
been eſtabliſhed nearly two centuries ; purſued by Henry the Fourth, by Richelicu, 
Mazarin, D*Avaux, and Servien; and become an axiom of national policy? Beſudes, 
how can it be expected that two courts which have ſo long been enemies, and always ri- 
vals, will become conſtant in their friendſhip? Can France rely upon the hideliry of the 
court of Vienna, after having augmented her power? France is about to alienate the 
affections of all the princes of the empire, by ſubjecting them to the houſe of Auſtria; 
While ſhe will loſe the Proteſtant party, and reſign it to ſtrengthen the hands of the 
Englith. After having maintained the liberty of Poland, that kingdom will be expol- 
ed to the danger of being diſmembered or ſubjugated by Ruſſia, or by the court of Vien- 
na, which may with to place a crown upon the head of one of the archdukes. From 
that inſtant, we hall loſe the confidence and Triendſhip of the Porte, e ever Jealous of 


the freedom of the Poles ®, 


* 5 r 4 "ou 


To theſe objections it was ; anſwered that, at the period of the foratation Nr 
cient ſyſtem, the houſe of Auſtria was in poſſeſſion of the Imperial crown, of the king-, 
doms of Spain and Naples, of a part of the dominions of the King of Sardinia, and 


— 

63 Duclos, tom. i 

| 3 Duclos, tom. ii. p. 418. 419. . | | 
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of Servia, as a barrier againſt the Turks; whereas at preſent her territories were confined 
to the empire: that, by the ſyſtem propoſed, the court of Vienna would acquire 1 no. fu-, 
periority over the houſe of Bourbon, ſince the latter would gain the Netherlands, and, 
by the poſſeſſion of the maritime towns in Flanders, would become more formidable, par- 
ticulatly in her conteſts with England: that the two contracting powers bound them- | 

ſelves by the ties of honour and the obligation of an oath ; and that their alliance was” 
farther cemented by the indiſſoluble bonds of intereſt, and the ſecurity of reciprocal ad- 
vantages : that, as the treaty of Weſtphalia remained in full force, the Proteſtants would 
wow no . for winkten that the n of Sweden aforded an additional ſecu- 


„ 


France, would be le inclined to > WAL any 8 upon Poland. The alliance with 
Ruſſia, it was obſerved, not obliging the French to furniſh any ſuccours againſt the 
Turks, enſured the neutrality of the Porte in the conteſt between France and England. 
Beſides, it was impoſſible that a war by fea ſhould long ſubſiſt without producing a conti- 
nental war; and the Engliſh would infallibly arm the empreſs againſt the French: that 
tile only alternative, therefore, that was left them, was the choice of enemies; Whether 

they would prefer the king of Pruflia as 2 an mY to. the anne, who offered ſuch im- 
F W „ i | 1 26 VVV 


The different e which t the new „ ſyſtem 8 were I” ae that the | 
deſection of a ſiugle party might overturn the whole fabric; but in all confederacies the 
fame inconvenience . muſt be incurred, and in this the contracting powers were certainly, 
bound by the ſtrongeſt of all human ties, that of mutual intereſt. The empreſs re- 
nounced” her connection with England; the ſucceſs of the war appeared infallible, and 
its failure, indeed, muſt be chiefly aſcribed to the AION and miſconduct of the 5 | 


—_— 
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bow: to ne, and- they contented themſelves with telling the Imperial miniſter, that, 


Pruffia. The empreſs, diſpleaſed at-the agefolution they diſplayed, deſired them, to pro- 
poſe a plan of their own, ſince they did not chuſe to accede to that Which ſhe had laid 
before them. The count de Bernis then propoſed a treaty of union between the two 
courts, ineluding a guarantee of their reſpective dominions in Europe, and alſo of the 
territories of Pruſſia, excepting only thoſe of England, with regard to which power the 
empreſs ſhould bind herſelf to obſerve the Ms e This e met the 

meme of a . 1 1 


The court of Vienna, as might eaſily have been ſareſcen, objected 3 to that 
part of the treaty which tended to guarantee the dominions of Pruffia; and the king 
Aer. IV. | 4 L | himſelf, * 


634 MIS To Of FRANCE. 1756. 
banſel. fearful that an alliance which he was exareinely anxious to conclude would, by 
this means, be prevented, expreſſed great diſpleaſure on the ſubject. But, at length, the 
empreſs complied, from the conviction, that the treaty of union would, at leaſt, protect 
her againſt any hoſtilities, on the part of the ne and 1 the condod of the king 


of Maßen en, or mY a . 


The Wye was on the point of being 8 APE rivet of. the ter A af 
a treaty between England and Pruſſia, on the fixteenth of January, 1756. The court of 
Vienna immediately declared that, under thoſe circumſtances, the French miniſtry could 
not, without giving her juſt cauſe for fuſpecting the fincerity of their friendſhip, cache 
in their determination to guarantee the tener ve the W 8 „„ 


144 


That prince, to the complaint ads by hi REY. de Nivernsis PLL © CANT 8 
dor, on the concluſion of his alliance with England, replied that it would by no means 
affect the treaty chat ſubfiſted between him and the French, which he was even ready to 
renew, and that he ſhould not be offended with France for' concluding, on her ſide, a 
treaty with the court of Vienna. The duke de Niyernois was recalled, and the marquis 
de Vallory was ſent to replace him, with no other inſtructions than to watch the con- 
duct of a prince, who ought already to have been conſidered as an enemy, but againſt 
whom war had not been yet declared. In another quarter the duke de Duras, on the 
firſt news of the hoſtilities committed by the Engliſh, had, without any inſtructions 
from his ſovereign, endeavoured to engage the court of Madrid, where he reſided as am- 
bafſador, to declare againſt England. His propoſal, however, was very ill-received, and 
the fear that he might be guilty of more imprudence induced the miniſtry to recall him. 
He was ſucceeded by the count d Aubeterre, who was himſelf ſucceeded, at the penn 
court, by the marquis Oe. afterwards duke of Choiſeul. | 


No ſooner had the king of Pruſka ratified the treaty of London, than the LY re- 
quired the French to fign a treaty of neutrality for the protection of the Netherlands, 
and defenſive, in cafe of hoſtility on the part of the Pruffian monarch. The count de 
- Bernis, whom the king entruſted with the care of drawing it up, unwilling to take any 
thing upon himſelf, in an affair of " 3 * * Goo Nun council 
n be ene on che er eg 

The king Wind Wb does ar the ee n of Profia, Re dale de 
Pompadour, who was flattered and ſtimulated by the emprefs, were-both anxious that the 
treaty ſhould be an offenfive one ; and the count de Bernis was almoſt the only perſon 
who reſiſted the idea. He was aware that, in the event of a war, the whole burden 
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would fall upon the French, who had no generals in fic n he don fide, and 
whoſe finances were extremely deranged. He repreſented that it would never be tos late 
for the adoption of offenſive meaſures, and that it would be highly dangerous to engage 
farther with the court of Vienna than the empreſs herſelf had required. In ſherk, his 
argumènts were, at once, ſo rational and conyincive, that he ſucceeded in ſuſpending the | 
reſentment. of the king, i in tempering the zeal of madame de Pompadour for the ſervice 
of the empreſs, and in reſtraining the ardour for war diſplayed by all military men. The 
treaty therefore was coneluded at Verſailles, in gy 17 Fay Se e 0 Hes ee . e 7 
| rer che rh ep of ana v e | 1% $8 
The count de Berus ted that this treaty ſhould not be er) Pobne n fin 2 
conviction that the king of Pruſſia being prepared for war, and perſuaded that a defenſive 
treaty would ſoon become an offenſive one, would avail himſelf of his ſituation to attack 
the queen of Hungary, He farther required, as an indiſpenſable preliminary, that the 
king of Poland ſhould be ſupplied with ſuch ſuccours as would enable him to defend him- 
ſelf from the attacks of the Pruſſian monarch. But the whole council unanimouſly 
exclaimed, that fach an affectation of ſecrecy was beneath the dignity of their ſovereign; 
that tlie king of Pruſſia, thrown i into conſternation by t the adoption of deciſive meaſures, 
would not dare to take up arms; and that the precautions for the defence of Saxony 
would occaſion a needleſs expence. Count D' Argenſon was the only member of the 
council who' approved the advice to put Saxony in a poſture of defence, becauſe a ſecre- 
tary of war is ever anxious to promote any plan which requires the employment of 
troops ; but he 152 reſiſted the idea of 233 becauſe the more public the matter 


1 
. . 


be moment the treaty was publiſhed it became a object of FEY” 4a ut and the 
ſatisfaction of the French encreaſed in proportion to the diſcontent betrayed by the 
Eng liſh on the ſubject. They flattered themſelves with the idea that the union of the 
8 
two chief x powers would keep all Europe in awe: it was even propoſed, in the French 
acader Ys to render the treaty between the two courts the ſubje& of a prize poem; but 


the propofal was oyer-ruled | by t the prudent remonſtrance of the miniſter. - 
AFL CI 219 i =: 7 
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During the 8 with the empreſs, boſtilities had been . on in u. America, 
where France maintained by land that ſuperiority which ſhe had loſt upon the ocean. 
The Englim were allured into an ambuſcade, . and their commander in chief, general 
Braddock, periſhed j in the vain attempt to reſcue his troops from the danger, of a defeat. 
Th ae. 8 of the marquiſles « of Vaudremul and ee in Canada, were equally | ſuc- 


* 


my 


f : 64 Duclos, tom. ü. p. 42 9 | 
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'cefeful, and the firſt eres of 22 . additional fate on ſie French arms 
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N The adyan ita tage poſſeſſed by au als lüte den 9 5 domätencspeht Gf a War, in his 
it y ſecretly to combine and expeditiouſly to enforce” the moſt decifive meaſures, was 


fully diſplayed on the preſent occaſion: while the fleets of England were detained in 
port, unequipped and unmanned, a formidable French ſquadron was prepared for the re- 
duction of the iſland of Minorca. This armament, which leſt France in April, 1756, 
conſiſted of twelve ſhips of the line, and ſeveral frigates, under the marquis de la Ga- 
liſlonniste; with fifteen thouſand land forces, commanded by the mareſchal duke of 
Richelieu. They reached Minorca with a proſperous wind; the troops were diſem- 
barked, and immedi iately ebe * caſtle of Saint Na which e 1 8 town 
and Wee of Mahon. qe! 5 f | 


| The Engliſh detached Byng, with a Britiſh nn 3 to that of Pens to the 
relief of the iſland; but his fleet was diſperſed in an indeciſive action with La Galiſſon- 
niere, who returned to block up the port of Mahon, while the Engliſh admiral repaired 
to Gibraltar, and, on his recal to England, was ſentenced, for his miſconduct, to ſuffer 
| death. The ſiege of fort Saint Philip was continued with unremitting vigdur on the 

8 twenty eighth of June, the out works were ſtormed by the French, who difplayed the 
moſt aſtoniſhing intrepidity during the attack; the next day the gatriſon, deſtitute of 
hope, ſurrendered, after a ſiege of nine Foe and the. iſland of Minorca fubmitted to 


the Minen of France. 


The Gut de Bernis, with his uſual als md ſagacity, wiſhed to avail himſelf of 
the favourable moment of victory to promote an accommodation. He propoſed to renew 
the requiſitions which had formerly been made to England to reſtore all the veſſels which 
had been taken from F rance, and farther to require that in return for the reſtitution of 
Minorca, they, mould allow the fortifications and harbour of Dunkitk to be completely 
re⸗ eftabliſhed ; but this propoſal was unanimouſly rejected by the council. It was the 
opinion of Bernis, that the French ſhould not act offenſively againſt the king of Pruſſia, 
except in the caſe of aggreffion on his part; but that monarch plainly” pereeived, that 
the court of Vienna had only courted the alliance of France with a view to remove all 
impediments to to her, deſigns. upon. Sileſia; and he was alfo wen a0 vainted with the 

: inimical diſpoſiri tion of the empreſs of Ruſſia towards him, and of her inclination | to ſerve 
the | queen of H Hungary. * Convinced that an union would be formed between thoſe po- 
1 and that the elector of Saxony would embrace that opportunity to gratify the 
reſentment which he bore him for his conduct in the laſt war, Frederic reſolved to begin 
the attack. He bad one hundred and fifty thouſand men in his ſervice, completely : armed 
and well diſciplined; while the elector had diſſipated in feſtivals and other pleaſurable 


 gratifications that money which he ought to have devoted to the e of fepairing his 
1 
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loſſes, and putting his territofies. in a poſture of defence. While affairs were in this 


ſituation, the king of Pruſſia notified to the queen of Hungary his alarm at the for- 
midable preparations for war carrying on in all parts of the empire, and t require that 
ſhe would openly declare ſhe had no intention of attacking him, at leaſt during that 
and the following year. The queen replied, that it would be highly irregular to make 
Aa declaration that mak tend to convert a ſubſtantial Peace into a truce. tert e 


25 
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On the receipt of "this a Frederick. determined to have "recourks to bs 
meaſures, ,: Sixty, thauſand Pruſſians, commanded by. prince. Ferdinand of Brunfwiek, | 
made an; irruption into | Saxony, and took poſſeſſion of Leipſie; and the king advanc- 
ed in perſon to Dreſden. At his approach Auguſtus abandoned his capital, and repaired, 

with ſeventeen thouſand men, to the Wrong. 2p of 2 on the banks of the Elbe, 

where he was ned inveſted. _ | | „ þ 
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vereign, fy Si themſclves priſoners of war, 590 were, excepting” the E in- 
corporated with the Pruſſian forces. 55 
Auguſtus ch propoſals for peace, which w were rejected by the conqueror, who. en 
ed him with the moſt pointed inſult, and the moſt ſoyereign contempt ; the only fa-- 
Your, he would, grant | him Was a paſſport, by means of which, being deſpoiled of his he- 
reditary, dominions, he took refuge in Poland. His conſort, on the contrary, diſplay-- 
ed that firmneſs which became her dignified ſtation; ſhe perſiſted in her refuſal to de- 
3 rom Dreſden, but the inſults and ſeverities to which ſhe was expoſed, thoug| ob 
hey could. not. * LL An, e her health, n, in a ſhort time, brooghe 


Herts the grave, 5 VVV 


be therto the T_T 67 Fra rance "had ſuſpended the execution of the treaty * Vel les; 

e hgſtile, conduct of the king of Pruſſia removing all pretext for delay, or- 
9285 vere grven to put in motion the troops ſtipulated by the treaty, conſiſting, of eigh- 
teen thouſand infantry, and fix thouſand cavalry. The count de Bernis inſiſted on 
the neceſſity of confining themſelves ſtrictly to the letter of the. convention, but he 
was ſtrenuoully and ſucceſsfully: oppoſed by the count D' Argenſon, who would wile 
liogly have employed all the troops in the Bog in Ru, to 145 additicnhal influ» 


ence, and importance to d os, d over. ich, be Br preſided. Supported by the 


N 
ver 
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entteaties of the dauphineſs, who called Ge vengeance on the enemies of her father, 


he endeavoured to perſuade the king that four-and-twenty thouſund men would be 


wholly inſufficient for the object he had in view; that they would require to be con- 
Hi sl cruited ; and that, without rendering any effectual ſervice to the empreſs, 
France would be drained of her men and money by the protraction of the war; where- 


as, by employing a conſiderable force, in the' firſt inſtance, the progreſs of the king of 
Pruſſia would be impeded, and that monarch would be reduced to the neceſſity of ac- 


cepting ſuch conditions as it might be the intereſt of the allied courts to exact from 


him. Two campaigns, it was maintained, would be ſufficient for the re-eſtabliſhment 
of peace on the continent, and for ſecuring to France and the queen of Hungary thoſe 


a which the Ay between them was intended to . 


The king was Cord — a . fs comformable to his own diſpoſition, with 
regard to the empreſs and the king of Prufſia, He ſubmitted the matter, however, 


to the council, where Machault ſtrongly combated the opinion of D'Argenſon. The 
former, when, comptroller-general of the finances, had refuſed to grant the neceſſary 


ſupplies for the ſervice of the navy to the count of Maurepas, and he was fearful that 
his conduct in that reſpect would be now cited againſt himſelf. He expatiated on the 


danger that would reſult from a neglect to employ the principal force of the king- 
dom againſt the "Engliſh, who were the real enemies of France, and he urged the 


impoſhbility of ſapporting the navy opon a reſpectable footing, without an _ immedi- 


ate ſupply of ned millions. 


The count 1 ſeconded by Sechelles, who had now the direction of the 
finances, immediately offered ſixty-five millions for the navy. This offer did not re- 
move the jealouſy of Machault; but it deſtroyed his objections, and, by that means, 
gave additional weight to the plan of his rival. The council, however, came to no de- 


; cifion on the ſubje ct, and it was referred back to the committee, where the count de 


ais teſiſted D Argenſon s ſcheme, the evil conſequences of which he 'foreſaw ; 
t the king's inclination to ſerye the empreſs ; and the attachment of madame de 


Pe gt to the ſame Euſe; the inceſſant ſolicitations of the prince de Soubiſe, 
the count, afterwards mareſchal, D'Etrees, of the duke de Richelieu, and of many 
perſons of inſerior note, convinced Bernis that if he did not give his conſent to a li- 


miled augmentation of the ſuccours, they would be carried far beyond what the ſtate 
of the finances could juſtify e or afford. After a vain endeavour to ſhew-whit little con- 
fidence | 'the nation' repoſed in the generals, he at length conſented, that the ſuccours 
ſhould be augmented to five-and- -forty thouſand men, provided they were foreign tigops, 
ſince they would not be attended with more than half the expence that an army of 
French would occaſion. The empreſs would have been perfectly ſatisfied with this 
avgmentation, but the count D' Argenſon was not contented, becauſe, by the employ- 


went 755 foreigners, he woull be deprived of the opportunity of providing for his friends 
and 
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and dependants. Such were the motives, and ſuch the 1 intrigues, w which led the French 
to facrifice the forces fog nee of the ene to the ane of private intereſts, 
The comngil of AR was not ene like _— F rench, in its a, LOT was to 
reder. the latter the principal actors in the war, under the title of allies. It muſt be ac- 
know ledged, that, from the time of Philip the Second, no court had ever purſ ued its ob- 
jeR with greater fagacity and perſeverance; whenever it appeared to turn aſide from its 
plan, it was only for the purpoſe of attaining it by a different road. The ſame ſpirit 
was perceptible, the ſame regular ſyſtem, which, while it ſeemed to give way to circum- 
ſtances, embraced them with eagerneſs, and turned them to its own e * 

While the miniſtry were making preparations he war, "ib count de Bernis (for 
Rouillé only enjoyed the title of miniſter opened negociations with all the powers of 
Europe. Ruſſia acceded to the treaty of Verſailles, notwithſtanding the efforts of Beſ- 
tuchef, who was devoted to the court of England, where he had been brought up ag page 
to George the Second. Sweden took up arms in the ſame cauſe, The foundation of an 
offenſive treaty with Denmark was laid. Bavaria, the Palatinate, and Wirtemberg, 
evinced a diſpoſition favourable to France. The diet of the empire prevented the king 
of Pruſſia from repreſenting the war as a war of religion; and Holland confirmed her 
neutrality, Theſe negociations were conducted with ſuch promptitüde and Kill that 
they were all completed by the month of April, 1757, and the ill ſucceſs of the war did 
not indure any of the g n to n ou alliance, Akin the We 1 


e e > benden 


Gon D'Etrecs was. -diſpatchion/t to Vienna i in nee to concert the aka of military | 
operations for the enſuing campaign, in which arrangement no difficulty occurred. The 
French required that the empreſs ſhould, for ever, renounce all alliance with England, 
and the repugnance ſhe diſplayed to comply with the requiſition only rendered the former 
more reſolute in urging it. She, at length, conſented, on condition that France ſhould, 
| for ever, detach herſetf from Pruffia, to which Lewis acceded. It was then propoſed, by 
the count de Bernis, that the electorate of Hanover ſhould remain neuter, to which it 
wasn not doubted but that the Engliſh monarch would moſt willingly accede, particularly, 
as he might juſtly apprehend, that the late ſucceſſes of the French in America, would 
induce; the Engliſh to prefer the defence of their colonies, to that of his electorate: 
dut the French government rejected the idea, from the conviction that the reduction of 
the electorate of Hanover, which, they conceived, would be the work of à ſingle'cam- 
paign, would: DO the . of e to Rong a favourable” « ear to. gerte for's | 
. e | | ” 
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A. D. 1756, 17 55. J - During theſe hoſtile preparations, the kingdom was ſtill con- 
vulſed by domeſtic broils. The parliament having refuſed to regiſter ſome. fiſcal. edicts, 
_ calculated to defray the expences of the war, the king, on the ſecond of Auguſt, 1756, 
held a bed of juſtice, at Verſailles, which the princes of the blood, the peers: of the 
realm, and the parliament of Paris were ſummoned to attend. He there enforced the 
regiſtration of the edits ; but the parliament, on their return to the capital, entered a 
formal proteſt againſt this proceeding. They pretended not only that they had been re- 
fuſed the neceſſary liberty of examining the ediQs, but that the edifts required modifica- 
tions that would neither affect the intereſts of the king nor thoſe of the ſtate, which 
were the ſame, and which they were bound to maintain; and they obſerved, that their 
_y was not to Hleaſe, but to ferve e OP OY 


- Theſe civil Uifputes were terwinglet with religions e 1 of the, mem- 
bers of the parliament having been ſeized with an illneſs, at his country ſcat, in the dio- 
cefe of Meaur, deſired to receive the ſacrament: but the rector of the pariſh. refuſed to 
admĩnĩſter it, becauſe the magiſtrate, he ſaid, was an enemy to the church. The judge 
having died without receiving the conſolation he e a IS was, very * 
perly, inSieuted aganit.the * who ou. 3 Senn 

In September, che archbiſhopof Mis \ was e to > paya fine of ten 8 3 : 
for having written a paper in favour of the bull Unigenitus ; ; and the biſhop of Troyes, 
for raiſing ſome difturbances, on the ſame account, in his dioceſe, was confined, by a 
royal mandate, in a cenvent in Alſace. The archbiſhop of Paris, on the other hand, 
pronounced a ſentence of excommunication againſt all perſons who ſhould read the 
arrẽts and remonſtrances of 235 „ on the Hl of 4 "hy ”=_ K the con- 


7 2 8 the Siler, embarraſſed by theſe nic carried Kia nn lo 
far as to aſk the advice of pope Benedict the Fourteenth, a man equally moderate with 
himſelf, and generally beloved, as well for the mildneſs and gaiety of his diſpoſition, as 

for the propriety of his conduct; for he never interfered: in political diſputes, but with a 
view of promoting peace—a conduct which ſhould invariably be obſerved by ecelgſiaſtics of 
every deſcription. His ſecretary, cardinal Paſſionei, was exempt from many of the 
prejudices of his order, and diſtiked the Jeſuits who had framed the bull Unigenitus : 

nor could he conceal his ſentiments on the miſtaken conduct of the court of Rome, in 
the indiſcriminate'condemnation of maxims, many of which were highly commendable, 
and: tended: to promote the cauſe of virtue. Of this deicription was the following 
The dread of an e excommunication muff not deter a man from the di [charge of bis duty. 


But en the bull appeared, in more points than one, neither cardinal Paſſionei, 
nor the pope, could repeal a conſtitution which was regarded as a law of the church. 


SL Hh Es | 65 Siscle de Louis XV. tom. ii. p. 220. 8 
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Benedict ſent, the king a circular letter to be · diſtributed to all the Preis biſhops, in 


which he mentioned the bull as an univerſal law which could not be reſiſted, without | 


riſking the loſs of eternal ſalvation; but, at the ſame time, he ordered the prieſts to 
adminiſter the ſacraments to perſons ſuſpected of Janſeniſm, taking only the e 
to 2 ſuch ee that my would 5 be damned. 


The pope” '; brief, addrefſed to he m was e FO e ; rb it no 3 


appeared, than the parliament, by an arret, publiſhed on the ninth of December, 17 56, | 


had the temerity to pronounce its condemnation and ſuppreſſion. The king conceived 


the greater offence at this conduct, as he had himſelf ſent to the prelates the brief which 
the parliament condemned; in which no queſtion was involved that could either affect 


the liberties of the church, or the 5 of =p erh, which the ae BY: 
feſſed themſelves fo ſtrenuous to defend. 82 

The king's reſentment. being father encreaſed, N the title aſfumed 5 ſome of 
the provincial parliaments, of 'c/aſſes of THE parliament. of the kingdom, which ſeemed to 
indicate an aſſumption of authority ſimilar to that of the ſtates-general, reſolyed to effect 
a reform, of the parliament of Paris, i in a bed of- Juſtice. On his arri val in the capital, 
where his intentions were known, 2 gloomy, fence prevailed: the people only regarded 
the parliament as enemies to taxes, without conſidering whether thoſe taxes were ne- 
ceſſary, or even reflecting, that the price of their labour, and of the articles in which 


/ 


they deal, encreaſes with the INS of impoſts, and. that the burden muſt pally : 


fall upon the rich, 


On the thirteenth of December, the Lins Ant to the TE SORTS, 2 he 2 


an edict to be read, by which he ſupprefſed the fourth and fifth chambers of inqueſts, 


and ſeveral officers attached to the corps ; he commanded the bull Duigemtus to be re- 
ſpected; prohibited the ſecular judges from enforcing the adminiſtration of the facra- 


ments, confining their juriſdiction to the cognizance of crimes and offences committed i in 


the courſe of ſuch adminiſtration; enjdine the ſtrict obſeryance of moderation and diſ- 
eretion to be preſcribed by the prelates to the inferior clergy.; and inſiſted that all paſt 
diſputes ſhould be conſigned to Oblivion. He decreed that no judge ſhould have a delibe- 
ratity voice before the age of twenty-five ; and that no perſon ſhould vote at a general 
aſſembly of the united chambers, who had not diſcharged t the functions of a magiſtrate 
for ten years. The edict concluded by an expreſs prohibition to Aae on 2 rer 
text whatever, the ry courſe of Juſtice. | 
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| el the example; "ak the people, fearful that inipoſts would in future be levied without 
pabtion, dif diff layed their diſcontent i in loud and impatient murmurs. But theſe popu- 


— 


oh 
hr commotions, were "Toon loft in the general conſternation occalioned by an event the 


3 Ifyl and'u ine; xpeRtcd, | 


| Robert Francis Damiens, a native of Arras, who had long lived in the capacity of a do- 
meRtic i in "Uifferent families in the metropolis, having hismind, which was naturally ſullen 
and unfettled, inflamed by the diſputes between the king and his parliament, on the fubject 
| of religion, embraced the deſperate reſolution . of attempting the Tife of his ſovereign. 
On the fifth of January, in the duſk of the evening, as the king was preparing to enter 
his coach, to go from Verſailles to Trianon, he was ſuddenly, though Qlightly, wound- 
ed between the ribs, with a knife, in the preſence of his ſon, and the midſt of his guards, 
and the principal. officers of the: crown. The affaffin had mingled with the crowd of 
courtiers, but was inftantly betrayed by. his diſtrated countenance. He declared that it 
never was his intention to kill the king; but that he only meant to wound him, that 
God might touch his heart, and incline him to reſtore the tranquillity of his domi- 
nions, by re-eſtabliſhing the parliament, and baniſhing | the archbiſhop of Paris, whom 
he Had been taught to cotifider as the ſoufce of the preſent commotions. In theſe 
frantic and incoherent declarations he perſiſted amidſt the moſt exquiſite tortures, and 
it evidently appearing that the deranged ſtate of his mind had been the ſole cauſe of 
his making the fatal attempt, he was conſigned to the hands of the Executiouer, and 
CE OY of LT EIT Tat. „ | 9825 
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As 8 as the king was recovered, he applied himſelf afreſh to the extinQtion of the 
fatal diſputes between the parliament and clergy. The archbiſhop of Paris was again 
baniſhed for haying violated the Jaws, in the election of the ſuperior | of a conyent : by 
an alternate diſplay of firmneſs and moderation, Lewis ſucceeded i in reſtoring a temporary 
calm; the members of the parliament of Paris, who had given in their refignation, 

reſumed their functions, and that court at length returned to oc eee of their duties. 


5 The Unger to which the king hal been expoſed would, doubtlcl, 1 produced 2 
perfect union of parties, if Maupeon, the firſt preſident of the parliament, and the prin- 
cipal miniſters, D'Argenſon and Machault, had been fincerely deſirous of promoting it: 
but theſe three men had adopted the maxim of Tiberius Diuide et . impera. On the 
cond of February the two latter were, in conſequence of ſome court ee e . 
from their poſts, at a time when their country ſtood in the greateſt need of their talents . 
and experience. The Joſs which the government ſuſtained hy their di 
ill ſupplied by "theis lacceffors: Machault was e ah We k 
his nephew, the n N de Paulmy. | | wad 
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All the arrangements being made, the plans ſettled, and the operations 570 an 28 


marched i into Germany, in the ſpring of 1757, under the orders of mareſchal DE trees, 
(marefchal Saxe being dead) who had under him the prince of Soubiſe. The mareſchal;, 
advancing towards the electorate of Hanover, traverſed Weſtphalia, took poſſeſſion” of 
Embden, ſubjugated Heſſe, and eroſſed the Wefer, without fighting. The duke of 
Cumberland, who commanded the Engliſh army, ſtrengthened by the troops of Brunſ- 
wick and Heſſe, continued to retreat before the mareſchal, and at length pitched his 
camp in an advantageous ſituation, near the village of Haftenbach.- D'Etrees would, 
probably, not have attacked him, had not the complaints of the court, the ſarcaſtie re- 
marks of the Pariſians, and the intelligence he received that his enemies were labouring 


WIN his _ urged bim to the No of deciſive meaſures, 
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| The . of 15 prince of Soubiſe, aided by the intrigues of his ſiſter, the eoinicls of ; 
Marfan, inceſſantly exclaimed againſt the tardineſs of mareſchal D'Etrees, and called for 
amore active and enterpriſing general. Madame de Pompadour was extremely offended 
at the conduct of D'Etrees in expreſſing his diſpleaſure with the prince of Soubiſe for 
having the preſumption to date his letters, From the army Soubiſe - the mareſchal, too, x 
had farther diſpleaſed her by refuſing to concert his operations with Duvernay, the com- 
miſſary- general, a man fertile in reſources, and ſuppoſed to underſtand the art of war 
better than moſt of the French generals. Duvernay was piqued at the marks of con- 
tempt beſtowed on him by the mareſchal ; and he communicated his ideas on the ſubject 
to his friends who enjoyed great influence at court. He himſelf was holden in high ef- 
timation by the king; and was favoured with the protection of Madame de Pompadour, 
to whom! he had rpdered. ſervices at a time when the ſtood moſt in.need of them. TS 


Mareſchal Richelieu embraced this opportunity to offer his ſervices, and he had recourſs G 
to > the credit of, Duvernay to get them accepted. Duvernay explained, his plan to the. 
king, i in the preſence of madame de Pompadour, and the marquis de Paulmy; he pro- 

poſed to march againſt the king of Pruſſia by the Elbe and the Oder: the French and 
Imperialiſts were to attack Magdebourg; and the Swedes and Ruſſians to make an at- 
tempt upon Stetin. Proviſions were collected on the Maeſe, the Rhine, and the Weſer, 
and every precaution was taken to avert the difaſters n too OOTY reſult frog | 
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As this "ore high l e abs faireſt HA of Pol 
it inet with the approbation of the king. The concurrence of Duvernay was neceſſary 
c 1 it into execution, and, as he and mareſchal D'Etrees could not agree, it became 
6 Gitte to appoint another. general,” As, ſoon as this neceſſity was ac- 
y Lewis; "Duvernay propoſed the mareſchal duke de Richelieu, and expa- 
tiated, with Seems the confidence with which. the conqueror of Minorca: would in- 
Ta, the troops, who were diſcouraged by the temporiſing conduct of D'Etrẽes. In or- 
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5 Ats echedliss the approbation of madame de Pompadour, who was anxious to promote 


the prince de Soubiſe, he propoſed that the prince ſhould be entruſted with a ſeparate 


army of five-and-thirty thouſand men, at the head of which he might acquire great re- 


putation by compelling the king of Pruſſia to evacuate Saxony. .Mareſchal D*Etrees, 


though poſſeſſed of great perſonal courage, appeared timid and reſtleſs, the moment he 


vn entrufted with the chief command: leſs eager after conqueſt than anxious to ſecure 
a"retreat; in caſe of misfortune, he was fearful of venturing too far. His progreſs was 
alſo impeded by another motive: the marquis of Puifieux, his father-in-law, and Saint 


Severin, his orales in politics, had inſpired him with a rooted prejudice to the new ſyſ- 


tet; and nothing can he more imprudent than to employ a man in the proſecution of a 
ſhee which he does not approve; for though a ſenſe of duty may, in ſome inſtances, | 
overcome all-perſonal conſiderations, yet it diſplays but little knowledge of the human 

heart to ſuppoſe that men will act, with zeal and alacrity, in oppoſition to their inclina- 
tions. It may de a queſtion, in the ſolution of which the moraliſt and politician will, 

probably, diſagree, how far an officer is juſtified in accepting a command when he feels 
an inv incible repugnance to the principles on which the war is founded: but both mora- 
lift and politician will, it is apprehended, agree in the opinion that a king or a miniſter 
who employs an officer thus eircmuſtanced, will find ſome difficulty in juſtifying his con- 


duct to the nation. Lewis, almoſt determined to adopt the plan of Duvernay, ſubmitted 


it to the confideration of the dauphin, with orders to communicate his ſentiments on the 


ſubject in writing. The prince, who poſſeſſed a ſolid underſtanding, improved by ſtudy 


and obſer vation, diſplayed; great judgment and acuteneſs in his temarks, in conſequence 
of. which the king aſſembled his council, m_ no the-members e ee 
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- Marefchat de Richetien, wh had promiſed madame de Fe diane the 
required for the prince of Soubiſe, was immediately nominated to ſucceed mareſchal 
D*Etrees, and received orders to take the command of the army. Whatever precau- 


tions had been taken to conceal this tranſaction from mareſchal de Belleiſle, the ſeeret 


committee, the motions of Richelieu, the exclamations of madame de Marſan, and va- 
rious other circumſtances had excited ſuſpicions in his mind fufficiently ſtrong to induce 
him to write to his friend, mateſchal D*Etrees, and admoniſh him, that if he wiſhed to 
have the honour of the campaign, he muſt be quick in his motions, or elfe another would 


deprive him of the glory. It was this ſeaſonable admonition, that induced D'Etrees, on 


the twenty ſixth of July, to Tiſk the battle of Haſtenbach; where heiobtained a complete 
victory, for which he was principally indebted to Cheyerti the murquis de Brehan, 


and ſome other officers of diſfinction. The eonſequence of chis victoty was ſuch, 
that the enemy's army, driven from a fortiſied camp, which they had occupied for a whole 
campaign, retreated twenty leagues from the field of battle. Hamelen, deſtitute of 
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ee de Richelieu kg at the army 255 after the battle, of which her would 
Jain reaped all the honour, had he not waited at Straſburgh for the duebeſs of \Lauragais, 
one of his miſtreſſes, who was on her return from an excurſion of pleaſure. The conduct 
of the marquis of Brehan, colonel of the regiment of Picardy, who, by his example, 
had greatly contributed to the victory of Haſtenbach, deſerves: te be recorded. The 
court, who had hitherto fuffered his ſervices to paſs unnoticed and unrewarded, conferred 
on him, immediately after the battle, a penſion of two thouſand livres: Brehati,, when 
he received the intelligence, replied, that pecuniary rewards had never been the object 
of his wiſhes or purfuits; and that he earneſtly requeſted the king to divide the penſion 
between ſome officers in the regiment who had greater occaſion for it. When deſi red to 
mention the names of thoſe who had diſtinguifhed themſetyes, be anſwrered . None of 
us have diſtinguiſhed ourſelves; we have all fought bravely, and are ready to begin 
« again. I am therefore obliged to draw out the lift, according to ſeniority. As for 
© myſelf, having been refuſed what I have hitherto aſked, I cannot-flatter myſelf that 
my feeble efforts on the twenty- ſixth will enable me to obtain it. In future, I ſhall 
% make my whole fortune conſiſt in bs, eſteem 12 ene of the 905 ene n no 


« X08 een, me of. | 
| 4 r 417 e 
The ne y Ke in + qbjef was not ſo ee to money. As. his avarice was 
generally known, and as it was wiſhed to deſtroy that ſpirit of rapine which prevailed 
among the troops, and converted an army of ſoldiers into a band of plunderers, the: gens 
eral ſhould have been careful not to ſet a bad example, Count de Bernis had been 
| charged to propoſe to Richelieu, previous to his departure, to fix his own ſalary, at as 
high a rate as he choſe; but the mareſchal rejected all limitation of his profits, and, veil- 
ing his ayarice beneath a ſemblance of dignity, pretended that he ought not to renounce 
any of the rights and emoluments of a commander, and that it ſhould never be ſaid he had 
connived at a violation of the prerogatives attached to his poſt. It was with this diſpo- 
ſition that he joined the army, and never did general adhere, with greater perſeverance; 
to any ſyſtem | he had adopted. As he had ſuffered the honour of the victory to eſcape 
him, he reſol ved to make himſelf amends by reaping the fruits of it. He collected, by dif- 
ferent means, immenſe ſums in Weſtphalia and the electorate. The ſoldiers, ſtimulated: 
| by! example, and, emboldened by impunity, pillaged every place they approached, and dif- 
zinguiſhed their general by the honourable appellation of Father Plunder . E "ar from 
bluſbingyat, this ſhameful conduct, or even endeayouring to conceal it, he diſplayed, on 
| nis netu an Faris, the greateſt pomp, and moſt, oſtentatious magnificence: 28 if he hack 
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5. ived himſelf to be one of thoſe proud victors who derived conſequence from expoſ. 


ing to public view the ſpoils of the conquered. He erected, on the Boulevards of Paris, 


a faperb ſtructute, called, by the people, the Pavillon 4 Hanovre, which ſtill exhibits a 


wee of bn pride on Wy 


Richelieu, balls by the victory gained by his predeceſſor, preſſed forwards, and 


5 ſent the duke de Chevreuſe to take poſſeſſion of the capital of the electorate. The ci- 


ties of Brunſwick and Wolfenbuttle ſubmitted to the French. The duke of Cumber- 
land, ſtill retreating before the victor, made ſeveral propoſals to Richelieu which the 
latter rejected, obſerving that he had not been ſent to negociate, but to fight. His 
anſwer was approved by the king, but no ſooner was that approbation made known to 
Richelieu than he changed his conduct. The duke of Cumberland, puſhed from poſt 


> - to poſt, at length, took refuge under the cannon, of Stade; where, finding himſelf 


ſurrounded on all ſides, without a poſſibility of eſcaping, he opened a negociation with 
the mareſchal, by means of count Lynard, the Daniſh ambaſſador, who was in the 
intereſt of England. This negociator offered the mediation of his maſter, the king 
of Denmark ; beſtowed the higheſt commendations on Richelieu; and expatiated on 


the glory he would acquire from terminating the war, without an effuſion of blood. 


He recalled to the mind of the mareſchal, the brilliant titles of pacificator, preſerver of 


Genoa, and conqueror of Minorca : and the king of Pruſſia confirmed theſe ng Bil 


in a letter to Richelieu. 


The mareſchal then rote to count 1 Bernis, and in ſormed binn that it was his 
intention to ſhut up the Hanoverian army, in Bremen, Verden, and Stade, adding, 
that he had already communicated his deſign to the preſident Ogier, the French reſi- 
dent at the court of Denmark; who, ſuppoſing that Richelieu had 0 35 in. 
ſtructions from the court, had acted i in conſequence with the king of Denmark. Py 


152 fm 33 after he bad written to Bernis, and without 3 waiting Kt þ an an- 
ſwer, mareſchal de Richelieu concluded (on the eighth of September, 1757), the fa- 
mous convention of Cloſter-Seyen, by which the French were left maſters of the 
electorate of Hanover, the landgraviate of Bremen, and the principality of Verden: 
while the troops of Brunſwick, Heſſe, Saxe-Gotha, and all the other ils of Hano- 
ver ( amounting, in the whole, to five-and- -forty . thouſand : men J ag reed to retire- 
into their reſpective countries, there to obſerve the moſt perfect "neutraljty' during 
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that was committed during the war, and was the cauſe of all the Gent lies | 
The courts of Vienna and Sweden openly cenſured the conduct of Richelieu hk and 

court of France ought to have followed their example, and have ſent a real general he 

ſuperſede him in his command. The count de Bernis clearlyperceived that he had fallen 

into a ſnare; but he was of opinion, that, at the end of the campaign, there was no other 

remedy than that of ratifying what the general had done, ſince, by diſavowing him, the 
enemy might be furniſhed with a pretence for violating the convention, on the firſt fa- 
vourable opportunity. The neceſſary powers therefore were immediately ſent to him 
for raifying it, accompanied by a ſtrong recommendation to take every poſſible precau- 

tion for enforcing the full execution of a treaty, which ought to have been a military 

capitulation, but which he had been weak enough to render a Political convention, chat 
the Engliſh might either ratify or not as they thought . it og 63 


When Richelicu was Feprschek with the fatal effects of this e conventions. 
he pretended that the miniſtry, by making him wait too long for the tatification, had 
deprived him of the fruits of it. It is true, indeed, that the Parallel of the conduct of 
| the kings of France and England, which was publiſhed by the French miniſtry ſome 

months after the tranſaction, imputes little or no blame on the ſubject to tlie mareſchal :; 
but it was then their intereſt to eſtabliſh the authenticity of a convention, with the 
violation of which they wiſhed to reproach the Engliſh. That publication, too, was 
Gap up by may, the Gone +4 — formerly, the ſecretary of Richelieu. 


White the French were e loſing, in Germany, the fruits of their PR the Buglick 
were endeavouring to repair their loſſes. A formidable fleet, commanded by admiral: | 
Hay ke, having on board twenty thouſand men, under general Mordaunt, appear 
ed off the coaſt of Aunis on the twenty-firſt of September, and, on the twenty 
third, caſt anchor at the ifle of Aix, at the mouth of the Charente. Vice-admiral du 
Barail, a very old officer, who could no longer ſerve his country otherwiſe than by his: 
advice, bad long ſolicited the miniſtry to put that iſland in a ſtate of defence, and had 
preſented plans for that purpoſe which would have been attended with very little ex- 
pence; but all his Wee de Wer en Fer and all his vious n : | 


The Exglith propoſed to deſtroy the magazines at . to make ente 
maſters of Rochelle, and to ſpread deſolation over the whole coaſt, They might have 
ſucceeded. in a part of their deſigns, but the firm countenance diſplayed by the few: 
troops that were collected on the ſhore, kept them in awe: they did not dare venture 
on a deſcent, . after 9 a few bombs, 25 ſet ſail for ee on. the firſt: 


of :Oftober. /. . 


The k Englitk ily not more ſ ce in Canada. The marquis 5 Jandteuit: de- 


moliſhed their forts. on the banks of the great river, and burned ſeveral buildings and 
magazines. 


* 
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magazines in which they had collected arms and ammunition for fifteen thouſand men. 
He ordered the marquis de Montcalm to lay ſiege to Fort Saint George, provided with 
every neceflary, and defended: by three thouſand men, part of which were in the fort, 
and part in a fortified camp adjoining. . Montcalm reduced it, after the trenches had been 
opened only five days, and immediately levelled it with the ground. Admiral Holborn 
attempted the ſiege of Louiſbourg, but his fleet was diſperſed in a ſtorm, and one of his 
ſhips of the line truck upon the rocks and was loſt. That part of the fleet which 
had ſuffered moſt took refuge in the colonies, and the reſt returned to England. 


Hlitherto the French had committed errors, hoy: had derived no advantage fro 
| ſucceſſes, but fill they had not experienced any misfortunes. Their affairs However 
ſoon wore a different aſpect. The king of Pruſſia, leaving a body of troo 
protection of Saxony, advanced, in the month of April, towards Bohemia. 
fifth of May, he came in preſence of the Auſtrian army, commanded by prince Charles 


count Brown. The next day he attacked, at the head of one hundred thouſand men, 
prince Charles, who had hut half that number. 3 declared for t 


ty. five to forty thouſand men, from taking e in Prague, which was tole 
ſtocked with proviſions. This numerous garriſon did not deter the king 
from forming the ſiege of the place, for the defence whercof, count Brown, though 
mortally wounded in the late action, gave his orders with the utmoſt coolneſs and pre- 
ſence. of mind. Frederick puſhed the ſiege with vigour ; and threw ſuch a prodigious 
| quantity of bombs and red-hot balls, into the place, that the town was half conſumed 
by fire. The fiege had continued fix weeks, when mareſchal count Daun, having aſ- 
ſembled an army, advanced to the relief of Prague. When he came within fight of 
the Pruſſian camp, he made a retrograde march, in order to give an opportunity to 
ſome other troops to join him, and to avoid being attacked by the whole of the Pruſſian 
army at once. Frederick miſtook this manœuvre for a mark of timidity, and, leaving 
the conduct of the ſiege to mareſchal Keith, marched, with the prince de Bevern, to 
attack count Daun. The count, having taken poſſeſſion of an adyantageous poſt at Coſ- 
ternitz, waited, with firmneſs, the approach of the Pruſſians. They attacked him, four 
different times, with great impetuoſity, and were as often repulſed with loſs. At the 
_ fifth attack, Daun, perceiving that their vigour diminiſhed, and that they loft ground, 
- reſolved to attack them in his turn; and he charged them with ſuch fury, that he pierced 
1 their ranks, and threw the whole army into ee The king of e unable to 
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The moment prince Charles received intelligence of this victory, he fallied WW: rom \ the 
town, attacked mareſchal Keith in his lines (on the twentieth of June), forced his en- 


: erden. killed more than two thouſand of his men, and put the reſt to fight, Six 
0 ae days 
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days after, Count Brown died, at Prague, of the wounds be had rectived in the Ae of 
the fixth of May, with the conſolation of having ſeen his defeat revenged, The king 
_ of Pruſfia, unable to keep the field; diſtributed his army in Sileſia and Saxony, and eva 
cuated Bohemia. This check was followed by ſeveral. others. The Ruſſians entered 
Ducal Pruffia; and general Haddick, at the head of a body. of Auſtrians, entered Bran- 
denburgh, and extended his incurſions as far as Berlin, where he levied contributions on 
the inhabitants. The terror was ſo great at his approach, that the royal family, fearful. 
of being carried off by the enemy, fled to Spandau; and not n themſelves in 9 
den there, took refuge in Magdebourg. 8 | e 
7 0 
The ſtates of the empire, which, being at firſt chin into conſternation by the rapid 
conqueſts of the Pruſſian monarch, had not dared to declare themſelves, now haſtened to 
furniſh their contingency; and the combined army, under the command of the prince 
of Saxe-Hildburghauſen, effected a junction, in Saxony, with the troops under the 
prince de Soubiſe. The Swedes, meanwhile, entered Pruſſian n where OL 
reduced erg places. | | 1 _ 


| Reery thing ſeemed to anyounce the ruin of the PEW of Pruflia. | "The different ar- 
mies that preſſed upon him, without riſking any thing that could furniſh him with an op- 
portunity for diſplaying his military talents, might have reduced him to the neceſſity of 
ſuing for peace on ſuch terms as the victors ſhould chuſe to preſeribe. It was in the. 
midſt of this diftreſs, that he contributed, by his flattery, to ſeduce mareſchal de Riche- 
lieu, by leading him to conclude the convention of Cloſter-Seven. No prince knew 
mankind better than Frederick, nor did any one poſſeſs the art of corrupting them, in a 
more eminent degree, or that of profiting by their corruption. Candour, however, muſt 
ſaperinduce the acknowledgment, that diſtreſs, however poignant, never deprived him of 
his courage, nor of that preſence of mind which is requiſite to employ it to advantage. 
In the midſt of his misfortunes he preſerved that tone of pleaſantry which beſpeaks a 
mind in full poſſeſſion of its faculties. © 1/”—ſaid he. I ould be deprived of all 
« my poſſe Mont, I. flatter myſelf, at leaft, that there is no ne but would be g/ad to W 1 
60 A his gave e | 

ed” having been 3 that the king of England, aſtoniſhed at aka ſaccels 
of the French arms, diſplayed an inclination for peace, wrote a ſpirited letter to that 
monarch, Which he circulated on the continent, and in which he reminded him, in a 
tone of ſuperiority, of their mutual engagements. Though the king of Pruſſia enter- 
tained no very great hopes of triumphing over ſuch a formidable combination of ene- 
mies, he nevertheleſs ſpared no pains to eſtabliſh his ſuperiority. He endeayoured to 


— 
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perſuade the Proteſtants, that their religion was deeply concerned in the war; and, 
| Zh notwithſtanding the indifference, or rather contempt, he diſplayed for the different ſects, 
I he declared himſelf the protector of the Proteſtant Faith. It is certain, the Proteſtants 
—— could not conſider the elector of Saxony as their protector, ſince Avguſtus, and after- 
| wards his ſon, had abjured their ee in order to ot the ee title of king 
of Poland. | 04 | 


: The Proteſtants in the Imperial army marched, with regret, againſt the king of Pruſ- 

ſia, who, being ſtill in poſſeſſion of Saxony, had revived the ſpirits of his troops, and 

kept himſelf in a poſture of defence, CTY 9875 an e of 1g his ene 
| OG W ſoon preſented nbelf. | : ; 


7 | The plan of the campaign, ended to the prince de e Soubiſe, » was to . tbe Pruſ- 
dns! without riſking a general action, and he was by no means inclined to exceed his or- 
ders. He had not ceaſed, fince the beginning of the campaign, to aſk. for a-reinforce- 
ment with which mareſchal de Richelieu had promiſed to ſupply him, but which he did 
not ſeem diſpoſed to ſend. Richelieu, notwithſtanding the diſpleaſure of madame de 
Pompadour, to which he expoſed himſelf by ſuch conduct, took all poſſible meaſures to 
fruftrate the efforts of the prince de Soubiſe. After concluding the imprudent con ven- 
tion of Cloſter- Seven, he neglected every preeaution that was neceſſary to enſure its exe- 
cution. Inſtead of keeping a ſtrong force in readineſs to act, in cafe it were violated, he 
left Villemur with fix battalions and the ſame number of ſquadrons, to keep in awe five- 
and-forty thouſand men, who, there was every reaſon to believe, would embrace the firſt 
opportunity that ſhould occur for breaking the treaty... Under pretence of repairing in 
perſon to the aſſiſtance of Soubiſe, he made a march of fourteen days to. Halberſtadt, 
and remained there ſix weeks. Nothing can more ſtrongly. prove that there, was as much 

_ incapacity as.artifice in his conduct, than the circumſtance. of his paſſing ſo much time, 
in a ſtate of inactivity, within fix leagues. of Magdebourg, where he knew. there were 
only two thouſand recruits. He, at length, determined. to ſend thirty battalions to the 
prince de Soubile, retained fifty, with a body of cavalry, and diſtributed the reſt in quar- 
ters on the banks of the Rhine, under pretence that a ſcarcity of proviſions prevailed 
in the camp, which was literally the er ſince he had either ſold or e what was: 
deſtined for the ont ofthe; nope... VCC ä | 


# wie the amends. Soubiſe had effected. a os 1 5 the 8 of the empire. he- 
"Rk "fading himſelf, as a ſimple auxiliary,  ſurbordinate to the prince of Saxe-Hildburg- 
hauſen, general of the Imperial army. He was on the point of being, carried off by a 
Pruſſian detachment, which arrived only a quarter of an hour too late; and a ſmall de- 
gree of penetration would have ſufficed to convince him that he was betrayed by the 
count of Gotha, and by Fan who was ſtrongly diſpoſed to fayour the king, 
of Pruſſia . | 
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Frederick, attentive to all that paſſed, conceived that there was little to fear from the 
army of the empire, compoſed: of diſcordant parts, ill organized, and ſtill worſe affected 
to the common cauſe. Encouraged by the reſult of his obſervations, he continued to 
advance, taking care, however, always to chuſe his poſts with judgment. On the 
other hand, Paris and the court exclaimed againſt the timid conduct of the prince de 
Soubiſe; and his ſiſter, the counteſs of Marſan, had great e in defending him. 


The eser of the French . was no better calculated to a Frederick 
Wer awe than the troops with confidence. After having repeatedly vanquithed the Auſ- 
trians, the Pruſſian monarch would have been extremely flattered in obtaining ſome ad- 
vantage over the French, but he was reſolved not to run any riſk which prudence did 
not warrant. He knew what influence the ſucceſs or diſaſters of a firſt campaign had, 
in France, on the ſubſequent operations of a war. It was with this diſpoſition, after 
having laid his plan with the utmoſt fagacity, and diſplayed the greateſt {kill in the 
W of his poſt, that he Oy his enn in ne of the eue en 840 | 
AB, oft lb 1697 381}, | 10 

Whether from Mp ek or + Jenks more colds marks; was prince of 
Hildburghauſen reſolved on attacking the king of Pruſſia, who had drawn up his forces, 
near Roſbach, between two hills, on which he had erected various batteries. Several 
councils of war were aſſembled, and the prince de Soubiſe, faithful to his inſtructions, 
evinced the greateſt repugnance to riſk a battle. Revel, younger brother to the duke de 
Broglio, led away by the valour natural to his family, warmly ſupported the opinion of 
Hildburghauſen. The prince de Sqpbiſe, however, ſtill reſiſted, nor did he yield until 
he received a note from the marquis de Stainville—afterwards duke os: Choiſeul—the 
en nee at mee ae e and nnen n to 3 
* 11e ale de Soubiſe was thus perſuaded to riſk the TOR! of Roſbach, Which" was 
fought in the month of November, 1757. The ſuperiority of the Pruſſian diſcipline 
prevailed over the unconnected efforts of the allies. The troops of the Citele fled at 
the firſt onſet : the French cavalry were routed in an inſtant by the Pruffian artillery: a 
general panic pervaded the troops: the French infantry retired in diforder before ſix bat- 
talions of Pruffians: the rout ſoon became univerſal; and ĩt ſeemed as if the troops had 
preſented themſelves to the enemy not with a view to fight, but with a previous deter- 
1 mination to run away. Two regiments of Swiſs were all that remained on the field of 
battle; and the prince de Soubiſe, ruſhing through the thickeſt of the fight, ne him- 
lf: on their head, and inade Tem retreat in 1 e e 1 
The news of this defeat threw Ws Parifians into the wa cots, ab their 
: Sul conſolation conſiſted in the hope that the prince de Soubiſe, to whom they unjuſt- 


70 Sidcle de Louis XV. tom. ii. p. 267. 
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ly aſcribed this diſaſter, would be ſpeedily recalled. While the king of Pruſſia was tri- 
umphant at Roſbach, he loſt Sileſia. General Nadaſti had taken Schweidnitz; and 
prince Charles, ſeconded by that officer, attacked, on the twenty-ſecond of November, 
the prince de Bevern, forced his entrenchments in the vicinity of Breſlau, and, _ tak= 
ing a wu mince of nn. made himſelf maſter of that en El 


The king of Pruffia 8 his ROY with incredible is 8 1 ef. 
feed a junction with Bevern, attacked prince Charles near Liſſa, on the fifth of De- 
cember, and obtained a moſt complete victory. Though the action laſted: but a ſhort 
time, near forty thouſand men were taken or diſperſed, and Frederiek recovered Breſlau. 
From that moment the king of Pruſſia aſſumed the tone of a conqueror, and began to 
announce his projects of revenge againſt thoſe ſtates of the empire who had furniſhed 
their contingency. He particularly intended to lay waſte the eccleſiaſtical electorates, 
which he called rating a round in the flreet of the priefls. Count D*Argenſon apprized, 
in his retirement, of all public occurrences, by his nephew, Paulmy, embraced the op- 
portunity to circulate, in Paris, a memorial againſt the treaty of Verſailles. The ſmall 
number of perfons who had not approved of the treaty exclaimed, with great violence, 
againſt thoſe who had regarded it as a chef-d'ceuvre of policy; while theſe laſt forgot or 
diſavowed the praiſes they had beſtowed on it; and the majority of the public, who al- 
ways judge from events, conſidered it as the cauſe of all ſubſequent diſaſters. „ 


On the firſt news of the deſeat of Roſbach, count de Bernis, who had not been the 
warmeſt advocate for the treaty, although he had ſigned jt, being of opinion that nothing 
could ſucceed with a council diſunited, and generals deſtitute of abilities, openly declared 
tothe king that he muſt not expect to continue the war with greater ſucceſs than he had 
experienced at the commencement of it : that neither France nor the empire had generals 
fir to oppoſe the king of Pruſſia and prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick : that it was neceſ- 
fary, therefore, to accelerate the concluſion of a peace, and to reſerve, for a more favour- 
able cape the elects of a treaty of friendſhip which might Rill dn. | 


Madame de 8 3 the treaty as Jer work; and the te as her 
friend, was extremely enraged at the propoſal of the count de Bernis. She expatiated 
on the difgrace and danger of abandoning the empreſs, who had juſt recovered the great - 
er part of Sileſia; for the battle of Liſſa had not then taken place: ſhe added, that 
chat princeſs might be induced, in a moment of diſſatisfaction, to treat with the king of 
Pruſſia, and unite with the Engliſh. The king, more mortified than diſcouraged by the 
defeat of Roſbach, was by no means inclined to peace, and had written a letter of conſo- 
lation to the prince de Soubiſe : he was moreover fenſible of the difficulty of perſuad- 
ing the b to Asten to terms of accommodation, and even of making 2 ſuch 3 
propoſal. 


During 


— 
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During the debates on this ſubject, intelligence arrived at Paris of the defeat of the 
Auſtrians at Liſſa. Count de Bernis availed himſelf of this eircumſtance to repreſent to 
the king that, during the conſternation which prevailed at the court of Vienna, it would 
not be 1mpofhbble to prevail on the empreſs to conclude a peace. The Hanoverians, the 
Heſſians, and their allies, emboldened by the diſgrace of the French, and the ſucceſs of 
the king of Pruſſia, broke the convention of Cloſter- Seven, (under pretence that Lewis 
had delayed to ratify it until he had received the news of the defeat at Roſbach) and 
ſupplied the count de Bernis with freſh arguments in favour of peace; and the council, 
having adopted the _ Ae _ wy at length ne a thy THER with the 


n to be opened. 


Mareſchal de Richelieu, perceiving the clo of his convention; began to- 
be apprehenſive of effects ſtill more fatal, and paſſed from one extreme to another 
from confidence to fear. He cauſed-a propoſal to be made, by his friend Dumeſnil, to 
prince Ferdinand, for the eſtabliſnment of a neutrality, during the winter, between the 
French and Pruſſians. The empreſs expreſſed the utmoſt indignation at this proceeding, 
and immediately wrote to Lewis, who forbade the mareſchal to proceed any farther in 
the buſineſs: bug the fimple propoſal. had one bad effect, inaſmuch as it afforded the 
king of Pruſſia an opportunity of inſpiring the Auſtrians with a miſtruſt of the N 
of the French, which their conciliatory ien were calculated to augment. * 


Richelieu then left Halberſtadt with th troops that. were with him, and ole thoſe 
which he had ſent into quarters on the Rhine, many of whom- periſhed from the inele- 
mency of the ſeaſon, and the fatigues of a long and toilſome march. As ſoon as the 
army was aſſembled, he called a council of war, all the members whereof, anxious to ap- 
proach the frontiers of France, unanimouſly voted for the evacuation of the electorate; 
but tlie mareſchal, rejecting their advice, and reſiſting their ſalicitations, marched, on 
the ere of nn wandt prince Ferdinand, who retired at his ap bee TY 


% 


The. two. armies theo ee to their winter quarters. The ab alla the | 
miniſtry, with his uſual confidence, that his troops were fo ſtationed that they could not 
be attacked, and he returned to court ;; where the dread of his cabals, of which the fair 
ſex always conſtituted the principal ſtrength, procured him a better reception than he de- 
ſerṽed, or would, otherwiſe, have experienced. He had ſoon, however, occaſion to per- 
ceive that he muſt not expect to command another campaign. The ſtrictures of the 

public on his exactions neither excited ſhame nor remorſe ; and he repaired: to his go- 
vernment of Guienne, where he diſtreſſed the inhabitants by the expence * ee 
which he exacted for his reception and reſidence in the province. EA 


| While 3 were taking for perſuading the empreſs to conſent to an 3 


dation, the count de Bernis, apprehenſive that they might prove ineffectual, opened a 
| | negociation 
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negociation ſor concluding an offenſive” treaty with the court of Denmark. The af- 
fair was conducted between the two cabinets, through the medium of the preſident 
Ogier, without the intervention of Vedelfriſe, the Daniſh miniſter at Verſailles, 
It was propoſed to cede Oſtfriſe to Denmark, with an immediate ſupply of ſix mil- 
lions, to he deducted from the uſual ſubſidies : but when the money came to be paid, the 
-comptroller-general of the finances violating his promiſe, diſabled the miniſter from mak- 
ing good his engagement. The French, indeed, reaped the advantage of preventing 
the Danes from accepting the offers of England; bat the tranſaction reflected great 
- -diſhonour on the French government . — At the ſame time the duke of Mecklen- 
burg was prevailed on to grant a paſſage to the French troops over the Elbe, and to al- 
low. them to ppt a communication with the eos. | 


oO +l I who had hove a at ah Pe of. the! nt nad 
that of the finances, had diſplayed a total incapacity to diſcharge the duties of their 
reſpective ſtations, that of the latter was given to Boulogne, and the office of ſecreta- 
ry at war was conferred on mareſchal de Belleiſſe, who took, as an aſſiſtant, general 
Cremille, a man of ſtrict honour and good abilities. In order to ſtrengthen the coun- 
eil, on this partial change, count de Bernis propoſed to recal Chauvelin, the former 
keeper of the ſeals, and the count de Maurepas; but the firſt was rejected by the king, 
and the laſt by madame de Pompadour. The efforts of Bernis to procure a feat in the 
council for the duke de Nivernois, proved equally fruitleſs; the talents which that 
nobleman was known to poſſeſs were inſufſicient to triumph over the repugnance of 
madame de Pompadour againſt all who were connected with the count de Maurepas, 
by the ties of blood 1 eee nd r A ng bes en /11progabefi_ſ | 
_ N reg wk * r Sf) . : 
= Ae Sends had aired en to open a eee Hog a peace: as the 
. courts of Vienna and Berlin, or, at leaſt, to diſengage the French from the'diſpute, he 
was aware that theſe orders had been given with extreme reluctance. The council, 
and particularly the dauphin, were extremely deſirous of peace, but the king was by no 
means inclined to it, and madame de Pompadour was extremely averſe from it. The 
latter was very anxious to have the chief command of the troops conferted on the 
prince de Soubiſe, who had promiſed to-efface the diſgrace which the French had expe- 
rienced at Roſbach; but the miniſtry prudently:confined him to the command of a 
body of two thouſand four hundred men — to ee n ce e 


e on. 
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D v9 FI ] The count de Clermont was appointed to ſucceed Richelieu; in the 
belief that a prince of the blood, reſpectable from his birth, and eſteemed for his cou- 
rage, would inſpire the troops with confidence, and eradicate that ſpirit, of rapine 
which had deſcended from the general to the ſoldier. He went to Hanover, in the 
beginning of February, and finding his troops, weakened by diſeaſe, unable to face prince 
Ferdinand, who commanded the Hanoverians, united to the forces of Heſſe and Brunſ- 
wick, ſince the rupture of the convention of Cloſter- Seven, he evacuated the electo- 
rate, towards the end of the month, in order to d the banks of the ener 2 8 
to SIRI aN means n ſubſiſtence. 1 | „ r 


- 
* — — 


The firſt exploit of prince | Fontan was the „ of n . the- 
gallant defence of Pereuſe procured from' the enemy the moſt honourable terms of ca-- 
ene The poſſeſſion of the towns ſucceſſively abandoned by the French tend- 
ed to enſure the confidence of the Pruſũans. Prince Ferdinand compelled the count 
de Clermont to retire beyond the Rhine; and, at the battle of Crevelt, fouglit on the 
4wenty=third of June, he drove him from. the field with conſiderable loſs, and forced him 
to take ſhelter: under the cannon of Cologne. This defeat was the more difaftrous; as, 
if. the count de Clermont could have maintained his ground, prince Ferdinand would 
himſelf have been obliged to retreat. The count de Giſors, ſon to the mareſchal de 
-Belleifle, was killed in the action. His death was a national loſs: ſince, at the early 
age of twenty-five, before the talents of moſt men are arrived at SO he: was: 

ena on as an —_— een and an able eee S 


The prince ok Soubiſe,: with a-view to 1 prince Vans to nah us hes 2 
haſten to the defence of his country, entered Heſſe, and, on the twenty-third of July, 
defeated a body of troops under the command of prince Iſembourg. Oa the tentli of 
October he obtained another adyantage over the enemy, in the vicinity of Lauter- 
bourg, and, thereby, ſupplied. the court with a en ok: ns him with «76 


- mareſchal's. Gal 
4 * (3 $5537 7 $5 1.44 Y ; 


| "Come de — eee was tink into (hot ob by the defeat: 

P _ had ſuſtained, that he perfiſted in his reſolution to continue his retreat, and to leave 
the Netherlands expoſed: to the incurſions of the Pruſfians.' The king, however, im- 
peded his retrograde progreſs, and, having recalled him under pretence of a concern 
tor his health, appointed Contades to ſucceed him, who was nn oecaſion 
_ the gpity: of mareſchal of a rance. ä | F = 


2 : 5 i # 
*7 . 5 


10 the conch of this war « thai. was the cc 5 the Freneh 1 that this * 
were continually anxious to have them recalled without knowing where to find better. 
La Clue, with nv other merit than that of having been governor to the duke de Pen- 


| theievre, admiral of France, was entruſted. with the command of a ſquadron of fix-ſail: 
bs | 5 f 2 0 os. 
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-of the line and two frigates, amply provided with every neceſſary, and, after ſuffering 


himſelf to be blocked up in the harbour of Carthagena, during the greater part of ſix 


months, returned to Hane, with only one half of his fleet. 


The kings of England and Pruſſia, in conſequence « of; a renewal of their treaty, on 


the eleventh of April, exerted their utmoſt efforts to attack France and the empreſs, 
in various quarters, at the ſame time. Louiſbourg, which had been ſaved, by means of a 


ſtorm, the preceding year, now fell into the hands of the Engliſh. This place, upon 
which immenſe ſums of money had been expended, was in ſuch a bad ſtate, that the 
beaſts of burden entered it with as 1 eaſe _— the bn in the walls as 


mn the gates. 


5 as Europe, admiral Anſon, with a fleet of twenty-ſix fail of the line, twelve frigates, 
gd great number of fire-ſhips, and bomb · veſſels, and a hundred ſail of tranſports, having 
on board ſixteen thouſand men, appeared off the French coaſt. With twenty ſhips An- 
ſon blocked up the port of Breſt, while the reſt of his fleet favoured the deſcent of the 
troops at Cancale. The diſembarkation took place on the ſeventh of June, and the 


army, advancing towards Saint Malo, took poiieffion of the ſuburb of Saint Servan, 
which is only ſeparated from the town by the harbour. They burned the rope-houſes, 
the magazines, and eighty ſail of merchantmen and privateers, but did not venture to at- 


tack the town. On receiving intelligence that ſome troops were advancing to the re- 


lief of the place, they re-embarked on the tenth, and, after Si detained er at 


Cancale by contrary winds, returned to n 


At the being of ber Aidan gain 3 up the port of Breſt, and, on the 


| 725 of that month, commodore Howe appeared before Cherbourg, which he bombarded, 


while the troops, under the command of general Bligh, landed, carried off all the can- 


non that was in the town, burned twenty-five or thirty merchantmen, compelled the in- | 
* habitants to pay a heavy contribution in order to exempt themſelves from pillage ; ra- | 


vaged the adjacent country; and re-embarked, on the fourth of September, at Saint Lu- 


- nairc, two leagues from Cherbourg, on the oppoſite ſide of the river Rance. The ad- 


vanced forts preventing the Engliſh from attacking the town. they laid waſte the fur- 


_ rounding country; and general Bligh is accuſed, by the French hiſtorians, of having 
ſanctioned the exerciſe of rigours, and the commiſſion of My unauthorized ” 
the laws of war . 


Although he 5 a 5 band of bes. troops, he is faid to have ſe with 


58 LT before a ſew regiments of ann ere * an ee band of 


ue, 


militia 
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militia and armed peaſants, collected in haſte, and headed by ſome gentlemen of the 
country. If the duke D'Aiguillon, commander in chief in the province of Brittany, 


had ſeconded the zeal of the inhabitants, it has been aſſerted that not an Engliſhman 5 


would have eſcaped; but that general was fearful that an opportunity for acquiring diſ- 
tinction might, by ſome unforeſeen accident, be converted into an occaſion for incurring 
diſgrace. When he had it in his power to attack the enemy to advantage, he only pro- 


fited by their terror to accelerate their retreat. M. D' Aubiguy, who ſerved under the 


duke D'Aiguillon, impatient at receiving no orders to attack, ventured to engage with- 


out orders, and commandet the regiment of Bourbonnois to ruſh forwards. A volun- 


teer corps of Breton gentlemen immediately joined the firſt rank of grenadiers, and the 
cheyalier de la Tour D' Auvergne, colonel of the regiment, quitting his poſt, deſired to 
have the honour of placing himſelf at their head. They were immediately joined by 
the regiments of Brie-and Marbeuf, and a battalion of militia; when they attacked the 
Engliſh, drove them from their entrenchments, and, following them into the ſea, until 


the water reached their waiſts, there engaged them, for ſome time, hand to hand. The 
carnage” was great: the Engliſh loſt two thouſand men; and as many more, unable to 


reach 0 ſhips, were . to climb up the rocks, and were taken after the S en 73. 


But N the Engliſh were thus partially foiled in their n PO nee 
accompliſhed the principal object of their expedition, by preventing the French troops 


from quitting the coaſts to reinforce their armies in Germany. By continually moving 
them, too, from one part of the coaſt to another, expences were occaſioned that tended 


to encreaſe the derangement of the finances. It was fo great, at this period, that the 
miniſter of the marine department could only provide for one expedition, which requir- 


ed but little money, though, had it ſucceeded, it would have proved highly uſeful to the 


Nate. ; This was a project to intercept the, Engliſh Eaſt - India fleet on its return to Eu- 


rope, by ſending out one ſhip of the line and two frigates to cruize off Saint Helena. 


But adivifion between the officers, Joined to ſome groſs miſconduct, rendered the enter- 
prize abortive; and though they fell in with four Eaſt Indiamen at one time, and two 
at another, and had it in their power to take them, they ſuffered them to eſcape, and had 


afterwards the mortification to be anchored alongſide of them, in the bay of All Saints, 
a neutral port, where the Engliſh captains ridiculed the We and ane ſs of their 


ee, 


During theſe o . aha count a Bernis determined, in caſe. his efforts to promote | 


a peace ſhould prove fruitleſs, to procure an exact ſtate of the finances, that he might be 
able to appreciate the reſources of the nation for ſupporting the war. This account 


was, by the king's orders, delivered to him by the comptrol ler- general; and it preſented - 


73 Duclos, tom. ji, p. 486. 
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a proſpect fo difcouraging, that the count was moſt ſeriouſly alarmed. Tt appearing ne- 
ceſſary to enforce the moſt rigid economy, in every department of the flate, he obtained 
from the empreſs a conſiderable reduction of the ſubſidy paid her by the French ; and ef- 
feed a reform in the king's honfhold that operated a confiderable diminution of the 
annual expenditure. Being appointed ſecretary for foreign affairs, on the reſignation of 
Rouille, he procured the empreſs's confent to a farther reduction of her ſubſidy ; but al} 
his regulations being inadequate to the formation of able generals, he redoubled his ef- 


farts for putting an end to the war. 


In order to reconcile an de pions to the meaſure he had determined to en- 
force, he pointed out to her, in a private conference, the impoſſibility of maintaining a 
conteſt which had already involved the kingdom in infinite diſtrefs. The lady, how- 
evet, was not convinced by his arguments, and he experienced from her much greater 
reſiſtance than from the empreſs herſelf, In vain did he repreſent that all the difaſters 
which had occurred were imputed to her and to himſelf. The public were not apprized 
of his oppoſition to the firſt propoſal for concluding a treaty with the court of Vienna; 
of the object ions which he had urged; the precautions he had adopted; and the prelimi- 
naries he had exacted: they were ignorant of the fecret articles of the treaty, ſo advan- 
tageous to France, and fo eafy to enforce, had ſhe been poſſeſſed of generals, able, up- 
right, and experienced. Thoſe miniſters who had been the firſt to applaud the treaty, 
now meanly di favowed all participation in an event which did not anſwer their expecta- ; 
tions. Without imitating their conduct, Bernis enforced the neceflity of giving way to 

eircumſtances. He repreſented that all the public knew was, that he had ſigned a treaty, 
the conſequences of which had proved fo fatal; that he was confidered as the ſole au- 
thor of that treaty ; and that madame de Pompadour was accufed, with greater juſtice, 
of having originally ſuggeſted it, and of now wiſhing to- continue the war, in order to 
procure a command for the prince de Soubife. 'Fhe favourite was highly diſpleaſed at 
the count's-obſervations, and, on his declaration, that if he ſhould fail in his endeavours 
to obtain the king's conſent to a peace, he would reſign: his poſt, that he might no lon- 

er he ſuſpected of wiſhing to continue the war, ſhe remarked: that fach a proceeding 
would diſplay a want of gratitude, and, that, after all the favours he had received, his 
reſignation would be deemed no great farrifice to his honour. ** The king and the pub- 
« lic”—replicd the count will judge more fayourably than you imagine, when they 
« ſee me reſign my abbies, renounce the promiſe of a.cardinal's hat, and content myſelf 
«- with the priory of La Charits; to which any other ecclefiaſtic of diſtinction would be 
entitled, without having rendered the ſmalleſt Wrvies echmagh ſtate”, . 


aa his opinion, ee e e eee ae in W council; he 
me wed that the treaty. could not, under the preſent circumſtances, have effect; though 


79 Duclos . ii. p. 489, 490. 8 
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the ſame good intelligence might continue to ſubſiſt between the courts of France and 
Vienna; and that the plan had failed through the diſſentions which prevailed between the 
generals, the rupture of the convention of Cloſter- Seven, and the annihilation of the 
French marine. He added, that the army would infallibly be compelled to repaſs the 
Rhine; that the empreſs, from want of her uſual ſubſidies, would be diſabled from act - 
ing with vigour and effect; and that the only reſource that remained was to procure the 
armed mediation of Spain. Although the king evinced a deſire to continue the war, the 
whole council, and particularly the dauphin, declared for peace; and the count de Bernis, 
in conſequence, received orders from Lewis to negociate, for that e with the. court 


of Vienna. 75 


A 


he empreſs was extremely mortified at the proſpect of being obliged to ſuſpend her 

reſentment againſt the king of Pruſſia; but, unable to combat the arguments alledged 
by the French, ſhe gave her conſent to the negociation for a peace, The marquis de 
Stainville, the French ambaſſador at Vienna, charged to negociate the buſineſs with the 
empreſs, had implicitly followed the inſtructions of Bernis, ſo long as he had conſidered 
him as the favourite miniſter of madame de Pompadour, and as he had conceived that no 
difference of opinion could poſſibly ariſe between them. But, although he had negociat- 
ed, and ſent to court the empreſs's conſent to the concluſion of a peace, as ſoon as he 
perceived, by the letters of madame de Pompadour, how much ſhe regretted the pacific 
ſyſtem that had been adopted, he began to apprehend that Bernis no longer enjoyed the 
ſame degree of favour. He knew with what facility madamede Pompadour paſſed from 
the extreme of attachment to that of diſlike; and, reſolving to avail himſelf of the op- 
portunity, he formed a plan for the ruin of Bernis, whoſe moſt flexible inſtrument he 
had hitherto been, and for promoting his own lesion at the expence of that . 


With this view he told the empreſs, a 8 ted to 8 de W that 
count de Bernis was too eaſily diſcouraged; that affairs were by no means deſperate; and 
that it was ſtill eaſy to repair paſt diſaſters, and to recover the ground that had been loſt, 
Theſe ideas ſo perſectly coincided with the wiſhes of the parties to whom they were 
communicated, that they were immediately adopted. Madame de Pompadour had no 
difficulty to perſuade the king to renounce meaſures which he had been led to purſue 
much againſt his will; and the continuation of the war was forthwith reſolved on. 


| Berni—who had juſt received — cardinal's eo many vain md on 
the evil conſequences of this imprudent reſolution, perceiving that he could not, with 
honour, continue to be the inſtrument. of a ſyſtem he diſapproved, reſigned his poſt, and 
was ſucceeded by the marquis de Stainville, created, on his admiſſion to the council- 
board, duke de denen, who continued the war, for four years, which Rares was n 
ed by an accumulation of misfortunes. gs ; 
102 | 8 | A. D. 
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A. D. 1759 to 1762. ] Nothing tends more to'the diſcouragement of troops than a 
frequent change of generals; and to this circumſtance, and the cauſes which produced it, 


may moſt of the loſſes ſuſtained by the French, during the preſent war, be aſcribed, 


The event that moſt Ggnalized the campaign. of 1759, was the memorable battle of 
Minden ; at which prince Ferdinand, by a feigned diviſion of his army, accompanied by 
ſome maſterly manceuvres, induced mareſchal.de Contades to riſk an engagement. The 
action took place on the firſt of Auguſt. At the beginning of the day the French 
cavalry attacked the Engliſh infantry with uncommon fury, but they experienced ſo 


- warm a reception, that two regiments were almoſt wholly deſtroyed. Two battalions of 


* 


foot, ſent to their relief, incurred a ſimilar fate. As ſoon as the center of the French 
army was broken, and the reſt of the troops, unable any longer to maintain their ground, 
were preparing to retreat, prince Ferdinand ordered the Engliſh horſe to advance; but 
their commander, lord George Sackville, either from a miſconſtruction of the order, or 
from ſome motive more culpable, preſerved his ſtation, and thereby mo an nur 
to the French to effect their retreat without much eee 5 


After this defeat Contades $I aud the duke de Broglio; who, in conſequence 
of a victory he had obtained over the princes of Brunfwick, on the thirteenth of April, 
had been honoured with the dignity of mareſchal of France, was appointed to ſucceed 
him: though his ſubſequent defeat on the heights of Warbourg, in which the prince of 
Rohan-Rochefort, the marquiſſes of Caſtre, Betiſi, and Valence, the count de la Tour 
du Pin, and a prodigious number of inferior ——_— were pos ſeemed _ calcu- 
lated to 2 the choice of his eee | 


: The recital of battles, memorable for no perdicnler's exertion \ of inen Kitt, produc- 
tive of no important effects, and marked only by an uſeleſs effuſion of blood, certainly 
forms the leaſt infrufive, and, it is hoped, the leaſt amu/ing, part of hiſtory. We ſhall, 
therefore, briefly notice the ſucceeding operations in the field, and haſten to that period 


' when the return of peace preſents a more pleaſing proſpect to the hiſtorian. On the 


tenth of July, 2760, Broglio attacked a body of thirty thouſand Hanoverians at Cor- 


bach, under the command of the hereditary prince of Brunſwick, a young hero, whoſe 


impetuous courage, difdaining the falutary precepts of prudence, led him to engage 


the French before prince Ferdinand eould arrive to his aſſiſtance: the confequence 8 


this temerity was a total defeat, by means of which the F eurer — to 8 a 
en. into this enen of Helfe. 9 | 


On the Sixteenth of weary) the e de Caftrics ata and defeated 


f 


this hereditary prince at — on the Lower Rhine, where he forced him to repaſs 


the river, and to raiſe the ſiege of Weſel: an event that happened, on this occaſion, 
though almoſt overlooked at the time, deſerves to be recorded in hiſtory. The cheva- 
_ x D'Aﬀas, a captain in the Stats D* een, having been ſent on a reconnoitring 


party, 


ww 
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party, in the night preceding the battle, fell in with a detachment of the enemy, and, 
being advanced before his men, was immediately ſurrounded and ſecured. The enemy 
then told him that if he uttered a word they would put him to death; but, leſs mindſul 
of his own perſonal ſafety, than anxious to ſecure his men from a ſurprize, he boldly 
called out to them to advance. He had no ſooner pronounced the fatal word than he was 
inhumanly maſſfacred; but his generous deſign was eren - fince the Te! be- 


ing diſcovered, were compelled to retire with loſs. 


Some other trifling advantages in Germany tended to afford ſome little conſolation to- 
the French for the loſſes they experienced in other quarters, and reconciled them to the 
conduct and command of mareſchal Broglio. At the commencement of the year 1761, 
M. de Narbonne diſtinguifhed himſelf by his able and courageous defence of Fritzlar, 
beſieged by the enemy; and the gratitude of the nation added the name of the town to 
that of his family. In the month of Mareh, the army of the hereditary prince, who 
profited almoſt as much by a defeat as by a victory, was routed at Altenhayn, in the vi- 
cinity of Grimberg, and the enemy were thereby compelled to raiſe the ſiege of Caflel, 
and to evacuate the principality of Heſſe, into which they had made a ſudden irruption. 
By this means, the French remained maſters of the Landgraviate, and the eities of Min- 
den and Gottingen; and ſecured a free paſſage into the electorate of Hanover. Their 
affairs began to wear a favourable aſpect; as prince Ferdinand, by his exertions of {kill, 
had only been able to retard, not to prevent, the ſucceſs of their arms, and the junction 
of the forces under Soubiſe with the army of Broglio, gave to the French ſuch. a 
deciſive ſuperiority, as muſt have enſured ſucceſs to their meaſures, but for a fatal . 


r e which broke out ae the generals. 


On the fifteenth of July, 4 attacked the enemy, who were ſtrongly entrenched im . 
the village of Filingſhauſen ; the French charged them with ſuch reſiſtleſs impetuoſity, 
that their works were carried, and they were driven from the village; but they returned. 

the next day, and, after an obſtinate conflict, compelled the French to forego the advan= 
tage they had obtained. On this occaſion a diſpute arofe between the prince of Soubiſe 
and mareſchal Broglio, who mutually reproached each other with miſconduct in the ac* 
tion. Each of them preferred a complaint againſt his rival; and the ſervice ſuffered * 
materially from their diſſentions. Nothing farther was attempted during the campaign. 
The army divided: Broglio retired to Caſſel, and Soubiſe paſſed the Roer. In February, 


1762, the former was recalled, and confined, by virtue of a royal mandate, to his eſtates. 


He was honoured, however, with the eſteem of the public; while the alen of 
peace 4 5107 bis rival of all bete Nager, of Weng Sos! in the , ke! 


Bout vhough the Progels n notwithſianding: the JONES" a inability of 
their generals, to check the progreſs of their enemies on the continent, in other quarters 


of 2 8 nn their efforts were 885 and their loſles inceſſantly multiplied. The 
| - Engliſh, 


N 7 
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: 3 of troops ; the want of money, and the difficulty of 1 ſupplies 
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Engliſh, extending their views of conqueſt in proportion to the diminution of their 
rival's ſtrength, after the capture of L'Ifle Royale, determined on reducing, not only 


all the poſſeſſions of the French in North America, but all their ſugar iſlands like- 


wiſe. Martinique, the moſt important from its poſition, in the center of them all, was 
that which they were moſt anxious to ſubdue. Full of merchants and mariners, it could 


ſend ſupplies of men, arms, and proviſions to the other. iſlands, which arrived in four- 


and-twenty hours at the place of their deſtination, with a moral certainty of not being 
intercepted, notwithſtanding the great number of ſhips that were appointed to occupy 
that ſtation. The different ports of Martinique alſo ſwarmed with privateers, which 
rendered it neceſſary for the merchantmen belonging to the Engliſh always to ſail under 
convoy, and by that means prevented the Britiſh iſlands from receiving ſupplies with 
the regularity which their fituation required. As to thoſe ſhips which ventured to fail 
without convoy, it was calculated that two-fifths of them fell into the hands of the 
French: and when Martinique was reduced by the Engliſh, it appeared from the regiſ- 
ter of the admiralty, that no leſs than fourteen hundred veſſels had been taken in this 
manner. - | 13 | 


Tn the winter of 17 88, a fleet of ten ſail of the line, with eight thouſand men on 


board, had been diſpatched from England to the Weſt Indies. On the ſixteenth of 


January following an attack was made on Martinique; but the warm reception which 
the enemy experienced induced them to forego their deſign for the preſent, and to direct 
their efforts againſt Guadeloupe, which promiſed a more eaſy conqueſt. . But after they 
had effected their landing, their progreſs was conſiderably retarded by the inequality of 
the ground, and a variety of natural obſtacles which perpetually preſented themſelves, 
ſo that the reduction of the iſland was not completed until three months after the firſt 
attack. The garriſon capitulated, on the firſt of May. The ſmall iflands of La 
mA Rh os Sandes. Saint e and e Galante, experienced a ſimilar fate. 


-While dns and Dakar triumphed in the Weſt-Indies, ien and Wolfe 


| Genalized their conduct and courage in North-America, and formed the fiege of Que- 


bec. At has already been obſerved that, at the commencement of the war, the French 
had the advantage in theſe quarters. In +758, they were ſtill ſucceſsful. The mar- 


quis de -Montcalm obtained a ſignal advantage over the enemy; on the eighth of July, 


1789, in the neighbourhood of fort Carillon, and, on the fourteenth of September fol- 
lowing,: M. de Lignerjs defeated a detachment of a thouſand Engliſh, on the fide of 
fort Duqueſne ; but theſe -ſacceſles- proved the real cauſe of their fublequeot misfor-- 


tunes; ſince they tended to arouſe the vigilance and #iimulate the exertions of the 


Engliſh, who, in the enſuing ſpring, ſent ſuch a formidable army to Canada, as gave 
them a deciſive ſuperiority in the field. In vain had the marquis of Vaudreuil, who 
foreſaw. that the ſiege of -Quebec: would certainly be undartaken, ſolicited an adequate 


Were 
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were pleaded by the miniſter ; in extenuation of his refuſal, and that valuable colony was 
left to its fate. | | | | | 


But notwithſtanding the neglect of the government to provide the Canadians with 
rhe neceſſary means of reſiſting the attacks of the enemy, they had nearly effected the de- 
ſtruction of the naval force ſent to reduce them. At Quebec, eight fre- ſh ips were 
prepared; and as ſoon as the Engliſh: fleet had anchored at the iſland of Orleans, on 
the twenty-ſeventh- of June, 1759, theſe dreadful machines were deſtined to reduce it 
to aſhes; and had the orders that were given been obeyed, it is probable the ſcheme 
would have completely ſucceeded : but the officers appointed to conduct the operation 
were ſeized with a panic, and, by ſetting fire to the ſhips too ſoon, in order to regain: 
the ſhore, they afforded an opportunity to the Engliſh, who. We the flames at 
A u to avoid the danger ps nnn them... {4 5 


The Canadians, indeed, W a e 8 on the chitroflion 3 i na- 
ture in the navigation of the river, which had fo far foiled the {kill of the French 
mariners, that it was always deemed neceſſary, on the arrival of any ſhips: of war, 
even of the ſmalleſt ſize, to place a variety of marks and ſignals to direct their Sourſe; 
and as theſe were carefully removed on the approach of the Engliſh, they flattered 
themſelves that any attempt to advance without ſuch guides, would, prove fatal to- 
them. But they were groſsly deceived in their: expectations for the Engliſh paſſed; 
and repafſed with the greateſt facihty, by night as well as by day, with their largeſtc 
. veſſels, and diſplayed greater Ow in een of the river than the . be 
e e e vl i 


* 8 


The Evgliſh A tin ſtill more ſerious obſtacles: to G They bad con- 
fiderable difficulty in landing their men and eſtabliſhing their quarters in the vicinity 
af the Place. The banks of the river were ſo well defended by troops and redoubts 
ſtationed at proper diſtances, that Their farſt efforts proved ineffeQual. Six weeks: 
were paſſed in unſucceſsful: attempts, and by the letters whithithe-Engliſh command- 
ers wrote to the miniſter, Want Fragen 6 tre y-began.ro'be doubtful of 1 iTue of: 
their enterprise. f by if d £2 36; 3 . 70 Nee «2 ® £501: Fans. Q3 4, 45 


x. 4th — 
2 Fe” 17 2 8 


It was not anti ar obe bender that they h 1 the an. to dc 
embark. unperceived by- the French: animated by the example of their general, Wolfe, 
the Engliſh climbed the rugged: heights of Abraham, about four miles from Qgebee, and: 
were formed in battle array on the plains above, before Montcalm, lulled into ſecurity by | 
the raſfineſs. of the attempt, would give credit to the intelligence. Convinced, at; 
length, that the report was too true, he determined to decide the fate of Canada, in a: 
general ation; rendered memorable by the death of both the generals. Wolfe firſt recert- 


how a wound; but his troops . enn. Felolution.. Tas 
: | ken: 
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| ken out of the ranks, he fainted from loſs of blood, and only recovered his ſenſes to hear 


the exclamation of They fly / — With eagerneſs he aſked, 'who' it was that fled; and 
being told, the enemy, he exclaimed, Thank God I die content! and breathed his 
_ laſt. Montcalm only ſurvived his gallant adverſary long enough to witneſs the flight 
of his troops z he was mortally wounded during the retreat; and his laſt moments were em 
ployed in exhortations to renew the fight. This opinion was ſtrongly enforced by 
the marquisde Vaudreuil, but it was rejected by a council of war, even after the arrival 
of freſh troops. Above a thouſand of the French periſhed in the action, which was 
_ followed by the reduAtion'of e nn eee tg beer e. e on the N 
of oben} «4,4 n lt 3 


The glory which yy Eugliſh acquired by their ſucceſſes in e was greatly 
encreaſed by two naval victories which reflected the higheſt credit on the miniſter who 
directed ſuch various operations, ſo well- combined, and ſo happily executed. France 
now placed her only hopes on the ſucceſs of a project deviſed by mareſchal de Belleiſle 
for making a. deſcent on the coaſt of Ireland, for which purpoſe immenſe preparations 
had been made. Breſt alone being inſufficient to ſupply an adequate number of veſ- 
ſels, orders were given to ſet at work all the hands that could be collected at Toulon. 
To prevent the junction of the two fleets was the object of the Engliſh miniſter, who, 
accordingly, diſpatehed admiral Boſcawen, with a fleet of ſourteen ſail of the line, to 
cruiſe off the coaſt. That officer took his ſtation off the harbour of Toulon, where 
he effeQually blocked up the French ſquadron, under M., de la Clue ; but in an en- 
deavour to burn two ſhips that lay in the road, he was ſuddenly becalmed, and became 
expoſed to the fire of the batteries from the ſhore, which did conſiderable damage to 
his fleet. This accident, and the bad weather that enſued, obliged the Engliſh admiral 
to retire. to Gibraltar, in order to repair; but convinced that de la Clue would embrace 
the opportunity to pals the ſtreights of Gibraltar, he ſtationed: two of his ſhips, one 
on the coaſt of Spain, and the - on that of Ae to oe. his motions, and apprize 
dim of his approach. /d ͤ ᷣ ⁵ĩͤůdAèLuülwßbbl wh atteſts +: 

The French admiral, inflead of following Bauen Hai 6 er — could n not 
bave been attacked to advantage, determined not to quit the harbour until the Engliſh 
were far off. By this means be loſt time in executing his orders, and afforded the ene- 
my an opportunity of returning, to encounter him in full ſorce. The French. ſqua- 
dron was in the fineſt order, and fully competent to engage the Engliſh ;, it, conſiſted . 
one ſhip of. eighty guns, five of ſeventy · ſour, f our of Wawa and foro of iba * 
the * N fail neee ie e e e ne 


{4 7 5 exening of the. Gamenth of: 3 6 i 9 la Clue 1 to . the 
ireights; but he was perceived by the Gibraltar, an Engliſh veſſel, that had been 


* there to look out ſor him, about nee and, . before ten, Boſcawen 
Was 


» 
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was under ſail. During the night the French fleet ſeparated, and in the morning de 
la Clue found himſelf left with only ſeven ſhips of the line; in this weak ſtate he was 
attacked by the enemy. Whatever want of abilities the French admiral might diſplay, 
it is certain he evinced the moſt intrepid courage: he ſuſtained, with infinite ſpirit, the 
unequal conflict and ſome. idea may be formed of the exertions of his own ſhips; when 
it is known, that he diſcharged no leſs than two thouſand five hundred ſhot at the ene- 
my; the admiral loſt one leg in the action, and received a dreadful wound in the 
other. M. de Sabran-Grammont, captain of the Centaure, of ſeventy- four guns, alſo 
fignalized his valour, in an extraordinary manner: he was ſucceflively attacked by five 
of the enemy's ſhips, the laſt of which was the admiral's, of ninety guns; he defended 
himſelf with a degree of. vigour that commanded the admiration of all who ſaw him; 
nor did he | ſtrike his ee until. his Waere eee ſo mack as to be ROE in- 


. ſhares . Sr, Sten 


Ts 3 defence. andy by theſe, vanes > ſhips night have facilitated the eſcape- of 
the. ſquadron, during the night, had the admiral adopted a more regular plan of opera- 
tions, and the different officers, been more attentive: to their duty. But each captain 
aſſumed; the dangerous privilege of purſuing the dictates of his own judgment; and the 
commanders of the S9uveraine and the Guerrier, of ſeventy- four guns each, thought pro- 
per to retire before morning, and ſeek a refuge in the port of Liſbon. Their eyaſion 
diſcouraged thoſe that remained, and the next day, the confuſion became general. The 
admiral's ſhip, the Ocean, of eighty guns, and the Redoubtable, of ſeventy-four, were 
burned ; and the Temeraire, of ſeventy-four, and the Ade of en wars ta- 
han the eeſt ed their OG ROTO es PE vs 


| This Slater retabled the contacting for the vrojeRted Meadow: of Ireland, bat too 
much expence had been already incurred to admit the idea of abandoning the project; 
and the French miniſtry, were moreover anxious to obtain ſome ſignal advantage that 
might enable them to treat for peace on more equal terms; it was therefore n 
* . with all * puter n n e bh en . 


. The, Englih lead: on his 3 was ie to apprize his nt of the ZW 
| Gans of the French, and to obtain ſupplies proportioned to the vigour of the intended | 
deſence; and, beſides the numerous ſquadrons already at ſea, three others received orders to 
fail. - Commodore. Boyce was ſtationed off Dunkirk, to intercept or engage any veſſels | 
that might leave that port: vice-admiral Rodney was ſent to bombard Havre, where 
conſiderable magazines had been formed, and a great number of flat-bottomed boats 
collected for the embarkation of the troops: while admiral Hawke appeared before 
Breſt, with a formidable fleet ſuperior to any force which mareſchal Conflans, deſtined 
to command the expedition, could oppoſe to him. Boyce blocked up the harbour of 
Dankirk ſo completely, that 4 ſmall ſquadron under ones who had received his or-. 
Vox. IV. 4 P ders 
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ders fo early as the ſeventeenth of June, could not fail till the fifteenth of October. 
At Havre Rodney kept up an inceſſant fire during two-and-fiſty hours, with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs, that all the inhabitants were compelled to quit the town, although feven hundred 
men were continually employed in attempts to alleviate their diſtreſs, and to extin- 
guiſh the flames. A great part of the boats was deſtroyed, and the magazines ſuſtain- 
ed conſiderable damage, fo that the preparations in that quarter were rendered almoſt 
uſeleſs. ' Hawke was ſo vigilant and active that, for a confiderable time, every veſſel that 
attempted to enter or leave the port of Breſt, fell into his hands: he even cut from 
their anchors four veſſels laden with guns and ammunition, that had en oy 
es u tea Wes and n ken . neee ne Saas. 44 
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when the violence of the winds would compel the Engliſh: admiral to return to port. 
All the troops, to the number of forty battalions, were aſſembled on the coaſt of Brit- 
tany, at Vannes and Nantes, under the command of the duke DAiguillon. Another 
army, too, was collected at Dunkirk, commanded by M. de Chevert, and the king's 
houſhold troops, were alſo deſtined to participate in the dangers and glory of the enter- 
prize. M. de Flobert had embarked, with eight hundred men, on board. Thurot's 
ſpiny which was bound ſor the North of Ireland. His object was to reconnoitre 
the coaſt, to form a party among the malecontents, and to prepare every thing for the 
intended defcent.., By his inſtructions it is eaſy to be perceived, that the miniſtry en 
tertained hopes of being ſeconded by the efforts of the partizans of the houſe of Stu- 
art; and that they particularly depended on fucceeding in Scotland. The inſtructions 
exprefily enjoined him to make no hoſtile attempt on that part of Great- Britain; and, 
in caſe he ſhould find himſelf under the neceſſity of landing, not to uſe his arms but: 
for his own defence I W he were treated as MING to take SONG with- 


e Rus: 3 


France, in the ad of 6 Kill eee <P 
her adverſary, had mare ſehal Conflans, without loſs of time, at the moment when admiral 
Hawke was compelled by a ftorm (on the twelfth of October) to quit his ſtation and 
return to Plymouth, collected his fleet, and made the deſcent. At that oonjuncture the 
Engliſh muſt have laboured under great diſadvantages, their fleet having being fo long at 
. ſea, and conſiderably damaged by the ftorm, whereas that of the French was quite freſh, 
well equipped, and amply provided with the means of attack and defence.. But the 
| tardineſs of Conflans and the indiſcretion of the: miniſter delayed his departure until 

the fourteenth of November, vids 8 eee _ with OOO mo oy _ 
line and four _ i | 5 
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* immediately went in queſt of him wane two-and-twenty fail of the Line... He - 
| directed 
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directed his courſe to Quiberon Bay, where he came in fight of the French | ſquadron ;/ 
but M. de Conflans no ſooner perceived him, than he fled, and ſought ſhelter among the 
rocks:and ſhoals of a'lee-ſhore, Thither, however, he was followed by his daring anta- 
goniſt; and by. that ſeandalous manœuvre, he ſuffered his rear · diviſion to be cut off, by: 
expoſing it to the whole fire of the Engliſh fleet. Monſieur de Saint Andté du Verger, 
vyho commanded that diviſion, as almoſt the only officer who diſcharged his duty on 
this diſaſtrous day. His flag was on board the Formidable of eighty guns, which main- 
tained, for a conſiderable time a moſt unequal fight; nor did it ſtrike to the enemy, until 
du Verger, his brother, and one half of the crew were killed, and the veſſel ſo much 
damaged that the Engliſh had great difficulty in conducting her into port. The cheva- 
lier de Beaufremont, miſtaking the ſignal to rally, for the ſignal to fly, crowded all his 
ſail, and bore away to the iſle of Aix, with the whole of the van- diviſion which he com- 
manded. Conflans himſelf, ' after firing a few broadfides, without loſing à fingle man, 
or ſuſtaining the ſmalleſt damage, ran his ſhip, the Soleil Royal, of eighty guns, which 
had been juſt launched, and was deemed the fineſt veſſel in the French navy, on ſhore, 
and ordered her to be burned. M. de Kerſaint, an officer of approved courage and ta- 
lents, loſt his ſhip through neglect. He commanded the Theſes of ſeventye four guns; 
and as he was preparing to engage one of the enemy's ſhips, his pilot apprized him of an 
omiffian to order the lower - deck ports to be ſhut, which, as the ſth ran very high, was 
indiſpenfably neceſſary; the captain was aware of the danger, but his pride prevented 
him from ſubmitting to the correction of a pilot; and, in a few minutes, the ſhip ſunk, 
and of eight hundred men, twenty only were ſaved, by the humanity of the Engliſh, to 
reveal the fault of their commander. The Superbe experienced a fimilar fate, but ſhe 
periſhed” in a more Honourable manner, from a well- directed broadfide from the enemy. 
The Fuße, after loſing her captain, M. de Saint Alloaran, who, with his brother, was 
killed during the ation; was loſt through the ignorance of à pilot. The French loſt, 
in the whole, ſix ſail of the line, only one of which, the Iutrepiar, of eighty guns, fell 
into the hands of the enemy: the reſt ſought refuge in the river Vilaine. The victors 
themſeldet did not entirety” eſcape the fury of the waves; two of their” Mips ſtruck on 
4 fand bank, and were totally loſt; but to the French marine, the wound, during the 
War, was ſnküratie; and thoſe: ſhips which had eſcaped into the Vilaine could never 
elude the Vigilance of a * ſquadron, conſtantly ſtationed to block” o TRE ns of 
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Tie 4 aty of 'raifing' koaldy for maintaining a war UG exfily - 
cocel ved, and the frequent change of compttollers-general of the-finaticeg/obly tends 
ed to expoſe the embarraſſment in which the government was involved.” M. de Sil 
houette liad ſucceeded M. Boulogne in that important poſt; and by ſome regulations, 
which had for their object the relief of the people, had acquired, at the commencement 
of is adininiſtration, no inconfiderable ' ſhare of poptlarity: but a fiſeal edict” which 


he 8 to be 9 in a bed of Juſtice, holden ar Verfailles on the twenty 
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| 40555 of September, 1759. Excited the alarm of the public, and the oppoſition of the 
ſovereign courts. As the taxes impoſed by this edict could not be levied, the govern- 
ment was reduced to the Sreateſt diſtreſs, to alleviate which, M. de Silhouette had 
recourſe to the defperate meaſure of fuſpending the payment of intereſt on all national 
ſecurities, and the reimburſement of ſums appointed to be received, at Rated periods, 
from the royal treaſury, or the Caiſſe dir Amor riſſemens. At the ſame time he'exhorted all 
; loyal fubjeCts to carry their plate to the mint, to be converted into ſpecie applicable to 
the wants of the ſtate; and he perſuaded the king to ſet the example. This operation 
was alike marked by puerility and deſpotiſm: by the firſt act he annihilated" confidence, 
by weakening its ſupport; and by the laſt he expoſed the indigence of the fate; which 
policy required him to conceal from the enemy. The public ſoon vented their rage againſt 
the author of the plan'; the vatiation and inconſiſtency of his principles were-univerſally 
acknowledged; and he became an object of execration to the people by whom he had 
deen recently-idolized: His very name was uſed as an inſult; and while ſome compared 
him to the moſt noted thieves Who had expiated their crimes on the wheel, others conſi- 
dered him as a fit ſubject for pleaſantry. Portraits & 1a Silhouette and Hrreche d la Sil. 
Louette became faſhionable; the wit conſiſted in the lineaments of the former being 
| traced on a ſhadow, and in the want of pockets in the latter; which was ſuppoſed to be 
applicable to tlie Nate t to which he! dee grant ot reduced the people 
: and their gy . 33 | i ek 2 or TITS £3001 | 311 1 
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1 to public credit, at a time when the government ſtood: in the greateſt need of aſ- 
ſiſtance, and had alſo tended to prolong the war, of which the enemy themſelves began 
to be tited. In the winter of 1759, prince Lewis of Brunſwick, governor to the young 
ſtadtholder, had fignified to the miniſters of France, Vienna, Ruſſia, Sweden, and Po- 
land, refident at the Hague, that he was charged, on the patt of the kings of England 
"and Prof, to inform them, that, moved by the calamities of a war that had ſubſi ſted for 
ſeveral years, "they were urged by the duties of humanity, and more particularly by their 
tender concern for the welfare of their own ſubjects, to neglect no means ſor putting a 
7 _ op to the evils to which they. were expoſed ;/' and that, in order to manifeſt: the purity 
, of their intentions, they declared themſelves ready to ſend plenipotentiaries to any place 
"that might be appointed, for the purpoſe of negociating a ſolid and general peace. The 
fame declaration had alſo been repeated by Mr. Pitt to the foreign miniſters at the Eng- 
"ſh court; but his Britannie majeſty, judging, from the extravagant operations of the 
| comptrollerrgeneral, that France was reduced to the greateſt 0" r withdrew his 
alrances, and * W oyertures were . no farther. 7 ö e T 


| The year 3760 actos FW 12 with new. batiles; 4040 freſh dilaſters, Shieh „ 
to encreafe during the whole campaign. The death of the brave Thurot, and the total 


| loſs of his ſquadron, was the firſt check ſuſtained by France. The plan of the cam- 
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paign,, delivered by that officer to wareſchal de Belleiſle, by whom it was adopted, could | 9 
only be good when conſidt red as a part of the grand expedition: the latter baving failed, the N 3 
ſormer was attended with great danger and expence, without cauſing an adequate i injury | : | 
to the enemy. After beating about in the North Seas doring an inclement ſeaſon, ex- | TOM 
poſed-to-all-the horrors of ſhipwreck and famine, Thurot, in ſpite of the femonſtrances. 

of the oſſicer WhO commanded the troops, reſolved nat to return to port without making 

ſome attempt. On the ſeventeenth of February, 1760, he landed at Carrick- -fergus, 3 | 

che north of Ireland, took poſſeſſion of the town, and levied contributions on the 11 

bitants, whoſe poverty, however, afforded him no opportunity to boaſt of the magnitude 

of his ſpoils. Soon aſter the troops were re- embarked, his ſquadron, reduced to ihres BY: 
frigates, was attacked by three Engliſh; veſſels, of nearly the ſame. force, and, after an 

obſti nate conflict, in which, Thurot was ied: they all ſel into the hands of th 2 

bad dit monte vd de * & 
eee 3 foumed,; a plan, 0 ho recovery. of POE” Vit 
this view! he, aſſembled an army of ten thouſand men in the month of April, and a 

Yanced, to within <P leagues: of the. tomy eee by the ee ; * was on the. 
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him to the govemor. The man was nearly dead with cold; with great difficulty he - 
" was/necovered ſufficiently to inſorm the enemy that ten thouſand French were at the 
gates of the capital, and then expired. It being impoſſible, aſter this diſcovery, to car- 
:Ty;the place by a coup: de- main, i it became neceſſary to beſiege it in form. ITbe trenches 
were accordingly opened, but a ſcarcity of ammunition prevented the operations from be- ] 
ing conducted with vigour . At length; on the twenty: ſeventh of May, a flag was deſ- # 
/ cried, at; a;diſtanee, on the river, which was ſuppoſed, by the French, to announce the 
Werkes the expected ſupplies; but it proved to be an Engliſn ſquadron, which detach- 
ed a ſhip of ſixty guns and a large frigate, to take poſſeſſion of the French. veſſels that : 
were at anchor near the camp, and ſerved as a magazine to the troops. They were de- 
fended only by: one. frigate of thirty guns, which, by ſuſtaining, with great gallantry, 
the fire of the enemy, gave time to fe malls A to make their eſcape. She did BOT 
firike al an the Pee os en. F Alle . 
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In Aſia, the war which: had been ſcarcely ſuſpended by. the. peace of Aix-la-Chapel le, 
was revived with additional fury, and with the moſt diſaſtrous conſequences to France. 
The delay that accurred in ſending the ſupplies which it had been reſolved: to forward 
to India, fo early. as 1755, and which did not ſail till two:years after; a conſiderable di- 
minution of the troops, ſhips, and money, deſtined. for that expedition, which the more 
urgent wants of the ſtate called for in other quarters; the choice of chicfs, between 
whom, it was eaſy to foreſee, a perſonal miſunderſtanding would ſpeedily prevail; and 
the ſubſequent diviſions that broke out. among the ſubalterns; all combined to convince 
thoſe: who reflected on the ſubject, that Ong ſhert of a miracle could e e the 
- ane, humiliation and e in e e | 4 | 


N. de Sechelles who, in his ry of nds of. he Gia en- 
truſted with the ſuperintendance of the India Company, had, at the commencement of 
the war, engaged that company to continue their trade, aſſuring them that they might 
rely-on-effeQtual protection from the forces of their ſovereign. In conſequence of theſe 
affurances, count Lally, who was initiated into this adminiſtration, as Syndic, and deſtined 
ta command the troops that were to be ſent thither, had-ſeveral-conferences with the mini- 
ſer on the ſuhject. It was agreed to grant him three thouſand men; ſix millions of money 
(about two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling); and three ſhips of war, to which 
he might join ſueh of the company's veſſels in the Eaft; as would admit of being armed. 
The forces which the Engliſh then had in India, and of which government had pro- 
cured an account, did not ſeem to require a more powerful armament; in 1755. But the 
known activity af the enemy ought to have ſuperinduced a conſiderahle augmentation of 
troops and ſhips, as the armament did not ſail till two years after that period: but, inſtead 
of encreafing, the miniſter diminiſhed it by two-thirds. - Lally, juſtly incenſed at this 
conduct, refuſed to embark; but he received a poſitive order to proceed on the expedi- 
rion, accoinpanied by a ee eee een ne eee dee in OG: 
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He 3 Gd, © on . 2 wks nt > fleet e 
ed by M. D' Ache, who, by ſome miſconduct, had delayed his departure upwards of two 
months; and in conſequence of ſome other neglect, during the voyage; he did not ar- 
rive at the iſle of France until the ſixteenth of December. Freſh: delays occurred at 
this place. D'Ache wiſhed to wait there till the ſetting in of the winds that were moſt 
favourable to his expedition ; but a council of, war being called, it as found that the iſ- 
land could not furniſh provifions-for the ſailors and troops; ſo that he was obliged to 

_ fail, on the twenty-ſeventh of January, 1758, to the iſle of Bourbon. After beating 


8 about for three months, he received intelligence that an Engliſh ſquadron, ſent from 


Europe, with a commander more diligent than himſelf; had effected a junction with the 
ſhips under admital Pocock. The neceſſity of greater expedition then became evident ; | 
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fince, bad the French arrived ſix weeks ſooner, they would have prevented the junction 
of the Engliſh fleets, afferted the honour of their own flag on the coaſt of Coromandel, 

obliged the enemy to retire, and have maintained a ſoperiority in that quarter of the | 

globe during the remainder of the war-. The conſequence of their delay, was the loſs of 

two naval combats, which obliged M. D'Aché to return, with diſgrace, to the ifle of 

France; to remain a whole year without daring to re-appear in thoſe ſeas ; whither he 

omly returned, at laſt, to experience a third defeat, which finally erer the 108 of” 

e e and annihilated the 4 qo wed dhe F rench in rage e ng 
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The fleet OT" by M. DAche was, Naser nin Tapes to that of the ene- 
my, the former conſiſting of nine ſail of the line, the latter only of ſeven. He availed 

himſelf of that ſaperiority to compel the Engliſh to burn two of their frigates; and he- 

began to ſpread terror among them, when he committed a variety of faults that made 

him loſe the advantage he had obtained, and rendered him inferior to the force that was. 

oppoſed to him. From reſentment to count Lally, inſtead of efcorting him to Pondi- 

cherry, with his whole ſquadron, as it was his duty to do, and by that means keeping it 

entire, he ſent with that general a ſhip of the line and a frigate. It was at this period, 

that, from a neglect to inform himſelf of the fituation of admiral Pocock, he was ſur- 

prized by that officer on the twenty-ninth of April, 1757. But being ſtill equal to the: 

enemy, he engaged with ſpirit. The action laſted for ſeveral hours, though no decilive- 

advantage was gained by either fide: the Duke of Burgundy, a ſhip of the line, com-- 

manded by M. D' Aprés de Mennevillete, kept out of her ſtation during the whole day, : 

and did more damage to her own fleet than to that of the enemy: M. D'Ache Was: | 

wounded. in the engagement, together with ſeveral other officers ; and the Bien-AimG, = - 
thip of fifty-cight guns, was loſt, on the coaſt, the day following. 5 


M. D' Ache retired to Peder to refit; and all the efforts of count Lally,” ben 

employed in the reduction of Fort Saint David, to induce him to repair to his affiſtance,.” 

were fruitleſs, until he had recourſe to deciſive meaſures, by going to Pondicherry him" 

felf, and ſending ſome grenadiers on board the commodore, with orders to arreſt him, in | 
cal Ihe NS to ſail. D'Ache 1 Ry and the fort 2 75 after capitulated.. „ 5 
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The mifunderflatding 3 1 def Fetten the general wy the $a Hel proved! 
fatal to the ſervice; the latter refuſed to co-operate with the former, and thereby effec-- 
tually prevented him from improving his. firſt advantage. After avoiding the enemy ; 
for a conſiderable time, D'Ache at length. ventured to engage them a ſecond time, on the 
third of Auguſt. This action, like the former, was indeciſive; both fleets ſuffered con- 
fiderably; but the French ſuffered moſt, and were obliged to fly before the enemy. M. 
D' Aché, who was again wounded, not thinking himſelf ſafe at Pondicherry, whither- _ N 
he had retired after the action, adopted the firange reſolution of leaving the whole „„ | 


expoſed to the attacks of the 5 and, bor the moſt ſtrenuous ſolici- 
tation: 
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5 tations of M. de Lally nd the council of Pondicherry, he retired to the i ſle of France, 
where there was no proviſions for him, and from whence he was obliged to . tw elve 
| en * an inmenſe expence, to fetch proviſions from the Cape of Good Hope. 107 


Ane an abtebe of more than twelve months, during which 1 time he had hee Lined 
by three ſhips'of the line, and ſeveral of the company's veſſels, from Europe, he return- 
ed to the coaſt; and, on the tenth of September, 1759, fell in with the Engliſh fleet, 
which then conſiſted but of ſeven fail of the line (two ſhips being at a conſiderable diſ- 

- tance), while he had eleven. But one of the French ſhips taking fire during the action, 
the Whole fleet was thrown into confuſion, and, notwithſtanding his ſuperiority, M, 
D' Achẽ once more returned, baffled and wounded, to Pondicherry ;\ whence he departed, 
the next yang, + for the iſle of FIG, with ſuch precipitation, that he left one e of his 


ſhips behind him. | 


- Deflitute o a nk Grow: | anfopplied with an Ee, eas of troops ; SE at 
variance with the civil powers, all the offenſive operations of Lally, though conducted 
with the ſpirit that ſo ſtrongly marked the whole conduct of that extraordinary man, 
proved fruitleſs and abortive; he was compelled to deſiſt from a vain attempt againſt the 
ſettlement of Madras; and, after being defeated in ſucceflive engagements, he retired 
within the fortifications of Pondicherry. He was there beſieged, in his turn, by the 
| Engliſh : notwithſtanding a combination of diſadvantages under which He'laboured, he 
_ defended the place, with infinite perſeverance and the moſt intrepid courage, during the 
| ſpace of nine months ; nor did he ſurrender it until his proviſions 1 re totally exhauſted, 


and the . worn out with miſery and fatigue. 


The terms of the captain of Pondicherry (which took 11805 on the aach & . 
January, 1761), were rendered more ſevere, on account of the inſtructions given to 
- Lally and D*Ache, by the French miniſter, being intercepted by the Engliſh : by theſe 

inſtructions they were prohibited from granting any conditions to ſuch of the Engliſh 
ſettlements as might fall into their hands. The Engliſh general, therefore, reſolved to 
uſe the ſame rigour with the French: not only all the troops in Pondicherry, but all 
_ civil. officers, of every denomination, belonging to the company, were ſent to Eu- 
The fortifications were levelled with the ground, and the city experienced a total 
pag ning Lally, on his return to France, was treated with the greateſt ſeverity, and 
©" the moſt ſignal injuſtice; he was thrown'into the Baſtille, and was ſuffered to remain 
there fifteen months before he was put upon his trial, which was afterwards protracted to a 
ſhameful length, and f nally terminated by an infamous ſentence, pronounced on the ſixth 
of May, 1766, by which he was condemned to ſuffer decapitation, for ee betrayed 
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While the French were thus ſtripped of all their Aſiatie territories, hey had been 
Nee in Africa, from all the forts and faftories which they had eſtabliſhed on the river : 


Senegal. M. Saint Jean, the governor of Goree, an iſland which lies, at the diſtance 


of thirty leagues, on the ſame coaſt, attempted to defend it againſt an Engliſh armament, 
conducted by commodore Keppel and colonel Woiges ; but his ardour was ill-ſeconded 
by his garriſon, and he was reluctantly compelled to ſubmit to the e number of 5 


his enemies, on the twenty-ninth of December, 4758. 


To complete the eonſternation of the French, the Engliſh, at the Wan 4 


the year 1762, directed their attacks againſt the important iſland of Martinique, which, 
after a fiege of ſix weeks, was totally reduced on the fourteenth of February, Domi- 


nica, Cayenne, and Louiſiana were deſtined ſoon to experience a ſimilar fate; and France 
| was threatened, unleſs the danger were averted by'ſome ſudden mms 1 in her cj wn 
the loſs of all her colonies in the Weſt wy as well as the Eaſt, 1 


nen was the 3 ſpicie of che N . not eentudt fc: EM arcs the 
French of their diſtant poſſeflions, they began to block up the kingdom, on one fide, by 
the reduction of Belleifle, which rendered them maſters of the interior part of the-Gulph 
of Gaſoony. The Engliſh had long been anxious to atchieve this conqueſt, but their 
efforts for that purpoſe had hitherto proved ineffecrual. In April, 1761, a powerful ar- 
mament was prepared, which, though repulſed at firſt, completed the ſubjugation of the 
iſland, in the month of June. General H 
ſigned the capitulation, did juſtice to the Courage of the garriſon, by annexing to the 
conditions the following obſervation—CGranted, in confederation of the OY: ae rr, 150 


* the citadel, NT INE 27 the chevalier ” * Grote: 


During cheſe 1 n aw Genie had as (on the 8 of Oe⸗ 


tober, 1760), and his grandſon had 'aſcended the throne of England. The duke de 


Choiſeul, who had acquired a perfect aſcendancy over the minds of Lewis and his fa- 
vourite, under pretence of giving additional weight to the negociations he had opened for 


peace, had perſuaded his ſovereign to add the poſt of ſecretary of war to that of miniſter 


of the department for foreign affairs which he already occupied. But the duke was leſs 
anxious to conclude a peace, than to gain time for the accompliſhment of another project 


which he had in contemplation, and which, wma trees ob —_ 3 by 1 _ 


ay He nes; completed -· 


This own e FAMILY G ak negociation den which was 2 
ducted with ſuch: ſecrecy, that it never tranſpired until the coneluſion of the treaty, on 


* 


the fifteenth of Auguſt, 1701. It conſiſted of twenty- eight articles, tending to eſtab- 


liſh a perpetual alliance hetween the crowns of France and Spain; reciprocally to gua- 
rantee their reſpective — and poſſeſſions; to naturalize, with the ſingle exception of 
Vor. IV. e : the 


and commodore Keppel, when they 


| 

[ 

; 

| 
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j 
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the American trade, the ſubjects of either crown, in the dominions of the other; to de- 


clare the enemꝭ of one the enemy of the other; and to exclude, from the advantages 


reſolting from _ e all enen dat dee not to the houſe of. enabling _— 


$4 * 


1 


This was the political 6 for the maui of which the duke de Choiſeal 


took ſo much glory to himſelf ; not that he had any /reaſon. to, expect great advantages 


from ſuch an alliance; but he hoped to render it the means of procuring a more advan- 
tageous peace than he could otherwiſe obtain. He had alſo another object in view, by 
which he meant to create a diverſion, and, by FRIES the number of her enemies, re- 
duce England to the neceſßty of dividing her forces. This was to oblige Portugal to 
declare herſelf: by detaching her from her natural ally, the latter would be deprived of 


one conſiderable ſource of her wealth; and by athering. to England, the former would 


© expoſe herſelf to: an attack from the: houſe of Bourbon, which hoped. to make an eaſy 
conqueſt of a kingdom which lay open on all fides.. / That the duke de Choiſeul might 
find no impediments to the execution of his plan, he now obtained. ths .ÞD ntment of 
1 miniſter, in addition to the teh he A. WR. e 10 Mani 


* Hed himſelf to eee to e the navy to ts former Gate, . 
niards might not ſuppoſe that che whole weight of the war, by ſea, would fall upon 
them. The province of Languedoc, which, in 1744, had ſignalized ts zeal by raiſing and 
maintaining the regiment of Septimania, now offered the king a ſhip of ſeventy-four guns, 
completely equipped : this patriotic example was ſpeedily followed by the moſt opulent 
individuals in Paris, and by the different trading companies. Moentmartel and La Borde, 
bankers to the court; Pauge and de Boulogne, war- treaſurers; Michel and Le Maitre, 


treaſurers to the artillery ; and. Marquet and de Bourgade, commiſſaries to the army, 


joined in building a veſſel of eighty guns. The receivers · general of the finances; the 

farmers- general; the perſons appointed to pay the public annuities; the ſix companies 
of merchants of Paris; the city of Paris; the ſtates of Burgundy; the adminiſtrators of 
the poſts ;. the chamber of commerce at Marſeilles ; and the. ſtates. of Brittany; agreed, 


each of them, to furniſh a ſhip. of the line. | The miniſter, by giving a. general impulſe 


to a zeal thus ardent and. ſincere, diſplayed the reſources of tha nation. But theſe re- 
ſources could not immediately. repair the loſs of thirty: ſeuen ſail the line, and fifty /ix 


frigates, which the enemy had captured fince-the. commencement. of the war; nor 


. up the void occaſioned by the abſence of twenty-five thouſand ſailors, who were 


priſoners in MM while the. En rench. had not more. een es 

e Rei : 11. 

r 221 F R MCECTE 223 55 29 4 4 
5 Xe bridal of hor, error in- v engaging: in — war at a-period Sn 3 

m2 of her ally was in ſuah a reduced ſtate. In leſs· than a · year, ſhe loſt twelve ſhips 

of the line, the iſland of Cuba, Manilla, and more than four millions ſterling, in gold, 


wad aud ay articles. of commerce; while ſhe could not even obtain the advantage 
5 02-5 | me 
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ſhe Had expected to reap from the invaſion of à neighbouring power, whoſe wealeneſs was 
her ömly crime. Portugal, ſupported by England, after yielding, for à ſhort time) tothe 
efforts of Spain, at length impeded the progteſs of her enemy, and repelled nee 
che 16 of Bourbon, united for the purpoſe of PP her Ins; 


Diſmayed by this men of diſaſters, Lewis haſlened to renew tha . 
for peace The formidable adverſary of France no longer ſwayed the Britiſh councils. 

Mr. Pitt, whoſe commanding genius, and deciſi ve conduct, had raiſed his country to a 
pitch of glory that aſtoniſhed the world, perceiving the fatal influence which tlie artful 
intrigues of the duke de Choi ſeul had acquired over the favourites of his new ſovereign, 


retired from the helm. All the obſtacles which had occurred to the concluſion of a 


peace were then ſpeedily removed; and the new miniſters were almoſt as deſirous as 
their enemies to terminate the war, as appears from the inſertion, in the lift of pen- 
feners en the Ixiſh eſtabliſhment, of the name of the count de Viry, the Sardinian 
ambaffador at London, who e's as _ to the om chi under "par OOO of 


his maſter. | It e, | 


% 


On ihe third of Mea, 236%, the: - ets. which ee peace to Eu- 


rope, too long haraſſed by the calamities of war, was ſigned at Fontainebleau, by the 


duke of Praſlin, as miniſter of France; the marquis de Grimaldi for Spain; and the 
duke of Bedford, ambaſſador and plenipotentiary from the court of England. The ſacri- 
fices exacted from France were conſiderable, but by no means proportioned to the ſuc» 
ceſs of her enemies in the different quarters of the globe; and the facility of the Engliſh 
miniſter, on this oceaſion, ſeemed to juſtify the aſperſions that were caſt on his conduct 
by the oppoſition, and to ſanction the complaint that the intereſts of the 1106 of urn 
"y not; 90 1 Po conſulted | in the ey: 3 | | 310} 
NS 8 all os to e ceded to Great Britain 5 5 Com 
9 with all the iſlands in the gulph and river of Saint Lawrence; and only tetained 
a precarious right of fiſhing on the coaſt of Newfoundland, where the ſmall iſlands of 
Saint Pierre and Miquelon were reſtored to her, for the purpoſe of drying her fiſh, but 
with an expreſs ſtipulation that ſhe ſhould erect no fortifications, and only keep a guard 
of fifty men. Martinique, Guadaloupe, Goree, and Belleiſle, with the neutral iſland of 
Saint Lucia, were reſtored to France; and her Eaſt India Company were re-eftabliſhed 
in their former ſettlements; but in the ſtate in which they then were—that is to ſay— 
diſmantled, ruined, and forſaken. In return for this conceſſion, ſhe conſented to deſtroy 
the harbour, and demoliſh the fortifications of Dunkirk ; and to ſubmit to the degrada- 
tion. of maintaining, in that town, for an indefinite term, an Engliſh commiſſary, at her 
own expence; to ſuperintend the execution of this article: ſhe reſtored Minorca ; yielded 
Grenada and the Grenadines; and reſigned all ckim DOING W iſlands of 1 19 70 
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Spain, far her. imprudent-interference in the quarrel, was compelled to ede Florida to 
Great Britain; and to allow the Engliſh permiſſion to cut log - wood in the Bay of Hon- 
duras. The king of Pruffia ſoon after coneluded a n AIAN eee by 
which all e were mutually reſtored. Th Fr l N 


"The ok fault committed by the Britiſh minifter in the coneluſton of this treaty 
. fault that charity herſelf can ſcarcely aſeribe to an error in judgment was the reſti- 
tution of the iſlands of Martinique and Guadaloupe; two colonies. of the higheſt im- 
: portance, from their population, their wealth, and, more particularly, from their ſitua- 
tion: the French, by recovering poſſeſſion of them, were enabled to reſtore their power 
and conſequence in that part of the globe; and it is a notorious fact, acknowledged: by 
all the political writers in France, who had the beſt opportunity of gaining information 
on the ſubject, and confirmed by the very ſituation of the French, at this period, that 
had the cefſion of thoſe ROO” ſettlements: brow e neee it en ges have 
i r N FFF 

While "Hes had _ engaged in a diſgracefub conteſt, whence neither e nor 
emolument could refult, the parliament of Paris had been employed in the gratification 
of their revenge on the Jeſuits, who had been principally concerned im obtaining and en- 
foreing the bull Unigemtis. By a corubination of fortuitous dccurrences, that tribunal 
was, at length, enabled to acquire the glory of effecting tlie total deltruckion of a ſociety, 
which, fortified by the firong bulwark of public opinion, ſeemed to 2004635 og 
e e adi terror into the moſt . ter 3 of Europe. 1 3 

11 

5 Gogle fpark fuliced | 15 produce the 1 conflagfation; and the very W 
r en by the Jeſuits themſelves, as the beſt calculated to encreaſe thei r wealth, and 
extend their credit, proved the cauſe of their ruin. Father de la Valete, procurator of 
the religious houſe of Saint Peter, in the iſfand of Martinique, had been engaged, ſince 


the year 1447, in commercial tranfactions, the moſt extenſive and profitable. By 


the ingenuity and boldneſs of his ſpeculations, his concerns and his profits wete avg- 
© mented to ſuch a degree as to excite the jealouſy of the merchants and inhabitants of the 
colony, who, : enraged at his attempt to monopolize the advantages of trade; preferred. 
- their. complaints to the throne, La Valete was, in conſequence, recalled to Europe, 
but the zeal and induſtry he had exerted for the benefit of his ſociety, procured, him the 
- honourable rank of Superior General of the Wi ndward Iſlands. The credit of His friends 
having removed the apprebenſions of the government, he obtained permiſſion to return 
to Martinique, i in the capacity of viſitor general, and apoſtolical prefect of the miffiona- 
> ries; in chat part of the world. He ſpeedily recovered, by the ſuperiority of Bis genius 
and exertions, the commercial conſequence he had formerly en Net. He formed eſtab- 

"IN in the neighbouring A and. had. factories in Domin inica, Sana 


1 
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Grenada, Saint Lucie: and Saint Vincent; he drew bills on Bourdeaux, Marſeilles, 
Nantes, Lyons, Paris, Cadiz, Leghorn, and Amſterdam ; and it is impoſſible to fay how 
far his ambition-might have led Bn had not his projects been blaſted by an event as uk 


a5 it was unexpected. 5 $6: 
95 Ave 

His veſſels laden with 1 went over the ſeas in fecurity, SPUR the Engliſh com- 
menced thoſe hoſtilities, fatal to ſo many ſpeculators, and eſpecially to the brothers 
Lionay and Gouffre, merchants at Marſeilles, who, in expectation of receiving. two mil- 
lions of merchandize, had accepted bills to the amount of a million and a half, drawn by 
La Valete. No. ſooner were they-apprized of the capture of the veſſels than they ap- 
plied to father de Say, procurator general of the miſfionaries, by whom they were re- 
ferred to his ſuperiors. By a fatality which feemed, at this period, to concur in promot- 
ing the downfall of the ſociety, the death of their general had ſaſpended the. uſual acti- 
vity of their exertions, and, by creating inevitable delays, reduced the houſe of the- 
Lionays, which returned upwards of thirty millions of livres annually, to the neceſſity 
of ſtopping payment; and of involving in their ruin a multitude of perſons with whom 
they had connections, in the different commercial towns of France. Meanwhile the 
new general of the Jeſuits, ſenſible of the neceſſity of ſupporting the credit of their: 
agents, had given orders to fapply them with what money they wanted; but as the cou- 
rier, diſpatched with this intelligence, did not arrive at Marſeilles until three days after 
the Lionays had WN the Jeluits, . and e, 36770407 to ec 


their ONO ren 


Still, by an 3 the midſt 1 and b the ae Ane 
ledged the validity of the debts contracted by La Valete, and actually diſcharged a part 
of them by the hands of another correſpondent. But, whether from inability to pay the- 

7 85 whole, or from the ſame infatuation which ſeems to have influenced moſt of their ac- 
.. tions, a at this period, they ſuddenly ſtopped their remittances, and the payments of courſe 
,ecaſed, A multitude of creditors now preferred their demands before the different tri-- 
Sandes but the Jeſuits had the credit to obtain letters- patent (on the ſeventeenth of 
Auguſt, 1560) by which they were all referred to the grand chamber of the parliament 
of Paris. Their object, in procuring this reference, was to have their cauſe tried by a- 
2 Sanne, which would, they conceived, afford them an opportunity of protracting it 
to ſuch a length as to tire out their adverfaries. But the court ſued an arret, ordering 
the cauſe to be pleaded, and the joy diſplayed by the publie on the oetaſion might have 
convinced the Jeſuits of the danger to which they were expoſed: but they were deaf to- 
the ſalutary dictates of prudence, and Nen ep TE e e , N nis 754... 
Pl As. if intent on furniſhing, their enemies with e ee te- 
ly varied their means of defence: at fitſt, they pretended that the commerciak 


MAE of La Vallete could only affect the houſe: of Saint Peter at Martinique; 
| though 
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though they infirinted; their agents to pay the notes drawn by that houſe: they aſter⸗ 
wards urged, that commerce being forbidden to religious orders by the canons of the 
church, and by the laws, the conduct of La Valete was an offence againſt religion, 
which could not poſſibly reflect on the whole ſociety, becauſe erimes were perſonal, and 
admitted not of ſureties. But the moſt capital error they committed, was that of rufh- 
ing with their eyes open into the ſnare which their adverſaries had prepared for them: 

theſe, in order to prove that the government of the Jeſuits was deſpotic; that every 
thing was ſubmitted to the power of the general; that he was ſole proprietor and diſpoſer 
ef the wealth of the company; that La Valete neither was, nor could be, any thing 
elſe than the agent of the ſociety; appealed to the eonſtitutions of the order. The 
Jeſuits imprudently accepted the challenge, and referred to the ſame authority to juſtify 
their aſſertion, that the ſociety had no property, and that the funds belonged to the 
ſeveral houſes; or colleges. The myſterious volume was, accordingly, ordered, by an 
arret: of the ſeventeenth of April, 1761, to be produced in court; and the conſequence 
| een was a 9 of. neee e 84270 * ien lere _ the 

uits. 0 
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The denen! — the whole ſociety of Jeſus v were e to pay 1 al Sho bills t hue 
had been drawn upon their agents, together with coſts, damages, and intereſt for the 
money; and father La Valete, and all other Jeſuits were prohibited, under the ſevereſt 
penalties, from engaginꝑ, directly or indirectly, in any kind of traffic, forbidden by the 
canons of the church or the laws of the realm. This was a heavy blow; but the Je- 
ſuits, grown wiſe from experience, reſolved to ſubmit where reſiſtance would be vain, and 
adopted meaſures for pay ing their crediters. - Father Gatin, lately appointed: procurator 
general of the miſſionaries in America, found means, in the ſhort ſpace of nine months, 
to pay off thirteen hundred thouſand livres; and it is probable that he would have con- 
trived, in the courſe of a ſew years, to effect a total liquidation of the company's debts, 
but for another blow which ebe arg from 2 e a N equally url eo 
nnen, ba git 1 VV 


e 7 CCC 
Abbe book 66 he Laos of the ati was bound to en an bande, but 
alarming; picture of the order, all the members whereof, being united by the evitſetibity 
of their-morals, and the reſemblance of their doctrine and manners, paid a blind ſub- 
miſſion and implicit obedience to their chief, and formed a diſtin body in the ſtate, ſub- 
Jett to the ſole controul of their general, who exerciſed an abſolute ſway over their incli- 


nations, their Ha a eke _ pe. their external his Irv a over their 
e He en fy et! 2 N = Math > 0 3&5 7 23. 11 3 „ R *3 * 
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dom as a religious order, as Jeſuits; in fact; and that nber e admĩiſſion it 
was only on certain conditions which they had never fulfilled, and to which their general 

had obſtinately refuſed to ſubſeribe; ſo that the contract between this religious order and 

the ſtate had never been compleated, and nen in ee was hong as tolera- 


en. een adoptions.” re Kin in £11 e J@b ae 


heide eee pene Aides: with this Ss 3 ; og were aware Soi far 
it would enable them to proceed with their deſigns, and they flattered themſelves with 
the proſpect of ſubjecting the Jeſuits to the ſame diſgrace to which they themſelves had | 
deen accuſtomed for the laſt ten years, and of which they conſidered that ſociety as the . 
principal authors. Fhe abbe Chauvelin undertook to examine the indigeſted maſs of | | 
papers preſented by the Jeſuits ; and the effect of his-reſearches- was a pictute of the birth, 
the progreſs, and the actual ſtate of the ſociety, which; he repreſented as a formidable 
Coloſſus, whoſe extended arms embraced the two worlds, and graſped at univerſal em- 
pire. The parliament, led away by the- ſatirical eloquence of his ſtatement, ſmote the 
ſtatue, and, inſtantaneouſly, that enormous maſs, hitherto ae ee the extent ot 


Rs Py became: dreadful BING Im its ruins. 


| Ide! . e na could: never oth xcomplilies bis Pons hedike. not ra e by 
the duke de Choiſeul, who encouraged: his efforts and gave weight to his eloquence. 
That miniſter, of a reſtleſs and enterpriſing diſpoſition, endeavoured to effect revolutions: 
not only in courts and in ſtates, but in the opinions of the people; a free · thinker, and 
enincumbered with prejudiees, he was deemed by the modern philofophers, whoſe ſect 
had begun to acquire a certain degree of conſiſtency, worthy of being theit protector, 
and he juſtified their choice by his zeal for the propagation of their doctrine. One of: 
their principles was the total extirpation of monks, and the deſtruction of con vents, 
which they conſidered as the receptacles of ignorance and bigotry. The duke de Choi- 
ſeul was aware that this could not be effected ſo long as the Jeſuits ſhould: ſubſiſt for . 
although they deſpiſed the monks, and diſdained to be conſidered as ſuch themſelves, they = 5 
ſtill regarded them as the militia of the church, whom it would be dangerous to ſuppreſs: 
or. diminiſh... It was therefore neceſſary to the ſuccels of. his ſcheme. to. begin with them; 
beſides, the duke was perſonally diſaffected to the order, to which he was an object of | = M 

dread ;, having, during his mo at. Aae had, an, UNE! of. AD Etg 0 of- | 
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"The: ee preferred nk; the aſa. at this aan both f. in 1 ood: Wd 
tugal; contributed greatly to the accompliſhment. of his. deſign. They were accuſed of 
aſſuming the authority of ſovereigns over the Indians in Paraguai ; of ſowing diſſen- 
rion between. the ſubjects of the two. crowns ; of having excited a war and oppoſed. 
the combined armies of thoſe ſoyereigns; an and of having made attempts the moſt range 


and npprecedented. In 3 of theſe n the. king of Portugal, 8 
ing: 
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ing them as infligators of the attempt committed againſt his life, (in September 1758) 
publiſhed a kind of manifeſto againſt them, by which they were declared, as rebels and 
traitors, unnaturalized, proſcribed, and exterminated; and he ordered them to be expelled 
from his dominions, and to be tranſported into the territories of the Pope, ta be diſpoſed 
of as his holineſs ſhould think fit. Spain had not yet proceeded to ſuch extremities, but 
her miniſter was anxious to imitate the conduct of Portugal, and the example of France 


might have a conſiderable influence over the Spaniſh councils. The duke de Choiſeul, 


Who was then engaged in completing the family compact, wiſhed to perform ſome- 
thing that might be agreeable to Spain, and which, at the ſame time, would tend to the 
gratification of his own private reſentment. Lewis the F ifteentk had himſelf been 
wounded” and every attempt on the life of a king was charitably ſuppoſed to proceed from 
the Jeſuits. This prejudice, which much pains had been taken to propagate, alrea- 
dy juſtified the expulſion of the order, in the minds of the people. To facilitate 
the accompliſhment of this deſign, a monſtrous volume was compiled, of the pretend- ” 
ed aſſertions of their caſuiſts and other writers, whenee it was inferred, that they 
taught a ſunguinary and abominable doctrine, not only militating againſt the ſafety of the 
lives of the citizens, but even againſt that of the ſacred perſons of ſovereigns, But though 
the ſtorm, thus raiſed, was violent, the Jeſuits might have eſcaped its fury, had their 
conduct been really as verſatile as it was repreſented; if, by a diſſimulation, inconſiſtent 
with the fimplieity enforced by religion, but preſcribed by that worldly-prudence which 
they were faid to poſſeſs in ſo great a degree, they would have conformed themſelves 
to circumſtances; andꝭ if their general had not diſplayed an intrepidity of character 
That wy becomes ww: eee and deere e e he the en e en, and 
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The 8 had no declared « enemies at court, OR the dike te & Choi, 5 ma- 
dame de Pompadour. The laſt, indeed, they might eaſily have prevailed on to eſpouſe 
their cauſe ; but by ſuch an attemꝑt they would have diſpleaſed the queen the dauphis, 
the dauphineſs, and the whole royal family, by whom they were openly protected. The 
king himſelf was fully convinced of their innocenee with regard to the anempt of Damiens 
on his life, and ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded by the ſolicitations of his family, which 
the duke de Ohoiſeul was too politic publicly to oppoſe. It was repreſented to Lewis, 


| that the parliament proceeded with too much precipitation in a'cauſe of ſuch impor- 


tance, and that they ought not to be ſuffered to gratify their private animoſity at the 
expence of public juſtice ; he therefore iſſued a declaration, on the ſecond of Auguſt, 
4761, prohibiting the parliament from adopting any definitive reſolution, concerning 
the inſtitution, the conſtitutions, and the eſtabliſhment of the houſes and colleges of the 
Jeſuits; and appointing commiſſioners, from among the members of the council, to exa- 
mine all the papers and other documents produced 'in the courſe of the trial. Theſe 


- proofs: were certainly not decifive, ſince the . ron 270 6.021 ſen- ä 
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1. „ Of what utility are the r in n in diſcharging the different bangen 
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2. 4% - What a oh el on the + Gar coigGof. dotrine; concerning Regicide,”\ 


4 7 eme * 2 liberties of the PRO War 15s and the four articles of the 
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«. , "What. _ can. ** ie to the inconveniencies . FRA the ate 


C five: eee Men n over all the members of the ſociety Ty 5 


The. — deſired 3 opinion of the * ache diflcrent p tes "7 


twelve prelates were accordingly appointed to deliver it; and from their report was 
deduced: the neceſſity, not of extinguiſhing the order, but of modifying their exiſtence 
in France. A plan of accommodation was then drawn up and ſent to the Pope, and to 


the General of the order, but the latter refuſed to liſten to any terms, and haughtily re- : | 


plied . Sint ut ſunt, aut non. Ant ”—Let them remain as they are, or not exiſt at all. 
This imprudent reply was immediately followed by the fatal ſentence of proſeri) ption, 
pronounced on the ſinth of Auguſt, 1762: the parliament, thereby, declared the bulls, 
briefs, conſtitutions, and other regulations of the ſociety called of Jeſus, to be en- 
croachments of authority, and abuſes of government; forbade the members to wear the 


habit of the order, and to live under the obedience of the General and other ſuperiors 


ef the ſociety ; and interdicted them from the e of nov n 8 or 


pulpits, or any other clerical or municipal offices. 


1 ” 


The. 1 . wh great violence, pea ſentence which they repre-' | 


ſented, as a work of monſtrous iniquity. They inſiſted, that a hundred forms, neceffa- 
ry to their condemnation, had been omitted, any one of which omiſſions would have ſuf- 
ficed to annul a ſentence againſt the meaneſt individual. That the parliament had 
violated not only the forms, but the very principles of juſtice, 0 on this occaſion, is moſt 
certain; for the ſeſuits had not been heard in their own defence; though the 2 
6 objects of no leſs importance than the political exiſtence, the lives, and 
the honour of four thouſand individuals, publickly accuſed of aſſaſſination and regicide. 
Nor were the grounds on which they were condemned, leſs. objectionable; they were 
condemned, on an inſtitute, which had been highly commended in the bulls of twenty 


forereign pontiffs:: on conſtirutions, tending to enforce. the molt rigid and falytary diſ> 
cipline, and which, however exceptionable in particular points, could never deprive the - +. 


civil law of its coercive authority over the Jeſuits, as ſubjeRs of the realm, and, 


iaſtly, on a confuſed heap of aſſer tions, ſome of e a * and deve 
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who of the law an enforced in various remotrſtranees of the magiſtrates 

themſelves; and others, but the erroneous maxims of fanaticifm and ſuperſtition, com- 

mon, in times of trouble and i ignorance, to all religious orders, and even to the whole body 

of the clergy ; and thefe affertions were collected in the moſt partiat manner; they were 

never verified; the parties accuſed had no opportunity of eontradicting them; and, in 

ſhort, the whole proceeding, with reſpe& to them, was marked by a want of eee 
* of ö that reflected diſgrace on the * ö 


" The Jeſuits 7 7 their enemies with fill greater vigour * they aſked; In what re- 
fpe the accuſations preferred againſt them had been ſubſtantiated? Who were their ac- 
euſers—who their witneſſes and what proofs had been adduced In Portugal, where 
the king had been aſfaffinated, the Fefuits Alexander, Mathos, and Malagrida, had been 
ſeized, impriſoned, and convicted of all the crimes laid to their charge, except that which 
kad been urged in  juſtifieation of the total expulfion of the order. In France, they ob 
Damiens had never accuſed them of being concerned in the attempt on the life of Lewis 
the Fifteenth: he appeared, on the contrary, wholly devoted to the magiſtrates, and had 
even preſumed to folicit the king to recal ſuch of them as he had baniſhed: he had curſed 
the archbiſhop, and cenſured h s obſtinacy, to which he deelared it was his intention to 
open the eyes of his majeſty : his firſt exclamation, when ſeized, was **Save the dauphin!”” 
which, plainly indicated that he conceive&the life of that prince to be in danger; while 
he was the very man whom it was the intereſt of the Jeſuits to place upon the' hn, 
ag for whom alone they myſt have commirted the erime n was is mga wt them. 

| The croferibed members of this fociety tee regarded as an act of injuſtice, the 
moſt flagrant and tyrannical, the circumſtance of rendering their fubſiſtenee the reward of 
their infamy ; of forcing them to belie their coyſcience, by exacting a declaration, on 
oath, of their deteſtation of an inſtitution which they had embraced as facred, and which 
they ſtill conſidered as ſuch. The exaction of this oath, indeed, betrayed no leſs imbecil- 
ty. than deſpotiſm, fince, agreeably to the moral of the ſociety, as ſet forth in the book 
af aſſertions, thoſe members who ſhould be baſe enough to take it, ought to be moſt miſ- 
truſted; = having incurred the guilt of treachery, perjury, and difimelation:”” In fact, 
what reliance d be placed on the profeſſions of men, who were repreſented as ſo many 
Proteuſes, who would always remain effentially the fame, whatever diſguiſe they might 
| aTume ; ; as being obſtinately perverſe, not to be changed by correction; and whoſe 
fymptoms of repentance were not to be truſted to? Fo men of this defeription the only 
treatment that policy could dictate, was expulfion, total, unconditional, and unreftrain- 
ed; Zach as. the king of Portugal had enforced, who, | in LI K 8 muen 
3 conſiſtency than the court of F 'rance, 5 


The parliaments of 880 and Kites Bid bee 1 es e « eat theis 
| hens Furs. Some were more flow in their deciſions: the ä Flanders 
could 
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could not prevail on themſelves to ſanction an act which they confidered as unjuſt, with 
regard to a ſociety from whom they. had received great inſtruction. But theſe difſentions 
were ſoon terminated. by the duke de Choiſeul, who, at length, obtained, in November, 
1764, a royal edict, by which the order of the Jeſuits was utterly aboliſhed throughout 
the kingdom, though the members of which it was compoſed were permitted to remain 
in France, under the authority of the biſhops in the different dioceſes, on condition" o 


n to the laws of the realm. 


- 
12 — 


FITS 


The nene with which the rinonr of this edict was 9 ralfciently ond 


that the meaſures of. the court had been ſolely dictated by policy, and that no real appre- 
henſions were entertained of the Jeſuits, though they had been repreſented as 4% 
and regicides. The court, indeed; continued to ſwarm with them; the confeſſors of oe 
king, the queen, the dauphin, and the whole royal family, were all taken from that or 
der. There were few, couxtiers but afforded a refuge to ſome of them ; and it ſoon bat” 
came faſhionable for every. nobleman. to have his Jeſuit. Voltaire, who always aped. 
the nobility, had one likewiſe, though, indeed, it was only with a view to make him the 
inftrument of his caprice, and to Giſimiſe him whey 5 was no Jong, able to contribute, 


nene. 5 5 | | es V 5 


The nab: he hx conſequence of the expulſion T; the fry, 100 a able | 


which their friends did not fail to aſcribe to the vengeance « of the Deity, was, that their 
creditors, who had occaſioned. their misfortunes, were the firſt victims of their ruin. 
They had been regularly paid, from the time when Gatin had undertaken the manage- 
ment of the company's affairs, to the moment when, foreſeeing their inability to avert 
dhe ſtorm which lowered o'er their heads, the Jeſuits ceaſed to make good their efigage- 


ments, in order to conſult their perſonal intereſt, This they did ſo effectually, that 
vhen the officers of the parliament went to take an N of their 0 they 


1819 
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To die 850 4% win es, l that eh . * a Hall eder er forged 
notes, which multiplied. the number of creditors, and encreaſed the demand on the Je- 


-fuits, which originally amounted only to three millions, to nine. This gave riſe to ſuch 
A multiplicity of law- ſuits, that the advocates, attornies, judges, and all the officers of | 


- juſtice; reaped a moſt profitable harveft, while the real creditors, ruined in the proſecu- 
tion of their juſt eee, more malediCtions o on 7 eee is] on m4 
be go rm err fo | Bi Ht Ss 16 8: 122 i 


. the isn of the 13 was regretred by the ETON Sore the nation : 
and to the ſentiments of compaſſion which misfortunes. naturally excite, were added, in 
- #hein behalf, ſentiments. of gratitude, . Almoſt the whole generation had been educated 


by them; and theit pupils ſtill e for 1 ancient maſters that ee ang 
ao . 
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Fele ate "which they had imbibed in the days of their youth, and Which the the Jefoits * 
poſſeſſed the art of inſpiting in a greater degree than any other preceptors. Many of 
their Judges © were ſecretly their friends, and profeſſed the greateſt eſteem for them; and 
it is remarkable that not one of their numerous ſcholars could reproach them with hay- 
ing erideayoured to inſtil into their youthful minds the abominable maxims which they 
were accuſed of propagating ; with having put into their hands any bock that favoured 
ſuch principles; or, with having afforded them reaſon to —_—_ Ru: hog erb that 
1835 inclined to that mode of . 


inn Bui F 


It i is worthy of obſervation, that the Jeſuits 1 with their robe, to Toſe all their 
merit. a They were no longer che ſame characters: whether that __ diſtinctive mark 
| on their talents; or that the lofs of their garb expofed their Ipsen in its native co- 
lours, and that they did not really poſſeſs the genius, the talents, and the reſources which 
had been aſcribed to them. The moſt as ot members of their ſdciety, ſuch as 

a Tour, Neuville, Montigny, Geoffroy, and Benner. W down their wee 
and funk, like wornen, imo tears. a 6120974 29 1 Sep Ll 

:> oh firſt conſolation which the efoits w were deflined. to enjoy, | after ws | lan 0 of their 
agnes, Tefulted from the clamours of the provinces, where it became à ſcti6us' ſubject 
of complaint, that fince their expulſion the colleges were abandoned in many places, 
neglected in moſt, and in none ſo well- conducted as during the time of the Jeſuits. The 
philoſophers themſelyes, who had been moſt forward in promoting their expulſion, under 
the pretenee that it would favour the progreſs of knowledge, by leading to the adoption 
of a new mode of inftruQtion for youth, confeſſed that the parliament hail been more ac- 
ruared'by a fefire 1 ro Keen thei private animoſity, than by any, concern for the pub- 


be | 3&8 1IU 2 be. "145 n BIO tC 
good. _ r 

Ry A. B. 1763, 1764.1 The parliament of Paris, | in their q. A c with he Fefuits, had 
K ſplay ed the fame inconfiſteney of conduct, and want of attention to principles, that 

marked moſt of their ſubſequent quarrels with the crown. Aw edit Abel by Lewis for 
the continuance of ſome taxes that ought to have ended with the war, And for the i impo- 
fition of others neceſfiry for Equidating the additional debt which had been eontracted 
during its progreſs, was fefuſed to be regiſtered by the parliaments: and another edict, 
enabling the crown to redeem; its debts at an: inadequate. 8 85 was my + pri as 2 
violation of the public faith. 0 1 


8 >Flits Was vic übe for che e of n to amen kN: * 
been really influenced by that patriotic zeal which they ſo loudly profeſſed; 'had: 7 
purſued the affairs of the nation with the fame warmth which they had diſplayed in 
« cauſe 1 intereſted their own b — the a, ſome of 
their 
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their membets, they. would have perſiſted in thęir determination not to regiſter gdicts. that 
were either oppreſſive or diſgraceful, and have enforced the propriety of convening the 
States · general, who were alone competent to, decide deſinitively on fiſcal regulations that 
tended to impoſe freſu burdens on the people. But, inſtead of purſuing this line; of 
conduct, and thereby evincing the rectitude of their intentions, they ſuffered themſclyes. 


to be ſeduced by favours artfully beſtowed, and privileges judiciouſly conferred; and the 


ſelection of a comptroller · general of the finances -M. de Laverdy, a violent enemy to 


the Jeſuits from among their members, rendered them forgetful Kleiber M. oed 


to the nation, and made them withgraw their e 

24 iy te x From hams t i le 2 1 1:9 

The 1 eee n dilplayedy ater 8 b 18 55 oy rake 
tion. The language, employed by the members i rai parliament of 6855 is 5 I 
Marin worthy of being tranſmitted to poſterity. The ſubject” —faid they las 2 
Ed] right.to, the eaſieſt, and leaſt burthenſome method of contributing tc to \the wants of he 


« ſtate. n right, which, is founded in, nature, belongs to eyery nation in the pr * 


a principal ly the right of. the, FRANKs;. and, in a more e ſpecial, Janne, th at 
your province of Normandy. The Norman charter Furniſhes on x this, head the m mc 
« reſpeRable monument of our national immunities, and of the JUSTICE of the kings, 


14 your auguſt predeceſſors, We there find that no tax can be levied on your. r 
| « oh js province, unleſs. it be agreed, to in the aflembly « of the people UE the three Hans. 
515 cherten Jab, in itz Full 7 farce; ; it makes_ a; part of. Jour, PINT en which. Jos 


ors to, Fg: iutain 1 19-5 him BY. i KINGT, Aare 21 1 110 Pg #/ 247+ n F291 t bajo LE 


{ Sud ze 
. At Bou le; lux the. parliament wade. no ferupfe to "tectire,. that it was es 5 in e. 
giſtering an . (7 hear witneſs to the people, that the tax was juſt; and to the Kings 


that the people. were ſtill ab] to furniſh the ſupplies; | at Thoulouſe, at Grenoble, ang 
19 0 they pur ned the ſam ame meaſures, and held the LNG langdage. {en LET 
Hops 31, 
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| he court, 2 combat this oppoſition, ſent down th nem of the pro- 
9 85 "with hor ders in the king 's name, to regiſter the edicts by force, and to cauſe theas 
| be obeyed, The duke of itzjames, accordingly, repaired to Toulouſe; the duke of 
| Harcoun to Ronen ; * and.n mqnſieur Meſnil.to Grenoble. The former i in vain confinect 
Fin principal al iltrates to their houſes, and menaced the reſt with a ſimilar reftraiots. 
s popul Party, was Sper provoked than intimidated by this uneonftitutional-exertion 
LICE ; the neighbo uring parliament of Provence eſpouſed with-ardour the cauſe 
f their brethren of Toulouſe : they declared, that by the outrage committed in thee: 
tal 1 Languedoc, the whole nation, and the throne irſelf, were wounded. by tyrannicab 


l an and ee of Proyenee, an Gm 2 could „ to more elfe 
tual reſolutions, and fexermined. x d arreſt the governar, though, acting with.: the authori- 


under the immediate di Wn, nada MAAS: 
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chinal.” But che parliament of Paris interpoſed their authority, and although the matter 
was already referred to them, accuſed the parliament of Toulouſe of having infringed 
on their rights, by prefuming to inſtitute a criminal proceeding againſt a peer of the 
realm. The ſyſtem of unity which they had recently enforced, they nom facrificed to a 
| principle of vanity; er an ee r to e rr 3 
| n ao i 19-09 5h 1 
; 

aig] 2066 of EEE and M. Meſail, in . 1 Geaiable, Iceutels the conduct 
of Fitzjames, and experienced a ſimilar oppoſition; Their reſpective parliaments com- 
manded their bodies to he ſeized, and brought to the priſons of the court; and, in caſe 
they could not be apprehended, their n were RP + agg pg the ad- 


| een con 


* 
171 


WT D. 1765, 1766.1 The latter years 4 the reign 6f YOu the Fifteenth, like 
| thoſe of his immediate predecefibr, were marked by a variety of domeſtic misfortunes. 
In 27559, the young ducheſs of Parma, his daughter and his confidentt, was carried off by 
the ſmall-pox, during a viſit to her father at Verſailles. The death of the youthful 
prince of Condé and the « count of Charolois, which happened in the enſuing year, made 
a ſenſible. diminntion in "the ſocial circle of their royal kinſman; 'whoz in the ſpring 
of 1761, experienced a (till greater loſs in the death of the duke of Burgundy, eldeſt fon 
to the dauphin : in March, 1764, the marchioneſs de Pompadour expired; having retain- 
ed to the laſt her fatal influence over the mind of Lewis; and on the twentieth of De- 
cember,.in the year following, he loſt his only ſon, the dauphin, a prince, who joined, 
tao an enlightened underſtanding, as good a heart as ever graced the boſom of humanity ; 
whoſe.mind, decorated with every virtue, reflected luſtre on his tank; and whoſe cha- 
racter the foul breath of calumny never dared to pallute. He expired, in the thirty- 
ſeventh ky of his age, Fr imp 7h A the x nation. Varia- Therefa, whom the 


” "that of the queen 3 fo A . in the cole oy yy few yen, toad lh | 


heed PANE" Cs hog od "I at this 3 8 to pe- 
ee the cares of ſovereignty. allowed him not to indulge his ſorrows i in re- 
 tirement. - Anxides te repair the loſſes ſuſtained during the late war by an acceſſion of 


territory, the doke.do Cie drafted tho tention of bis. GM N do ihe = of 
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foreign powers.  Polgnd was afflicted with all the calamities that reſult from religious 
rancour and civil commotion; but the diftance” of that country precluded the interfer- 
ence:of- France; and Lewis was adviſed by his miniſter. to confine his views to the. ac- 
quiſition of Corſica, an iſland in the Mediterranean. Previous to this enterprize, the 
patrimony of Saint Peter, defended only by ſpiritual arms, was deſtined to experience the 
more formidable vengeance of the king of France. On the refuſal of the pope to recul | 
a brief which he had publiſhed againſt the duke of Parma, Leu is thought proper to re- 
claim the territories of Avignon and the Venaiſſin, as fiefs of the crown; and the Ro- 
man pontiff, having no troops to oppoſe him, could only denounce againſt him the pe- 
nalties incurred by thoſe who ſeize on effects belonging to the church. But the thunders 
of the Vatican, once ſo dreadful, were no longer regarded; and the marquis de Roche- 
chouart, with the regiment of Dauphin, expelled the feeble train of the e and re- 
ceived, | in the name of the king, the Homage: and feat of this people.” OD 


„ was "the intention 60 the duke de Choiſeul, bel anxious to Nein *e total 
extinction of the Jeſuits in Chriſtendom, and who, throughout this difpute, deſerleck 
the finger of Loyola, not to reſtore the territories which he had ſeized until the Pope 
had not only given latisfaction to the duke of Parma, but had conſented to'atinthi- 
late the order, which he purſued with ſuch implacable vengeance.” The” Pope” hack 
the courage to refuſe, and died without complying with either of the'tws 12> rag 
hich were only obtained under his ſucceſfor Ganganelli. e den ee 

| FFF 

"a different preparations from thoſe which had fuffced for the ſeizu eee 
and? the Venaiffin were requiſite to ſubdue the bold and "Hardy" natives of Corfr. 
<a, That iſland had, for tlie long ſpace of forty years, reſiſted the arbitrary Tway 
of the republic of Genoa, which claimed the Pe by "right of conqueſt”; 
after the, Genoeſe had expended, in the proſecution of 5 claim, an imierſe fum 
of money, and exhauſted their ſtrength in unavailing efforts, on were obliged” tb 
have recourſe to. the French, to whom they transferred their pretenſions, on conditions 
that Lewis ſhould put them in poſſeſſion, of the adjacent iſland of Capraia, which the 
Corſicans had lately inyaded and reduced. Lewis was fearful that. the acceptance of 
their offer would excite the jealouſy. of the Engliſb; but this objection was ſpeedily 
;over-ruled by the duke de Choiſeul, who exaggerated the advantages to be derived from 
the poſſeſſion of Corſica, which he repreſented as ſufficient to counterbalance the lols 
of Canada. One point, Wia, had the principles of juſtice been conſulted, would have 
been the. firſt to diſcuſs, wholly eſcaped the attention both of king and miniſter :* this 
was, an inveſtigation of the validity of the rights of the republick of Genoa to the 
Hland of Corſica. It was certainly worthy of enquiry, . whether theſe Fights u we 
: 10 fall before the conſtant claims of a whole people, incefſantly aſſerted for nearly hal 7 
' TFT and 2 Whether, 33 l of the pretenfions « ene —_— 
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mitted, the republic was juſtified in transferring the ns to F FANEes. 1 without 
the conſent of the nation, expreſſed ORE io ds ie: wc 


Without entering into any diſcuffion of theſe points, the. French. \winiſler — ; 
to enforce that. right which reſults only from ſuperior ſtrength. The marquis de Chau. 
velin, appointed. general of the troops deſtined for this expedition, on his arrival i in 
Corſica, without any previous form, - publiſhed a royal edict, declaring Lewis king of 
Corſica; which was followed by a private ordinance, theatening to puniſh all perſons 
who ſhould reſiſt, and repel force by force. All Corſican veſſels were ordered. to hoiſt 
the French colours, in failure whereof they were to be conſidered as pirates, and treat- 
ed accordingly. The ſucceſs which attended the firſt effort of the French, arms in- 
Auenced the pride of the miniſter, who cauſed a pompous account of his victories, . 
couched in the, moſt indecent terms, to be inſerted in the public papers. But he ſoon 
had reaſon to repent his temerity ; and the recital of the ſubſequent humiliations ex- 
perienced by the troops, rendered public through the medium of the foreign men 
convinced him that his conduct was * with er by all Europe. 


A manifeſto, at once moderate and frm, publiſhed i in the name of. 3 and 
fupreme council of the kingdom of Corſica, tended greatly to augment that, indigna- 
tion. The Corſicans complained that his Chriſtian majeſty, after having expreſsly 
acknowledged their freedom and independence; aſter having negociated, under that 
idea, an accommodation between the nation and the republic of Genoa, for four ſucceſlive 
| years, had now aſſerted in his own name, thoſe pretended rights, the invalidity of 
which he had belore admitted ; they maintained, that, even were the ſovereignty of Ge- 
noa eftablithed, it could W's have reſulted from a 7 55 contract between the. enten. 


5 moti ves which might have flocnced the Corſicans it in ſubmitting themſelves tothe antho- 
rity of. the Genoeſe would hold good with regard to the French. They complained 
of 5 fidy of the duke de Choiſeul, who, after writing.to afſure them that no change 
in "the r po itical Nate had taken place, that they might renew their negociations 
with the repu blick of Genoa, ſuffered troops, admitted into the iſland under the pre- 
Ser of 486, 


ing a as mediators, to exerciſe hoſtilities againſt the inhabitants, to treat 
A nation, 4s 1 LA eee 


ws, that, the firſt cam- 


watrior. x 
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warriour. He was well aware of his inability. to reſilt, unſupported, the, power of 


France; but his object was to gain time, by fortifying the ſtrong holds and mountainous 


parts of the iſland, in the hope that the intemperance of the climate, and the ,unwhole- 
ſomeneſs of the air, would effect an important diminution of the enemy's troops. He 
flattered himſelf, too, with the hopes of obtaining ſome aſſiſtance from England; and 
the arrival of a few individuals from that country encreaſed his expectations of receiy- 
ing more efficacious Tupport. 5 


- 5 8 
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"Meanwhile the people in France were e highly Ace tel ſeveral c of men 


had already been ſacrificed; thirty millions of livres had been expended; and all the let» . 


ters from Corſica, far from reviving the drooping ſpirits of the nation, were filled only 
with lamentations. Such a dreadful deſcription, indeed, Was given of the iſland, that, 
in caſe it were compleatly reduced, it was ſuppoſed that it would be neceſſary to 9 
two hundred millions before any advantage could be reaped from it. The duke de Choi⸗ 
ſeul, who, though eaſily led away by the firſt brilliant ſpeculations that preſented them-, 
ſelves to his imagination, did not poſſeſs the obſtinacy of weak and little minds, and was 


eaſily brought back to a right mode of thinking, acknowledged the folly. of his ſcheme ; | 
and he would probably have abandoned i it, if the favour he enjoyed? at court, and, in ſome N 


degree, his honour, had not depended on its ſueceſs. The king was diſcontented ; his 


favourite, the marquis de Chauvelin, enraged at being compelled to fly before an undiſci- 


plined band of f mountaineers, inceſſantly complained that the number of his t troops was 
inadetuate to the enterprize ; preſſed for reinforcements ; exaggerated the difficulties and 
expence of a conqueſt, which, he maintained, would be of little or no advantage to the 
nation; and expreſſed his apprehenſions th an attack robes the ne n world. 
totally defeat his ſchemes. 1 


r 1677 germ as 


The duke de Choifeul; bing bees too far to retratt; deterinined to encreaſe the” 


means of attack in proportion to the difficulties that occurred; he accordingly ſent 
eight · and; forty battalions of infantry to Corſica, and, taking the command from che 20 8 


quis de Chauvelin, conſerred it on the count de Vaux, who, in the ſhort ſpace of two _ 


months, completed the reduction of the iſland. This rapid ſucceſs was chiefly owing o i 


the diſcouragement that prevailed among the Corſicans, who, diſappointed i in their expecs, 
tation of ſupport from England, conſidered reſiſtance to be as vain as it was perilous, 
Many of the leaders took refuge in the neighbouring Rates ; and Paoli, after a, ESI, 
but ine ffe Stun ene eftabliſh the independence of his country, returned to London. | 

C 133-285; 

While Ales brssfures of Prins were exhauſted. in \ this. . eoallic, a 5 
tempts to-repleniſh them, by extending her commerce, proved fruitleſs and impotent. 
Her: Eeſt India company, formerly fo flouriſhing, became totally bankrupt ; : the moſt 
capital commereial houſes were involved in their ruin; and the deſperate. manœuvre 
the duke de Choiſeul, in reducing the intereſt of the public funds to one half, and, at the 
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. HISTORY OF FRANCE, 17766. 
fame time, lg away the benefit of ſurvivorſhip in the tontines, enereaſed the general 
gloom, and deſtroyed t the baſis of all national faith and credit. | : 

: "During theſe tranfactions, the fentuenention in the diffrent e PLE of the — 
"on was more violent than ever. The difcord which had been excited among them by 
the pre-eminence granted to that of Paris, had only occaſioned a temporary diviſion, and 
their union was now firmly cemented by the ſtrong band of intereſt. The recal of the 
governors whoſe defpotic proceedings had rouſed their reſentment, produced but a ſhort 
calm; and the ſtorm ſoon. broke out afreſh, and with additional violence. The deſtruc- 
tion of the parliament of Paris (in June, 1765), but feebly oppoſed by the other par- 
liaments, and its re-edification, according to the will of the miniſter, encouraged the lat- 
ter to more daring exertions of power; and the deſpotic treatment of ſome members of 
the parliament of Rennes convinced: the magiſtrates of the neceſſity of uniting their 
5 efforts in l he” meſtimable Age ee ho were a x r tried by 
e OY | | ot chew ins 

= IM procefs,. Altai; in ie, by the: eagles of The affair af . 
; originated in the arrets ifſued againſt the Jeſuits, and in the papers publiſhed on the occa- 
fon. M. de la Chalotais, the author of theſe publications, appeared to be their moſt for- 
midable adverſary in Brittany, and having found it impoſſible to avert the deſtruction 
with which they were threatened, they reſolved to avail themſelves of the powerful par- 
ty they had in that province, in order to excite troubles and cabals, by favour of which 
they hoped to effect their re- eſtabliſn ment, or, at leaſt, to gratify their revenge. The 
ſtates of the provinee; aſſembled in 1762, afforded them an opportunity for beginning 
| : their plan. The biſhops, and, indeed, almoſt the whole body of the clergy, were their 
1 friends, as were alſo many members of the nobleſſe, and ane e 1 
| STUN eee war eee » 64.4 15 be 


The grand ohiect of th Jeſuits ee a revocation — Serbe, the pars 
nament of Brittany, by which their ſociety had been diſſolved in that province, under 

pretence that the magiſtrates had, in that inſtance, infringed on the rights of the ſtates. 

Their partifans were extremely animated, and threats, the moſt violent and inſulting, were 
5 employed, on either ſide, in the apartment where the ſtates were aſſembled; and the 
duke d' Aiguillon, whoſe duty it was, as governor, to prevent ſuch exceſſes, indirectly 
authorized them by his ſilence. Three times they returned to the charge; ſeveral letters 
from the late dauphin, either real or · forged, were ſecretly-circulated; in order to prejudice 
the minds of the members in favour ofsthe | Jeſuits; and if theſe commotions had met 
with no interruption, they would probably have excited a civil ö thus 
in a 1955 g n 8 che ppg . - | 
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M. de Ia Chalotais, as much intereſted by vanity, and motives of perſonal. ſafety, as by 
patriotiſin, i in maintaining a work of which he was the principal inſtigator, found means 
10. quell the troubles which the governor, alternately protector of and protected by the 
Teſuits, endeavoured to excite in the province. He informed the duke de Choifeul 6f 
their mancuvres, which, being once diſcovered, loſt all their activity in the ſtates. But 
the Jeſuits ſtill thought they had gained a conſiderable advantage, by rendering "their 
quarrel perſonal to the duke d'Aiguillon, who had become the implacable enemy of _ 
their enemies. Proud of ſuch a leader, they formed a OL of SEE their ends by 


4iferent means, RT FF 


eee complaints had been preferred againſt the covernar of Brittany for his con- | 
duct concerning the highways. Theſe had been taken into conſideration by the parlia- 
ment; and as the magiſtrates who ſupported the complaints were the ſame who had op- 
poſed the Jefaits, the duke d' Aiguillon was eaſily prevailed on to join with the latter 
in promoting their ruin. By a diſplay of addreſs, truly worthy of the Jeſvits, they 
contrived, by ſtimulating the vanity of the comptroller-general, Laverdy, to make that 
-minifter indirectly concur in promoting the ſucceſs of their ſcheme, although he was a 
violent Janſeniſt, and had ever evinced the moſt implacable enmity to the order. En- 
raged at the refuſal of the parliament to grant a free gift, of ſeyen hundred thouſand 
livres to the crown, he ſeconded the efforts of the duke d Aiguillon, by multiplying the 
ſtrokes of authority againſt the court and the province. He found himſelf carried ſo far 
beyond his intentions, that, by a ſucceſſion of incomprehenſible meaſures, into many of 
which he had been artfully betrayed by ſnares that it was ſcarcely e to avoid, he 
induced en of the een to give in their reſignation. FREE — 


The Teſaits and their cas, being Lo left 1 of the, geld of battle, held 
what aſſemblies and conventicles they thought proper; and by that means effected the 
ruin of M. de la Chalotais, their principal enemy, who had oppoſed their manceuyres to 
the utmoſt of his power, during the meeting of the ſtates. His ſon, alſo, and ſeveral 
magiſtrates who had ſignalized their enmity. to the order, were deſtined to become the 
victims of their artful machinations. Every circumſtance ſeemed to contribute to the 
Fucceſs of their ſchemes: the | governor eſpouſed their cauſe with warmth, and his uncle, 
7 the count de Saint Florentin, ſecretary of ſtate, within whoſe department. the province 
of Brittany lay, ſeconded, with zeal, the deſigns of his nephew. Some members of the 
. parliament, that had not reſigned, were devoted to their intereſt, and were prepared 
to form a tribunal, whence they had every thing to hope, and nothing to dread. Laſtly, 
the king was fayourable to their party, being ſo much enraged againſt. the Bretons, that 

| i he had expreſſed his determination never to grant them any favour. or - indulgence of yay 
5 kind: and he had even e his intentions to N W 2221 fe 
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The deſolation occaſipned-in- the province by the. diſperſion of the parliament, had 
given birth to-murmurs, complaints, and acts of deſperation, whence the Jeſuits con- 
trived to reap advantage. It is highly probable, that, amidſt the general fermentation, 
they- fabricated various publications calculated to promote their deſign, which were af- 
cribed to the malecontents. Already had a proceſs been inſtituted at Paris on the ſubject * 
of different intrigues excited with a view to encourage an inſurrection: of different li- 
bels which had appeared, both in proſe and verſe, tending to attack the honour and repu- 
tation uf certain magiſtrates, and other loyal ſubjects, attached to government; and of 
different anonymous letters, injurious to the royal authority, addreſſed to minifters. The 
cognizance of, theſe offences had been referred to the parliament of Paris; and while 

they were employed: in the 1 of N __ Ar * er were eee e romp 
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In Bey night * the TRY of ben bes 1765, M. 65 a a Chalotas,/ Bis Wi "yo "OO | 
members of the parliament who had given in their refignation, were arreſted and thrown 
into priſon. . By the letters patent which were publiſhed five days after their arreſt, it 
| appeared, that thefe ates had been repreſented to the king as enemies both to the 
authority of the crown, and the tranquillity of the kingdom. They were aecuſed of 
having endeayoured, for ſome time paſt, to excite a dangerous fermentation in Brittany; 
- having, with this yiew, holden unlawful aſſemblies, formed criminal aſſociations, and 
maintained foſpicious correſpondences; of calumniating, in various libels; all thoſe, who 
had diſplayed an attacliment to the ſervice of their forereign;; ; of having undertaken to 
circulate publications compoſed in the ſame ſpirit of independence which had impelled 
them to make the moſt ſeditious ſpeeches in public; and, laſtly, of having carried their 
audacity ſo far as to ſend en, notes to court, inden to the e pee af 50 King, 
aud to the Sgnity “WÄV%% ³⁰¹ c ͤ ͤ nl Ho Ada mb Ac 
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It was upon foch » vague ner that a wed Se ephedra inflated, n. un- 
exampled in the annals of juſtice. In order to preſerve, at leaſt, the appearance of regu · 
: larity, and the better to decei ve the king, the miniſter offered to geſtore thoſe members of 

the parliament of Brittany who had given in their refiguation, and to leave the trial of 
the accuſed magiſtrates to them. By this offer they wiſhed to convey the idea, that 
they could ſubſtantiate the accuſations preferred againſt thoſe magiſtrates, or, at leaſt, 
chat they acted with candour and impartiality; but they knew that if the members 
ſhould accept the offer, and reſume their functions, they might juſtly; be accuſed of be- 
tray ing their honour, their country, and their oath; | That which they had ſoreſeen hap- 
pened the parliament, after deliberating vpon the king's orders, deereed,; that, the mo- 
tives which had determined them to give in their reſignation All: ſubſiſting. it was im- 
poſſible for them to reſume. their functions. Even ſome of thoſe who had not yet rer 
"ny ow followed the example of e "brethren. "a . 
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by The miniſtry, encouraged by the example of the parliament of arb plained re- 

ſol ved to re- conſlruct that of Rennes on the ſame footing; and, in the mean time they; 
appointed a council for the adminiſtration” of juſtice in the province, to which they ad- 
dreſſed letters: patent, en joining them to commence, without delay, the trial of the ac 
cuſed magiſtrates. But before they could obey theſe injunctions, having perſuaded ſome 
of the magiſtrates who had reſigned to take their ſeats, and re- eſtabliſned the company, 

the cognizance of the affair was referred to them. This mancuvre had been concerted 
with thoſe members who, though enemies to the partĩes accuſed, whoſe: firmneſs was a 
continual reproach to themſelves, yet did not dare pronounce ſuch a ſentence as the court 
deſi red; and therefore gave up a right Which they, indeed, might refuſe to exereiſe, but 
of which they could not deprive the defendants. This afforded a ptetence for again refer- 
ring the matter to a commiſſion; and, for this purpoſe, ſixty new commiſſionets Were ap- 
pointed, by aeg, br bong the Gen hg; ek of "JEN; 1766, to hold a royal 
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At chat town, werte art A the ingenuity of malice © ut 1 device ny miſconſtrur- 
tion of law, and violation of juſtice, were employed, undet the influence and direction 
of the duke Aigoillon, to traduce the charactets, and operate the conv ickion of the 
parties aceuſed. But, at the moment when every thin ing was prepared for the Execution 
of an iniquitous ſentence, drawn up at Verſailles, previous to the departure of the com 
miſſtoners, the vigorous remonſtrances of the parliament of Paris, ſeconded by the rer 
preſentationt of rue dulke de Cboiſeul, induced Lewis to revoke dhe Hacat artet, whictt 
was ere, 1 e e $2 ln SE 

wot 5 2 z 33/34 : 5 ne 

The bowerrof the ebenen now ceaſed'; and the exttſe: was teferred to the deciſion of 
thoſe judges who were alone competent to try it. But as they were but fe & in number, fe- 
duced by favour or intimidated by threats, they could not be conſidered as the true par- 
liament, unleſs joined by the ſededing magiſtrates. M. de la Chalotais and the other de- | 
ſendants / therefore; declined their tribunal in its preſent ſtate, and, maintaining, that as 
the y eouid not take cognizanee of 'a\ cauſe between private perſons; they could much 
leſs undertake to try members of a court who had the privilege of being tried by all 
the chambers of Wersen. ebene, er e i to be mw HERNE: me parliament 
bo re e er | 8 HO YH 
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Aſter Ua 1 U bart of f coneraliffory proceedings, in which all the forms of jaſtice 3 were 
violated; the priſoners were, by an arret of the council, in A x uly, 1706, transferred to the 
Buſtille, ani their cauſe was referred to the deciſion of the council: ; and 9 n the twenty⸗ 
fourth of December the king, by virtue of his royal authority, put a ſtop, to, all the 158. 
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1 HIS TORT OT FRANCE. [196-, 
Vet, by 4 manifeſt contradiQtion, while the miniſters exalted the wiſdom, the modera- 
tion, and the goodneſs of their ſovereign, they made him commit an act of tyranny the 
moſt reyolting. The magiſtrates, releaſed from the Baſtille, were not only reſtored 
to their poſts, but the king delared that he would never more repoſe any confidence or 
fhow any favour to his attornies-general, in the parliament of Brittany, who were in- 
volved in the ſame diſgrace, or rather perſecution, with the other magiſtrates. ' They 
were even baniſhed ; and ſuch was the rigour exerciſed againſt them, that they were not 
permitted the liberty of taking leave of their friends and relations. The parliament of 
Paris repreſented, in ſtrong terms, the inconſiſtency of ſuch a proceeding, which tended 
to caſt reflections on the characters of the parties; but the king ſilenced them on that 
head by obſerving, that the puniſhment by no means affected their honour. It was by 
ſuch miſerable ſubterfuges, ſuggeſted to the private vengeance of Lewis, that the enc- 
mies of the magiſtrates contrived to gratify their own : they had piqued the vanity of 
the monarch, by ſhowing him intercepted letters, in which the magiſtrates, without in- 
1 majeſty, 1 8 truths to the man, which he . not virtue to bear. 


Far from 5 drs guillity. by ſuch REY to the AiſtraQted province 105 Brut- 
wir as the minifters had given the king reaſon to- expect, it was more rent by diſſen · 
tions than ever. The Jeſuitical cabal continued to ſow diſcord in every part of it. The 

parliament, deprived of its ancient ſplendour, was no longer the ſanctuary of juſtice, but 
the repair of iniquity; a mock tribunal, aptly denominated The Bailiwieł of Aiguillon. 
The ſtates, divided among themſelves, ſaw the ſtrokes of authority, aimed at their expir- 
ing liberty, daily multiplied. The order of nobility ſtill ſtruggled for the freedom of 
their country, though haraſſed by a ſchiſm occaſioned by the intriguing arts of the go- 
vernor, an abſolute deſpot, ſurrounded by ſpies, informers, and a ſervile herd of depen- 
_ dants, ready to obey his commands, however atrocious and unjuſt; and maſter of the 
Tettres-de-cachet, thoſe inſtruments of tyranny, with which his uncle, the ſecretary, ſup- 
_ plied him moſt plentifully, and which enabled him to depri ve the province of its moſt 
Arenuous defenders. In ſhort; the duke d' Aiguillon bad undertaken to complete the 
total deſtruction of the rights of the Bretons, by enforcing the regiſtration of a dreadful 
regulation, conſiſting of two hundred and thirty- one articles, moſt of which were calcu- 
- Hated for the inſidious purpoſe of giving the force of law to all the innovations he had 
introduced, to all the abuſes of authority he had exerciſed, to all the acts of violence he 
Had committed, in direct violation of all ancient 1 and 1e as well in ſabſtance 
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| the meaſure of his iniquities was full; and the nation, reduced to deſpair, might have 
.: recourſe to the moſt dreadful extremes; at leaſt, it was under this point of view that 


abe duke de Choiſeul, the * enemy of d'Aiguillon, whoſe exceſſive 2 1 
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he dreaded, repreſented the matter, in order to excite the apprehenſions of his ſove- 
reign. After expatiating on the troubles which the oppreffive regulation of the duke 
Aiguillon muſt neceſſarily occaſion at the enſuing convocation of the Rates, he ad- 
viſed him to ſummon an extraordinary meeting at which it might be diſcuſſed with 
freedoms This miniſter knew bow to manage the king, who would have refuſed- 
ſuddenly to deſtroy a work which, odious as it was, had been executed under his orders. 
He only ſpoke of explanations and modifications, which would not call his authority 
in queſtion, and which, by enforcing the neceſſary diſpenſations for keeping the ſtates. 
within due bounds, would enſlave the nobility more ſurely, fince it would lead them- 
to concur in forging chains for themſelves. In order the better to-allure his maſter,. 
he propoſed to him to charge the preſident Ogier with this commiſſion, a magiſtrate 
eſteemed for his mild and conciliatory diſpoſition, by the king, who repoſed in him a: 
particular confidence. As a lawyer too, Ogier was well acquainted with the forms, 
and, diſplaying ſome of the arbitrary pomp of a governor, he would have more the air 
of a mediator. Lewis the Fifteenth arg himſelf to be perſuaded by. his ne 


wy mm the commilioner was Es: 


* 


| Notwithanding the efforts of the duke TAigaillon to promote a ſpirit RF, 4 
the Bretons received Ogier as the harbinger of peace; the utmoſt tranquillity prevall- 
ed in the aſſembly, and the moſt perfect union obtained between the different orders. 
The partiaans of the governor, affecting the warmeſt zeal for the ſubjects of the pro- 
vince which. they had ſo. repeatedly. violated, propoſed that the ſtates ſhould content 
5 temſelves with ſupplicating the king to withdraw the monſtrous eode of laws which: 
formed the ſubject of their complaints, and even to diſpenſe them from entering into 
a: diſcuſſion. of the ſame, ſince it was their peculiar right and privilege to- makes 
regulations for themſelves, But this propoſal was rejected, and after entering up- 
a reſpectable proteſt, they proceeded to examine the regulation, article by article, and 
4 the royal authority. was ſuffered. to preſerve its whole influence. The preſident, in 
his return to court, made a favourable report- of the loyalty. of the Bretons; and it: 
was decided: ap. the duke & Dura thould 15 10 15 at the e coventiigs: „ 
al 1 
| Al cheſe 3 1 e e ee 1 che ee the on | 
: "ments. which aecordingly took place, in the following year; when they were joined by. 
the four. magiſtrates who had: been involved in the proceſs-commenced againſt Meſſrs. ; 
de la Chalotais, and Caradeue the attorney-general, who were the only. perſons whom 
the king could not be prevailed: on to- reſtore, perſiſting in declaring: OS 
bat e oe: be hots rg n ee e 
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5 m the mid of theſe pues, the king bad'repaited,! on ebe wündef Masch 2766, to- 
s the parliament of * W he held the famous ſeſſion called the "Flageltations be- 
gauſe- 
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eauſe it reſembled a ſimilar meeting in the reign of his predeceſſor, who repaired thither. 
with a whip in his hand. Lewis ſolemnly proſcribed all the pretended innovations of 
the parliaments, particularly the uſe of the word cla, and boldly aſſerted that he beld 
his crown of God alone. Not content with the promulgation of this arbitrary and ob · 
ſolete doctrine in the capital, he ordered the different provincial parliaments to repair 
to Paris, and to bring with them their regiſters, that the ſame arrogant aſſertion of the 
Jus divinum of their monarch might be inſerted therein. Thus the aggrandizement 
of the magiſtracy, the progreſſive labour of fifteen years, was deſtroyed by a ſingle exer- 
tion of deſpotic power; the different companies returned to their homes, with ſor- 
row in their hearts, to iſſue arrets that bore the marks of their timidity, in which they 
did not dare to combat the falſehood of the diſguſting propoſition inſeribed on their 
regiſters ; and ſuch was their diſcouragement, that they never, from that period, 1 in any 
of their * made uſe of the . appellation of 2 


Had this vigorous kate of the king been ſupported, the triumph of FIRM 
muſt have been immediately eſtabliſhed on the ruins of the national freedom : but for- 
tunately difſentions prevailed among the members, all of whom had private reaſons 
for wiſhing to court the magiftracy. The comptroller-general had edicts to regiſter : | 
Mavpeou, who held the feals with the dignity of vice- chancellor, wiſhed to obtain the 
fol rank of chancellor; and the duke de Choiſeul was anxious to prevent the duke 
&Aiguillon from Wen in his ſchemes in Brittany. This circumſtance, and 
not any motive of patriotiſm, prevented them from purſuing any regular ſyſtem for 
enflaving the nation; though too _— of the m2aſupey, 6 of wy. N Foun 1 
l that e a Tr os \; 6 440 


A. D. 1769, 157857 While erde 5 wick 3 the ee 
neral of the pacliament of Brittany, whoſe innocence he had acknowleged, he confer- 
red the moſt fignal marks of his favour on the duke d'Aiguillon, whom he had been 
-obliged to deprive of the government of that province, on the report of the preſident 
Ogier, of the acts of violence he had committed, and the general execrations he had 
incurred. It was through the influence of the counteſs du Barri, the new and favourite 
miſtreſs of the king, whoſe confidence he had acquired, that the duke obtained the poſt 
of commandant of the light-horſe of his majeſty's guards; which only tended to ag- 
gravate the reſentment of the Bretons, and to render the magiſtrates more active in 
proſecuting him. The parliament of Rennes, under pretence of ſome - troubles having 
been excited, within their juriſdiction, by the Jeſuits, had ordered a ſtrict inveſtigation 
of the conduCt of thoſe people to be made, in conſequence of which they iſſued an 
arrct obliging them to quit the province, or take the oath preſcribed. by the; Jaw. 
In the 85 of the informations taken pre vious to the publication of the art, it was 
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magiſtrates; in the Apen one were diſcovered indications of the ok Aagrant oppreſ- 
ſion; of an enormous abuſe of power; of the mo? atrocious crime to uſe the expreſſions 
of the parliament of Brittany (in their letter to the chancellor), who meant to inſinuate 
that he had formed a ſcheme for. poiſoning the attornies-general., In conſequence of 
this diſcovery, a proſecution was immediately inſtituted againſt the duke, and a variety of 
Wk ken, but the Feen were TT {topped by an arret of the council. 


Meanwhile a ſpirited e was addreſſed to the king, on the inconſiſtency of his : 
conduR, with regard to the attornies-general, by the commiſſion, appointed to fit in 
Brittany during the inter val between the annual meeting of the ſtates. We cannot” 
—ſaid the commiſſioners—* conceal from your majeſty the univerſal deſolation which 
« your anſwer occaſioned. The very teſtimony, ſo glorious for the attornies-general, | 
and ſo ſatisfactory for us, which you bear to their innocence, becomes a ſource of ter- 
<« ror to all nia Sire ! are they rent and do 7 ani them ? . 


46 We cats not ſee, without facurkte 1 wich Maris private facts and diſcontents : 
« aſſigned as motives for the infliton of a public puniſhment. Every magiſtrate, every 
. citizen, every man, who is puniſhed, ought previouſly to be found guilty ; and he can» * 
4% not be tried without the liberty of defending. himſelf. If he be accuſed, he ana 
66 know of what, and by whom. If he be Ben he muſt be firſt convicted. 4:3 $ | 


” Our honour, our Anas, and our Aber are our own, in the fame r manner as the 
<< cn is yours. We would ſhed our blood to preſerve your rights; but do you pre- 
« ſerve ours. We are not claiming the reſtoration of a privilege, but aſſerting a n- 
Ls Leun right. | DR | Tx { A 


* God himſelf, of whom you are the living image, cannot puniſh the innocent ; and ; 
4% the criminal whom he chaſtiſes ſhould not doubt of his-guilt. | Yes, the Rd: 
ef innocence and the infliction of puniſhment at the ſame time, cannot poſſibly be on 
«©, enforced even by the Dan ; and 1 it Ou _ e to aſeribe to him ſo odious a” 


| end women 


4 Wee can never conceive that 1 men, bet Se is not be caly unimpeached, vat even. 
«© confirmed by your majeſty, in repeated declarations, are not perfectly innocent ; and 
«/we can ill leſs MORON men whoſe i innocence is eee can ROS 
erk gan STE ee 55 | 10 

« What ul W dhe 3 if the chief crib be” not cg * ; 
_ « ſuch dreadful oppreſſion ? Sire, the provinces, on their knees, claim your j 
<« all juſtice is deſtroyed, if we may be taken by force from our holes Nel Aal 


chains, and caſt into endleſs exile, under the pretence of private offences, ſupported by 25 


Vor. IV. | 41 obſec ure 
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« obſcure informations, againſt which it will be impoffible to defend ourſelves, and 

« which will only be made known to us by the rigour of the puniſhment inflicted. 
« Deign, Sire, to recal to your mind the long train of calamities ſuſtained by thoſe 
% whoſe innocenee you acknowledge and atteft. They have been torn from their func- 
«tions, their families, and friends; they have been dragged from priſon to priſon ;/ 
© they have been [holden up to the whole kingdom as prevaricators and traitors; they 
have experienced the horrors of a criminal proceeding, the violence of which was on- 
ly equalled by its injuſtice; they have witneſſed the preparations for their execution, 
* and they have only efcaped an ignom inious death 2 virtue en fear ny 4 to 
1 e f the > 8/24 of a n FINE nnn by 


* The en originally purfued with fuch 0 is 8 but nee 
* « flill ſubſiſts. Facts and ſubjects for diſeontent, which are not ſpecified, to fave the 
trouble of proving, are fubſtituted for charges that have been proved to be cal um- 
« nious; and a vexatious proſecution is followed by vexations without profeention.” 9 


This ee contained many other ſtriking truths, which 508 probably have made 
fome impreſſiom on Lewis, but his minifters, fearful of the conſequences, carefully kept 
it from his ſight; it was however circulated in public, and was ſtamped with general ap- 
probation: the minifter,. anxious to terminate an affair that created ſuch confuſion, at- 
tempted to open a negociation with de la Chalotais, and to induce him, by the moſt 
tempting offers, to huffi up the matter. His advances being rejected with diſdain, the 
eauſc was referred, by letters · patent, to the parliament of Paris, as the court of peers; 
and that tribunal, accordingly, held its firſt ſeſſion, at Verſailles, eee 
* 777. . {Vs 


The king n e ſittings, ont the 6 eee Wan 
ing the members of his majeſty's wiſh that they ſhould exerciſe freedom of ſpeech and 
opinion, and try the priſoners, with the utmoſt rigour and-impartiality. - The attorney 
general then ſtated the charges which- had been preferred againſt the duke d*Aiguillon,. 
and his agent, Audouard, major of the militia. of Nantes. All the proceedinigs-of the 
parliament of Brittany were annulled as illegal, that oourt having no eee over a: 
. Wy enen Ons of RE? n 37! 


e af bas and panicles eee > => API 
court were rendered abortive by the deſpotic interference of the: monarch. /'On- the 
twenty-ſeventh of June a bed of juſtice was holden: at Verſailles, at which the chan- 
cellor declared, in the name of the king, that his majeſty had rejected the original appli- 
cation of the duke d Aiguillon, in January, 1769, ta be tried by his peers, from the re- 
ſolution he had adopted to extinguiſh che troubles in Brittany, and to encourage no pro- 
Wen ae ta rene w GY but Che that of 

Brittany 
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Brittany was accuſed of various crimes, he was anxious to diſcover the nature and truth 
of thele accuſations, for which purpoſe he had granted his letters - patent, for the conven- 
tion of the court of peers; that acceſs to the throne had been opened; the forms of law 
liad been obſerved ;, and witneſſes examined; but that his majeſty had obſerved, with in- 
dignation, in the courſe of this proceeding—1. That the miniſters had allowed them- 
ſelves the liberty of examining and diſcufling orders emanating from the throne, which the 
welfare of the ſtate required to be kept ſecret ; and had even carried their temerity ſo far 
as to annex to the depoſitions arrets of the council; and, 2. That throughout this affair 
an inveterate animoſity, a flagrant partiality was apparent; that the more it was inveſ- 
tigated the more horrors and iniquities were diſcovered ; that his majeſty, therefore, de- 
clared it to be his pleaſure, to ſtop, by the plenitude of his power, all farther proceedings ; 
and to impoſe an abſolute ſilence with regard to accuſations on both ſides. This ſpeech 

was followed by the regiſtration of new letters-patent, which annulled all that had been 
Hitherto-done, as well ende the duke neee as 1 n 45 1a ane. 


and Caradeue. | & 20h 


The parliament, juſtly enraged a at this arbitrary and irregular interpoſition of the 
. authority, paſſed an arret, in preſence of the peers and princes of the blood, decla- 
ratory of their reſolution never to conſider as juſtiſied, any perſon in a ſtate of accuſa- 
tion, who ſhould be indebted; for his juſtification to the deciſiou of a bed of juſtice, To 
avert the conſequenoes of this arret, the king forbade the prinees of the hlood to attend 
the parliament the next day. A procedure ſo inconfiſtent with the rights of the peerage 
was openly reprobated by the prince of Conti; and the partiality which the king evi- 
dently diſplayed could not repreſs the determined reſolution of the parliament againſt his 
favourite. That of Paris, by an arret, publiſhed on the ſecond of July, 1770, prohibited him, 
in conſideration of the ſerious crimes alledged to his charge, from exerciſing the fanc- 
tions of his peerage, until his character ſhould be eleared by a fair and open trial before 
the court of peers; and though the king annulled the arret the next day, by an arrẽt of 
the councih they maintained their reſolution with great firmaeſs; and their remon- 
ſtrances were. ſeconded by the repreſentations of the princes and peers, who complained 


neben honout was ers, andithat the rights of the peerage were annihilated... _ 


A 19904060: 156 ty *[s { 
The added M. PR 10 Chalotais, . Genilar ee Ste with that 
of the duke d'Aiguillon, affords a ſufficient criterion for judging which was the real cri- 
minal. Tbe laſt, far from complaining, like the firſt, of being deprived of an opportu- 
nity of demonſtrating; his innocence; far from requiring that his trial might be ſuffered to 
proceed, and juſtice take its.courſe ; had the ſtupidity. publickly to teſtify his joy, by giv- 
ing a ſplendid entertainment, the very day on which the bed of juſtice was holden, to 
his partiſans and dependants. The duke of Briſac, ſaw the tranſaction in a different 
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days of ancient oper obſerved, That 1 the duke bad indeed en his een bur a #hat bis 
neck had been hoiſted. © 2 | if Ov. emo LU nieate Sor: | 
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It was amidſt thefe domeſtic Aifqierades tha the Aer We eee 21 the 


: archducheſs Marie- Antoinette, fiſter to the emperor of Germany. Theſe nuptials, which 


were concluded under the auſpices of the duke de Choiſeul, and promiſed to cement the 


alliance of F tance with the houſe of Auſtria, occaſioned the moſt lively joy throughout 


the nation. One melancholy event, however, cauſed a temporary interruption of the 
general ſeftiviry, and caſt a momentary gloom over the capital. The city of Paris had 
fixed on the night of the thirtieth of May, 1790, for a brilliant difplay of fireworks, 


on the extenſive ſquare of Lewis the Fifteenth. ' Theſe were to be followed by a gene- 


Tal illumination on the Boulevards, which induced the crowd to file off through a wide 
Areet that led to the ramparts. It was in this ſtreet that the dreadful accident happened 
Which cauſed che death of ſeveral hundred perſons. | Three circumſtances concurred to 
Promote it: 1. A plot laid by a band of pickpockets to occaſion an obſtruction to the 
paſſage of the multitude, that they might avail themſelves of the confuſion to exercife 
heit depredaticns with impunity: —2. The negle of the city architect, to level the 


ground, over which a crowd of fix hundred thouſand perſons was to paſs, to fill up fome 


deep ditches'that-lay on the fide of the ſtreet, in a part where ſome new buildings were 
erecting, and to remove the heaps of ſtones and other impediments to a free paſſage :— 
3. The inſufficiency of the city militia for the preſervation of order and the prevention 
of 'tumult';:and the meanneſs of the municipality in refuſing the accuſtomed gratifica- 
tion of a thouſand crown to the mn eee eee ee upon 
CCC rent ores Hl fot ahh s 1 2e? e ben e bn ale | 
EEFFRRET bo 11 953; ? | 3-0-6 52 go 9H At N 
The ſoremoſt of the eee ſome of abs 5 that — 
prevented from recovering their feet by the encreaſing preſſure of thoſe behind; who, 
continuing to puſn forward, cruſhed them to death. One hundred and thirty- three bo- 
dies were taken up in the ſtreet, as ſoon as the tumult ſubſided, and conveyed to the 
chureh- yard belonging to the pariſh of La Magdelaine; and it was eſtimated that the 
whole number of perſons who periſhed by the bruiſes they received, amounted to be- 
tween eleven and twelve hundred. The Parifians were juſtly enraged at ſeeing M. 
Bignon, the provoſt of the merchants, to whoſe negligence the fatal accident was chiefly 
aſcribed, appear in public, three days after it happened, in his box at the opera. The 
dauphin, on the contrary, experienced the greateſt aflliction, at having been the indirect 


+ cauſe of this misfortune. He ſent his monthly allowance of two thouſand crowns, the 
: oy money he could command, to the lieutenant of the police, to be diſtributed among 


the families of the unfortunate perfons who had periſhed ; and n 
beende the eophinel, ad ll de. FF 71 
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As ſoori as the gloom, occaſioned hy this fatal diſaſter was diſpel led, and the Pariſians hab 
e 8 their maledictions on the provoſt of the merchants, they directed their atten- 
tention to more agreeable- objects. The beauty, affability, and candour of the young 
dauphineſs, became the topic of public converſation, and the theme of public applauſe:- 
Averſe from the diſguſting formalities of a court, the princels beſtowed on her principal 
attendant, the countefs de Noailles, a lady of auſtere manners, and violently attached to | 
forms, the appellation of Madam- L'Etiquette; nor would ſhe fuffer her grave repreſenta- 
tions to interfere with the amuſements that ſuited her inclinations, or the exerciſes th hat 
were conducive to her health, To the great aſtonifhment of the courtiers ſhe woyld 
frequently walk out wholly. unattended; and, breaking through the reſtraints of cere- 
mony, invite herfeif to dinner with the different members of the royal family. In ſhort 
all her efforts were directed to the eſtabliſhment of that pleaſing intercourſe and fami- 
Harity which conſtitute the true comfort of focial life. The courteſy. of her manners, 
ber eafe, her vivacity, were admirably fuited to the diſpofition of the king, who ſeemed 
to take great delight in the company of his grand-daughter;; but it was the intereſt ol 
His miſtreſs and of his miniſters to take care that his attachment ſhould not become tod 
ſtrong, and thereby ween him from other W e 33 5 een 1 ah * 
| Prey: kee ee er om N 130096 x0 36 18035 6 Hatdy n3vo brings, 
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tained, againſt the chancellor Maupeou, induced that magiſtrate to vow the deſtruction 
of their authors. The provincial parliaments diſplayed no leſs vigour and reſolution 
than that of Paris: M. Dupaty, advocate: general, in the parliament. of Bourdeaux—the 

author of many excellent productions publiſhed a ſpirited memorial againſt the duke 

d' Aiguillon, which occaſioned the impriſonment of its author. Two magiſtrates of the 

-parliament of Rennes, Meſſicurs de la Noue and de Laiae, were alſo arreſted at Com- 

piegne, whither they had repaired: for the purpoſe of preſenting a remonſtrance to the 
king. Ia ſhort, Lewis, by his own facility, and the unprincipled arts of his miniſters, 
. was involved in a labyrinth whence he knew not how to extricate himſelf, He * 
to terini nate all diſſentions, but he wanted {kill and reſolution. to effect his-purpoſe.... 
this! emergency he appears to have reſigned: the reins of government to Maupeou, — 

reſolved to eſtabliſh the er r of Hi by te en of puniſh- 

„ECC ay 75 23604: nis 2745 din ads 
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le began with A ſtroke of nathority verb his bee He conducted the king to 
en where he arrived faddenly- and unexpectedly, and having ſutrounded the parlia- 
ment with his guards, entered the aſſembly, reproached the members in the ſevereſt 
terms, diſmiſſed the two chambers of inqueſts and requeſts, and ordered all the minutes of 
the proceedings againſt the duke d' Aiguillon to be carried off Meaſures equally violent 


were erz gainkthe in parliaments. That of Bata was ſurprized by the 
A. | ' intruſion. 
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intruſion of a major- general, who produced lettres- de- cachet for the Principal . 

and compelled them, by an armed force, to eraſe from their regiſters all arrèts obnoxious 
to the court. The members, however, afſembled ſoon after, and iſſued a ſtrong proteſt 
againſt this aft of power, which they pronounced to be arbitrary and illegal. 


At Metz, mareſchal d'Armentieres entered the parliament 9 5 at the head of eight 
companies of grenadiers, tore to pieces ſeveral of the arrts, and baniſhed its moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed members. Beſangon was inſulted by a ſimilar inſtance of military violence; yet 
Rouen fill perſevered in its deputation, and its complaints were echoed by the chamber 
of aids at Paris, which, after in vain feeking acceſs to the Frans, to the amazement and 
Man, of the court, printed its ee 


The Recent of the populace, 5 had been PRs to wed the parliaments As 
the champions of their freedom, was encreaſed by a dearth which prevailed this year 
throughout the kingdom. A ſcanty ſupply was procured by opening the ports, and per- 
mitting foreigners, as well as natives to import or export corn at will, without any retro- 
TpeCt to the price for which it might have been ſold during its continuance in the ports: 
g ut though this regulation might alleviate the public miſery, yet ſo fatal were the ra- 
wages of famine, that upwards of four thouſand perſons were faid to have periſhed in 
La Marche and the Limouſin. : 


The chancellor, in order to dürre in his has for accompliſhing the ruin of the par- 
ant deemed it neceſſary to procure the diſmiſſion of the duke de Choiſeul, who 
Had ſecretly ſupported the magiſtrates in their oppoſition to the court, though rather 
from enmity to the duke UAiguilion, than from patriotic motives. Maupeou had re- 
*<ourſe to the cbunteſs du Barri, 'whoſe hatred of the miniſter was open and undiſguiſed, 
Aid, in ſome meaſure, juſtified by the contempt with which he inceſantly treated her, 
| although he had not ſerupled to court the good graces and ſtudy the caprices 'of her pre- 
deceffor, with a view to promote his own elevation. Lewis, amidſt the blandiſhments 
of amorbus intercourſe, was inceffantly urged to diſmiſs the obnoxious miniſter. But 
whatever promiſes were extorted from the eaſy king in the hours of alliance, when 
*"inider the feſiſtleſs influence of lore and wine united, were repeated revoked on re- 
Hettion ;— and it is probable that the duke de Choiſeul might ſtill have retained his 
poſt, had not the imprudence of his — and his own enterpriſing genius, aàcceletated 
his diſgrace. | 
ECC ; Day £404 3 186798 TH n 
The pride of the ducheſs of Canin + was ſerenity este by Uh e 
| a; counteſs-du Barri; though neither young nor handſome, ſhe had aſpired to the roy - 
bed, and hoped to confirm; by her influence, as miſtreſs to the king, the power to 
which her brother had attained as miniſter. This proſpect was blaſted by the ſteady 
pt 2 a. * new os Pe _ Dara lang of remaining at 
FL Verſailles, 
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Verſailles, and endeavouring ſecretly to undermine her enemies,” gave open vent to her 
indignation; ſhe inflamed the parliaments of the different provincial towns; and, in. 
a progreſs through France, aſſured them, that in their remonſtrances to the « crown. 


| they would be Appen den v7 the TORO de Choifeul. 


| Apprized of this circumſtance, the favourite informed her royal lover, that the 
return of tranquillity, which he was ſo anxious to procure, would never take place, 
W long as Choiſeul continued to fil a ſtation, which enabled him to foment the dif- 
putes between the crown and the parliaments. This conſideration weighed greatly 
with the king, and at length induced him to the diſiniſſion of the miniſter, The count 
de St. Florentin, lately created duke de la Vrilkere, was appointed to carry him the- 
| _—_ Kew yd ney which was couched 1 in the following terms. : 

At * 

* Coufin, The diſſatisfaction I experience at your ſervices obliges me to baniſh: 
ys to Chanteloup; whither you will repair in four-and- -twenty hours. I ſhould: 
& have ſent ) you much farther, but for the particular eſteem I entertain for the ducheſe 
de Choiſeul, in whoſe health I am much intereſted. Be careful that your conduct 
does not force me to take ſome other ſlep; and I pray God, Coukit, to keep 7 0 in. 
« his HOP protection. | 


The duke de Choiſeul ond ſome compenſation for the loſs of royal favour in the- 


large. How far he 15: Þ ihe applauſe he received 3 is a problem. not cafily Cane! Te 
1s evident that he had lately become the idol of a certain party, and of the blind multi- 
tude, who judge of men by their profeſſions, and who are eafily led away by any per- 
ſon whoſe intereſt or ambition may induce him to court their affrctions; the members: 
of the parkament, leſs from admiration of his talents than from hatred of their common 
enemy, proclaimed him in all companies to be the greateſt miniſter the country hat: 
ever produced; in the ardour of their zeal they made the ſafety of France depend on- 
his ſingle exertions : from this continual repetition of private eulogies refulted a. gene- 
ral.concert of praiſes, to which people ſubſcribed without being able to aſſign a motive 
for their conduct. The operations of a miniſter form the beſt criterion for | peer . 


on his merits. 


The diſaſters that marked the progreſs of the war of 1756 cannot with” e be 
aſerihed to the duke de Choiſeul; the war was too far advanced, when he was placed at 
che head of affairs, to admit of a change in its ſyſtem or direction. He is even enti- 
tled to ſome credit for his concluſion of the Family Compact, without Which probably 
. would not have been able to procure ſoch favourable terms . the W N 


| diſſemination. 
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diſſeminat ion of domeſtic diſcord; and the ſuſcitation of foreign wars, among thoſe pow- 
ers who were moſt formidable to his ſovereign, muſt extort reprohation from every friend 
to juſtice and humanity. When M. de. Vergennes, the French ambaſſador. at Con- 
ſtantinople, whom he preſſed to procure from the Porte a declaration of war againſt 
the empreſs of Ruffia, replied. —* I will make the Turks take up arms whenever you 
.++ pleaſe; but I worn you that they will be beaten; and that this war will take a different turn 
« from what you wiſh it to take, by encreafing the glory and power of Kali a, — lle een 
himſelf a much abler politician than the duke de Choiſeul. 5 


Beſides, there can be no doubt, but that the duke, notwithſianding the complicated 
diſadvantages under which he laboured, had ſerious intentions of again expoſing the 
kingdom to all the calamities of war, and that the arguments which his enemies uſed 
with the king on that ſubject were well-founded. The orders which he had given to 
the officers ſent to India at this period, were abſolutely hoſtile, as they themſelves were 
afterwards heard to. declare. He intended to make Spain begin the war, and to engage 
his maſter in the conteſt by means of the Family Compact. He relied on the miſtreſs 
of Lewis the Fifteenth, for a compliance with the requiſition of an ally who had for- 
merly ſacrificed her own intereſts to his; and he depended on the ſane cauſe for his 
continuance in power, thinking that when the king ſhould be involved. in the dificul- - 
ties of a war, he would not dare diſmiſs a miniſter who could alone extricate him from his | 
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The ban of the diſpute between England and Spain was a claim preferred by the 
Latter to the Faulkland and Malouine-iſlands, and the actual ſeizure of port-Egmont, 
hence the Engliſh were expelled by the Spaniards. The party aggrieved complained 
of this. groſs violation of a ſolemn treaty, and threatened Spain with a declaration of 
war, unleſs immediate reparation were made for the injury ſuſtained, Conferences were 
opened, and conducted with great warmth on both ſides, and, to prove. that Spain only 
Acted under A foreign impulſe, it has been obſerved, that. the face of the negociation 

changed immediately after the diſmiſſion of Choiſeul, when his Catholic majeſty not 
only. agreed to difayow the attack upon port Egmont, and to reſtore the iſlands, but 
Forbore to inſiſt on a pacific diſcuſſion of her claims, which had at firſt been agreed 
upon, but which the court of London afterwards refuſed with diſdain. The diſmiſ- 
fion of this turbulent miniſter, therefore, at this critical period may be deemed a moſt 
fortunate circumſtance for the nation. In vain, from their inability to ſpecify the 
good effected during his adminiſtration, did his partizans inceſſantly exclaim, that he 
kept the 2 in awe; that ind feared him: his . far from Toon. the Fon! 


e the mY had | not the BAY cauſe for being diſcontented with the duke de 
Palin, his diſmiſſion was conſidered as the nec y conſequence of his kinſman's diſ- 
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grace; _ he, accordingly, received a letter-de-cachet, on the ſame day, but more laconic f 
and contempt uous than that which had been ſent to Clioiſeul. It ran thu! 8— I have ns 
« farther occaſion for your ſervices, and I baniſh you to Prallin, whither you will re- 
1 pair in for- and-· twenty hours.” This nobleman was ſo. fond of retirement, that he 
quitted his poſt without regret; though his averſion from buſineſs had certainly not ren- 
dered him inattentive to the duties of his ſtation. - When he retired from the admiralty- 
board, there were fixty-four ſhips of the line in the different ports, excluſiye of thoſe 
which were on the ſtocks, and a ſufficiency of naval ſtores for the conſtruction of ten 
or twelve more; and about fifty large frigates and floops ?* : this was a prodigious aug: 
mentation of the naval forces of the kingdom, in the ſhort ſpace of five or ſix years; 
and ſhowed what France was capable of performing, with economy, the favourite virtue 
of the duke de Praſlin, who having employed it with effect in his own private affairs, 
app it with ingcels £ to e the fate. „ cont trad © 


The retreat of the duke de Ohoiſcul did not ſeeure the fubmiſlion of. the eta oak 
of France; and thoſe aſſemblies, though deprived of his ſupport, ſtill, maintained a con- 
duct equally 1 firm and reſolute. | The members long withſtood the royal edict, by Which 
they were to acknowledge themſelves obliged, in future, to regiſter all the edicts of the 
king, even againſt their own remonſtrances. The preſence of the monarch at length com- 
pelled them to enter in their journals the fatal ediẽt; but in their next aſſembly the par- 
liament of Paris complained of it as an act of violence, and appointed a deputation to 
the king to entreat him to withdraw it. Their language, on this occaſion, was bold, 
firm, and animated: Your edict, Sire, is deſtructive of all law; your parliament i is 
% charged to maintain the law; and the law periſhing, Mk: ſhould e ith. its, 
v6” Ore Ws; tics me echt of your ne? ap VVV 
A Ae A availed himſelf o this cireugitianyd. to adviſe the 7 3 
enforce his authority dy meaſures the moſt violent and deciſi ve; and to render this ad- 
vice more palatable to his maſter, he inſinuated, that ſuch conduct would, at all events, 
promote the end which his majeſty wiſhed to attain ; if the parliament returned to their 
duty, and confirmed the edict of their ſovereign, it would then become a law, wh ich they = 
could: not violate without incurring the crime of diſobedience; and they would, alſo: de- 
pri ve themſelves, in future, of the various pretexts with which they had hitherto colour- 
ed their ſeditious proceedings; if they perſevered in their reſiſtance, the king would have 
-a juſt cauſe ſor depriving the refractory magiſtrates of their poſts, ap Kh: Ot 
to replace them _ W Poe the een e Is ae: * 1 
p 5 W . 
. . 17755 I; By his nk 3 1 n on i the l up Lan 21 's 
teen, me NN a ne, to act as he thought Proper: + Wee of che par- 
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5 en in the dead of W were awakened in Weir beds by two mouſquetaires, who 


preſented to each of them a letter · de- cachet, which enjoined him to declare whether he 
would reſume the adminiſtration of juſtice which. he had abandoned, or perſiſt in his refu- 
fal. Though in the moment of confuſion ſome few were ſurprized into acquieſcence, 
yet theſe ſoon retracted ; and the following night the magiſtrates were again diſturbed 
by the entrance of an officer of juſtice into each of their chambers, charged with the no- 
tification of an arret of the council, by which their poſts were declared to be confiſ- 
_ cated; and they were prohibited from exerciſing their fonCtions in future, and even 
from aſſuming the quality of members of the patliament. No ſooner had this officer diſ- 


5 appeared, than ſome mouſquetaires entered, and delivered Tettres-de-cachet, by _—_ 


95 were baniſhed to different PIES | at a dg e n cathy Sener. at 


| "FH PariGans were thrown into the ate conſternation by this vis aQ of . 
portable tyranny ; but the natural levity of their character ſoon regained its wonted in- 
fluence, and their indignation was vented, as uſual, in farcaſtic jokes, puerile epigrams, 
and ridiculous lampoons. In order to avert the evils that muſt reſult from even a ſhort 
delay in the adminiſtration of juſtice, a temporary tribunal was, at the foggeſtion of the 
chancellor, erected, at which the lawyers of the crown were compelled to aſſiſt. This 
Rep was followed by the erection of fix fuperior councils, at Arras, Blois, Chalons, 
Clermont, Lyon, and Poitiers. The ſpecious pretext for theſe hew eſtabliſhments 
to accelerate the termination of a by pred the extent of the Jurif ii 


trates faGeient for the bateptering of the new warn by thus — 


' members. When the chancellor went to the temporary tribunal to regiſter the edict for 


the erection of the new council, he delivered a ſpeech, the object of vhieh was to infi- 
nuate that the late acts of violence were calculated to promote the welfare of the na- 
tian ; that it was neceſſary to profit by the abſence of the old magiſtrates, in order to ſtop 
a growing evil, and to introduce greater order and impartiality into the courts of law. 
Independant of this firſt advantage, he announced reforms not leſs ſalutary, ſuch as the 
ſuppreſſion of the ſale of magiſterial offices ; the gratuitous adminiſtration of juſtice; a 
fimplificatian of gs in law-faits ; peed a new ores 1 re 
_niſhment of crimes. . | | | ebe ede 
£ ite Bals 

The utmoſt adivity of Maupeou was vis to procure edges. of. per- 
ſons for the formation of the new parliament, though its members were reduced to ſe- 
venty- five. As ſoon as it was complete, he cauſed a bed of juſtiee to be holden, on the 
thirteenth of April, at which three edicts were iſſued: the firſt for the diffolution of the 
old parliament ; the fecond for- the ſupprefſion of the court of aids: and the third for 
the transformation of the grand council into a ee, "TR 1 the 
2 T7 wah: this eee + N : | | F | 


* 
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Von have, juſt, heard wy. intentions; it is my will that you ſhould 8 to 
5 aer I. command: eu to begin your functions next Monday; ; my chancellor will 

46 g to inſtal you. I forbid all deliberations contrary to my will, and all ern 
eee , | 


His: ee eee the laſt words with an eneriey-thas 1 preded the whole of 
urn with terror. This was an artifice of the chancellor, who, knowing the indeci= 
kve-ſpirit of his ſovereign, thought to engage him, by this poſitive aſſertion, beyond the 
poſſihility of retractation. The duke de Nivernois, one of the thirteen peers, who en- 
tered. a formal proteſt againſt this infraction of the fundamental laws of the moharchy, 

and declared their adherence to the proteſt of the princes of the blood, meeting madame 
du Barri, ſoon after the bed of juſtice, was thus accoſted by the favoutite— Well, duke, - 


wy : T-bope you 2b now * up your oppoſition, for you have heard the king's determination 


66, NEVER t change." + ik A WORRY PROS the artful ihe: ent bo be ed 


ren v at the ame, 
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e e eee ee fo in his 9 e ard 5 
anxious to preſerve his aſcendancy over the king, and to maintain the power: with which / 
his majeſty had entruſted him, that he might be enabled to complete the work he had 
begun... Witt this view he remained cloſely connected with the duke d Aiguilton and 
| theicounteſs du Burri ; the latter of hom, during tlie honts of conviviality and amorous 
dalliance, extorted from lier lover fuck orders as were neceſfary for their purpoſe, and 
which, im his cooler moments, Lewis would probably have refuſed to Gen. Sometimes 
they intimidated him hy the fatal example of that unhappy prince, Charles the Firſt, of 
England, whoſe portrait the favourite had purchaſed. Pointing to the picture ſhe 
would frequently fay to Lewis — * Behold that unfortunate monarch: your parlia- 
ments would, probably, have finiſned by treating you as he was treated by the parlia- 
5 — England, if you had not had a miniſter ee N to oo their 
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. 3 the means; 1 which Memos ed the mot PETER Ec ts hs 
ſoyereigr power, and led the people to compare him, very juſtly; to the ancient mayors! 
of the palace. Lettres · de · caehet, thoſe dreadful inſtruments of tyranny, were iſſued in 
abundance every ſpecies of oppreſſion was exerted; and if no blood was ſhed, it was 
only becauſe the kingdom could ſapply' no patriot poſſeſſed of ſufficient firmneis to 
Ade e All All perſons in office who did not obey, with ſufficient alacrity, the deſ- 
potic orders of the chancellor, were diſmiſſed; and whoever prefumed, in writing or con- 
verſation to eenſure his conduct, was impriſoned. Such of the foreign papers as blamed | 1 
nne were prohibited, * the national Gazettes: Were rendered the Nu of EN 5 . 
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b was paſſed in the deſtruction of courts. of juſtice, 
which the chancellor ſuppreſſed; as occaſion. required, and re-compoſed of members, 


on whoſe ſervile devotion to his will he could rely. It is thus that the different provin- 


cial parliaments, after a ſhort ſtruggle, were ſucceſſively annihilated, and new courts 
erected in their room. Maupeou, in this inſtance, did more than the duke of Orleans, 
during the regency, had dared to promiſe himſelf, on a ſimilar occaſion: that prince 
obſerved, that he had the power to make the advocates hold their tongues, but not to 
make them. ſpeak. But Maupeou did both; his new parliament of Paris was ſoon ſup- 
plied with a numerous train of reaſons; with in orators, e Os. and 
numerous audiences. + e | 


The gragrat: enchive of juſtice . thus ß Tay: for the firſt t time i in. his 
life, taſted. the ſweets of abſolute power, and experienced the. pleaſure of unlimited gra- 


rification, unallayed by the fear of contradition, or the dread of remonſtrance. He 


had, through the iniquity. of his miniſter, attained to that alarming plenitude of autho- 
rity, which rendered his will law—a ſituation loaded with ſuch a dreadful. weight of re- 
ſponſibility, as muſt make a virtuous monarch ſhudder ; but, indeed, no monarch, truly. 


_ virtuous, will ever. ſuffer himſelf to be placed in ſuch a ſituation No difficulty now; 


occurred to the regiſtration of fiſcal edicts, which were multiplied: without number; Fre 

the ſyſtem. of taxation and corruption adopted by the chancellor had been attended with 
conſiderable expence. The gratuitous adminiſtration of juſtice, rendered the impoſition 
of additional taxes a matter of neceflity ; ſo that the people paid dearly: for. this pretended 
denefit. No leſs than twelve edicts, for levying new impoſts or continuing the old, 
were regiſtered in one day, which; occaſioned an obſervation. that — the Fifteenth had 


Ht tt SH? + 
N now. was > ies Poor, Not only 04 B5Y property „ 
but funds belonging to public bodies were pillaged with impunity. Tbe capitulations 
of the provinces were violated; Normandy, though protected from military violence 
by. the generous refuſal of the duke &Harcourt to command the troops deſtined to 


fabdue it, was deprived of its right to a provincial parliament, which —_— 


by two ſuperior couneils; that of Brittany, threatened with ſuppreſſion, bowed to the 
nod of the miniſter. Nor was the liberty of individuals treated, with greatet ee 


Seven hundred magiſtrates were ſent into exile; the priſons overfloed; and the princes. 
of the blood were diſgraced, and kept at a diſtance from court. Such was the ſtate of 
the kingdom, that a general inſenſibility ſeemed to preclude all hope of relief. France 


had, douptleſs, been reduced to ſituations more deſperate. and alarming; but never had 
uch an unixerſal lethargy prevailed. Individuals had Joſt all energy, and the public 
15 bodies remained filent, inactive, and torpid. The nobility of a diſtant proyince having 
con vened an aſſembly for the purpoſe of remonſtrating againſt the infraction of their pri- 


vileges,. a commiſſary, aſſiſted by an es of the police, had the audacity to diſperſe the 
: members, 
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members, and to ſeize ſeveral; whom they were permitted to convey, without moleſta- 
tion, to tlie capital. The chief perſons in the ſtate fuffered themſelves to be outraged; 
with impunity by the author of the revolution, who had the inſolence to inſult the 

firſt prince of the blood in his own palace. A few ſpitited pamphlets were; indeed, pub- 
liſhed on the occaſion; but the count de Lauraguais, and the eee ee gene e were 


the "only authors who had the / phos to avow y theif n 


On Feile wißg the ſituation of CY at this calamitous Ne he human mind is 
forcibly impreffed with ſentiments of indignation and pity. Five-and-twenty millions 
of people bending beneath the yoke of a weak, capricious, and profligate individual, is a 
ſight the moſt afflicting that humanity can witneſs. But our compaſſion gives way to 
reſentment, when we ſee the ſervile herd crouch beneath the ſcourge of defpotiſin, and, 
| ſpaniel-like, lick the hand uplifted to correct them. The abject ſlave that cqurts oppreſ- 
ſion, and degrades his nature by paſſive obedience to unlawful power, is not Teſs an ob- 
jet 57 indignation than the turbulent ſpirit which, ſuperior to controul, fejects the ſalu- 
tary reſtraints of law, and refuſes that ſubmiſſion to conffitutional authority, on. whicly 
the welfare and very exiſtence of ſociety depend. This was the time for reſiſtance, 
455 rb and deciſive; reſiſtance which would have been juſtified by the unerring prin- 

ciples « 0 f equity, and the ſtill mote imperious motives of ſelf-preſervation. The con- 

duct of the king had certainly effected a virtual diſſolution of the original contract ons 
el his authority was founded: At the period of his coronation; he had contracted 
an obligation, confirmed by an oath, and ever conſidered as the indifpenſable condition 
on wich the power and dignity of ſovereigns are holden : yet had he violated the rights 
Which lie had ſolemnly engaged to maintain, and oppreſſed thoſe whom he had ſworn to 
protect Hence the contract was diſſolved, and reſiſtance would have been virtue: The- 
French ſhould have united in remonſtrances, reſpectful but firm: and, had all. their efforts 
to recall their deluded ſovereign to a ſenſe of his duty proved ineffectual, he muſt, in- 
deed, be art advocate + * 3 Powers 7775 Wade e their vigbt to. pate him. | 

Sotto“ „bn 
It was not a Tor the ad to have Avvinded all rentoaſirances, Fr to- 

have lulled the nation'aſteep, as it were, on the very brink of a {precipice ;. it was alſo - 
neceſſary, for the perfect aceompliſfment of his deſign, that no perſon ſhould be permit 
ted to approneh the throne, but ſuch as were diſpoſed to keep up the deluſion. by which. 
the ling was faſcinated, to check the anxious ſigh that ſometimes burſt from his boſom,, 
and to repreſs the ſymptoms of remorſe which occafionally appeared. in his countenance. 
Fer this purpoſe Maupeou was careful to fill the council with. ſuch perſons as were 
intereſted in maintaining and conſolidating the revolution. The abbe:Terrai was made: 
comiptroller of the finances; M. de Boynes minifter of the marine department, and the: 
: ne CEOS was DIET to ths important office of miniſter for. e affairs. 
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BY D. 7772. 97 Exory thing ſeemed to ſueceed to the wiſhes of 'Maupeou: the an- 
cient magiſtrates, who. had hitherto diſplayed ſo much fortitude and reſolution, now be- 
gan to tremble beneath the iron, hand of power. The prefident d' Aligte, intimidated by 
the dread of puniſhment, and allured- by the pleaſures. of the capital, was the firſt to 
gn his own: reſignations. and to receive the money which he had paid for his place; his 
example was ſpeedily followed hy the other judges, and the members of the provincial 
parliaments ſcrupled not to imitate the conduct of the Pariſians. The return of the 
princes of the blood, who. had incurred the indignation of their ſovereign, by their ſpirit- 
ed proteſt againſt the late innovations, and had, in, conſequence, been baniſhed from 
court, completed the triumph. of the chancellor. With the life of the count de Cler- 
mont, their fortitude expired; eighteen months, however, elapſed. beſote they could be 
prevailed on to comply with the wiſhes and ſolicitations of the king: at the expiration 
of that term, the prince of Conde and his ſon, the young duke of Bourbon 7, wrote a 
ſubmiſ̃ ve letter to Lewis (in December, 1772), and the accommodation being ſoon al- 
ter effected, all the princes, returned to court, with the ſingle exception of the prince de 
Conti, who perſiſted in e Zee ag his Fes, thoſe menus which his 

ee Wet 

taper lt 
| 2 of: Venus and Madiid Gu 0 N the. duke YAignitton,, a8 auiniſter 
: Ge foreign-affairs,. poſſeſſed of a poſt to which their wiſhes were inceſſantly recalling the 
duke de Choiſeul and the new ſecretary, - though not deſtitute of A yet ſuffered 


te partition of  Paland—a tranſaction alike diſgraceful to the ſovereigns who planned, 


and the- princes. who connived at it —to be concluded againſt the evident intereſt of 
France. The French miniſters at the neighbouring courts apprized the duke d' Aiguillon 
that ſuch a ſcheme was in agitation; but he paid little attention to the advice, either 
becauſe he did not believe that a projet ſo diſſicult of accompliſhment. would be under- 
taken ; or-becauſe he was convinced that the king, preferring repoſe to glory, would be 
glad to avoid all interference in a negociation, the ſucceſs of which he could not prevent 
without a diſplay of firmneſs, of which at this period he was wholly incapable. Be this 
s it may, he was juſtly aceuſed of neglecting the intereſts of the nation; and Lewis, 
reeollecting that he had once ſtood forward as the pacificator of Europe, was mortified at 
bis preſent inſigni ſicance, and could not forbear exclaiming Alas, if Cboiſeul had 
been heres this would not haue happened.” But: this tranſient emotion ſoon ſubſided i in 
- the arms of the counteſi du Barri, who reconciled Lewis:to/his miniſter ; and the revo- 
| lution'of Stockholm, accompliſhied under the auſpices of France, in which the ſovereign 
and the people united to overthrow the nen n of 115 eee reſtored the 
| P F aro.) 5 
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That miniſter, would fain have exerted his power in farm of his good friends the 


Jafoitaa a ray of hope broke in upon the proſcribed order ; they were ſuffered to re - 


appear with impunity; they were employed by the biſhops in apoſtolical occupations ; 


they once, more maunted the pulpits; ; they even returned to the inſtruction of youth, 


whence they had been expreſsly excluded; and they ſuperintended the journals and 


3 papers, which are received as infallible guides by the multitude in directing 


their judgment of publications, opinions, and events. They were ſecretly employed 
by the miniſtry, and ſome of them had even gained admĩ ſſion into the diplomatic corps. 
They, had concerted 4 general plan, and maintained a correſpondence not only from 
the oppoſite, extremities of the kingdom, but from the moſt diſtant. parts'of the globe. 


But unfortunately, for them, at. leaſt, the French and Spaniſh miniſters at the court 
of Rome, far from encouraging this toleration, exerted their utmoſt efforts to promote 


their total diſſolution; and, profiting by their aſcendancy over the pope, at length ex- 


torted . that bull, which policy had induced Ganganelli to promiſe, and which policy 
had that alone been conſulted—ought, probably, to have made him refuſe. Lewis, 
in return re e 95 his Mee reſtored 1 Teo the: ee TT 
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oth; 'D. 17741. Releaſed Gi the e e remonſtrances of his 5 


no longer at a loſs to enforce the regiſtration of thoſe fiſcal edits, which ſuppli- 


and 
ed his profuſion at the expence of his ſubjects, the king ſeemed wholly reſigned to the 
faſcinating ; allurements of amorous gratifications. But nature and conſcience 'happily 


interfered, to impede the proſecution of his licentious enjoyments, and to awaken 


remorſe in his mind. Debilitated by exceſs of indulgence, his ſurgeon warned him 
to deſiſt from exertions that might impair his health without gratifying his ſenſes; and 
this ſalutary admonition encreaſed the melancholy which had been inſpired by the 
unexpected diſſolution of two of his friends. The ſudden death of the marquis de 
Chauyelin, the companion of his ſenſual exceſſes, who expired in his prefence, and 
ſtrgn ly affected him; 3. and the ſubſequent fate of mareſchal d'Armentiers, who en- 
Feen in a. Gimilar manner, FEBS.» was N the ſame age with the Ms e 14 


Y ſenſations. * 
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pre Gran,” preached "ER the monarch, by the la Web W 9 
ry a ill ſuonger impreſſion on his mind, and gave to remorſe its proper ſtrength and in- 
fluence. That eloquent prelate reminded Lewis of the happy period when the gene- 
ral affect ions of his ſubjects beſtowed on him the amiable appellation of The Well-be- 
loved; that glorious epoch, he obſerved, was wholly forgotten, that affection ſenſi- 
bly diminiſhed; the nation overwhelmed with taxes, funk beneath the evils with 
which it was oppreſſed: he told the king that, though he might have friends, his beſt 
friend ought. to be his people; and he concluded by exhorting him not to place a blind 


ä on matters of government, in miniſters, whe wers doo often intereſted i in 
1 SAT a. 


. 


* 
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deceiving him, but to exert his own dae Lil oſt bis AW, feelings, and to 
truſt to the experience of half a century. asm hn 


Lewis, by his favourable reception of the biſhop, ſhowed that he was not © #holly 
dead to virtue; and the nation began to entertain hopes that his future prudence would 
make amends for his paſt errors. But the courtiers, fearful of loſing the influence 
they had, acquired over this weak monarch, conſulted with his miſtreſs, on the means 
| "of Tecalling him to the path of; vice, and the counteſs at. length promiſed to take him 
to Trianon, whither a young virgin, armed with all the powers of ſeduction, was 

ſent to receive him. But the very efforts employed by theſe agents of corruption, 

for the extenſion, Bl their Empire, at qnce 20 Ms FRY, own ruin, and oO the ſal- 
: vation of , een „„ 


The new 1 who was introduced into the arms of the monarch had imbived the 
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4 of his i ph Gans, was baſtily removed from Trianon to Verſailles. The F revch nh 
Knew, not how to treat the diſorder, and the offers of an Engliſh phyſician who was 
"then at Pafis, and offered to cure the king, being rejected, the danger hourly encreaſed, 

And certain indic cations of approaching diſſolution ſoon appeared. Having taken an eter- 

nal farewell of his favourite, he received the ſacrament ; and, ignorant of his; danger, 

declared his firm intention to exert himſelf ever after 75 the maintenance of religion, 
and the happineſs of his people. Bur it was not permitted to him to evince the fin- 

cerity of theſe declarations : on the tenth of May, eight days after the 1 ni he 
| "expired, in the fifty-ninth year of his reign, and the fixty-fifth of his age. 


Such was the memorable fate of the Fifteenth Lewis, 3 fell Arif to thoſe. 
ſenſual appetites, which had proved a ſcource of oppreflion to his „ and of degra- 
dation to himfelf. He lived to ſee reaſon diſayow the flattering epithet which, affec - 
tion had beſtowed; and his ſhameful inattention to their welfare had converted the 
love of his ſubjeRs into diſguſt. But though his propenſity to illicit enjoy ments was 

- firong, and frequently led him to the adoption of meaſures, violent and unjuſtifiable, 
yet candour muft arknowlec,,. chat he was wholly" exempt from arfogance or ambi- 
tion; and to his facility of Aiſpoſition 7%, and averſion from buſineſs, ought, probably, 
to be aſcribed the moſt objectionable tranſactions of his reign. Thence aroſe his im- 
plieit ee in . and the 1 81 that ener with.” which! he eſe 
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75. Nothing can more ſtrongly prove that c this monarch faltare Pine x to = led away by miniſters and fa 
—ypurites, than a paſſage in one of his letters to his favourite” daughter, the ducheſs of Parma, in which he 


n They have tormented me ſo mu ch that _ have ee, e, f * * 
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elibm ; hents reſulted the invaſion of his people's rights, and the dee eee of 
regal authority, which have affixed an indelible 0 on his name. 
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Fifteenth; that epoch was, nevertheleſs, Gingdihed by many lumen . N n 


| pd falutary laws. OY 


Confiderable Waedwestenelts having ariſen from the be nee of re- 
ligious houſes, it ag dee med expedient” to reſtrain the pious liherality of thoſe who 
might incline to promote ſimilar foundations. But as it was deemed equally, incon- 
" Aﬀent' With the principles of poliey and the rules of juſtice to demoliſh ſuch monaſte- 
ries as already fubſiſted, and in the erection of which the forms preſcribed by the laws 
had been obſerved;" the miniſter, Machault, contented himſelf with paſſing an edict; in 
Auguſt 1749, to prohibit the eſtabliſhment of any new chapter, college, ſeminary, re- 
” ligious houſe or hoſpital, without letters-patent, previouſly obtained and regiſtered in 

the foveteign courts.” All exiſting eſtabliſhments, of the ſame deſcription, in the found- 

- Kion wheteof the "neceſſary forms had not been complied with, were diſfolved; and 
All religious communities were forbidden, in future, to receive or hold any houſe, land, 
emen, withoat à lawful authority, preceded by an inveſtigation into the pro- 
dſl and vritity of fuch grant. — This law, one of the moſt important and uſeful,” paſſ- 
ef" during this prefene” er Was enekoge with T9 unanimous eee of the 
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nn edit, e i Nettnber, 17 50, ad this 0 of 3 count 1 
Wing the rights of nobility to all. officers, who ſhould have attained to the rank of 
Captain in ehe army, and whoſe father and grand - father ſhould have ſerved the king 
in the ſame capacity —parre et avo militibus—was received with equal applauſe ; ne 
1 calculated to 1 a . of cent er ur to e peel an od arg ee , 
EFF 48 ä ? TP 
5 de neuer W and Jay we two 2difts Rn aha hide of M. 
de Laverdy,' eomptroller- general of the finances, for facilitating: the importation and 
exportation of corn, the former ſubject only to a re ue | 1 _ Apr for- 
didden when corn ms 17 an pon ten ere 05 | BEE, 
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Ina July e eee PR Poaipagool perſuaded the king to. eſtabliſh a a s- 
nufacture of porcelaine at the caſtle of Vincennes, which was /afterwards transferred 
to Seve, between Paris * Verſailles, where à convenient and extenſive building was 
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cred 7 the purpoſe,” The king gave every poſſible encouragement to this eftabliſh- 
ment, which was Toon brought to a high ſtate of perfection; ee g wy MP 
aaf di lickingulmed for their delicacy, and the appr" of their ater 
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nh Cebensebent of this year 1757 was marked 7 an belzbülhment of a diſterent 
nature. Lewis then founded a military ſchool, at which five hundred French gentleman 
were "maintained; and educated in the art of war, at his expence. lt was prineipally de- 
Sgned for thoſe' whoſe: parents had either died in the Fervice, or lh ſerved, and erg not | 
We intand' kd «hat ge x. hp e children. e e 
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200 Pe See ee n this reign, to promote the eee of - SO" 
knowledge, an object too generally neglected, though of the bigheft, importance to a ſtate ; 
with this view, companies were inſtituted in the different provinces, which were charged 
to make ſuch enquiries and Experiments as were beſt calculated to effect the putpoſe e of 
their eſtabliſhment. | "Brittany ſet the example, in March, 1757, when a ſociety of agri- | 
culture, commerce, und _—_ was ee in n ins, eee won followed 
by N other towns | n . 
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The laft, and not the lead endes eftablihment of this reign, was the inſtito- 
tion of i Fettrinary School; by-the miniſter, Bertin, at the caſtle of Alfott, near Paris, for 
the purpoſe of Radying the diſorders to which that uſeful animal the horſe is ſubſect, 
vin the beſt mode of treating them.” M. Bourgelat, a native of Lyons, who was jaſtly 
celebrated ſor his knowledge in this particular,” was placed at the head of the ſchool, 
here ftudents were admitted ſrom all parts of the kingdom, and even from foreign na- 
tions, at à very moderate price. Perfons who had horſes that were ſick or lame might 
ſend them to be cured, and the charge was extremely reaſonable. It is ſaid that ſuch 
Kilf was zequired from the numerous experiments made at this place; that A broken leg, 
which was before fatal to a horſe, could be ſet with eaſe and ſaſety; and: rhat' even the 
difficult and be be fer e of e er be RS OY performed on 
l E enen . 3 ag oy 
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A Fiench writer has divided the kterarare of his entry" a hg ages Erbe ag 
of. Ervdition and Labour, previous to the adminiſtration of Richelieu; Ihe age of 
Genius and Imagination, which terminated with the life of Lewis the Fourteenth; —and 
the age of Philojophy-and\Refleftion, which immediately followed. The ippellations af- 
fixed to the two firſt periods are indiſputably juſt; but how far the laſt is aptly chatac- 
terized may admit of conſiderable doubt. It might, probably, with greater juſtice, be 
denominated rhe age of "Free=thinking: for certain it is, that moſt of thoſe writers, falſly 
termed philoſophical; the avowed object of whoſe labours was the deſtruction of prej udices 
inĩmical to the progreſs of knowledge, treated religion with ſupreme contempt, and en- 
. ren ta render it an object of ridicule. n. father to Lewis the Six- 
„ 71 van, 
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feenth, a vit uous and enlightened, prince, ſpeaking of this deſeription of, writers, to 
whoſe works and; whoſe conduct he had paid particular attention, ſaid - Formerly, the 
% name of philoſopher inſpired; veneration: but to call any one 2 philoſopher-now ; would. 
ic he an inſult. that might ſubject the party committing it to a proſecution.” ond 1 have 
ſludied them, faid the prince, on another occaſion ;. ,** 1, have examined their prin- 
ener and their conſequences; in ſome I have diſeovered a ſpirit ot libertiniſm and cor- 
tion, intercſicd i in decrying that morality which. impoſes a reſtraint.on their efforts: 
Fg in caſting doubts on the exiſtence of a future ſtate, the agprebenſion of which 
4 fills them with alarm: others, led away by the ridiculous vanity of ,ereRing, a ſyſtem 
« of their own, ſeek to reduce the Deity to a level with their own underſtanding, and 
to reaſon on his neee ae in eee . „ en to 
Lee dae works CCC 
$277; a5 7 A WS 211 i Tew® 
"wi i Ds: new philofaphere, 8 ha 2 in one c of his letters e TINGS 
the throne was the work of violence, and that what was raiſed by. force, may, by 
«« force, be pulled down and deſiroyed—that the people can only lend, not cede, their 
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« authority, which they have a os to San; and Rel as She hi 
6 * maſter, requires. - 
„1114 lr E nls ais nos el 58 400 bits feb EL If 
101 AN What our paſſions. would barely Aug e our r philoſophers: openly teach that a 
HS prince. may do whatever he can, and that he has diſcharged his duty when he has fatis- 
fied his deſires; for, in ſact, if this law of intereſt, that is to ſay, of the capriee of 
keg uman paſſions, ſhould be generally. adopted, ſo as to cauſe. the lam of Gad to be ſor- 
«. gggtten, then all ideas of juſtice and injuſtice, virtue and vice, moral good and evih 
| 4% would be effaced and annihilated; in the mind of man: thrones would totter; ſuh- 
x: jecks would become ſactious and intractahle; and ſovereigus would loſe their bene>- 
« volegee and . . hah wor: bs eee in a ſtate, of-revalt, ox aaſtas of: 
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Fame opinion of theſe abiloſophical. Weider _s of tlie evil effeAs ofthis pubs 
cations, was entertained by the magiſtracy, who could not, certainly, be accuſed of en- 
$9uraging the propagation of deſpotic principles, or of ſuppreſſing that decent freedom 
of diſcuſſion, which is eſſential to the exiſtence of rational liberty. | M. Segujer; a ma- 
giſtrate diſtinguiſhed ſor his talents and integrity, in his ſpesch to the parliament; on the 
F ie, September, 1775, whom he invited to join theiclergysin reſiſting rc eG 

efforts of authors * this een, thus alreſſad. his bret hren z Ine i 2357 3 
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A s made by the hands of the impjone onthe throne and the altar. The:mas- 
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« piſirates; white they preſerve the public peace, and adminiſter juſtice to the eitinens, will, 


alſoy enforce reſpect for the ſacred writings; our holy dogmas; and divine myſteries; 


and the ſueceſſors of the apoſtles, who are depoſitaries of the doctrine, and judges of 


«6 
cc 
the faith, while they announce the word of God, and give iaſtruction to the faithful, 
will render the authority of the laws reſpected; will maintain the people in that ſub- 
< miſſion hich they owe to their ſovereign; and will teach them to conſider the oracles 
* of juſtice, as a portion of the Divine Juſtice itſelf, er ehforogs: ee v to the 
* — we 1 enen earth. h 
M 25 e 
* 7 dep precions REIN will 1 foot ban Fo hid mid y a Ane religious wy 
< ſubmiſſive, that vile heap of licentious publications, ſcandalous pamphlets, and im- 
& pious libels, which alike attack the Majeſty of Heaven, and and the majeſty of the throne. 
„ The writers of the age, whom nothing hitherto has been able to reſtrain, will be 


4 alarmed/at this long · deſired union; they will equally dread the cenſures of the 


church, and the avenging looks of the miniſters of the law. They will no longer be 
0 ſeen to turn into derifion the ſacred allegories employed in the Scriptures; they will 
te no longer amuſe themſelves with that copious profuſion of ridicule which the frivo- 
<« Jous gaicty of the French ſeizes with avidity ; which ſerves them as a ſubſtitute for 
« argument; and which, finally, will lead to the deſtruction of the ancient creed of our 
« forefathers, whoſe mage phe Wat 1 rr to 1 7 our 1 _ of 
een Err we f : Fo ivy Off} 25 
PAS 16+ 27 My; tg LE E : my ts 5 1457 3+ 
* Tmpiety”: ſai the ſhine ande 0 on another eee aaly n ales dem f "un 
4 prefs.* It is not thought ſufficient to attack, in argutnentative writings," the fanda- 
« mental trutiis of our holy religion Las this kind of diſcuſſion requires knowledge, and 
comes not within the ſcope of every man's comprehenſion, irreligion; ever fertile in 
© expedionts; and ineredulity, which ſacrifices every thing to the accompliſhment of its 


t ends, now take a' ſhorter and an eaſier road. Falſe Phils/ophy, which ſeeks but to 


40 deſtroy, under pretence of inſtructing; ; that body, ever active though concealed; which 


* ſeems only occupied in preparing in darknefs the means of effeRtitig a fuuden nee Dy 


* in religion, in government, and in manners; that ge e e rag now throws off ene mak, 
„% and openly n HE” ee eee ee e eee 
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Such rd the feous accuſations prefer 
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bert, and their diſciples; many of 'whoſe productions were indiſputably calculated to ſup L 


the fundamental ' principles of religion and morality; to call ſuch men "philoJophirs, - 
would certainly be to convert that honourable a pellation into a term of reproach. !, To ' 


charaQterize the talents f Voltaire ab a writer is no caſy taſk; the 'wnrver/ality of 1 85 
purſuits prtcluded the poſſihility of excellence in any particular branch of literature; as 
an hiſtorian he is faithlefs 1 28 A e ore (if we except ſome fe wol ot 
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tragedies) tame and uniatereſting, even in his boaſted Heurtad- i as x cririe, nalther im- 
Pattial nor juſt; as a philoſophical writer, ſuperficial/and'vain; and av ac dtutnatiſt 
fpiritleſs and dull; Whichſis the more ſingular, as an adinifable vein of hümout runs 
through is tales and romances, which are unqueſtionably his deſt- productions; and a6 
ridicule is the weapon which he appears to handle with. the greateſt ſkill; Of his famous, 
or rather infamous, poem of the Putelle q Orleans; ali that can be ſaidiis, that it rontaius 
more wit and profligacy than any book of the ſame ſire. To thoſe philoſophers v in- 
cline to indulge their wit at the expence of religion, the latter part of Vohaires li 
may afford a ſalutary leſſon: no ſooner was he attacked by diſeaſe, than all his pbilaſopbhy 
forſook him; the fear of death, and the ſeaſonable admonitions of conſcience, induced 
him to make a formal retractation of his errors ; on the return of health he relapſed into 
Impiety;” but u freſir iſineſs gave freſſi vigor to his repentance: in ſhort, the perpetuat 
ſtruggle between vanity and duty, between the Philoſopher and the Chriſtian, that marked 
the laſt moments of his exiſtence, rendered him alternately an object of pity and con- 
tempt; and ſtrongly exemplified the futility of ftalagys,? * not ee to the con- 
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Jean- Atta Rouſſeau, who, though a native af eiter is „ i”; 
among the French writers, and who flouriſhed at this period, has been inconſideratel 
involved in tlie cenſures juſtly inflicted on many of his contemporaries. His political 
writings were the reſult of deep ſtudy and reflection; and ſuch ſtudy and reflection are 
requiſite to form a juſt idea of their merits. Rouſſeau was certainly an enthuſiaſt, and 
his philanthropy, his anxiety to promote the welfare and happineſs of his fellow - crea- | 
tures, ſometimes led him to indulge in the formation of ſpeculative ſyſtems, practicahle 
only on the ſuppoſition that · man is exempt from the: frailties of: his nat ure: but he 
never ſought to enforce” the adoption of ſuch ſyſtems ; he ne vet attempted to ſubvert 
order and promote anarchy;; on the contrary, he invariably extiortet the people to re 
ſpect their ſuperiors, and obey the Iaws of their country. . Throughout his Works, the 
ſame ſpirit of-benevolence and humanity appears; endued with ſuperior talents, he wiſh-. 
ed to. render them conducive to the good of ſociety ; uniform and conſiſtent in his princi- 
ples, he never deviated, in the ſmalleſt degree, from that which he conceived to be juſt. 
and proper; he never proſtituted his pen to the purpoſe of adulation ; he never uttered. 
a praiſe which his heart diſavowed ; he never aimed the ſhafts of envy at the boſom of 
a friend ; nor exetted his abilities againſt an enemy with a view to the gratification af 
revenge; Rouſſeau poſſeſſed too much honeſt pride and manly dignity to become the 
tool of-a faction or the ſlave of a court. Though placed by ſome on the liſt of pſeudo—-ꝛ 
philoſopers, falſe philoſophy had never a more formidable adverſary than Rouſſeau, Who 
enforced, with refiſtleſs eloquence, the neceſſity of practical virtue. Let the laſt mo- 
ments of Jean- Jacques be compared with thoſe of Voltaire the compariſon, it is ap- 
. prehended, will diſplay, in a it of view, the difference of their phitoophieat. .. le 
r | 
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Academy, Freneh'; eſtabliſhed by an edift, 322. 
Acqui, reduced by the duke of Savoy, 227. 
Aeib, gates of, opened to the allies, 467. 
Aire, reduced mareſchal ge rh 52 
taken by the allies, 486. 
 Hix-la-Chapelke, treaty of figned, Go 
. taken priſoner dy che F en 49 97 
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| Mbuqueriie. are defoats the: Spaniard at 
Badajow, 350. . 
Aletz, general x peace Pan 4 pea 
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= made public, 84 
4reaty of, ſigned at Beſwald, 292. | 
A concluded between the emperor, King 
of England, : and ſtates-general, 453. 
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Aus, ſurpender of, 305. C 
Alſace, evacuation of, 4. 2 „ 
Anadtus Viclor; ſiceoeds bs ce title uf dne n 
of Savoy, 2833 agrees to cede Pignerol to tho | 
French, 306; beſieges ee and carries + 
325 ; his death, 388. * . 
firs wee by m Frere 3976 3 = 
Amiens, city of; taken by ſurprize, 32, e 8 3 
nent of conferretl'on-the wan r PRE 
140. . | 
"In reduced by! mareſchal Schomberg te 5 
406. n 
ene as releaſed fem the Baſtille . 
made colonel · general of ligbt-horſe, . 
pointed to the command: 'of an en in Tieardys OT, 
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Angouleme, wonty of, 1 1 55 e i ; 
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cept- three, 
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leans and Oberer, with 
tled on him—bears tlie title of duke of Orleans, 
2413 his grief for the deach of his wife, 258; 
appointed to the command of the royal army, 260; 
deprived of the command—retires with digucl, 
260; feturns to Paris is enamoured of the 
princeſs Maria de Gonzaga, 260; appointed com- 


mander in chief of the army a Spain, 269 3 
accompanies the king to Lyss leaves che atmy 


and returns to Paris, 270 ; leaves Paris —pays a 
vifit to the duke of Le at Nanci, 277; 
complains to the king of the conduct of Rche- 
hen, 278, 2793 ſendt the duke of Bellegarde to 
conclude an accommodation with the king, 2793 
retires to his duchy, 2993 goes to Burgundy and 
then to Beſangon, 9 leaves Beſangon and retires 
to N anci i m Lorraine, 36 ; his letter to the King, 


302 (is married to the princeſs Margaret, 307 ; 


ſepirates from her ard retires into the Low Coun- 


: ries, 307 3 ; publiſhes TY manifeſto, 308 ; enters 


to the command of the French 
forces, 326 ; retreats: to Blois, 325 3 enters into 


42 conſpiracy againſt Richelieu, 336 5 bis bumili- | 


ation, 339 ;"exctuded from the regency by a de- 
claration, 349 i reralled to court, 3413 is ap- 
pointed lieutenant general of France, 342; re- 
duces Gravelines, Mardyke und Courtrai, 349 ; 


raiſes traops in Pais 358. z/retives. to bis palace 


of :Lunebogniiats 5lndochired:linptennnt/pe- 


deral of France, 36a n on, ou 


his death, 374. 2 
Anne of Antes pointed: . 


| 1 342; ; aſſembles the parliament of Paris, attempts 


to diſmis all the intendants in: the kingdom ex- 
but ia prevented by the pazliawent, 
353 ;-reſolves.to ſeize three of the moſt obſlinate 


— members, eee 3 "094M 
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3 render of, bog. 


TER 


© MR duke ; married” to mademoiſelle de march to Paris, 353 inſulted y ue populice— 
Mompenfier: 241 4 has dhe government of Or- 
of Blois, ſet | 5 

| Longubrille; 358 ; diſmiſſes eardinal Mazarin, 


withdraws to Saint Germain; 354 5 courts the 
of the prince of Conti and duke of 


ä 


358 ; apprized of the motions of the prince of 


| herſelf before the altar in the chapel of the Car- 

; melites, 361 her death her character, 383. 

Aue, (daughter of James the ne ge e 
to the throne of England, 458. 


j 
- Conde ſends a courier after him, 358; proſtrates 


4 Aus- city of: taken by the alles 4761 fur- 


Aprer:ont, caſtle of; Thy EY 552. 
Armentieres, opened its gates to Lewis, 385. 
'/ Arnheim, hepa to: ne ene, 
dne, e int e em eee ee 
4 A Jeſait, ſeat to rs queen ber at 
Blois bis artful erg 3 | 1 2 
Arles, the battle of, 4. 
Arras ſubdued by the 8 334. 
3 publiſhed in favour of the Fecuits, * 
 Arret t Partage, pabliſhed * * 


a 


g | gu e torn by the king, Gene590077 5057175 17 
ed by the royaliſts, 310; concludes a treaty with | 

the king—is permitted to retire to Tours leaves 

Beziers, 311; leaves Bruxelles, 321 5 arrives at 

| Saint Germain. en. Laye, 321 ; retires to Blois, 


"Article, inſerted if ibe-eoroanticn oaths 147. ü 
Arricles of the prince of n rn . 
and anſwers to, 1 39, 140 * 
Aſchaffenberg, ſeized by the Pee 79. 
- Afcentar, marquis of, his death; 4% 
Ach, taken by Lewis the Fourteenth, — 
Aulleterrr, marquis of, m n 
Audernacù, retaken by the allles, 45 
 Hegeburg,reducedby: decent Baraia 46 
- Auguſtus, (king of Poland) his death, e £9; 
_ Aumate; battle af, vg. cis diz 4 M 
Autichamp, marquis of, killed at-Laffedde 62 2. 
Auuergse, count of, reduces Seubonches takes 
| the: caſtle of La Fertẽ . marches to Nagent - le. 
Rotrou, which he reduces garriſons La Fertẽ 
Bernard enters Mons, 151 reduces the caſtle 
_ Fee Fons, 131 3 We ee 
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_-Balagwer, zee ib the count of: 
359, reduced. by the duke of Vendome, 487. 
Banti royal edict for erecting publiſhed, 524 

Banden, law- to - PI een N 
70760 8 1 9 12 

Bar, duchy of, confileated to the crown, 31 117 

. :Barberiae, ſent to treat with the court of France, 
228, fails in his eee arne the ee 
237. bnd nee 

Barbifieux, appointed {ING of war, 43 oy 

- Barbin, appointed INGO Oey of, the 
finances, 146; is arreſted, 136. 

Barcelona, reduction of, 4277. 

Bar marquis de, taken priſoner, 46. 
atara, reduced by mareſchal Schomberg, 408. 

Baſſompierre, e On; to the e 
20% Hz rwaup! ect 

Baume, marquis de 8 1 46 

Bavaria, prince of, his death, 447. 


wt 4” 7 


Bavaria, electot of, ſurprizes tbe city of Ulm | 


and then declares for France, 457. 


Fa ia, elector of appointed e e 

of the French troops, 566 ſurpriaes Paſſau— 
takes Lintz directe his march to Bohemia— 
takes Prague by ſecalade is proclaimed king of 
Bohemia, 567 ; ſets out for Frankfort, 567; cho- 


ſen emperor of Getmany—is crowned, ..568. 
Bavaria, evacuated by the Auſtrians, 568. 
Baunr ia, count of, killed at Laffeldt, 611. 
Ban, atlitt af, publiſhed, 1879. 


Bears, citizens of, fend} a, deputation. tothe 7 
kidgyticorminine eee od; the churches, | 


160. 235 firab (Barlo 458 
Blarn, parliament of, erated, by Lenis the 
Thins bothd 6.2 175 
"2 Beawforty::duke- ak hppolited; to. the command 
of a ſquadron backs pte Candiay 201% is 
killed i in u ſally, 39 r 
" 'Bravvais;manufaftory 4 eſtabliſhed, 353. 
Beauuis marquis of, killed at Ypres, 58 5. 
Bellegarde, reduced by mateſchal Schomber gs 
408. TEAS - 


e ambaſſador extraordinary at the 
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Belleifle, count _— an och 8 58, ap- 1 
85 : | of 


8 K. 


Ratiſbon, 555 A 805 x 
ſettles a treaty with Frederic _ Pruſßa, as 
repsirs-ta-Frankforty.567. 6. 
. Belleifles chevalier de, his death, 9245 "5.2 7" IG 
Benboru, admiral, killed at Saint Martha, 458. 
Berenclau, general, his death, 60. 
Bergue, reduced by mareſchal d'Aumont, 386. 
Bergues, Saint Vinoch, Wee by ehe | 
Turenne, 369. 3 12 
-- Bernis, count de, is nd Ts for fo 


| reign affairs, 658; odtains a e hat, 659; 
reſigns his poſt, 659. 


: Bergen op- Zoom e by count Loweadhal | 
12. 
-Divallc father, Toy Th EY pops: to pegociate 
an union between France and England, 8 
De cardinal, his advice to Richelieu, 267. 2 
Berwiol, duke of, ordered to aſſemble an army 
on the Rhine, 5 57 paſſes the Rhine and bes. 
fieges fort Kehl, 558; returns. to Merſailles, 8882 
inveſts eee killed . a, canngn-ball, 
8. Jug + ror t 
— e to che prince of Conde, 
568; ſurrender of to the French, 4056. 72M 
 » Bethune, count of, diſpatehed to treat wich the | 
queen, 26g ; ere bythe fs 4928 ts 


| der of, 486. 


| pig hater" oh Demtingen, 560. 
Bexiers, treaty of, ſigned, 31Bmxm—ꝛũ1 


Bincb reduced hy the prince of Ocags, 4 rk 


 Biron, mareſchal de, his deaths. 8... 2 "OF - "itt ha 


Bion, mareſchal de, beheaded, 46. OE Sets 


Biron, duke de, wounded, 572 8 
Bitonto, imperialiſts defeated at, 560. 8 
Blancmenil, Novion, arreſted, 333. 
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 Blenauy battle of 36... 
' Blvis, edict of; paſſed, 141 e 
 Bodigravs, ſeized byithe-Erenghy 
Bohemia, battle of, 648. 15 8547 

Bonal, marquis of, ede des Laffeldh, ng, 81 
Boucial, town of eee 8775 | 


mines, 229. 1 
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Bang take by th Dat, 495 ieren ad 
taken by the. Engliſh, 459+; 


Bormio, taken by the 5 ms aw; 


Boucbain inveſted by the duke of Aer N 


499 z retaken by Villars, 499. 
' + Boufflers, mareſchal, ſent with a body wipe 
to the Rhine, 424; 3 enters Namur, 434 ; attends 
the duke of Burgundy in the Netherlands; re- 
treats to Brabant, 457; ſurprizes the Dutch 
general at Eekeren, 459; bis gallant behaviour 
in the defence of Liſle, 479, 480; arrives at 
Quievrain, 482; retreats towards Bavay— takes 
| paſt between Queſnoy and ee a6 ; 
his death, 617. | 

 Beaffers, count. of, his. death, 381. 

Bovills, prefident, ſent * to Holland 
with propoſals of peace, 480. 
Bo nillas, duke of; bis eee 3 
duct of Favas, 194 refuſes the offer of the com · 
neee ene an bis: deb 


216. 


8 duke of; . into ha eee 


of Lewis ; permitted to zetain the priucipality of 


Sedan, 335 5 enters into a conſpiracy againſt 

Richelieu, 335 ; purchaſes, bis pardon by the ceſ- 

ſion of bis principality of Sedan, 338. hy n 27'S 377 
+ Boxrbon, cardinal of, his death, 7. . 


 Bazrbon-Conday. duke of, appointed 3 4 


. ter, 554.3 publiſhes a , Figorous edict againſt the 
Prate ſtants, 554 receives a lettre · de cachet, en- 
Joining him to retite to Chantilly, 855 · | 


IS) 


Bourg de, count, ein. enera eee 
. 0 
. Boyne, battle of, 424. nn 


Brandenburg, margrave of, killed, * 

Bm da, ſurrender ih ge. 348; peace 
of ſigned, 385. 

Brema, fort % aue to the. Spaniards 
2 | 3 4 
e —.— 4's 370% - #4 
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Breton, Cape, ſurrender, of, VT lth Gor. | 
of France, 


. Breze, marquis of, made nareſe 


371. 


75 7412 


3 abbe, ſeized aden into nian 538. | 
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Briſuc, blockaded+ itd eapitulationg' 329 1 N. 
taken by the =, 6901 ons uy the e 
400 5518 17 EY 

 Drittany, ak, Amos, 242. 

e eee 155 "_— to "rome, 
43957 (92545 | 
Briſjon, ney put to death by order of t 
council of ftxteen, 14. * 

Broglio, mareſchal, nee to ee mare; 
ſchal nn 6603 x oatifes 40: ene is * 


ed, 661. 1 24 141. 
Brefſeul, wm Ay 353. 5 
Brown, count, his death, 649. 


Bruges, city of, taken by the Ales, WY ; ths 


| mmm 1 


the Freneh, 477. 8 
Brunſwick, city of, taken by the French, 646 | 
_ Brafol, treaty of, ſigned, 80. 
Bruxelles, taken _ the e 455 z reduced by 
the French; 604. . 
Buckingham, iq 6b faſpelted of criind 
inclination towards the queen of France, 254. 
Dudes, reduced by the king of Pruflia, 589. 
- Bullionzcouncillor of 716% SIR OY with e Or» 


's 74 7 4 


Wannen a 


Burgundy, duke of, appointed to the comman 
of the army: in the Netherlands, 472: - 2 

Burgundy, duke of, his marriage with the pri 
ceſs of Savoy, 444; his death, 404. 

Burgund, ducheſs . 

i eee to Lewis the Founcent 
1H 8S18% 274 POEMS 2 


£ . 2 ” 3 * * 4 % 22 W A « x 
„„ ba 2 C. A tif 10 <25 in 


\ Cadagues; reduced by the French, 365. 

- Cahier of the r ene e er ae. 
e 216. i 12h 2 | 
| ten ee eee 

Calais, citade! of, taken by he Spaniards 3 mY 
- ' Cambrati; reduced by the Freneh; 416. 
Cumpen, reduced by the French, 397. 
Canada, reduction of, 669. 5 Rh 


1 


22012 4 $ 14 4 * 


$4 698%; 466 1277 enen. TE n n! 


Capeth 


* 


| Capelle, ſeined by the biplane) 9255 eulen 
by the, French, 32. | 
©» Capriata, town of, eden by ate, 227, = ev 
Capuchius, on vent of, built, 344. = (a. B+ 
Carignano, taken by the French, 283. ' 
Carlos Don,' proclaimed king of Naples; 560. 


Curmes, baręfooted, obtain nm to ee | 


liſh themſelves at Paris, 3433. 
Carter, admiral, killed, 428. f 
Carthagena, city of, taken by M. Bes 437. | 


Caſaccio, taken we ihe? On de CORTE 1% 


2 de 


Cafal, town of, - beſieged by the marquis of Spi- | 


nota, 282 3 taken by the allies, 435. 


\Caſard, iſland of, laid underecatribution we 1 


| French, $f fee? 
Cano, battle of, 468. 


Cal, town of preſents 4 dente to the king | 


229. 1 SPL ER; 
Childs, e by the French, EH i 2 


- . Catelet, ſeized by the r 3255 gene | 


by Du, Hallier, 329. . 115 
Caten, count of, killed by the Imperialiſts, $25, 
> Catinat,.. 


allies in Piedmont, 431;  befieges Ath, 439.” 
_ Couffin, deprived of his poſt of e to oth 
king—is arreſted, 328. | 


Chalais, arreſted,'240;. his begue, hs ; is „ 


beheaded, 241. 


Charleroi, opens its gates to Lewis, 3857 a > | 


duction of, 60g. 


Ghorles the Firſt king of England—his wurden f 


386. 


death, 433. 
Charles, proclaimed A at Madrid, 470. 
s the Sixth, e of 5. agen 6 "his 
death, 86. 
Charles the, Fifth, ſucteeds bis brottier is dike 


of Lorraine, 4153 is" placed at the Heat of the 


Imperial army, 42 53 throws a garriſon into Fri- 


| aeg 416; is married 16 Elixabett: Charlotte of 


ka, 95 


1 


: mareſchal, emmmands an army againſt | 
the duke of Sayoy—defeats' the enemy takes 
Cahors, Saluzzo, and Suſa, 426; mann os | 


| N. 3 


Orleans, 444: enters: Bavaria, 5775 arrives at 


Paris incognito, 584; paſſes the Rhine, 385 ; en- 


ters Bohemia, 5893 penetrates into Sileſia—is de- 
| feated by the king of Pruſſa, '594'3 retires into 
b ee 595. | 
* *Charlejte- Elizabeth (of Orleans) her marriage 
with Leopold-Charles, duke of Lorraine, 444. 
Chartres, duke of, his courage diſplayed, 429. 
. Chateawneuf, councillor, n ge to eee reg 
ang Switzerland, 235. i 


151. 


France, 213. 
Ao appointed: member 6 of the pry © coun= 
eee © ua; 7 
24%; 
"Charge, — we TripeHatif 420. 


| © Chiavazzo, reduced by the dale de i Teuk- 


larde, 468. 
an Charity, this houſe of, aligned by Heu- 


and Sicher ) . 

cnriftand (fiſter to Levis the Thirteenth) her 
marriage with the prince of Piedmont, 163. 

' Cing- 
; is beheaded, 3 38. 

' © Cirq, town of, 8 to e guke of En- 
bien, 345. 

Clement, Al BY goes to Parts, m_= is 8. 
ſented with a firm of money by the cone of 
ynion, 4. D064: Fo 

' Clement the Eleventh, 485. 

Curac, taken by furprize, 210. 

Clerambaut, marquis, drowned in a the 1 


ö 1 5 Ez” 5 5 
1 3 Is Es 7 A * 


"Charks the, leveath, King of. Sneden, bis | 


464. 4 
"" Clergy, afferably of, meet at ran 157. . 
40 Clergy, aſſembly of, fitting at Paris, 232. 80 T 


8 


| Clermont, reduced by the French, 364. | 


Clermont, prince of, tales Furnes, 58 53 . | 


ed to ſucceed mareſchal Richeliev, 6553 is Fee 
8 ah EE 
"ON ** ea 1 37. eee 

|; Cleves, 


' Chatca Tante, eaken by be ate of Guile, | 


Chatillon,' a rrp eg" created ware be of 


Cir Wits dutcheſs 05 bange to Lorrainb, 


enters into a conſpiracy aZainſ 


> 


1 ry the Fourth as ee e . Tor TENT" ofticers £ 


77 ; his exorbitant demands, 83; purchaſes the | 
eſtate of Ancre, and, obtains the title of marquis 
of Ancre, 84; is appointed mareſchal of France, | 


ee robe * on the. . conduct, 


1M DIR. 


Clover, ducky of, taken by aſſault, 414. 

Clofter-Soven, convention of, concluded, 8 
Cavures, marquis de, aſſembles his forces, and 
enters the Valteline, 225; convenes a general aſ- | 


ſembly of the Griſons at Coire, 225 3: repairs the || 


bridges of Coraccio, Poſchiavo, and Bormio, 2253 0 


attacks the town of Platamalla, 225; puts his 
troops into winter- quarters, 225; makes himſelf 


maſter of the Valteline, 231; is Feſcates.. 2313 | : 


recovers the Valteline, 2317 | 
_  Colbart, appointed compreoller-general of the | 
FR, 331. 5 
Coligni, Francis di, ihs death of, 40. 2 = 
Coligni, count, ſent to aſſiſt the Imperialiſls, 362. 
 Colminers, general, killed at Guaſlalla, 560. 
Send gots of aggots, * of, firſt * 
352. ; 
Conching Canet, ſupecled be the 88 f 


ö 
14 
f 
4 


89 bis behaviour during the remonſtraneg of che | 
parliament, 121 ; his apprehenſions, 142; his 


propoſals to return to Italy are rejected by his 
wife, 142 courts an union. with the dukes, of 


Bouillon and Mayenne, 243.3 deceived by the | 
prinee of Conde—goes. to the queen, 145 re- 
jets the offer of an alliance with vines, 152; [ 
goes to Normandy, 252 ; returns to Paris, 53 
is appriſed of his danger, 154 ; rejecis the pro- 
paſal to aſſaſſinate Lyines, 154 3; is alaffinated, * 


4254 ;. bis character, 154 155 3 bis body is con- . | 


veyed to the church of Saint Germain VYAuxer- f 


Coils, cruel” behaviour. of the populace on the 


ö 


hy on 

| Conde, prince of; his marriage with — 
Charlotte de Mogtmorenci celebrated at Chantilli, 
535 privately with his wife withdraws from 
court, 56 ; returns to Paris, 61; leaves Paris, 
89 ſends a letter to, the queen, and demands an 
aſſembly of the ſtates· general, go ; takes up Arms 


Fenn Ra . 


rendezvous of his * 133 marches towards 
Paris—poſſefles himſelf of Chateau - Thierri, 134; 


advances towar& Sens, +1 $3 ; preſents articles to 


the king, 139; is taken ill, 141; retires to Berti, 
141 ; repairs. to Paris, 44 his ſpeech to the 
friends of the duke of Mayenne, 145; endes · 
vours to perſuade the duke of Sully to join his 


party, 146 ; goes to the Louvre and is there ar- 


reſted, 147; his ſpeech to Du Vair, keeper of the 


| ſeals, 147; is conducted to priſon, 147; re- 


moved to the caſtle of Vincennes, 157 ; is releaſed 
from confinement, 166; his advice, 172 ; argu- 


ment with the . cardinal of Retz, 145 ; reduces 


the fortreſs of Sancerre, 200; his advice to con · 
tinue the war againſt the Proteſtants, 20); ap- 
pointed lieutenant - general of the king's forces, 
211 ; offended at the promotion of Richelieu 
refuſes the king's invitation ; 220; befieges Dole 
retreats into Burgundy, 325 ; appointed to the 
command of an army in the ſouth of France—or- 
dered to beßege Fontarabia—is defeated, 330; 
. n council, 345; his death, 


* pions phe” 1 to che French, Fry 
... Congregation en wen _— s 


ed, 344. T 

Conc, battle of, 592 
3 4 formed by the duke of 
mme Aft 


: pes ſopprefied_ by a royal edid, 


| Gent marquis de, takes the forts of Perle 
4 Leiftenſhock, = the town. 1 Philipping 


Seiten, reduced by Fa la Motte Houdar 


court, 334 
| Gran, the V cretimambaſdoeaves France, 


© Cont the grincel of, pt do ber feat in Nor 
mandy, 299. 

_ : Geordie, town:of, reduced by the Spaniards, 555 

the ſovereignty of, 1 to the 

French by the republic of Genoa, 689. 


to POO TOE I TER 0 firſt infltuted, 7: cn] 


"INDE Xs 


Fa 


' Conntitof —— erg-: end - I 2 | 
'' Comncih convention of, 284g. aſembled, 296. 
Council of regency, members of, ſummoned tof 
attend an extraordinary « uncil, 5 32. wo f 
 Courtrai, reduced by the duke of Orleans, 3493 
ö ſurrenders to 
| vers to the French, 4730s. 585. L. 
© Craon, att e of, 18. 
Cre, mareſchal, ordered t to | hold Kanda in 
: readineſs to march to the relief of Caſal, 270 left 
to guard the paſſes of the Alps, 273 3 diſpatched' | 
to the aſſiſtance of the en of Brima—his 
| death, 328. T7 
etui, ee ſent to form the Gege of 
inant, 4293 > ordered to $9 to the banks of the 
Moſelle ang the electorate of Treyes, 409: 
marches to the relief of Treves, 412; is taken pri- 
ſoner, and conducted to Coblentz, 413; is ran- 
ſomed, 414 ; receives orders to inveſt Conde, 4143. 
W it, 414; defeats the 1 mperial; 4 
reduces Fribourg, 41 55 80 Axis 
7 Foc, battle of, ee 5 74e dee 


1 * 2 — 1 5 4 


* 2 Sbancellor, che Ms taken = him, 
238. 
Denis, e atterpts to ane 
Lewis the > Fifteenth, « 642. 


3 ĩ ˙ w nn RES A428 6 


"Dargetal peak of, 7 8 
Arpeldt, marquis, ſucceeds to the cummand of ö 
05 * og the Rhine, 388. 

D' Aumont, mareſchal, e mei 
march. to Furnes takes it-—obliges Courtrai to 
ſurren- er enters Dixmude, 386. 
Dani of, France, appointed to the 8 

"a0 army in, „ 424.3, returns t Paris, 


b 


mareſchal ü 386 ſurren- 


3 


©! Dauphls of Hinte his. marciage mith the” in- : 


I r 


1 
7 
: 9 
4 


Wot 2 ee eee * 1 


fanta of Spain, 595. | 
D* Avilla, the Spaniſh lee 5 
Declaration, in which all who' eſpouſed 20 


LS * 2 


queen's cauſe were declared rebels, 257. 


.* Declaration iſſued by the king, 217. 8 
:  Declaratia#' publiſhed at Dijon, 300 'rofales to 
be veriſied hy the parliament, of Paris, 300 | 
Declaration regiſtered by the parhament for ex- 
eludĩng the duke bf Orleans from the regeney, 340. 
Declaration, royal, depriving the princes of the 
blood of their titles, rights, and privileges, 9 80 
liſhed, 530. 
Declaration, royal, publiſhed, for mp + into 
the affairs of the clergy, 6 ũ ++ ++ i 
Defeat of the French fleet under de la clue by Tz 


> IF 7 


| admiral Boſcawen, 669 under Conflans by ad- 


Fs l $15. td Df: 
# 


. council, 340. 


lieu, 337.3 is beheaded, bw” 


* . — 


mira] Hawke, 667; and en by —_— Po- 
cock, 622. _ 
De la Forte, mareſchal carats ed. 


| ſieges La Mathe, 317 ; reduces the caſtle of Biehe 


and the town of La Motte, 318; is appointed it o 
the command of the French troops, 329. 4 T3S911 


. Den/t, reduced by Selle) 432 4 9 


; Villeroi, 434. 
Denonn ſyrrender of, 8 wo G 
. Dendermande, . garrilon of, de pda "of | 
ine i et wa 


- D'Brlach, brigadier, killed at Ladeldt 61. 
Dos Noyers, Ae ere the” rr 


12 


De Thou, 0 "Old a arb again cog 


. 


8 


oy 
* - 


'» Dettingen, battle of, $7 | oa 
D*Etrees, mareſchal, : ſent 1 3 
pointed to the command of the army in Ger. 


man, 643; gains a victory at Haſtenback, 644. 


populace, 401 4) 7 et +6 
f 463 


Eu, count, conſined in the to wu of Eu, 538. 
Deventer, —_— of, to e egg ann 
baurg : 3%/ n a Bret ' 
N , Corndlits apes Jaba, emen by the” 


3 IF 


iD! Humieres, mareſchal, rently Saint Gm 
ſent with an army of obſexrvation towards 


I N 5 . 55 


8 a e 2 - is defeated by the 577 of wal. 


8 


Dijeppe, bombarded by the agi, 4330 
Dillon, colonel, killed at Laffeldt, 612. 


Dinant, ſurrender of, to mareſchal Crequi, 408. 


Dixmude, ſurrender of, to the French, 4203 
reduced by the ws, 432 3 e by Villeroy, | 


Doeſourg, opens its gates t to waged d the Four- 


teenth, 397. 
Domaiz, chamber of clablited by the king 


305. 
. Dombes, prince of, confined in the town of Eu, 


538; wounded at Dettingen, 580. ks 


Donawer:, battle of, n evacuated oy the 1 


> * + 


Bayarians, 462. 2 

Douai, inveſted by Face Eugene, 4863 ah. 
liged to capitulate 486; reduced by Villars, 495. 

_ Douglas, Sir Robert, killed at Steinkerk, WP. 

, Dourlexs, city of, taken by ſtorm, 25. 

Dreſden, taken by the 2 of Fruffa, 5957 
treaty of, 595. 

Droit-annuel, edit of, 723 re-eſtabliſhed, 1123 ; 
aboliſhed, 188. 9 

Dubois, made a 3 of ſtate, 525; is ſent 
to. the Hague as ambafſador-extraordinary, 526; 
appointed archbiſhop of Cambrai, 544 3 "attains 
the cardinaPs hat, 660; appointed over minif- 
ter, gg; his death, 683. 

Du Cafe, ns; his letter to adwira Bes- 
bow, 458, note 99. 

Delling declared to be eee 5 

Dunkirk ſurrendered to the French, 349; fe- 
taken by the Spaniards, 363; ſurrender of, 968. 

Du Pleſſis Mornai, his advice to the Rochellers, 
182, 1833 bis letter to the duke of Montbaſon, 
183; his requeſt to remain neuter ia the war with 
the Rochellers accepted, 198. rejects the offer 
made him by the duke of Luines, 199; is pro- 
miſed the government of Saumur, 199 retires to 
one of his eſtates, 199 ſends a letter to the con. 
ſtable in behalf of the nn his def 
aud an 217. 


., 7 
4 
* 
- 5 ; * 
y oo 


Du Yair) s refnonſitarices tothe mugitnte 
168, 22:4 1 75 , ee . 


18 n 
1 a” * 


„„ 3 4 
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n 
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SY 


Ea. Iadies, fic company. inftitutca, 70. 
Eaft India company, the Fes, become bank- 
rupt, 689. 
Edict, compelling all attornies to > purchaſe their 
places, refuſed to be regiſtered, 1 
Edit, perpetual, revoked, 401. : 
Ei, fiſcal, regiſtered, 667. 
Eat, marquis d', appointed director · general 
of the finances, 238; his ſpeech at the aſſembly of 
the notables | on the ſtate of the revenue, 249; ap- 
pointed governor of the town and citadel of Ca- 
lais, 311. 
© Elbeuf, duke of, bis marriage with mademoiſelle 
de Vendome, 168; receives orders to guard the. 


| | coaſts of Picardy and Normandy, 269, 


Elbeuf; ducheſs of, receives e to retire 
from court, 299. 
Elberg, reduced by t the French, 379· 
Egmont, count, his death, 6. 
Egra, reduced by count Saxe, Ps retaken by: 
| the Auſtrians, 577. . J 
Zeteren, battle of, 460. | 
- Elizabeth, princeſs, her union vitn the prinee 
of Aſturias, 135. 
Eneri Particelli, promoted to the poſt of ſupers 


(D459 


4 intendant, 350; creates the offices of. comptrol- 


lers of faggots, ſworn venders of hay, and king's 
f councillors criers of wine—puts patents of nobĩ · 
| tity up-tofale—deprived' of the poſt of ſuper- | 
 intendant—is baniſhed to one of his eſtates, 352. 


F e, Some hs appointed to: the command e of 


count of Te 348; appears before Thion - 
ville —obliges the 1 to cahitulate, 348; 

peer: ag town of Cirg,' 3438; reduces, Fribourg,, 
' 349 reduces the fortreſs of Dunkirk, 349; ſent 
| to Catalonia—ſueceeds to the title of prince of 
Condẽraĩſes the ſiege 'of Derida—i it to op. 


poſe the archduke Leopold, 349 ; belieges and. 
takes 


1 * 5 


takes pres, 380 gains the victory of Lens, 
3533 Is entreated by the queen- mother to become 


her protector inveſts Paris brings the court 
again to Paris—eſpouſes the other party, 356; is 


arreſted, 357; is releaſed—determines on-a war 
leaves Paris, 358-; leagues with the Spaniards LO 


—marches againſt the king, 3594 travels in diſ- 
guiſe throughithe poſts of his adverſaries, 359 3 
attacks the royaliſts at Blenau—marches to Paris, 
360; is appointed generaliſſimo of the armies, 
362; takes the command of the Spaniſh army, 
—lays fiege to Arras, 364; marches to the relief 


of Dunkirk, 368; his return to court, 374; ap- 


pointed to the command'of an- army agaiuſt the 

Spaniards—reduces Beſancon and Salines, 388; 
appointed to the command of an army to oppoſe 
the prince oſ Orange, 405; appointed generaliſ- 
ſimo of the French troops in Flanders, 408; ſent 


— 


to take the command of the army in Alſace, 412; 
obliged to retire to Scheleſtad, 4123 quits the ar- 


my and-retires to Chantilly—his death, 413. 
Epernai, retaken by the royalifts, 18. 


Epernon, duke d', his threats to the parliament, 
76; has an apartment aſſigned him in the Louvre, 
78 levies troops againſt his ſovereign, 150 ob- | 
liged to diſband them, 150; applied to to facili-- 


tate the eſcape. of the queen-mother,.159; repairs 
to Loches to meet the queen, 162 ; conducts her 
to Angouleme, 162 ; joinsthe queen's party again, 
170; enters the province of Bearn, 201 ; reduces 
the province to obedience, 201; is ſent to block- 
ade Rochelle, 202; his orders to enter Poitou 
neglected, 2 10; ſent to oppoſe the dukes of Ro- 


han and Soubize, 229; takes · the towns of r ; 


_ £ia), Saint Paul, and Lamſatte, 229. 
Eſcouan, treaty of, 320. "a 
Eftrades, count:of, killed at eee 582. 
Eu, count of, wounded at Dettingen, 580. 
Eugene, prince of, enters Italy defeats the 
French, 453; is wounded at Quievrain, 484 ; in- 


veſts Douai, 4863 takes. Queſnol, 494 inveſts 


Land rety, 494. 


Excommunic ation, ſentence oh publiſhed a Sink 


- 


N 


TI 


\  Bolleville, battle of, 15... 


E x. 


Henry the F ourth ang. his adherents wa pope, . 


11. 


Exilles taken by the 8 of . 47 8 


= 


. 
Family Compact the, compleated by the duke- 


de Choiſeul, 67 3. 


Fenelon; archbifhop, account of, 508. 
Fenelon, marquis de, his death, 606. 
Peneftrelles taken by the duke of Savoy, 477. 


Ferdinand the Third, u. of Spain, his __ 5 


Ferte, mareſchal de u. taken priſoner by he 
Spaniards, 366. 

Feuillade, count of, Ulled, 310. 

Feuillade, duke de la, takes the citadel of Vite: 


Franca, San | Soſpiro, and Montalban—reduce- 
 Chiavazzo, 468; inveſts Turin, 468. BHS + 


PFeuquieres, marquis of, inveſts Thionville,—- 


is wounded taken R to N 
. —dies, 333. 


Finances, council of, formed by the dukeof or- 


leans, 522. 


Figuieres, reduced by mareſchal 8chomberg, 


408. * 


Flagellation, ſeſſion ſo called, held a at Paris . 
Fleet of France, ſails to the Mediterranean, 435; 
falls in with 'the Engliſn fleet, 431; returns to» 
Toulon, 432; ſets fail for Dantzick,, ; g Y rf wertk 

- Eleet, Spaniſh, defeated by the French, 334. 
Fleury, en eke ee, gast. 


5 — 


his death, 576. f r 


Fleari, marquis oh killed: at Dexcngen OE Te 
Fleurai, battle of, 266. 

„ 
Fontanet, ſiege of, 389. TEST 
Fontarabia, reduced by the F french, 546. WO > 


Fontenoi, battle, of, 697, 598. 


Foreign affairs, comncil. of, ned * * duke. | 


of Orleans, 322. 
Fourilles, chender de, killed, 407. 8 7 
Feuguet, e ſuperintendant of the 3 


nHances s 


INDEX. 


nances, 


ſonment at Perpignan, 381. 
F rankfort, treaty of, concluded, 88 5. f 
Prankendbal, taken by the French, 425. 
Preach forces, defeat of, at the Valteline, 231. 


French fleet, defeat of, off Quiberon bay, 667. 


Fribourg, reduced by duke Bernard, 329; bat- 


tle of, 249; reduced by mareſchal Crequi, 47; 


taken by Villars, 496 ; : reduced by the French, 
599: 
1 furrender of, 458. 


Friedberg, reduced by the Hungarians, $77. 
Fronlai, marquis de, killed at Laffeldt, 611. 


Fuentes, count of, penetrates into Picardy—re- 


duces the towns of Catelet and Capelle forms 


the fiege of Dourlens, 253 beſieges Cambrai, 27; 
his death, 348. 3 
 Fueſſen, treaty of, figned, 593- 
| Farnes, ſarrender of, x 
Ty Aumont, * re-taken dy the French, 588. 


4 
Gabrielle d' Etrees, her firſt interview with Henry 


che Fourth, 10, note 18 ; her death, 37. * 
Gabrielle, daughter of Henry the Fourth, mar- 


riew-the marquis of Vallette, fon to the duke of | 


_ Epernon, 215. 
Galigai, Leonora, — We ſulpeR- 
ed by the parliament. of a defign againſt Henry 


the Fourth, 77 ; rejects her buſband*s propoſals to | 


Italy, 442 ; taken into with ber | 
return to Italy, 442 ; cuſtody 53 over the Imperialifts at Kemper, 338. 


fon the marquis de Pene, 155; her property ta- 
ken from her, 2 56; burnedat the Place de Greve 
—obſervation of her enemies on the ee 
166. 

r go 
Genoa, ſurrender of, to the Auſtrians, bo8. 


the F his acceſſion to the mY 
Le = enne —his eſcape from the caſtle af Tours, 12; 


England, 497+ | 


* 


+225 3 — 


3 his character, 377; is arreſted 
ane to the caſtle of Angers transferred to 
the Baſtille, 380 ; ſeutenced to perpetual impri- 


3 taken by mareſchal c 


: 
11 


George the Third, aſcends the throne of Eng. 
land, 673+ 
Germenſbeim, taken by the allies, 591. 
Gbecte, battle of, 490, * e 
"Ghent, city of, taken by the allies, 667 » ſur. 
prized by the French, 473 ; capitulation of, 477, 
Gigenbach, evacuated by the Imperialiſts, 439. 
* Gironne, reduced by the duke de Noailles, 48). 
_ . Gifors, count de, killed at Crevelt, 65 5. 
Gwet, reduced to aſhes by the allies, 435. 
Glen, general, taken by the French, 349. 
Glogan, Great, taken by ſcalade, 564. h 
_ Goheling, manufactory of the, eſtabliſhed, $03. 
Gothard, Saint, battle of, 382. 
Gooer, general, his death, 462. 
Goree taken by the Engliſh, 673, f 
Grai, ſurrender of, 388. £ 
Grammont, mareſchal, diſpatched to the Im- 
perial diet, 369 appointed to make a formal de- 
mand of the infanta, 373. 
Grave, reduced by the prince of Orange, 48. 
Gravelines, taken by the French, 369. | 
Gregory the Faurtcenth, his acceſſion to the pa- 
pal chair, 10. 
. Gri/ors, aſſembly general of, convened at Coire, 


225. 


Groll, ſurrender of, to — Luxembourg 
397» | 

Guadalonge, capitulation of, 662. 

Gua alla, town of, reduced by the duke of 
Vendome, 457. 

Guaſtalla, plains of, battle of, 860. 

Guebriant, mareſchal, his death, 348. 

- Guebriant, count of, gains a complete victory 


Gueldres, reduced by the confederates, 460. is 
Guienne, r of, baniſhed to. Condom, 


a | 413. 


| Guignard, John, father, his. erste 24. 
Guillain, Saint, reduction of, bog. BEE 
. Gui/e, duke of, nephew to the duke of May- 


_ 
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retires to Soifſons, 143; is followed by the dukes 
of Bouillon and Mayenne, 148; goes to court, 
ia; ſent” to oppoſe the malecontents, 151 ; ap- 
pointed to the command of ths t in he 1, ores 
of Brittany, 260. 


Guten, choſen mayor of Rochelle—his ſpeech, | 


261. 


Wer king of Smeden—his death, 313. 


1 - _y ; g a : a , 
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2 conferences opened at ie, 3 

Hun, the town of, taken from the Span iards, 
25. 
| Ruine killed at Zebernfteeg, 4! f 
Hamelin, ſurrender of, 644. 

Harcourt, count of, wounded at Dettingen, 8 
Harderwie, reduced by the French, 397. 

Haſtenbach, battle of, 644. 
| Havre de Grace, taken by the Englim, 4333 
bombarded by admiral Rodney, 865. 

Heemſterł, vice - admiral, his death, St. 

Hen the Fourth, his acceſſion to the throne, 
3; propoſals to change bis religion rejected, 3 ; 
obtains a fignal victory over the Leaguers at Ivry, 
6; iſſues a declaration in favour of the Hugo- 
nots, 12 ; forms the ſiege of Rouen —opens the 
trenches againſt the fort of Saint Catherine - ſum- 


mons the town to ſurrender takes it by ſtorm, 133 


attacks and puts to flight the vanguard of the 
Spaniſh army —is wounded near the town of Au- 
male, 15; draws off his troops—advances to 


meet the prince of Parma, and offers him battle | 


attacks the vanguard of the Leaguers, and puts 


them to flight, 16; gains a complete victory over - 


the Leaguers at"Ivetot—is perſuaded by the duke 


_ of Sully to change his religion, 18; adopts the 
| Catholic faith—a defign formed againſt his life by 
Peter Barriere, 20 ; crowned at Chartres—enters | 

* Germain, 453. 


Feaniu, prefident, is peck to he parame, > ng 


Paris, 223 receives a wound from 'a knife at the 


Hotel d' Etrees by John Chatel, 25 ; reduces the 
provinee of Burgundy to ſubmiſſion, 26 ; marches - 
towards Amiens, 32 ; extends his incurfions into 


Artois—inveſts REIN to Paris —aſ- 
Vor. * 


8 r 


. 


99464 


ſembles his forces, aud | advances t to meet "the 2 r 
of Mercur —propbfals made by the ducheſs of 
Mercceur for marrying her daughter to. Cefar, the 


ſon of Gabrielle d'Etrees, accepted, 33.3 returns 


through Tourain to Paris—haftens to Amiens,35 5 
marries Mary of Medicis, 393 is "informed of a 
conſpiracy projected by La Fin, 44;  Teftores the 


Jeſuits, 47 z rejects the ſolicitations of the Moor- 


iſh inhabitants of Spain, 32 confers the? govern- 


ment of France on the queen as repent, 63; con- 


ſents to the ceremony of the queen's coronation, 
—1s aſſaſſinated, 66 ; his character, 67, 68; is in- 


| terred at Saint Pepi, 775 . his heart given to the 


Jeſuits, 78. 
Hericourt, killed in a 1 165. 8 


Heſdin, baſe by marquis de la eller. 
333» 

Heynem, n of, taxen by Cadogan, 474. 

Hilaire, r. 8 1 at : Saltzbach, 
411. | 

Hooker, vat of, at 

Holftein, prince of, taken priſoner by the French, | 
408. 

Holftein-Beck, prince of, wounded and taken 


: 1 464. 


Holy Virgin, 8 of, ſet on foot by a 
widow lady, bar remiploten: by Francis de * 802 


| 344 


Home department, council of, formed by the 


duke of Orleans, 522. 


' Hotel des Invalids, founded bed Leidhs the Four- 


5 3 501. 


Houſſaie de la Pelletier, appointed compralir 
general of the 2 05 . ä | 


1 I; * 


Fans the 1 (ing of England) died at 


128, 
Fr/uits, ordered to quit the territories of 
France, 243 accuſations preferred againſt, 679 3 
5 ſemtence- 


* 


— 
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ſentence of proſcription pronounced ey 681 3 
order of aboliſhed throughout France, 683. 

Zmperialifts defeated by duke Bernard, 329 3 de- 
feated at Kemper, 338. 

_ Juſurrefion- in the German empire, 167. 

Iſurrectiaꝶ of the Leaguers and Hugonots, 206. 

_ Zntendant, office of, abolifhed, 350. | 

_ Joſeph, emperor, his death, 488. 

Fozenſe, duke of, repulſed by the royaliſts at 
Villemur is drowned in the river Tarn, 18. 

Juice, bed of, held at Verſailles, 667. | 

Julia, chamber of, eſtabliſhed by Richelieu, 
3053 eſtabliſmed by the duke of Orleans, 527; 
ee pct DUTT 21 at IE 642. 


| Keiferwert, taken by the eleftor of Branden- 
Ks ER... | 
Knights of the Holy Magdalen, inſtituted by 
John Cheſaet, lord of La | Chapronaye, 345; of 
© mn + 2 


4. 
e duke of, wounded at Sure, 


412. c 
Tah. n 0 to the and of the 
troops deſtined for the ſervice of India, 670; ſent 
to the Baſtille—ſentenced to be beheaded, 672. 
e general, taken priſoner at Kemper, 
338 
Ls Matte, count of killed by the opera, 
472. 


- Landau, redubad by viſeount Turenne, 4901 


- furrender of to the French, 461 ; taken by prince 
Lewis of Baden, 465 redueed by Villars, 496. 
Landrogy, inveſted by prince Eugene, 494. 
tows of, its capitulation, 364. 
-Laagwedbe; ſtates of, diffolved by the king, 371. 


Languedoc, the province of, ' offers the king a 
khip: of ſeventy-four guns completely equipped 
for ſea, which Femme exumyle is followed by 


[ 
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farmers general, and moſt of ha trading compas ; 
'F nies and public bodies i in the kingdom, 64 


Launay, de, mademoiſelle, onal to | 


' Baſtille, 538. 


La Noue, his death, 12. . 
L' Archer, (a judge) executed by order of the 


council of ſixteen, 14. 


Lanier, Sir Fohn, | killed at Steinkirk, 429. 
La Savonnerie, manufactory at, eſlabliſhed, cog; 


| Law, the fundamental, printed and publiſhed, 
105. 

Law, Fobn, appointed to ſuperintend the erec- 
tion of a new bank, 534 ; changes his religion, 


; 5443 reſigns the directorſhip of the bank, 546; 
is again placed at the head of the bank and f- 


| nances, 546; obtains a ſentence of baniſhment 
' againſt the 


3 546 3 ; ee to F landers 
— retires to Venice, 548. 8 


Lazaro, battle of, 607. N 285 : . 2 
League, between Lewi the duke of 7 oat 
and the republick « of Venice, adopted, 81 55 den. 


ed, 272. 


Lefngen, evacuated by the Frenah, 47. 7 
Leiff kenſhook, fort of, taken by the marquis de 


Contades, 60g. 


5 1950 his acceſſion to * e. 
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 Lerida, ſurrender of, IF; dn 
L gſaqguieres, duke of, 1 Joins the dab of "ang 


88; barters his religion for the od + ſword, 
3233 his death, 242. <> 


Lewis the Tbirtcenth, hie enen 10. the 


' throne, 76 ; goes to the parliament to confirm. 
the nomination of the queen. to the regency, 77 155 


his coronation, 82 3 aſſumes the reins of govern · 


: ment, publithes an arrẽt to annul that of the par · 
| liament, 139; leaves Paris with hie mother and 
the princeſs Eliaaberh proceeds to Poitiers, 133 
arrives at Bourdeaux, 134 ; his marriage, 135.5. 


enters into a negociation with the prince of Con- 


dd, 138; ſends Zonillon to treat wich the duke 5 
of Longueville, 146 ; cauſes a declaration to be 
e againſt the prince * oth: 249 


forms 


* 


forms a refolution to aſſert his ae and re- 
tire to Compi6gne, 159 ; ſends the duke of Guiſe | 


to oppoſe” the malecontents, 151 ; ' receives the 
diſcontented nobles, 156 ; publiſhes an arret de- 
Kructive of the liberties of Bearn, 157 ; goes to 
Rouen to attend the afſembly of the ſtates: gene- 
ral—returns to Saint Germain-en-Laye, 163 ; 
ſends a letter to the queen by the biſhop of Lugon, 
1643 goes to Tours to meet the queen, publiſh- 
es a declaration in favour of the queen and no- 
bles, 165 ; meets his mother at Couſieres re- 
turns to Paris, 166 confers the title of duke on 
Luines, 166; marches againſt the queen, 173 3 
arrives at Rouen—procecds to Caen—receives a 
letter from the queen which he refuſes to open, 
174 reduces the citadel of Caen, 125 pub- 
limes n declaration, 176; figns the treaty of 


peace, 178; engages to apply to the pope for a 


cardinaPs hat-for the biſhop of Lugon, 1783 re- 
pairs to che caſtle of Briffze, 179 ; goes to Po- 
ters, 170 -i 'teaſons for doing ſo, 280; march · 


es towards Pau—advances to Navarriens re- 
turns to Pau takes the great church from the 
Hugonots, 182; creates a new parliament, 182; 
reſolves to ſon an ambaſſadot to Madrid, 2863 

refuſes to teeeive the remonſtrance of the Ro- 
chellers, 193 ; reſolves to make them diflolve the 
afſembly—publiſhes a declaration, 196; ; leaves 
| pi nes ee Orleans, Blois and Tours, 


196; repairs" to Rochelle,” 198; goes from Sau. 1 


5 26 ThS ib 1909; fends letters to the dukes 
of Rohan and Soubize, 200 publithes a ſecond 
declaration, 200 attack and reduces Saint Jean 
PArgeh, 218 Rnd u declaration to be regif- 
tered at Bordeaux repair to Cognac —ie) join: 
ed by dhe queen and hueen-mother, 201 ; is dif- 
guſted win the conduct of the duke of Lines, 


201; his remark to Biffompierre on the duke 
of Utines enteting” the caſtle yard of Cognac, | 
20% befteges' the town” of "Montauban, 204; 


eerie camp and repairs to Toulouſe, 2063 
comfents to admit Mary of Medicis to the coun- 


eihß but rejecte the biſhop of Lngon, 207 leaves | 
the patgee feeretly, 200; marches to Poitou, 210 


i ALS 
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repairs to Nantes, — declares che prinee of Con- 
de his lieutenant general, 2113 is met by Bouil - 


| lon at Niort, 211; proceeds to Sante Foi, aud. 
treats with the marquis de la Force for the ſur- 


render of the town, 222; determines to take 
Negrepeliſſe by aſſault, 212; repairs to Tou- 
louſe, 213; entere Aigues-Mortes, 213.3; beſieges 


Montpellier, 2143 holds a conference with the 
duke of Savoy, 2143 enters into à league with 
the republic of Venice, 2 25; his ariſwer to the 


queen - mother on an application in favour of 


Richelieu, 227; is perſuaded to ſend Richelieu 


to Rome, 218; goes to Compiẽgne and is fol- 


lowed by his mother, 2193 orders colonel Or- 
nano to repair to his government, 220; his anſwer 
to a letter he receives from the pope, 2233 re- 


ceives the diſpenſation from the pope, 2243 claims 
the reſtitution of ſome: forts in the Valteline, 
2243 his offers to the aukes of Rohan and Sou- 
bize—his promiſe to the Rocbellers, 228 fa- 
vourably receives the petitions from the towns of 
Rochelle, Caſtres, Montauban and Milhand, 229 
conſents to grant a peace to the reformed, which 
is rejected, 229 receives a treaty concluded at 


the court of Spain without his knowledge, 2345 


fends a courier to du Fargis, 234; his altera- 
tions in the treaty. agreed to, 2353 diſpatches 
Chateauneuf to Venice and Switzerland, 235 
receives propoſals to admit the duke of Anjou 


to a ſeat in the council, 237; mention it to- 


Richelieu— grants the duke a ſeat, 237; cauſes: 
colonel Oriano to be arreſted, at the inſtigation of 


: Richelieu, 2373 his apprebhenßons on the arrival 


of mademgiſelle Montpenſier, 241 ſummonſes 

the queen before the council, at che perſuaſion of 
Richelieu, 2413 convenes the ſtates of Brittany 
at Nantes, 2423 convenes an atlembly. of Nota- 


bles at Paris, 2435 his ſpeech,. 246.3 retires and 


appoints the. luke of Otleans; prefideot. for the 


| remainder of the > {eflions, 24955 diſſolves che aſſem- | 
bly, 251; coneludes a. freſu treaty of alliance with 


the Dutch, 256 appoints Mary. of Medicis re- 
gent of the provinces on this ſide of the Loire 


e Paris to take command of * army, 260; 


reſigne 
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e the eommand vf the army. to Richelieu. 
262 ; orders the dutcheſs dowager of Rohan and 
her daughter to be confined i in the caſlle of Niort, 
265 enters the city of Rochelle, 265 ; appoints 
| the duke of Orleans commander in chief of the 
army, 269; goes to Richelieu at Chaliot, 2693 


returus to Paris, atquaints the queen-mother with 
his intentions, 269; holds a bed of juſtice, and de- | 
clares his mother regent of the kingdom, 270; | 


begins his march to Dauphin, 270 ; calls a coun- 
cit of war, 271; takes Suza, 2713 leaves that 
town——repairs to Valence, 2731 inveſts Pri- 
v8, 73 2 ſubdues it. marches to Cevennes, 
274 accepts the invitation of the inhabitants 
of the town of Nimes, 276; publiſhes : an. edi, 
276; confers the title of generaliſſimo on Riche- 
| lieu, 280 ; repairs.to Lyons accompanied by the 
two queens — receives letters from Richelieu 
reduces the dutchy of Savoy, 2813 is taken ill 
at Lyone, 286.; promiſes to diſmiſs the cardinal, 
286; recovers from bis illneſs, 287; repairs to 
_ Compitgne—is followed by the two queens, 293; 
bis offer to the queen-mother rejected, 2943 con- 
ſents to the baniſhment of his mother, 2993 pur. 
Aues the . duke of Orleans —publimhes 4 declara- 
tion at Dijon, 300; orders the parliament to 
repair to the Louvre on foot, 301 3 tears the ar- 
ret de partage, and inſerts the arret of the coun- 
eil in the regiſters of the parliament, 391 3 his 
anſwer to the duke of Orleans, 3023; eſtabliſlies 
the chamber of the domain, 305 ; heads the 


troope, and marches into Lorraige, 305 3-18. re- 
ceived by the towns. "of Por-na-Moufſon, Bar-le- | 
Duc, and Saint Michel, 308.; returns to Paris, | 


808 goes to Parliament, 309 places bimſelf 


at 1 bead af the army, 309; enters  Beziers, | 


5 # > #5 & 


Faris! to. 2 agaight 5 duke of ara 
318; declares, war AE, Spain, 3235 iö s ſur· 


Tae Matt r e of th e gh ens 
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343. 


and» count of Soiſom, 35 l prepare to accom - 


pany the army to Rouflillon, 335 3 repairs td the 


capital, 333; bi ſlrict attention to the jnclina- 
tions of Richelieu, 3403 revokes the declaration 
he had cauſed to be publiſhed for the excluſion 
of the duke of Orleans, 341; his teply to 
Chavigni, reſpecting the queen, 341; cauſes a 
declaration to be publiſned appoidting the queen 
ren 347 5) ;: his deere 34, 
. nd n 

Lewis: the e proolaĩimed ee 
to the parliament to hold a bed of juſtice, 346; 

his ſpeech on hearing of the victory at Lens, 
353; aſſumes the teins oſl government inter- 
dicts the parliament of Paris transfers it to 
Pontoiſe, 353; is refuſed admittance into Paris, 
362.3 is intreated by the citizens to return to the 
capital, 3623 recalls cardinal Mazarin, 363; re- 


_ unites the partiaments of Paris: and Nontoiſe, 363 ; 


his! attachment. 10 Mary» Mancini 970 4 his in- 


tended match with-che-princeſs of Satoy broken 


off, 374 ; his interviem with Mary Mancini in 
the convent, his marriage with the infanta, 373; 
his manner of living, 378; purchaſes the fortreſs 
of Dunkirk from Charles the ſecond of England, 
384 refuſes aſſiſtance to the Engliſh! againſt the 
Dutch, 383 ; publiſhes à manifeſlo, 38 5 enter; 
into a league with Portugal, enters Flanders, 385; 
takes Armentieres, Charleroi, Ath and Tounni, 
—beſieges Douai reduces Oudenande, 385; of 
fers terms to the Spaniardsy 987 joins the camp 
befarse Dole is received in the town, 388; 

quits Paris Frith madame, conſort {to'the'duke of 
Orleans, 392 his anſwer to he irequett of the 
ſtates general, 394; repairs 10 the froatiers of 
Flanders and Holland, 3956 his return, 306; 

adyances to the banks of the Rhine - be ſieges 
Rhinberg, Orſoi, Weſel and Burick, 397 ; fol- 


lows. bis troops, over. the Rhine, 497-3 enters 


Doczburg,. 397 enters Utrecht, 399; - refuſes 


admittance. to the Dutch ambaſſagors, 399 re- 
turns. to Saint Germain, 40 f. beſieges Mae. 


richt, og; makes an irruption into Franche 
Foes 4950 expreſſes. . 
Ml 


x. 


under the prince of Conde 28 a volunteer, 408; | 
baniſhes the parliaments of Brittany and Guien- | 
ne, 413; takes the command of the army in the 


: r 414; returns to Verſailles, 415; 
repairs to the camp before Valenciennes, 416 ; 
| marches to Ghent, which he obliges to capitu» 
late, 417; eſtabliſhes arbitrary courts at Metz 
and Briſac, 418 ; lays claim to the town and dif- 
trict of Aloſt—orders his troops to form the 
blockade of Luxembourg, 419; purchaſes the 
fortreſs. of Caſal - demoliſhes the walls of the 


city of Orange, 419; renews hoſtilities in the 


Netherlands, 420 ſeizes the city of Treves, 


and ſends a fleet to Genoa, 420; his indifference 
at the death of the queen, 421; his proſecution 
of the Proteſtants, 421, 4223 receives James king 
of England his queen and ſon, 424 ; lays ſiege 


to Philipſburg, 424; goes to the ſiege of Mons 
returns to Verſailles, 426; befieges Namur, 


428; his terms of peace rejected by the king 


of England, 432 ; is married to madame de 


Maintenon, 444; orders an army to advance to- 


wards the frontiers of Catalonia and Navarre, 


446 ſends a letter to the ſtates, 451 ; formally 


proclaims 'the ſon of James the Second as king 


of England; 454; publiſhes a manifeſto in juſti- 


fication of his conduct, 4574-3 recalls Villeroi 


4673 rejes the preliminaries ſent by the allies, N 
481; renews the negociations for a peace, 488 


ſends the duke of Vend6me to take the command 
of the 'Spaniſh army, 487 ; his death, 409 and 
character, 499, cor. | 


- Lawns the Fifteenth, goes to ) the parliament to 
hold a bed of juſtice, 522; crowned at Rheims 

55a; bis marriage with Mary, daughter of Sta- 
niſlaus, 556 orders the duke of Berwick to af- 
ſemble an army on the Rhine, 557 ; concludes 


-a treaty with Spain and Sardinia, 557; orders 


a fleet to be equipped, 383; publiſhes a formal 
declaration of war againſt England, 584; de- 


olares war againſt the queen of Hungary, 586; 


leaves Paris —arrives at Lille 686; is taken ill j 
of a fever, 588 arrives at the camp at Fribourg, | 
599 ;-allembles an army in the vicinity of Frank- 
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| fort, 594 3 repairs to Paris, 601; joins the army 


in Flanders, 604 enters Bruxelles, 605; re- 
turns in triumph to Verſailles, 6133 eſtabliſnes 
a royal chamber, 623; holds a bed of juſtice 
at Verſailles, 640; goes to the parliament, 641; 
is ſtabbed by Damien, 642; mortality in his fa- 


mily, 686 ; declares that he held his crown from 


God alone, 696; forbids the [princes of the. 
blood to attend parliament, 699 ; his letter-de- - 
cachet to the duke de Choiſeul, 203; holds a a2 


| bed of juſtice, 507 ; is infected with the ſmall 


pox ; his death, 712, 

Lille, ſyrrender of, 386. 

Lille, beſieged by the allies, 4753 capitulation 
of, 477 

Lionne, Hugh de, appointed ſecretary of ſtate 
for foreign affairs, 377, his character, 377. 

Liſa, battle of, 652. f 

Lombard, taken by the allies, 5 59. 5 | 

Longueville, duke of, appointed to the govern - 


ment of Amiens, 140; commences hoſtilities 
againſt his ſovereign takes the city of Peronne, 
146 ACCOMPANIEs the duke of Guiſe to court, 


148 ; receives orders to guard the coaſts of Pi- 
cardy and Normandy, 260; arreſted at the pa- 
lace, 357; is releaſed, 3 58. 

Ze treaty of, ligned by the duke of Sa- 
voy, 436. 

Torges, mareſchal, paſſes the'Rhine at Philipf. 
burg, 435 3 takes poſt at Bruchſal, 435; retires 
towards Manheim re · paſſes the river, 435; en- 
ters Germany —encamps near Eppingen, 436; 
repaſſes the Rhine —croſſes it again at Philip 
burg —retires into winter quarters, 436. 

Lorraine, treaty of, ſigned at Vic, 306. 


Lorraine, duke of, ſues for peace, 315; re- 


ſigns his dominions to his brother—retires into 


Germany—joins the Imperial army, 316 ; pub. | 


| liſhes an edict forbidding his ſubjects to obey the 


French Kitig—is ſummoned to appear before the 

court—318 ; joins the prince of Conde—deſerts 

his cauſe; 36D: commands the forces of the em- 
r e and takes Mentz, 425. 

Tottum, count, killed at Quievrain, 484. 

5 B. : Louiſburg, 
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Lon iſturg. taken by the Rogliſh, 656... | 

| Lowvain, city of, taken by the allies, # 9 

" Lownois,, appointed ſecretary of war, 384 z 
forms a defign of getting the. city of Straſburgh. 


into the poſſeſſion of the F rench, 439 his death, | 


433+ 
613, 


_ clergy. to the king and queen-mother, 107; ar- 


rives at Blois, 162.3 accompanies the queen in her 


eſcape, 162. 

Lines, Albert Charles de, obtains the govern- 
ment of Amboiſe, 114; his diſcourſe with Lewis 
the Thirteenth, 152; extorts the conſent of the. 
king to aſſaſſinate the mareſchal d' Ancre, 1 52 5 
ſucceeds the mazeſchal d*Ancre, _ x56 ; occaſions 
the prince of Conde to be removed to the caſtle 
of Vincennes—his aſcendancy. over the mind of 


the king, 157.3 oppoſes the motion for an aſſembly 
of the ſtates· general diſſolves the aſſembly, 158 


takes the government of the iſle of France - au- 
thoriſes the duke of Rohan to effect an accommo · 


dation with the queen · mother, 260; his joy. on. 
receiving a deed arifully obtained from the queen, 
1613 his propofition to ſet the king at the head of 


an army to fight againſt his mother, oppoſed, 263; 
is created duke has a private conference with the 
queen liberates the prince of Conde, 166 ; ad- 


viſes the king to reprimand the leading members. 


of the parliament, 1290; perſuades the king to 
follow the advice. of the prince of Conde with re- 


ſpect to the queen, 173 ; enters into a negocia- 
anſwers Du Pleſſis- 


tion with Richelieu, 176; 
Mornai's letter, 185; obtains the conſtable's 
fword, 194 acquires-the care of the ſeals, 20a ; 
2s ſeized with a fever, which terminates. his il 
ence, 206. 


( Glen Dorn-” 


ter, 397.5: attempts the Hague by ſurprize, 402 ; 


appointed ta the command of an army in Ger- 


many, 444:; inveſts Valenciennes, 416; obliges 


t ic duke of Lorraine to repaſs the Rhine, 4177 
1s appointed to the command of. the forces in the 


— 


g 150K count, made mareſehal of France, ; 


1 . of, * 0 the 0 of the 


retires to Saint Cyr—her death, 502." 


| cuted, 308. 


1 


Netherlands, 425 ; gains à eomplete Mae over 


the allies at Fleurus, 426; adrances to attack the: 


«| allies at Gheete, 430 3 his death, 4333 


Madane, conſort to the duke of Orleans ſent: 


on an embaſly to England, 392; arrives in Eng-- 
land—is met by king Charles at moe e, 
to France — her death, 30h22 


Madras, taken by the French, 609. 

Maeftricht, capitulation oh, Sa '-.. | 

Maillebois, marquis of, reduces Modena, 559: 
ſent to attack Mirandola—rejoins the army, 560 
receives orders to march with the utmoſt expedi · 
tion to an 5735 3 ne a council of war, . 


$74 

Maine, duke of, deprived of bis rank in parlia- 

ment, 533 ; ſeized at Borat, and Win in Ws” 

caſtle of Dourlens, 538. 
Maine, ducheſs of, arreſted. at & Favil, and tone 


veyed to Dijon, 638. 


Maine, du, mademoiſelle, ſlrut up in the con- 
vent of Viſitation at Chaillot, 638. 

Maintenon, madame de, her marriage with Lewis 
the Fourteenth, 444; her grief for his death 


* 


 M*XKay, general, killed at Steinkerk, 429. 

Malaga, engagement off, 466. 

Manheim, taken by the French, 42 5. 

Mani feſto, publiſhed by the duke of Rohan, , 
258 ; by the king of Prufſia, 589. 

Marck, count de la, killed, 44. 

Mardyke, reduced by the duke of Orleans, 349. . 

Maria Thereſa, queen of Hungaty, her marriage 


5 with the dauphin of France, 609; ber reſentment 
- | againſt the king of Pruſſia, 626. 55 


Marillac, mareſchal de, appointed director - gene - 


ral of the finances, 221 receives the ſeals, 238; 
bis promotion to the dignity” of mareſchal of 


France, 274 ; is arreſted for Pane exe 


1 


| 22 nne 7. 5 
Mary, 


I * DI X. 


e Staniflaus, king of Poland, 
her marriage with Lewis the Fifteenth, 556. 

Mary of Medicis, marries Henry the Fourth, 
39; is delivered of a ſon at Fontainebleau, 43 ; 
her anxiety to be crowned, 64, 65, the ceremony 
of her coronation performed, 66; is appointed 
regent, . 77 ; reſigns the regency, 92 ; cauſes the 
re-eſtabliſhment. of. the Droit Annuel,,z1 2.; ſum- 
mons a certaln number. of the magiſtrates. to re- 


pair to the Louvre, 11 7; narrowly eſcapes with 


her life, 138; ſtrives to gain the prince of Conde, 
143; releaſes and reſtores the duke of Angou- 
lem 1453, adopts the plan of arreſting the prince - 
of onde, 1473, forms a. council of war, 148; 
determines to, have . three, armies in motion at 
once, 149; prepares to take the field, 150 3 her. 
diſgrace—withdraws from court,..and retires to 
Blois, 1563 kept in à ſlate of captivity there, 
1593 ; eſcapes, from Blois,- and retires to An- 
; gouleme, 162 ;. meets the king at. Couſieres, 166 ; 
admitted i into t the council, 20; is appointed re- 
gent of the provinces on this ſide the Loire, 260 ;.. 
endeavours t to keep the king at Paris, 268 ; ap- 
pointed regent during the king s abſence, 270; pb 
attends the king to Lyons, 281 ; preſſes the king 
to diſmiſs Richelieu, 286; ; renews her ſolicitations 
—is diſgraced, 288 ; ; rejects the offer made her by. 
the king, 294 34 left a at .Compiegne, under. a guard, 
299 3 ſends letter, to the, Parliament—leaves 


Compiegne,.and goes: to Capelle, 303 is refuſed. 


admittance—retires. to Bruxelles — her property 


and dower ſeized, 304 leaves Bruxelles, and re- 
pairs to Ghent, 313; ſends; Rebours de Lalleu to 


Parks, 318; goes to England, 330; retires. to 


Cologne, 336; 5 dies a 5 dee ee 0 on her 
misfortunes, r 509 

Maſſacre, = the regiment of Vailhac at Negre- 
pel: iſe, 210. . 

Maur pan count of, appointed migiſter of the 


ml aneh $233 edu ett: at An. x 


| 8 


ee prince, killed, 6 


5 


Mayene, duke of, rejects the title of 9 5 4 3 
1 


diſſolves. the council of. wiegen the ſu- 


* x x 
#5 18 4 


© ww.» 


f 


5 


preme adminiſtration of affairs, of rejects "whh 


| indignation the propoſal of the prince of Patina, 
to garriſon the town of Corbeil with Italian 
troops, 9; ſends money to the duke of Guile, 

123 ſeizes and cauſes four of the council to be 
executed, 143 joins the prince of Parma, 15 in 


conjunction with the Spaniſh forces reduces the 


. town of Noyon, 18; retreats with his forces to 
Burgundy, 22; . vows fidelity to Henry at Mon- 
| ceaux, 27; offers to run his ſword through the 


body of mareſchal q'Aucre, 144; Joins the duke 


of Guile, 148 ; is appointed governor of Guienne, 


160 endeavours to perſuade the duke d' Epernon· 
to form a freſh league, 1793 his advice to Lewis 


the | Thirteenth © reſpecting the Bearnois, 1813 
makes two unfucceſs ful attacks on the ſuburbs r 


 Villebourbon,. 204 e yrs . 


his eye, 204. 5 
Mazarin, bees to the dignity of cardinal, - 


336 choſen prime miniſter, 340 ; his aſcendaricy 


over the queen, 351 ; perſuades the queen to have 8 


three of the moſt obſtinate members of the par- 
liament ſeized, 3575 ;| obtains by his artifces an 
order from the prince of Conde for his own ar- 
reſt, 357 ; is compelled to open the doors of the 


priſon himſelf—retires' to Liege—re-enters the 
kingdom with an army raiſed at his own expence, 
358; goes to the king at Gien—adviſes him to 
fly, 360; is again baniſhed, 362; enters Paris, 4 


363 concludes an alliance with Oliver Cromwell, 
365; forms the league of the Rhin&$#69; EE 
niſhes his nephew Mancini——ſends' his neice, I 
Mary Mancini, together with her fiſters, to a con- 
vent at Brouage, 372; b to ches ile of Phea- 


ſants, 378; his death, 3 %ũ. 
Mechlingcity, of, taken by me ae s 7. 
Meuebaud, Saint, taken by ſur prize, 91. | 
Merci, general, taken. priſoner at ere 3 65 ; 


killed at Nordlingen, 349. 


Military. School ctablihed: by Lew the Fif- 5 
. teenth, 714 "TEINS? 7 Hürm 


Milbaud, town of, preſents a  pettan ede 


king, 20 24! e 
en 660. 9919680 
uorca, 
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Minen, taken by the allies, 4s re-taken 25 


the French, 636. 
"* Moden; duke 6f, his death, 369. 
Fier reduced by the marquis of  Maillebois 


558. 


 Mobanimed” Ali, eſtabliſhed by the Engliſh on 


the throne of Arcot, 624. 
*- Molin, chevalier de, arreſted, 840. 
* Montbaſon, prince de, killed, 467. | 


"Montague, arreſted—releaſed by the foticitation 


of the duke of Lorraine, 257. 


| Montauban, fortreſs of, inveſted by the royaliſts, „ 


203; preſents a petition to the king, 229. 


Montaubax, town of, "refuſes to accept of the 


terms of peace, 276; ; its ſurrender to * 
27. 

Generaliſimo, title of, eſtabliſhed * be. 
tent, 280. 

"Montcalm, general, Killed at avs, 664. 


' Iforttmorenci, conſtable of, his obſervation-to- the ; 


prince of Conde, 84. 


. Montmorenci, duke of, refigns the office of ad- 


mitral, 239 ; attacks the royaliſts, zog; is wound- 
ed and taken priſoner, 310. is declared guilty of 
high-treaſon—is beheaded, 312. 
_ Morci, count de, killed at Parma, 359 
Moret, count, killed, 310. 


Motte, count de la, marches to Bruges—tikes 


Plaſſendahl by aſfault, 474. 
Munich, taken poſſeſſion of by the n 


general, $745 taken by the Hungarians, 577. 
Ae, bilkiop of his ITY. 394- = 


— k 
8 . 
8 1 1 N - 


Naer dia, ſeized by the marq x wis of Rochefort, 
398 ; beſieged by the prince of Orange, 405. 


Namur, taken by the allies, 4343 ſurrender of 


to the French, 428, 606. 


Nanles, the edict of, drawn up 484 Ligned, 85; i 


confirmed, 923 Anal revoked, 422. 


nn the French, 5 


Aale, duke of cores te to the commando 


* 
* > wv 8 
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the ſquadron appointed'f for the relief of Candla 
is obliged to withdraw, 3913 appointed to the 
command of an army in Rouflillon, | 4143 defeats 
the Spaniards at Catalonia, 417. «Rs 

Navy, council of, ord Oy the duke of Or- 
leans, 522. 

Negrepeliſſe, town of, furprized, 20; reduced 
to aſhes by the royaliſts—ſingular requeſt of 


twelve men who had efcaped the general maſſacre, 


212; inſolent behaviour of the ſoldiers on the 
occaſion—generous behaviour -of the, duke of 
Chevreuſe, of Pontis, and of he one of the 


| king's attendants, 243. 


Nemours, duke of, his death, 3 31. 


Nimeguen, ſurrender of, to A Tyrenne, 


397 ; congreſs of, 46. 

Nimes, town of, refuſes to, accept f the terms 
of peace—inveſted by the een "apenl 
der, 276. 

| Noailles, mareſchal, defeats the 465-1 Ig 43 33 


inveſts and takes Gironne, 487 3 ſent to the banks. 


of the Mayne, 5 ſecures the towns of Spires, 
Worms, and Oppenheim, 578; genczg. near jay 
village of Dettingen, 5. 
Nonant, marquis de, taken priſoner, >] wal) 
Normandy, government of, taken from the 
kin g's brother, and given to the, count of Soiſſons, 
78; is given'to the mareſchal Ornano, 16. 
Notables, aſſembly of, convened by Henry the 
Fourth, 30; convened at Fontainebleau, 2 231 3 
convened at Paris, 243 diſmiſſed, 25 1. ; 
Nuns of the Calvary, founded by Antoinetts 


| d'Orleans, daughter to rn duke of Longue- 
ville, 345. 


e treaty of neſs, 566. 8 
a „ * nne * 


Orange, prince of, coach DOT and: adm 


ral of the republic, 3963 retires to Holland, 398; 
accepts the ſtadtholderſhip, 401; 
takes Naerden, 455; lays fiege to 'Oudeparde— 
; retires to Ghent proceeds to Grave, which be re· 
duces, 408; reduces Binch, 413; advanices to 
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ſummary account; 5473 reſigus 


INDE 


Mons — takes po i between Mons and Saint Gui- 


lain, 4t 4; al lil to the relief of Saint Omer : | 
is defeated, 46; marrſes the niece of the king of 
England, 41 57 Oats for England, 4 413; is raiſed 


to the throne of England, under the title of Wil- 
am the Third,” 424 ; is Killed by a fall from bis 


| horſe, 455. 


VoOrdinauct, for We reale of of embroidered 
Ace paſſed, 16. ae 

Otais duke of, ſent to inveſt Bouchaio, 414 3 
eben at Turin, 467 retreats to Dauphin» 
470" reduces the towns of Tortola and Dinia, 


478 ; goes to the parliament—declares himſelf | 


regent—is declared regent by the parliament, 522; 
ſends an army into Rouffillon; 542; circulates a 

3 reins of go- 
vernment, Ta takes the poſt of prime · miniſ. 


ter, 553; his character, and death, 554. 


. Ornans, colonel, committed to the Baſtille--trans- 
ferredtothe caftle of Caen, 2203 releaſed from pri- 


ſon, and reſumes his poſt'of governor to the duke 
of Anjou, 421 rejects the” 1 of Riche- 
conducted to the 
ae, 238; bis | 


lieu, 236; is arreſted, 25 
Baſfille from thence t 
death his proteſtation om his death-bed, 242. 


. Ornano, 'duchefs vs" receives bans to > cetire 1 | 


from court, 29g.- 0000000 
e Parvati 67467; 


Oadenarde; tuken by the French, 397 1 Fil 
dy Lewis the Fourteetith," 385 5 inveſted LE: the | 


French, 47. A 
eee eee, Oe, 
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Pac be k oe eee ee 214 

Palavicini, general, taken pe. ae | 
Paris, famine in, 8. 
Parliament 


8 


of Paris 
<eath' of Heory 1 the Fourth, 76; ends, a deputa- 


on to the King, I 16; 5, demands. an audience of 
m, 170; their remonſtrances and demands, 122; 


etlare Concini a f raitor, 156 the 
Vor. x. e 156 ” e | my 


£2 


bz 


4 


1 


obliged, to retire, 170 * iger che declaration of 
the king in form, 176; refuſe to verify a declara · 
tion publiſhed by the king at Dijon — publiſn an 
arret de partage, 300; attend at the Lourre, 301; 
publiſh an arret, zos ; confiſcate the duchy of Bar, 
318 ; aſſembled by Anne of Auſtria, 346 pub- 
im an arret to annul the declaration of Lewis the 
Fourteenth, 346 ; ; refuſe to regiſter the edits. for 
raifing pecuniary ſupplies, . 352.3 +. demand the abo- 
lition of the office of intendant—aboliſh it by an 
arrẽt of their own, 352; proceed to nominate 
generals—publiſh an arret for levying troops, 
9355; refuſe to receive the herald” at arms, 356 3 - 


| publiſh arrets, proſcribing Mazarin, and fixing 4 


price on his head declare the majority of Lewis 
the Fourteenth, 3 58; court the friendſhip of car- 
dinal Mazarin—ſentence the prince of Condẽ to 
loſe his life, 363; their "right of remonſtrating | 
againſt the edicts of the crown reſtored, 523 ; ſent 
in exile to Pontoiſe, £46; returns to Paris, 549 ; 
their diſputes with the clergy, 619; are baniſhed, 
622; reſtored, 623 ; ſummened to attend the bed 
of jantes at Verſailles, 640; publiſh an art 
| condemning the popeꝰs brief, 641. 
Parliament of Normandy, their regiſters eraſed 


by an officer of the king's guards, 623. 


Parma, prince of, "joins the. leaguers, 8; ; takes 
| Cordeil, 9; his death, 11. * 2 
Partition, treaty of, firſt figned, 445+ 1 
Paſſau, ſurpriſed, „ 3 
Peace, treaty of, Ligned at Saint Menchoud, 925 ä 
 figned between the queen · mother and Lewis the | 


_ Thirteenth, 178 figned at Fontainbleau, 678. 


Peronne, city of, taken by ſurprize, 146. 
Pere, marquis de, killed at Guaſtalla, 560. 
Pbiliß the Femme his Tren to the crown of 


| Spain, 195. 


Philip (ſecond ſoc. 68 Renis the ent) 
created duke of Anjou, 335. 
Philipſturg, reduced by the Imperialiſts, 415 3 


ſurrender of of ne err, 2245 ; bag og anne of, 


559- 
Pee Nes of, ſent to hegotiate with 


| Wn wore ted ni, „ 
at 


- 00 


1 * 


Plague in the French army, n 

Plas for uniting the colonies of Canada and 
Louifiana, 62c, A, 

Police of France, bene refleRions thereon, 


3 

Ls inſtitution 11 433. 

Pondicherry, capitulatien of, a” bets 

_ Portocarrero, abbe, ſent to Blois 63. 37. 

Prague, relief of, by count Daun, 648. * 

Pretender, the, ſeized at the opeta at Paris, 618. 

_ Princes. of the blood, the, forbade to. attend the 
parliament by Lewis, the Fifteenth, 69 9 . 

Prulla, king of, declared a rebel by the Aue 
n 637 3. en Hit 


- £ | 
x 7 4% 


Quebec, ſurrender of to the. Fagliſh, 664 3. recon 
very of attempted, 669. 
| Lech, reduped by the French, 364.3 ken by 
Prince Eugene, 4943 „ ee ee a 
Wieras, treaty of, 306. 
8 wp me 
S 8 5 1o Ne 
Bente bale, of; . Pal be ee a. 
Ratiſton, treaty. of, ſigned: 46. 6 
Rawvaillac, Francis, aſſaſſmates 
66 ; is apprebepded; 67; > pan Agha 
_ Reaſon, the council of, eſtabliſhed, 31, 
Reformed. 7 e A ee eee 2 
lied, 34. 
leans, 522. N 
Pans Fig . e . 
diſſerent courts and parliamente, 6m. 
Retz, cardinal of, arreſted in the Louvre, 362. 
Nbins, the, league of, formed by Mazarin, 369. 
Richelieu, biſhop of Lugon, employed to bring 


x 


1 
about a negociation with the queen- mother, 164; . 


perſuades the queen not to return to court, r71; 
his treacherous conduct towards the queen, 177's 
_ receives the cardinal's hat, 215; promoted to a 
n . 17 


EB Ke 


nuncio, 226; his reply to Barberini, 228 ; obſer 
vations/on his motive for concluding a peace with 
the Roehellers, 233; his artifice, 234; his influ- 
ence over the mind of the king, 237; expreſſes a 
wiſh to retire, 299 3 his plan for the. deſtruction, 
of the duke of Anjou and his party, 240; his ma- 
licious attack on the character of the queen, 2413 
his ſpeech at the aſſembly of the notables, 240, 
249; his aſcendancy ever the people; 253; inſiſts 
on an;explanation from: the ſtates- general, 256; 

N ſets ſpies over Montague, 257; cauſes ſeveral of; 
the Proteſtant nobility to be arreſted, 262+; rejects. 
the offer of the Rochellers to give up the town, 
264 his advice to the king, a6 8.; retites to Cha- 
liot, 269; follows the king into Dauphiné, 270; 

; diſpatches Sevneterre to the duke ob. Savoy, 294.5; . 
is left to command the forces at Suza, 273; is- 
declared prime miniſter of ſtate, 259 3 is appoint · 
ed. genetaliſſimo of the French forces, 280; per- 
ſuades the king not to ratify the treaty of Rati- 
bon, 287; repreſents to the king that a conſpiracy 
| is forming againſt him by the queen-mather and 
the duke of Orleans, 293 his advice to the king 
| reſpecting Mary of Medicis, 294 bis ſpeech on 
the propoſed baniſhment_ of the queen · mother, 


| 


296, 2993 perſuades the king to:reſent the con- 


duct of the parliament, goo; is. appointed go- 
vernor of Brittany, 3os ; eſtabliſiesa chamber of 
- Juſtice at Nanci, 348 ; intereepto the duke of Or- 
leans's ratification of a treaty.-with-Spain, 320; 
- convenes an obſequious aſſembly, 324 conſpiracy 
BY againſt him, 326.3. is the cauſe of the firſt commo- 
tion in Scotland, 330; ſuſpected of being acceſ- 
2 to the death of the duke of Weimar, 3343 
intreats the king of England to oblige Mary of 
Medicis to quit the kingdom, 335; appoints 
comtniſſioners to try Cinq Mars and De Thou for 
| a confpiracy, 3383 his return bo Pariverbis death 
and character, 3 39, 340. nth 
Nirbolieu due de, manifeſto. to the. . of ; 
Englend, 602; appointed to the command. of the 
troops deſtined to attack Minorca, 636; receives 
orders to take the command of the army, 644 
| . the —_— 3 646. 


Nieua, 


1 * b E x. 


Rizus, count df, killed, 310. ein aids 
Rochelle, peace of, concluded, 2243 klockded, 

232 blockaded by the xoyaliſts, 260 3 articles of 
capitulation ſigned, 264 neee attack Fo 
by the-Engliſh, 647 

Roc bellers, general aſſembly. 8 e Shag} 8 
draw up a. remonſtranee to the king, 191; prepare 
for their on defence, and publiſn a ee 
| 106 198 3 ſend deputies to the king, 216 fit 


out afleety aa reject the offer of peace, 2290 


their fleet defeated by the royaliſts, 2303 ſend- 
deputies to the king, 2323 peace 2 N 
2333 obliged to capitulate, 264. 
Rochefort; marquis of, ſeizes 3 oY 
Roche hauart, duke of, killed at Doninge, 58 
Rocroz, battle of, 347. N 
Roban duke vf, obtains- an A Hh 
Luines, 260; attempts to relieve- Montauban, 


204 ; receives a note from the duke of Leſdi- 


guieres, 208· 3, engages to take up arms as ſoon as 


the Engliſh ſhould enter the kingdom, 257 pub- 
liſhes a manifeſto, 258 is declared a traitor, 269 


obtains an audience of Richelieu, 2763 his re- 
marks om the three civil wurs, 275, 2765 recalled” 


line, 32 accompanies duke Bernard as a volun- 
teer receives two wounds, which W e his” 
death · his character and interment, 329. 

Rohan; ducheſs-dowager of, confined with her 
daughter in the caſtle of Niort, 265. LENS x 
Roſbach;battle of, 6514 en 

Raſay, marquis of, is drenched? to takes e poſſe: 
kow of Menlan,'4 ;'refiſts the attacks of the duke 


of Mayenne till the arrival of the royaliſts, "7 85 


adviſes Henryi the Fourttiito conform with the eſ- 
tabliſhed religion, 18 is promoted to the poſt of 
grand · maſter of the horſe, 38; "ſecretly diſpatched' - 
to-Englandj-4+5 ſent to congratulate James the 
Second on his acceſſion to the throne, Wy created” 


duke of Sully, 40 his reply to the king on his 
mentioning his apprehenſions of his ſafety, 64 


hie advice with reſpect to Henry the Fburth's 


projects, 79.3 ſummoned to attend a private eoun- 


N 8 office, 85; attends tlie prince 


1 


oF 


| 


f 


from exile, 324 obliged to evacuate the Valte- 1 


of Condẽ to the conferences at Loudun, Fr re- 
pairs to Poitou, 141; reſigns the government of 
Poitoh, 1433 repairs to TP 144 3 ; draignds_7 an 
audience of the:queen, 147... 

| Roftaing, count of, killed at Dottimpeny 580... 

Rouen, inveſted by mareſchal de Biron, 13. 

N their inhuman, dare at a dere 
of Rochelle, 264. Wi 

Ruſſiaxs, thirty-ſeven: thouſand taken-nto! pay by 

bes Britain and Holland, 616. 

Ruyeer, De, * admiral, killed at Mens. 
444. | © 
Py treaty 65 ba, 4 443 5 5. | confirmed, 


8 

Suit — fort of; its deſtroyed at of 
- requeſt of the citizens of Geneva, . 

Saint George, cheyalier de, 1 bee 
wounded at Quievrain, 484. HIP 

Saint Levis, order of, inffituted by-L Lewis the | 
Fourteenth, . e 

Salt, tax on, projected, 1117. 8 

Sardinia, king of, taken by the an 22857 re- 
ceives a ſubſidy of two hundred thang ag 
from Great Britain, 582.. 
| Sawoy,. duke of, conteſts the ae 1 3 

dukedom of Mantua, 87; aſſembles the forces, 

and advances to Montferrat—is received by the 
city, 88; takes up arms againſt Spain, 157 
enters into a league with the king and the repub- 
lic of Venice, 2153 receives orders to hold him 
ſelf in readineſs. to march, 224; attacks the Ge- 
| noeſe, 1273 driven back into Pitdmont, 2313 
urges his pretenſions to the matquiſate of Mont- 
 fetrat, 267; ſends his fon to negociate with 


Richelieu, 271; agrees to become à party to 


| the league, 252-3 demands the reſlitution of Su- 
Et Za, 280 3 his death—is ee Lon Vic» -. 
tor-Amadeus, 283. 9 
: Savoy, dutcheſs of, * from Turin=—retres 
to Grenoble, 333. 


; 4 dare, caunt, reduces Ter, 568 e ee 


the 


3 
Kare, ed o the 1 
3 of the Freuch troops, 596; inveſts Antwerp, 
Sog, advance towards Louvain, 610 ; appoint- 


© ooo og Fg ICID 1 
| - | edict to prevent the chown being carried out of 


7 19 the royal, family, 293 article voted to be inſerted 


3 +» Andy de e nn, 9h 
5 — defeat of, by:therogalift, 2Þ2. | 

.... + Scarron, biſhop of Grenoble, his ſpeech. - 

_ -... . » Scbomberg, mareſchal, „ 
| ment of Languedoc—his death, 314. | 


: 8 8 | 84 OOO . fe A 
1 | Schomberg, mareſchal, reduces the ;tawns and _ Steenkirk, battle of, 428. n 
frortreſſes of Baſcara, Figuieres, Joui, Ampurias Stocking-Loom, imported „„ 
: . +... and Bellegarde, 408; e c- | nnn 
ng the army in the Netherlands, 445. be | |; Swlty, fee Re. deten 
Scene, duke of, his. death, 481. | . 356 
 Schuylemburg, general, killed, 5644. ; Sir to e ogrdgrer 03; non m 16944) 
| => Seguier, chancellor, attacked by the people, 354. 8 7 8 « pp wb 46/v 
: _ | Seger, marquis of, wounded at Laffedt, 612. tenet e 14+ 
5 Sener, biſhop of, his ſpirited ſermon. before + — nen 
BE Lewis the Fiftecnth, 211. ere 737 74+ Ana, 
cer belle, the Spaniſh general, Acfeated by e Lalla, gains a complete vitory over the Im- 
French, 327. 4 perialiſts, 460 hdd; ſuffered 
E- .SiUere, refigns the keys to Lewis, +8. | to return to France, 493. 
3 . Filboxerte, portraits a- la their derivation 668. I © Tardy,, (a magiſtrate) executed by order of 
x _ - , Sixtus, pope the Fifth, his death, 0. 14. FINS 
Society of agriculture, .commerce and arts, 714. | - Temple, Sir, William, deut as amabagador to the 
Silent, count of, is appointed to command the Hague, 389; the reſalt of his embadly, 369. 
French forces, 326; retreats. to Sedan, 3273 7 Teeſe, marquis de, killed, 392... | 
= up ö is kille 70 een marquis of, killed in the attack on 
Le battle of, 309 Er to 5 Thereſa, Maria declared empreſs of Germany, 
Samerbaxſes, battle of, 350, 6. 
ON ae pallage ol. Fotced by BY Spaniar . + 
353 | | 24 I quieres, 333. e eee 
: Sai, duke of, his army cut to pieces, 211, | Thoulouſe, 3 40 the: ropaliſte, 34; 
pointed to the command of a 19 parliament of, their conduct towards the dules of 
5 5 takes ſeven of the king's ſhips, 226 ; rejects the | Roban and Soubize, 259 ;, aſſembled for the trial 


8 ttaitor, His aſſaſſination, 260. 


Spirited ſpeech of the members of the | (packs 0 


* vr nay * Villar * AE 


__ king's offer of a mediation, 228; is declared a 


1 D. 


the command of the troops ngaiaſt England, 584 ; | 
M e n Fantalandins's$7, | 


Sprague, admiral, his death, 304. 
 Stalpville, mardi de, e count de Bernis 


| oa ens 

.  Staremberg,. count hs taken — by the 

French, 408. 5 A 
-Srates,. only: Abb n ae an 


in the general cahier, 96 decided by Lewis the 
Thirteenth, 10g; is again aſſembled eee 157; 


of the duke of Montmorenci, Os n ol ar- 
prived of his rank in parliament, 55 

Toiras,. nnn e Fon- 
Ip aſe . 
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| ali e eee off 4893 'retaken, bor, 
Duri, mfurre@ion/of* 19g. 7 


Tullibardine, marquis of, killed at Gun, 484. 1 
 Surenne, promoted to the dignity of mareſchal } ' tains a' complete victory over the Spaniſh fleet, 
of France—his treachery, 356; afſembles the 
royal troops at the gates of Paris, 360; reduces 


Stenai—haſtens to relieve Arras —reinforces the 


gartiſoa of Queſnoiheſieges Landrecies, 364 ; 
beſieges Conds, 365 befieges Valenciennes, 366; 
marches to Montmedi, 367; reduces Saint Vi- 
nant and Mardyck, 368; lays fiege to Dunkirk, 
368; reduces Bergues, Saint Vinoch, F 5 5. 
Dixmude, Gravelines, and Oudenarde—enters 


Menin, and reduees Ypres, 369 ; is appointed to 
the command of an army agaiuft the Imperialiſts, 


, attacks and defeats the duke of Lorraine and 


Caprara at Sintzheim—obtains a decifive advan- | 
tage over the elector of Brandenburg at Colmar, 


426; croſſes the Rhine —ſeizes the town of Wil- 
his death, 411. 

Turenne, prince of, killed at — 429: 
W d battle of, 49>: 


v. 


$444 @1 | Ul conyent oh, exeted by Mary as 6 


Unelles, marquis of killed at the fiege of Privs 


"# 2280 35 6 boid fn 4 


(£34085 10 21d thin ee dis 
* 5 v. | 
11% +2Palentiennes, ſurrender of, to the French, 416. 


Falete, father de la, his ee in the 


Weſt-Indies, 66. 
- Falteline, treaty of, en at Madrid, 1953 en» 
eee „„ 
Van Hoy, the Dutch ambaſſador inſulted by 
"on marquis de Fontaine, 610. 


Yeh of the citadel of Lille, 308 
+ Featiery the queen's phyſician, daes the Bf: 
tille, 299. 
Vor, IV. 


* 
o 
» 


ted, 409; arrives at the village of tac, 419; | 


| 


* 


E K. 3 


ane Ae oh arrcted and cond in the 
Dy 89. 
Vudime, duke of, his dettatitiog; 138 ob- 


365 ; is wounded at Straſburg, 4123 attacks the 
Spaniards in their camp, 436 ; lays ſiege to Bar- 
celona, 439 ; ſucceeds Villeroi in the command of 
the troops at Cremona reduces the towns of 


Luzara and Guaſtalla, 4575 reduces the towns 


of Vercelli and Ivrea, 4556: reduces Mirandola, 
468 ; obtains a complete victery over the enemy 
at Caſſinato is recalled to fncceed Villeroi, 468; 
his behaviour during the action of Oudenarde, 
477 ; is ſent to take the command of the Spaniſh 
army reduces Balaguier, 487; his death, 494. 
Venlo reduced ah Too dake of . 
457» | 
PFerdun, n his Weh 159. 
Verſailles, e N at, 545 * FO of, 
concluded, 6357. 
Veterinary School, inflituted, 74. 8 
Victory, naval, obtained over the royaliſts, 229. 


Vienna, treaty of, 562 ; court of exacts a 11s - 


lion ſterling from the Genoeſe, 608. 

Pillars, admiral of France, advances towa- 
Darnetal—attacks and routs the French guar« - 
at the wood of Turinge, 143 obliged to 'retire, TE 
pots an the German infantry to the ford, 16 


opens the gates of Rouen, and er 2755 


the Fourth — his death, 25 | 
Villars, marquis of, flain at ethe attack on Ville 


bourbon, 204. - 
Pillars, marquis of, Ae a Imperialiſts in 


the mountain of Erlingen, 455; reduces Raſtadr, 


4713 appointed to the command of the army in 


| the Netherlands, 481; is-dangerouſly wounded, 
403; reduces Douai, 495; reduces Spires, 


Worms, and Laudan—takes Fribourg—defeats 
mareſchal Vaubonne, 496; is appointed preſident 
of the council of war, 523 receives orders to 


Funda, mareſchal of France, apopidthd: 10 the ioia the king of Sardinia; 550 takes Lombarly 
Etrreſigus his 3 1 retires to Turin 


his death, 559 . 4 2295 
Villeroi, — ſent t to | ſuperſade Catinat in 
A N the 


em- 


IN 
the command of the troops——adyances to Chiari 
—is obliged to retire, 453 ; taken by prince Eu- 
gene at Cremona, 457 ; reduces the town of Hui, 
465 f reduces Dieſt, 466; is recalled from the 

W 5 8 


Wallis, general, taken priſoner, 364. 
Mar declared againſt France, 455 council of, 
formed by the duke of Orleans, 522. „ 
mae duke of, his death, 334. 
Weſt u company, inſtitution of, 382 ; eſtab- 
liſhed by Lewis the Fourteenth, os. 
. Wireemberg, - "duke of, taken Priſoner by the 
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, MWirtemderg, prince of, killed at Gua 
Wolfe, general, killed at pr por ments 
|  "Whendake, wood, 
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Dyres, taken by the prince of Conde, 3503 ro- 
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' LIX.—Charles the Lighth, and = Lady hiingt Vie to protec her: 


XCI.—Catharine of Medicis — — .. — 
XLIII.— Charles the Ninth: . N 12855 3 
LXVII.—The Death of the prince of Conde „ oh 
- EXXXIIL—Catharine of Medicis extorting the 2 855 from ur hs. | 
XLVII.—Admiral Coligni . LY — „ 
2 Death of TY the Third * 2 == 
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-LX1IL.—Qyeen Phillippa interceding for the citizens of . . 

XLIX.— John the Second ſurrendering to Denis de Morbe 389 
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XXIX. — Bertrand du Gueſclin's gracious-reception - .. 190 
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XXXV Ma of Medicis 5 
| . XXVII. Lewis the Thi n — 
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- XXXIX.—Cardinal Mazaria - - 
5 SF ITI. Lewis the Fourteenth . ” 
| p - + XXXL—Lewis of Bourbon, prince of Conde =” 
72 _» +, LVUL.—Charles Colbert, Marquis of Croiſi * 


Sime Duke of Lyxembourg,-Marechal of France 
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8 | LXXXVII.—Cardinal Fleur 
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Xcilx.— Count Turenne, Marechal of France 8 
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